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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE FOURTH VOLUME. 





Tae Editor deems it proper to prefix to the present volume a few 
explanatory statements. 1. Only the Synoptical Gospels have, in the 
original, been carried through the fourth edition. Other portions of the 
Commentary have reached a third, others a second edition. This will 
account for a slight change in the title page of the present volume. 2, 
The Scripture references have been, in the entire work, thus far, thor- 
oughly examined, and numerous errors rectified. It is believed that the 
work will be found, in this important point, unusually correct. 3, In the 
present volume the numerous references to Winer’s New Testament 
Grammar (made, in the original, to the third edition) have been con- 
formed to the sixth enlarged and greatly improved edition. They have 
also been adjusted to the section and paragraph (instead of the page), in 
order that they may be equally available in a translation as in the orig- 
inal. Such a translation will probably be soon issued by the American 
publishers of Olshausen. The references in the previous volumes will be 
changed in the next issue. 4. The widely-extended favour and interest 
with which this admirable Commentary has been received, have prompted 
the editor to augmented pains in securing to the American edition ac- 
curacy, clearness, and even a degree of elegance. The amount of labour 
which this has involved will be appreciated only by those who have gone 
through a similar task. The Edinburg translation is by more than a 
dozen different hands (exhibiting nearly every variety of qualification 
and dis-qualification), and has been subjected to no single editorial 
supervision. It exhibits therefore, we are constrained to say, a great 
disregard of uniformity, while scarcely a single portion of it is executed 
in a thoroughly scholarly manner. The entire work thus far, except 
perhaps the latter half of the Epistle to the Romans (next to this in ac- 
curacy is the Acts), is deformed by frequent errors, often seriously af- 
fecting the course of thought, and by not less frequent obscurities. As 
a lesser defect, we may mention the Greek accentuation, which is often 
carelessly, and in some entire divisions of the work systematically wrong. 
All its other faults, however, might be passed with comparative indulg- 
ence; but we feel compelled to notice, in terms of severe reprehension, 
its translation of that entire section of the Gospels containing the trial, 
crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ (in which Olshausen’s peculiar 
genius is transcendently displayed), and of the volume containing the 
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two Epistles to the Corinthians. These important portions, amounting 
to some 600 pages, exhibit a marvellous capacity of blundering, a sloven- 
liness and ignorance utterly incredible to one who has not laboriously 
waded through the sea of errors with which they are inundated. The 
translators often seem ignorant alike of German and of English, and al- 
most indifferent whether they give the meaning of the original, a mean- 
ing alien from the original, a meaning the reverse of the original, or no 
meaning whatever. The editor speaks thus with unaffected pain in 
regard to so important a work, issued by a publishing house of eminent 
respectability, and which in its nable Library of Foreign Theological 
Literature, is rendering to the cause of religion and sacred learning an 
invaluable service. But the statement he has made is simple truth. The 
translations of these portions contain more mistakes than lines, and on 
almost every page utterly darken or grossly pervert the sense of the 
original. In cutting his way through this wilderness of blunders, the 
editor does not presume to hope that his work has been perfectly accom- 
plished. Obliged sometimes to labor when physically and mentally ex- 
hausted, he has no doubt left behind many (he trusts minor) errors to 
be expurgated from a future edition. He feels assured, however, that 
he has, in the main, restored Olshausen to sense, and that the readers of 
this edition will not be obliged frequently to pause and wonder that so 
celebrated a commentator could say things, not so “hard” but so im- 
possible “to be understood.” 

A. C. KENDRICK. 
_ Rocaxster, August, 1857. 
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SECTION IV. 
(VII. 7—VIII. 39.) 


OF THE StaGcEs OF DEVELOPMENT ALIKE IN INDIVIDUALS AND THE 
UNIVERSE. 


In the establishment of the new way of salvation upon the vica- 
rious character of Christ and the indication of its relation to the 
law, the strictly doctrinal discussion had at length reached a full and 
natural termination. But in now proceeding most appropriately to 
indicate the various stages of development disclosed primarily in 
the individual man, the apostle sheds a still clearer light over all 
that has preceded. He shews, first (vii. 7-24), how man rises from 
the state of undeveloped childishness into that of life wnder the 
law, in which sin awakened by the resistance of the law calls up 
that inward conflict, by which he first becomes truly conscious of 
the moral antagonism within him, and of his bondage to sin. The 
result of this conflict is the felt need of redemption, out of which 
faith in the redemption accomplished in Christ developes itself; and 
in the power of this faith the believer is enabled, what of his own 
effort he could never do, to serve the Divine law in spirit, albeit the 
old man in him remains still subjected to the law of sin. Then fol- 
lows (vii. 25—viii. 17) a description of the development of the new 
life itself received through Christ. This penetrates not merely the 
inward man, but sanctifies and glorifies by degrees the bodily sub- 
stance also, so that the whole man becomes like to Christ, and 
thereby heir of God and co-heir of the glory of Christ, But since 
man is a member, and the most essential member of the creation, 
his life must react upon the universe for glorification not less than 
his death has acted upon it for destruction. The participation of 
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universal nature in the perfecting of humanity in Christ, Paul treats 
of lastly (viii. 18-39), and this contemplation of the infinite power, 
which lies in Christ,.as the germ of the whole vast glorified crea- 
tion, so inspires the apostle, that he closes with a triumphal song, 
in which he utters with glad assurance the unconquerableness of the 
life of: Christ in all his faithful. 


‘ 


§ 11. Or rae Devenopmeyt or THE INDIVIDUAL UNTIL HIS Ex- 
PERIENCE OF REDEMPTION. 


(VII. 7-24.) 


Before we treat the particulars of this remarkable, and, alike 
theoretically and practically, highly important section, some general 
questions are to be considered, the answer to which in a great mea- 
sure determines its illustration. Is Paul speaking in this section of 
his own state, or not ¢ and are the experiences of the regenerate or 
unregenerate its subject matter ? As regards the first question, it 
is clear, that the apostle could not possibly have chosen to carry 
through this representation in the first person, if absolutely no 
analogy to his portraiture were presented in his own life, if he had 
intended himself to be considered as expressly excepted. On the 
other hand it is equally clear that Paul cannot be so speaking of 
himself as that his statements refer to him alone ; for his desire is, to 
enlighten his readers upon their own necessities. Rather must his 
experiences mirror those of the great body. We can but decide 
therefore that while the apostle speaks indeed of himself, it is rather 
under those relations which he shares in common with the race, 
than of his own individual experience. Little, however, is gained 
by this, unless it be determined in what period of his life the 
experiences of which the apostle speaks were felt. This inquiry 
coincides with the other highly important question, whether his 
portraiture has reference to the state of the regenerate or unre- 
generate. The passage 7-18, indeed, according to the opinion of 
all expositors, applies to the state before regeneration, the aorist 
sufficiently indicating that the state described is gone by ; but whe- 
ther vers. 14—24 are likewise to be considered as preceding regenera- 
tion, seems very uncertain, since in this section Paul employs only 
_.the present, while viii. 2, etc., the aorist reappears. This is in fact 
a difficult inquiry, as in the first place the processes treated of are 
purely internal, and require thoroughly analogous experiences and a 
definite consciousness of these experiences, in order to be rightly es- 
timated ; in the next place, the influence of many false tendencies 
has confused the inquiry. Pelagian blindness as to moral states, as 
well as Donatist rigorousness, must have found it easy to assert, that 
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vers. 14-24 could not have reference to the regenerate, for that sin 
in these must be entirely out of the question. Moral laxity or 
hypocrisy has again found it very convenient to say, that Paul is de- 
scribing the state of the regenerate, thus dreaming that they might, 
notwithstanding their moral debasement, consider themselves regen- 
erate. But besides these decidedly false tendencies, even the most 
faithful and learned members of the church have held different 
views of the passage, according as they were accustomed to consider 
the sinfulness of man to be greater or less, and so to rate differently 
the effect of regeneration. Accordingly we are not surprised to find 
the orientals, always inclining to Pelagianism, as Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, on the side of those who refer the passage to the 
state before regeneration. Hven. Augustine followed them at first ; 
as he carried out his system, however, he was induced to defend the 
opposite view, that Paul is describing the state of the regenerate 
themselves. He was followed not merely in the middle ages by 
the most esteemed theologians, especially Anselm and Thomas Aqui- 
nas, but by the reformers, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, who 
interpreted the passage as Augustine did. After Spener, Franke, 
Bengel, Gottfried Arnold, Zinzendorf, the words of the apostle 
again began to be explained of the state preceding regeneration, 
and Stier, Tholuck, Rickert, De Wette, Meyer, follow them in 
their interpretation. These learned men nevertheless rightly ac- 
knowledge in the Augustinian representation also an element of 
truth, since in the life of the regenerate moments occur in which 
they must speak entirely as Paul expresses himself here, As it is 
only by degrees that the transforming power of the gospel pene- 
trates the different tendencies of the inward life, kindred phenomena 
extend through the whole life of the believer ; and this suggests the 
possibility of uniting the two views in a higher one. For it is 
antecedently improbable, that men like Augustine and the reformers 
should have entirely erred in the conception of so important a pas- 
sage. The following exhibition of the course of thought. may per- 
haps render it clear how such a difference of views could arise in 
the interpretation of the passage, and what in such difference is 
right and what erroneous. : 

First, it is evident that the apostle’s purpose is to sketch a 
description of the inward process of development from its begin-- 
nings to its highest perfection. He sets out, vil. 9, from a state 
in which the man is living entirely without law, and closes, vii. 11, 
with the glorification of the body. The question occurs here, how 
many stages of development are properly distinguished cs Four 
clearly present themselves. First, a life without law, in which sin 
is dead ; newt, a life under the law, in which sin becomes ‘alive and. 
has dominion ; further, a state in which, by the power of Christ,, 
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the Spirit has dominion, and sin is mastered ; finally, the state of 
the entire exclusion of sin by the glorification of the body. If now 
by regeneration all is to be understood from the first stirrings of 
grace, the whole of the apostle’s description may then be applied to 
the regenerate ; because the very heedfulness of the law is called 
forth by grace. But it is surely more correct and scriptural to call 
regeneration that inward process only, by which, after the need of 
redemption is awakened, the power of Christ bears sway in the 
soul ; so that a new, spiritual man comes into being, and exercises 
his ruling power. According to this acceptation, the state under the 
law cannot co-exist with regeneration, and without question there- 
fore—as vii. 24 would seem to express the awakened need of re- 
demption, and ver. 25 the experience of redemption itself—vers. 14— 
24 are to be assigned to a period before regeneration, and understood 
as portraying the conflict in the breast of one who is awakened. 
As, however, the apostle in this section makes use of the present, 
while before and afterwards he employs the aorist, we are led to infer 
that he does not regard this state of conflict as concluded with the 
experience of redemption. In the description (14-24) itself too, as 
will afterwards be more particularly shewn, an advance in the con- 
flict with sin is clearly observable, the better J stands out in the man 
more and more, and he feels in God’s law a gradually growing plea- 
sure. This appears at ver. 17 especially in the vvvi dé odxére, and at 
ver, 20, in od«étt, which indicate a state now past. In a far higher 
degree, as ver. 25 expresses, is this the case after the experience of 
the redeeming power of Christ, where the conflict with sin is de- 
scribed as resulting mainiy in the triumph of the better elements in 
man. Buta conflict remains still, even after the experience of re- 
generation ; and that even the regenerate man does not always 
appear victorious, that even for him times of temptation, of very sore 
temptation, come on, the Scripture assures in express declarations 
(comp. at 1 John ii, 1), and in its records of the life of the apostles, as 
does the experience of all saints of all times. Add to this considera- 
tion, that commensurately with true progress in the life of faith, 
our perception of the stirrings of sin becomes more searching and 
spiritual, conscience becomes more delicate and censures strictly even 
the smaller deviations, which had else on lower standards remained 
unnoticed, and it is clearly right that Augustine and the great 
doctors of the church who followed him, should declare, that even the 
regenerate man can and must say of himself all that the apostle, 
vers. 14-24, utters. The safest answer therefore to the question, 
whether Paul is here treating of the regenerate, is, that in the pas- 
sage, vers. 14-24, he immediately describes the state of the man be- 
fore regeneration, since his purpose is, to set forth coherently the 
whole course of development ; in the consciousness, however, that 
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phenomena entirely similar present themselves within the regenerate 
man, he makes the description applicable to the regenerate also. 
The opinion, therefore, on the one side, that the apostle <mmedi- 
ately and directly intends the regenerate, and on the other the as- 
sertion, that in the regenerate man nothing answering to the 
picture, vers. 14-24, can be found, are alike entirely erroneous. The 
distinction between the conflict and the fall of the unregenerate and 
the conflict and fall of the regenerate, remains, notwithstanding the 
subjective feeling of their near affinity, objectively so great (as at Vil. 
24, 25 will be proved) that anxiety, lest the view proposed should 
strip regeneration of its essential character, must appear entirely 
unfounded.* If we now look back again to the first question, of 
which period of his life the apostle could say such things as he 
utters, vers. 14-24, it is clear that he cannot be immediately de- 
scribing his moral state after the Lord’s appearing to him near 
Damascus, but his inward conflicts under the yoke of the law; yet 
the transition into the present certainly indicates, that even in his 
then existing state, he still caught the tones of feeling which made 
him exclaim with perfect truth, although with incomparably more 
delicate application to deeper and tenderer relations than in his for- 
mer state (comp. at vu. 24, 25): What I would, I do not, and what 
I would not, that I do; wretched man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ! (Comp. at 2 Cor. xii. T, etc.) 
Vers. 7, 8.—The first two verses of this section contain the gen- 
eral fundamental thought briefly expressed, which ver. 9, etc., further 
carries out. The apostle expresses in these the relation of sin to 
the law, and describes the latter as the power which brings sin tu 
sight. Sin zs in human nature, even apart from law, but by the 
law does it manifest itself, and so reach the human consciousness. 
Hence, also, notwithstanding this provocation of sin by the law, the 
law itself is no sinful production, but rather it is holy, just, and 
good (ver. 12), as the expression of the holy will of God, of whose 
eternal, unalterable nature it even therefore partakes (comp. Ps. 
cxix. 96), and is designed to lead to life; but sin perverts it to 
death, (Ver. 10 and the observations at John xii. 50, compared 
with Levit. xvii. 5 ; Deut. v. 16, 33.) What the apostle declares 
here, therefore, holds also, not by any means merely of the Mosaic 
ceremonial law, but of the moral law, generally, in all forms of its 
manifestation among heathens, Jews and Christians. It is the 
entirely universal character of law, that sin breaks and swells up 


* Reiche has strikingly failed in his acceptation of this passage ; he holds that the 
Jewish humanity, comprehended in the apostle’s person, is speaking here. The one-sided 
reference of the vouoc merely to the Jewish ceremonial law, is the immediate cause of 
this clearly false acceptation; that one-sided reference itself, however, is founded in the 
doctrinal principles of this learned man. 
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against it (comp. at ver. 13), since it checks the stream of sinful . 
desire in a concrete case by a positive command (évrod7), and by 
this check urges to such a transgression of the commandment as 
renders palpable to the man his own moral state, The relation in 
which Paul in these verses places sin (duagria), and desire (émOvpia), 
is peculiar. It would seem, at first sight, that he considered the 
érOvuia as the first, the duapria as the derived principle. In the sinful 
act the two are really so related ; the evil desire is the mother of 
the evil deed (James i. 15); but dwapria denotes here the sinful 
state in general, which in the special case is merely revealed, and 
for this relation their position is exactly reversed. The émOvuia, 
prava concupiscentia, issues from the general, sinful nature of man, 
as its first manifestation, and then the act follows. Upon nearer 
consideration of the apostle’s words, however, it becomes evident, 
that he intends the relation of dyaptia to émOvpia to be exactly 
so understood here. Sinfulness causes evil desire in all its forms 
(réoav émOvpiar), to rise up through the law in the inward man 
(katewpydoaro év éuot); and the Divine commandment against de- 
sire now unveils to man his corruption. A carrying out of the 
desire into act is not at all in question. The desire itself is sinful, 
and forbidden in the law, and the man may become conscious of his 
sinfulness, even by the greatness of the lust, although it should not 
break forth into outward evil deeds, which indeed is commonly the 
case. Hence, too, the ov« émOvujoec (Exod. xx. 14; Deut. v. 8) is 
~ not to be taken, according to Tholuck, with an “and so forth,” as 
though Paul were selecting but one from the many commandments ; 
it is to be understood as the comprisal of the whole law. Positively, 
all laws say : love God above everything ; negatively, they all say : 
suffer not thyself to covet ; that is, cleave not with thy love to any 
created thing, not even to thyself, but to the Eternal only.* The 
essence of this ém@vuia is not desire in itself, joy in this or that—for 
the perfect man would have the highest, purest pleasure in all the 
works of God—but desire, when separate from God, selfish love, es- 
tranged from God. The command ovx émOvurjoec, therefore, is 
nothing less than that man give himself up with all his own desire 
and joy ; this giving-up, however, is not possible without regenera- 
tion, and hence man can never, as the following discourse demon- 
strates, arrive at peace by the law ; he needs a Deliverer from himself 
(ver. 24). (Ver. 8, the dud tic évroAjc, as afterwards, ver. 11, is 


* Tho apostle takes no notice of the circumstance which is the rarer case, that even 
the fright, the terror of sin, may hurl into sin, if the shield of faith is wanting. Evil 
thoughts, that fill the heart with horror, may, by this very terror, which takes away the 
presence of mind, draw men down into sin. The histories of criminals often afford proof 
of this. Still, to explain such cases, we might assume, perhaps without exception, either 
previous moral corruption, or intellectual weakness in conjunction with disease. 
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better connected with ddopu7jv AaBotoca than with the following 
words, because the peculiar working of the law is thus most definitely 
indicated.) 

Vers. 9, 10.—The apostle now, after having expressed the general 
thought, proceeds in the description of the course of development in 
the man from its first beginnings ; he describes a state in which sin 
is as yet dead, and man is living without law. This state of childish 
unconsciousness is disturbed by the law with its commandment in 
the case in question. There is a question, however, how we are to 
conceive such a state of life without law, for the apostle cannot mean 
the state of infancy proper ; yet, except this, there is no time in the 
life of man in which it may strictly be said that man is in it without 
law, and sin without motion.* It may aid essentially in explaining 
this difficulty, to remark, that the apostle, during his entire discus- 
sion, is not supposing crimes and such outbreaks of sin, which even 
the magistracy resents, and which draw after them the contempt of 
the world ; for the law is assuredly able to repress sins of this kind, 
and man can by the guidance of the law fulfil of his own power 
so called opera civilia or justitice externa. But in such a state of 
legal action all laws and ordinances appear to man as political, or 
at least as merely human statutes, and his whole effort is without 
reference to God; he avoids sin, not for God’s sake, but for its 
disagreeable external consequences, which to be sure is better than 
that recklessness which does not even shun consequences, yet still 
does not satisfy absolute righteousness. With such a state of mind, 
the apostle has nothing at all to do here. He is speaking rather of 
that moment when his relation to God dawns upon man, not merely 
in conception, but in essence and power, and he learns to regard all 
the commandments and ordinances of the law as Divine, that is, as 
absolute commandments. The whole time before this moment he 
calls the life without law, when sin was dead.t With this accepta- 
tion results, also, what holds equally of all subsequent stages of 
development, that we are not to suppose this first stage as instanta- 
neously overpast. Unquestionably, indeed, with most men, the 
discernment of the law, as being the will of the absolutely holy God, 
takes place instantaneously, and the former and after life may be 

* Usteri (in the Paul. Lehrbegr. 4th edit. p. 39) supposes this state to be like that of 
Adam before the fall, which is surely against the apostle’s meaning, who considers this 
state of the deadness of sin itself as a consequence of the fall. 

+ The 7 duapria dvénoev (ver. 9), is not, as Riickert still holds, to be construed “sin 
again revived,” as though it had once been alive (from which conception the reading é¢7- 
oev, which must certainly be set aside, proceeded); dvafiw is rather “to come to life” 
(aufleben) as dvéornw (in its intransitive tenses) is “to arise, stand up.” The coming to 
life, however, presupposes no antecedent living of that which comes to life, but a slum- 
bering only of the life in it. Thus comes to life the slumbering germ of a grain of seed, 


which had not as yet independently lived. The expression, “to come to life again, for the 
second time,” is here wholly inappropriate. 
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clearly distinguished ; but it is only by degrees that the risen light 
diffuses itself into the different regions of the inward life, and even 
those who have made progress may have still to experience on 180- 
lated departments, that they were living there without law, since 
the necessity of applying the Divine law in this or that individual 
case had been a long time in becoming to them a matter of living 
consciousness. Thus it may be perceived what is meant by the 
expression ywplc vouov duagria vexpd, without law sin was dead. The 
deadness of sin does not imply that it has no motion at all ; for its 
very essence is.a disordered life, and must always manifest itself as 
such, although often negatively only, by failure in fear and love of God ; 
but it is so far dead without law, as that it is not at first discerned in 
its nature and in its whole magnitude, without the light of the law to 
enlighten its darkness. With that knowledge, however, the sin itself 
increases: first, because from this knowledge there is generated a 
resistance which enhances the fierce power of the natural life (ver. 
13); next, because the sin, which has entered into the consciousness, 
is like a germ awakened from slumber, that strives for an ever- 
growing development. Man’s self-will champs fiercely the bit that 
would curb it: the love of knowledge, perverted to curiosity, burns 
with eagerness to taste the forbidden thing ; and thus through the 
law sin perfects itself in itself by the heightened action of desire ; 
granting that it does not, as indeed will but rarely happen, break 
forth into acts of open criminality. (This phenomenon is so conso- 
nant to experience that it is recognized in the Old Testament, Prov. 
ix. 17, and even by profane authors. Comp. the noted passage in 
Ovid. Amor. iii, 4, ‘‘ Nitimur in vetitum semper cupimusque nega- 
ta.”) To the quickening of sin the apostle immediately attaches 
the dying of the J, the better self ;* it would seem, therefore, that 
the latter had been alive before the moment of the law’s coming in, 
that is, that the better had prevailed, and that accordingly this 
moment would seem to be the signal, not of an advance to the 
better, but of a retrogression to the worse. And indeed this is Paul’s 


* T believe it may be said that the development of the conflict assumes in many men 
a different shape. Sin is with many alive from the beginning, and the better self seems 
to sleep. The course of conversion with such persons then takes the shape, that the con- 
fiict is first developed, when the J awakes from its deep slumbers in the inner man, and 
opposes itself to the unresisted dominion of the sinful element. The apostle’s description, 
therefore, is not to be understood as prescribing one uniform and invariable process of 
conversion ; experience indeed shews, that in the life of many converted persons, ¢. g., 
Spener’s and Zinzendorf’s, no such decisive moment occurred as Paul describes in 
the passage vii. 24. But such as theirs naturally are only to be supposed in the 
church; with heathens and Jews, as those of whom Paul was immediately thinking, 
the conversion must necessarily have shewn itself, as Paul represents it; because with 
them any abiding in the grace of baptism is out of the question, and consequently in them 
conversion must reveal itself as one marked and instantaneous act by which they enter 
into the communion of the faithful. 
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meaning, as ver. 13 clearly shews; yet the deterioration is but a 
seeming one, like the full, open coming-out of a hitherto lurking 
disease, As no cure is possible without this, so unless sin be thus 
forced to shew itself, there is no deliverance from it. The relatively 
better state, which consists in an amiable temper, and freedom from 
violent desires, is also but a seeming one, that has no true foundation, 
and therefore vanishes as soon as the hour of temptation approaches. 
The coming forth of sin, however, is not, as was before noticed, to be 
understood of open criminality and wickedness, from which man 
on any standard can and must by his own power refrain, but of 
those inward impulses and subtle workings of sin, which are beyond 
the cognizance of human judgment. Meantime it is certainly pos- 
sible, even for the gross offender, when the law becomes alive in him, 
forthwith by penitence and faith, to enter into redemption ; but he 
may not abuse this position for the purpose of exculpating himself. 
The actual thief or adulterer may not appeal to his sinfulness as 
rendering his thus sinning necessary: he could perfectly well have 
refrained from the deed; but the inward lust no man can of his 
own power do away ; and it is of the overmastering force of this that 
the apostle immediately treats here. 

Vers. 11-13.—Paul lingers still upon these thoughts,* and exalts 
the holiness of the law, as an expression of the will of the holy God, 
so that the cause of its effect in augmenting sin is only to be found 
in sin itself. The law is but the innocent occasion, the conditio 
sine qua non; the causa efficiens is the sinfulness of man. The lat- 
ter, therefore, appears (with a glance at Gen. iii.) as a thing prop- 
erly foreign to the man, deceiving even himself. This relation of 
the éyé, I, to dvapria, sin, is of the highest importance for under- 
standing what follows, and for scriptural anthropology in general. 
Sin is not the nature, the substance of man himself (as evil generally 
is nothing substantial, but merely discord, the disturbance of the 
relations originally ordained by God); rather has the germ of the 
Divine image remained even in fallen man, to which grace knits on 
her work of bringing him back to God. (Comp. at Rom. ii. 14, 15.) 
This better germ of life, however, appears in the natural state, when 
sin has spruug to life, as suppressed by a foreign power, clouded and 
obscured in its nature, and hence the operation of grace finds ex- 
pression in striving to draw it forth, and give it dominion. Sin, 
therefore, is not to be considered as a sum of isolated evil actions, 
any more than good as a sum of isolated good deeds, but both good 
and evil are elements of life ; wherefore, where good or evil has. 
place in a person, the one or the other element, light or darkness, 


* The delineation of the state under the law begins fundamentally at ver. 9, with the 
22Nobonc O& Tig évroAge, the description itself does not properly follow until ver. 14, while- 
vers. 10-13 regard more immediately the moment of transition. 
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the Lord of the kingdom of light, or the prince of darkness, exercises 
dominion. Therefore, it is said also, 1 John iii. 8, 6 mousy tiv dyap- 
tiav éx Tob daBdAov eoriv, he that doeth sin is of the devil. But the 
dominion of sin, when it is allowed, takes the form of dnat#, decect, 
because the J fancies it will find in sin true joy and abiding satis- 
faction, in which, however, it deceives itself. Sin, as discord, is 
never able to allay that thirst for eternal joy which is planted in 
every being, for she brings ever in her train the loathing of herself. 
The law fulfils, then, one of its important aims in bringing this 
deceit to the consciousness of man ; it manifests the secret hidden 
nature of evil (iva avi diaoria), it heightens it in its nature, in 
order the more surely to awaken disgust at it, and to convert all the 
desire and love of man to that good, which as internal harmony, 
appeases the longing for eternity. The words iva yévnrat ka®? vTEp- 
BoAiy duaptwrcs 4 duaptia, that sin may become exceeding sinful, 
therefore, are not to be refined on ; they would seem, in this obvious 
and simple sense to assert that the commandment heightens sin. As 
a rapidly flowing stream rolls calmly on, so long as no, object checks 
it, but foams and roars when met by any obstruction, just so calmly 
does the sinful element hold its course through the man so long as 
he does not stem it ; but if he would realize the Divine command- 
ment, he begins to feel the might of the element, of whose dominion 
he had as yet not dreamed. 

(The construction is not without difficulty. To ’AAAd 7 duaptia 
the words éuol yéyove Odvato¢g are evidently to be supplied from 
the preceding, but the following iva pari duapria seems to stand un- 
connectedly, and some expositors would bracket it as parenthesis, 
without doubt erroneously. It is better to refer tva to the Divine 
purpose, and consequently to supply: ‘‘ wherein (namely as sin 
becomes the cause of death to men) God purposes that.” Ka? 
drepBodjv = drepBadrdAdvrwe, is frequently used by Paul. [Comp. 1 
Cor. xii. 81 ; 2 Cor. i. 8, iv. 17; Gal. i. 13.] The formulais found 
also in later profane writers. The second éva is to be taken as stand- 
ing quite parallel to the first ; the second clause only illustrates and 
enhances the thought of the Ars, 

Mer; 14.—Hereupon the carnal state of man is opposed to the 
purely objective Divine nature of the law (the sewer ats is to be 
interpreted as emanation of God, of the mvedua, Jobn iv. 24). Spirit 
and flesh lust against each aithies: (Gal. v. 17.) Therefore, the I 
also and the law are against each other, the I would be inden adent. 
There is certainly no break to be made here at ver. 14 ; the apostle 
does not pass to any new representation ; but the change of -the 
tenses—the present being maintained so constantly to the end of 
the chapter, while hitherto preterites were used—cannot, as al- 
ready observed, be overlooked. We find a generalization of the 
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relations signified in this; Paul regards, in what follows, man 
in himself, at all stages of development, in conflict with the law, 
and, in as far as the old man remains even after regeneration, so far 
the following description, as has been shewn above, has its truth 
also for the regenerate man himself.* But the question occurs, 
what conception are we to form of odgé, and its derivative oapkeKdc ? 
Schleusner reckons no less than sixteen significations of odpé, which 
Bretschneider and Wahl have indeed reduced to seven ; still, even 
these learned men have failed to exhibit any natural sequence in 
these significations. ‘The following observations may perhaps facili- 
tate a survey of the process by which its various meanings are 
developed. dpé, ws, signifies, primarily, the substance of the flesh, 
as belonging to the living organism ; as dead it is called xpéac. In 
this meaning, as substance of the body, flesh and bones are often 
connected (e. g., Luke xxiv. 39; Eph. v. 30) to indicate emphat- 
ically the material quality. This sensuous signification becomes 
then applied in holy writ to spiritual things in two ways. Jirst, 
flesh is conceived as the visible veil of the spirit, and so far odpé ap- 
pears as an equivalent to ypduya, letter, the veil of the spirit in the 
Scripture, or to davepov, manifest, in contrast with Kpvmrdv, hidden 
(Rom. ii. 28, 29 ; Col. ii, 1, 5 ; Heb. ix. 10), and denotes the out- 
ward, the outside—the form in contrast with the essence ; neat, odpé 
signifies the decaying, perishable part of man, in contrast with the 
eternal, imperishable spirit dwelling in him. This sense appears 
especially in the forms odpé wai aiua (Matth. xvi. 17 ; 1 Cor. xv. 50; 
Eph. vi. 12) and réoa odp§ (Luke iii. 6 ; John ii. 6 ; 1 Pet.i. 24), 
as signifying the decaying, perishable race of man generally. With 
the idea of decay is then necessarily given that of sinfulness as its 
cause ; death penetrated among mankind with sin; and decay is 
but death in its gradual diffusion. Accordingly sinfulness itself is 
also, especially in the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, directly 
called odpé, and émOvutar oapxéc, desires of flesh (Eph. ii. 8; 1 John 
ii. 16 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18), a vod¢ oapkdc, mind of flesh (Col. ii. 18), odpa 
oapkoc, body of flesh (Col. ii. 11, compared with Eccles. xxi. 16), 
and the like are spoken of. Finally, this usage is not to be under- 
stood, as implying that the writers of the Bible considered sin as 
grounded merely in the. bodily impulses, as a preponderating 
sensuality. The odpé is rather to be understood, as embracing the 
whole psychical life, with all its will and mind ; for without the ani- 

* That the phenomena here described admit, indeed, a partially universal application, 
cannot be denied. Yet I thick the ground of the apostle’s change of tense lies in the 
vividness of his conception, which naturally leads him to realize and depict the scene as if 
now actually passing within him. Besides, the point at which he passes from the past to 
the present is where, having occasion to state a universal truth, “the law is spiritual,” 
and hence to use the present tense, he naturally employs the present in the answer 
ing clause.—[K. 
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mating pvy7 (distinguished from mveipa), the odo& alone cannot even 
commit sin. It igs certainly correct, however, that odpé can be used 
to denote only human sin, the sin of the world of evil spirits having 
quite a different character. In this it is of a spiritual nature, 
and, therefore, incurable ; in the natural man sin has only pene- 
trated the psychical, sensuous nature; the spirit, being oppressed or 
troubled by sin, may be defiled, but it has not sin in its nature. 
When in man sin occupies the spirit itself, and proceeds from it, he 
is then on his way to the sin against the Holy Ghost.* The use of 
the adjectives capxixéde and odpxevoc may now be easily explained. 
The latter (2 Cor. iii. 8, is the only place where it is quite ascer- 
tained) answers to our “fleshy” (German fleischern, or fleischig) ; 
the former is our “fleshly, carnal” (German fleischlich). In the 
later Greek, the two adjective forms were confounded, and hence 
many variations are found in the readings ; in the New Testament, 
however, except in the passage above adduced, oapxixd¢ should be 
everywhere read. This form, then, designates alike the merely out- 
ward (Rom. xv. 27; 1 Cor. ix. 11), and the perishable, and, there- 
fore, sinful, which latter meaning prevails in the passage before us. 
The éyé, namely, is so far called capkexdc, as it is controlled by sin ; 
not, as having sin essentially in itself, for in the course of the follow- 
ing exposition of the apostle it appears as again freed from that 
foreign dominion, as it was relatively free from it before sin became 
alive (ver. 9). The expression tenpapévog i716 tiv duaptiav, sold 
under sin, also points to the same relation ; the image of one sold 
for a slave, and in need of being ransomed, lies at its foundation. 


* Compare more particularly hereon at the important passage, 2 Cor. vil. 1. Very 
striking observations upon this subject are to be found in Vitringa obs. sacr. (Jenz 1723), 
pag. 660, seqq. Comp. also my opuse. theol. (Berol. 1833), pag. 156, seqq. Miller, in 
his excellent work upon sin (Breslau, 1839, B. i. s. 182), thinks my illustration of the 
notion of odpé more satisfactory in the treatise upon the Trichotomy than here. I am not 
aware, however, that I have expressed myself otherwise in the commentary than in that 
treatise, only I have here developed my view more fully. The scriptural explanation which 
Miller himself gives of odp& I certainly cannot acknowledge to be the right one, and it is 
impossible for it to sustain itself. Miller is of opinion that the expression odpé does not 
signify the sinful element in man, but ‘ail that is merely human, the human as denuded 
of its relation to God, and in contrast to this relation” (p. 184). That mvedua, in opposi- 
tion to odpé, is not the human, but the Divine spirit; vodc or 6 ow dvopwroe is used in 
contrast to odp§ But vodc is acknowledged to be a function only of the mvetua, and 
how the gow dvOpwro¢ is to be otherwise understood than of the rveiyua, is not to be 
conceived. But even setting aside this identity of the mvedua with both the notions 
which Miller recognizes as opposite to odpé, the assumption of such contrast itself con- 
tradicts the notion of cdépé which he has proposed. Paul states here a conflict in the 
man between the odpé and the vod, it cannot be that all which is merely human is called 
odpé, for that includes the vodc itself. ‘dpe is the human nature, so far as it is separated 
from God, and becomes subject to the power of darkness, that is, cdua and wuy7, in the 
mvevua, on the contrary, or, taken as faculty, in the vovc, the light has remained to him, 
a light still in bis darkness; the good impulses proceed from it, as from the odpé the evil 
ones. 
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For the free man only can come into bondage, and becomes free 
again with his liberation from it. True, indeed, he cannot loose 
himself from it, but needs a ransomer, and to this point the deduc- 
tion of the apostle leads (ver. 24). Therefore, even the regenerate 
man may ascribe carnality to himself, in that he, albeit for moments 
only, has yet to experience the dominion of the flesh. 

(The reading oidavev is without hesitation to be preferred to the 
other, oida wév, which has no manuscript authority at all, and 
has evidently proceeded merely from the fact that the singular 
stands elsewhere in the whole passage. But for the very purpose of 
indicating that the apostle is not expressing merely individual expe- 
riences, but such as belong also to the race, the employment of 
the plural was necessary here at the turning-pvint of the whole dis- 
cussion.) 

Vers. 15-20.—The thought just expressed in general terms, éyo 
oapkixdc ei, the apostle carries out experimentally in the following 
verses, and describes in the most vivid manner the fluctuation of 
desires and thoughts both tempting and fighting against temp- 
tation. The repetition of the same words (ver. 15 recurs in ver. 
19, and ver. 16 in ver. 20, word for word) gives in the most touch- 
ing manner the impression of a dreary uniformity in this in- 
ward struggle, before a higher power of peace has revealed itself 
in the mind. Still, this repetition is by no means to be con- 
sidered as entirely without purpose ; it is intended rather to lead 
to ever stronger consciousness of the sinful state, and thereby to 
ever livelier longing for redemption. In the course of the con- 
flict, too, the more conscious separation of the better self from 
sin bespeaks progress, which the apostle indicates, not merely by 
the stronger expression, which marks, as he advances (ver. 22), 
his joy in the Divine law, but also by the growingly perceptible 
separation of the old man from the forming new man, and of the 
law of sin from the law of the Spirit. It is yet to be observed, that 
here again the apostle’s representation is not to be applied to offences 
such as are punished by human authority ; that no murderer, 
therefore, or adulterer, or perpetrator of any other act universally 
regarded as criminal can say, I do what I would not, but I cannot 
help it. Such an one thé apostle would answer : thou hypocrite, 
thou canst well forbear committing the act, if thou only appliest the 
natural powers which God has bestowed upon thee. The whole 
representation regards the inner man, and subtler transgressions of 
the Divine commandment, e. g., by an over-hasty word. Hence, it 
has also its perfect truth for the regenerate man,* who is open to 

* Tho limit wherein which a regenerate person can still sin, and within which 


not, can be determined by men only at the extreme limits. We may say, a regen- 
erate person who should commit a premeditated murder or the like, was entirely fallen 
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impressions from the more subtile temptations only. But conscience 
being also more acute in him, his situation is, in reference to his 
grade of sensibility, quite similar to that represented here, and he 
is as much in need of daily repentance and renewed forgiveness of 
sins, as the unregenerate is of the first repentance. It is yet requi- 
site in this passage to consider the relation of the one and the other 
self (éyé), of which respectively Paul speaks, to the unity of the per- 
sonality. The one self approves the good, gives assent to the law 
(ver. 16, ojudnue TH voum), nay, has its pleasure in it (ver. 22, ovv7j= 
douat 7 vou); the other, notwithstanding, commits sin, that is, 
nourishes desire, evil concupiscence, although hindered by the former 
from open acts of crime.* In quite a similar manner our Lord 
also speaks (Matth. x. 39) of a twofold wvy7j, one of which must 
die, if the other is to be kept. According to the ordinary notion 
of the soul, as a thing absolute and self-dependent, that generates of 
itself, at pleasure, alike good and evil, this mode of expression is 
hard to be explained ; but, as already observed at Matth. x. 39, it 
becomes quite intelligible when the soul is considered as a receptive 
nature, penetrated by the powers of light and darkness, that contend 
in it for the mastery. In the better self, light becomes predomi- 
nant ; in the sinful one, darkness : and the man thus perceives in the 
unity of his life the duplicity of the struggling elements, that reflect 
their nature in him ; he has not two souls, but the oneness becomes 
duality by the powers that are operative init. By total surrender 
to the one or the other of these elements, he passes entirely into 
their nature. Hven before Christ, experience led rightly to such a 
duplicity in the inner man, Besides the well known “ video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor” of Ovid (Metam. vii. 19), and besides 
the expression of Epictetus: 6 duaprdver 6 pay OéAer ob Trove, Kad 6 
GéAe Towel, he who errs does not what he would, and does what he 
would not (Enchir. ii. 26), the passage of Xenophon (Cyrop. vi. 1, 21) 
is particularly remarkable, in which two souls are expressly distin- 
guished, with the entirely correct remark, that the phenomena of the 
inward conflict, and of attraction to good as well as to evil, cannot 
be satisfied by the explanation that the same soul addresses itself at 
one time to the good, at another to the bad, for that in the choice 
of the one, the attraction towards the other manifests itself at the 


from faith; but ifa believer should be faulty in a word, or a similar small matter, it would 
naturally not be considered as itself apostacy. Notwithstanding, even one word may, in 
the Divine judgment, be a very heavy sin, if, e. g., it is intended to wound a neighbour 
deeply; and circumstances which often God only knows, may exceedingly mitigate a 
seemingly very heavy sin. The greatness of the temptation, the degree of consciousness 
and the like, which are beyond human judgment, are instances in point. 

* Bengel says very aptly upon this: ‘‘ Assensus hominis legi contra semet ipsum 
prestitus, illustris character est religionis, magnum testimonium de Deo,” 
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same time.* Of course, however, the willing of good before regene- 
ration can only be considered as the free will gradually developing 
itself, as a disposition for true freedom, as mere velleitas. For this 
déAecv can only express itself negatively, in checking the outbreak 
of sin into the gross act ; as soon as the man becomes conscious that 
the evil desire, as such, is sin, he feels that mere willing is not suf- 
ficient to remove it, even as it is incapable of calling forth in the 
heart holy motions and desire for holiness, 

(The ob yevdéoxw, ver. 15, is not to be construed, with Augustine 
and Grotius, “I approve not,” as Reiche still maintains. For al- 
though the conceptions “ know,” and “approve, be inclined towards,” 
pass into each other, the context here forbids the tautology “be in- 
clined to, love,” 6éAecv expressing the same thing. Weare led so to 
construe the expression, only because the speaker seems to know 
well what he does, as at ver. 18 too it is said: oida yap x. 7. A. But 
in this it is overlooked, that although the apostle does know well 
the fact of the inward conflict, he does not comprehend the cause of 
this phenomenon, or at least in the described moment of moral de- 
velopment he pictures the speaking subject as perplexed in his view 
of it ; as it is said, John ii, 8, of the regenerating Spirit, “a man_ 
hears and perceives its sound indeed, but knows not whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth.”—Ver. 16. Ldz@nu is weaker than the 
following ovy7jdowa, ver. 22, which is distinguished from é¢7douar, 
designating malignant joy. The two expressions are found only 
here in the New Testament.— Vers. 17 and 20, the vvvi dé obxéte is 
important ; Paul indicates therein, as has been remarked above, a 
progress; he is supposing that the man at first himself performs the 
evil, till the separation of the ém@vuia and the vod¢ is completed in 
him, and evil hence stands opposed to him, an affliction and burden 
to his true and proper self. Nvvi is not to be understood of time, 
but is merely inferential. The advance in time is indicated only » 
in the ov«ért.t-—Ver. 18. Upon the olnet év tH capki pov 1) duaeria, 

* Reiche, in a strange manner, explains these words of the apostle, expressing so pro- 
foundly the general experience of all more earnest men, of the ideal and real Jew! The 
conformity of profane writers with the apostle’s expression might surely have taught him 
better. 

+ No such advance in time is, I think, indicated by ov«ért. By a use frequent in classic 
Greek and the New Testament, analogous to that of viv and vuvi, obxére often denotes not 
that which has been, and is or will be no longer, but that which naturally would have 
been, but under existing conditions is not. Thus 2 Cor. i. 23, gewdopevoc dudv odxére 
HAGov, sparing you, Ino longer came, means not, “I no longer came as I formerly did,” but 
“no longer asI otherwise should.” See note to uyKérs, Acts xiii. 84. See Hom. Il. Lib. 
ii. 1. 141; Adsch. Prom. 775; Sex. Emp. adv. Matth. ii. 42. Hence it is used logically, 
Rom. xi. 6, ef 08 ydpure, obxére t& tpywv, and if by grace, it ts no longer of works (as it 
otherwise would have been); Gal. iii. 18. Od«érc then is here (with Wahl, Meyer, and De 
Wette) logical: “as the case stands (vvv/) it is no longer I that do it, as it otherwise would 
have been,” @. ¢., it follows thence that itis not I that do it—Nor does any such advance as 
Olshausen finds seem otherwise indicated. The stronger ovv7douaz (instead of ciudnue) 
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and the déiev rrapdxertat pot, comp. at 21, 22.—Ver. 18. A.B.C. 
and several critical authorities leave out etpioxw, and read only : 70 
68 Kateogydgeoba, ob. The omission of the verb seems more difficult 
to explain than its addition, and therefore I prefer the shorter read- 
ing.—Ver. 20, The most considesable authorities, namely the Codd. 
B.C.DEG., omit the first ¢yé, while the second remains quite un- 
disputed ; the omission seems certainly very proper, for the follow- 
ing éyé, together with dwapria, goes back to 6é2w and ro, there was 
therefore no ground for putting éyé at the beginning of the verse ; 
still this its apparent superfluousness may have been the very reason 
for its omission.) 

Vers. 21-23.—The duality within the man, already indicated in 
the foregoing verses, is now more closely décxtied™ Paul distin- 
guishes the gow dvOowroc, inner man (Hph. iii. 16), from the é&w 
dvOpwroc, outer man (2 Cor. iv. 16); parallel with the first expres- 
sion he uses votc¢, mind,t with the second odpé, flesh, or wéAn, mem- 
bers. Considered in and by themselves, these expressions are not 
exact equivalents of ka:vicg dvOpwroc, new man (Eph. ii. 15, iv. 24), 
or Kavv7) Krlow, new creature (Gal. vi. 15; 2 Cor. v. 17), and madatog 
dvOpwroc, old man (Rom. vi. 6 ; Eph. iv. 22; Col. ili. 9). For the 
three latter formule refer only and solely to the production of 
the new man in regeneration (John i. 13); whereas every natural 
man has an inward man, a 7veipua, spirit, or vodc, mind, or as Peter 
says (1 Pet. iii. 4), axpuntoe dvOpwrog tij¢ Kapdiac, a hidden man of 
the heart. But as far as the transformation in regeneration begins 
in the mvedua or vods of the natural man, and the ¢nner man is the 
condition, we may say,the mother of the new man, so far the mean- 
ings touch one another, and although therefore in the passage before 
us the state of the reg enerate is not immediately the subject of dis- 
course, yet the dSuiptiog, with the modifications above noted, is 
applicable to this state also, The relation, however, of tvetpa or 
voo¢ to ode§ or péAn will be only smoperly understood from that 
trichotomy of human nature which serves as a basis to the apos- 
tle’s representation.{ Under the, sharp contrast, in which Paul 
places the two above-mentioned parts of man, his unity would be 
entirely annulled, if we might not, upon the authority of other pas- 
sages of Scripture (especially 1 Thess. v, 23, and Heb. iv. 12), supply 


seems suggested simply by the endeavour to bring out in heightened contrast the force 
and malignity of the enslaving principle. Nor indeed does the condition of the man 
seem anywhere more helpless and hopeless than at vers. 22, 23, 24.—[K. 

* Comp. hereon, and upon the connexion of ch. vii. and viii., Knapp’s treatise in the 
scriptis var. arg. p. 429, seq. 

+ In 2 Cor. iv. 16, however, there is reference also in éow dvOpwroc to the glorified 
body. 

¢ Comp. hereon my treatise: de trichotomia humane nature Nov. Test. scriptoribus 
recepta, which is printed in my opusc. theol. pag. 143 seq. 
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the ~vy7 as the third part, and indeed as that part, in which the 
man becomes conscious both of the vote and of the odpé, as his, and 
which therefore must be considered as the proper centre of his per- 
sonality. The mveiya (which in the vod¢ is conceived merely as 
ability, as capacity), represents the connexi6n of the pvy7 with the 
higher world of spirit, the ode its connexion with the creature. In 
the natural state certainly, the spiritual potency of the voic¢ is 
dimmed (2 Cor. vii. 1); the voi¢ of itself is in watasdryc, having no 
power or capacity to conquer (Eph. iv. 18), as even the conscience 
may be defiled (Tit. i. 15), whence the man is in need of the rvetua 
dyvov, the absolute, pure, supreme Spirit, for his perfection : mean- 
time, however, the votc, even although obscured, forms for the nat- 
ural man an inward light, that gives him a sort of insight. It is only 
by a continued resistance that this light is entirely extinguished, 
and all spiritual power vanishes. (Matth. vi. 23; Jude ver. 19.) 
Accordingly the apostle speaks of a véjo¢ tod vodc, that is, of a law 
coming to the consciousness of man through the vodc, This law, 
which the man feels himself unable to satisfy, is not, however, given 
to him autonomously, but God gives it him by the vodc, as the organ 
susceptible to Divine influences, The two laws therefore are not to 
be separated, as is still done by Tholuck ; they are entirely identical, 
but simply conceived according to their more immediate or re- 
moter sources.. Thus for the law of sin (vdwoc rij¢ dwaptiac), or law 
of flesh (vowoc tij¢ capxdc), the law of the devil (vdz0¢ tot diaBdAov) 
might be put, since the ultimate cause of the expressions of sin in 
man cannot be supposed without incitement from the kingdom of 
darkness and its prince. When, however, a law is assigned to sin 
itself, which is in its nature opposed to law, it is with a view to in- 
dicate, that in sinful development, no less than in good, there is a 
constant advance, an incessant urging and assertion of itself. It 
may be said, that in the department of sin the law of good is re- 
versed ; aS in good a constant law of attraction upwards reveals 
itself, so in evil a constant law of attraction downwards. No- 
thing, as has already been remarked on another passage, is more 
dangerous and erroneous than the opinion that one evil deed can 
stand isolated, that a man can commit one or anotherand then stop. 
Rather does all evil hang like a chain together, and every sin mul- 
tiplies the weight of the indwelling evil in frightful progression, 
until, quicker than the man forebodes, it turns him dizzy and drags 
him into the deep. But even so the good grows also in itself, and 
every slight victory furthers the elastic power which impels it up- 
wards. These two potencies, therefore, fight against each other in 
the wvy7, as their arena. The self, the J, has the insight into the 
better, has the 0éAeyv, wish, a sort of vellectas to do it; but the 
Katepydceo0a, performing, is wauting (ver. 18); thus the inward 
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power of action in the man, that which proceeds from the mvetjyia, is 
crippled. Sin makes a prisoner of the “ self” (ver. 23), it is a slave 
in its own house. 

(No emphasis is to be laid on the expressions 7 dwapria oixet, TO 
Oédev mapdnerra [vers. 18, 20, 21], as though oixeiv were to express 
the constant inhering, tapaxeioOa: the more distant attachment, for 
ver. 21, rapaxeioOac is used likewise of evil. The expression oixei év 
éuol duapria [ver. 17], is more nearly defined, ver. 18, by ob« oixet év 
Th capki pov dyab6v. The ov dyabov = kaxév, ver. 19, answers to 
duaptia considered as a state: sin is removed out of the nobler, 
higher potency of the man, the voic, into the lower, the »uy7) oap- 
Kukh, or the: odpé wuyexj. [Comp. at ver. 14.] The lower potency 
defiles the higher also, and represses its agency ; but the latter has 
not in itself the law of discord ; this is the case with the evil spirits 
only, and with men, when they have by continued personal sin killed 
the spirit itself—KaAév is used entirely as the Hellenic xadov kdya- 
66v in a moral-zsthetic meaning. > is similarly used in a moral 
sense, Kccl. ii. 11—Ver. 21. The difficult construction of the verse 
is not entirely cleared by any of the attempts to solve it [consult for 
them Reiche’s comm. ad loc.]; it seems necessary to assume an 
anacoluthon. With this supposition we must be guided by the 
leading notion véuoc, which must then in ver. 21 be understood as in 
vers. 22, 23, and thus of the law of God. With regard to the gram- 
matical construction, Tov véuov might be annexed to 7moety, But in 
this construction, especially maintained by Knapp, alike is the 76 
kadov™ harsh,,for which Knapp would improperly read td» Kadédy, 
and also the repetition of éwof, Consider further that Paul does not 
use the form vouov rovety [it is only found Gal. v. 3]; that in fine 
an étepoc vduo¢ is spoken of in ver 23, which is explained as vdpo¢ 
duaptiac ; and it seems simplest to take tov vduor as accusative of 
the object in the sense: ‘I find then the law, that evil is present 
with [or besets] me, while I yet wish to do good.” The placing rdy 
vouov before suits this sense very well.—Ver. 23, aixpadwrivw, as well 
as aixwadwredw [2 Tim. iii. 6] belongs only to the later Greek, and 
especially to the Alexandrine dialect. Comp. Phrynichus by Lo- 
beck, p. 442.) 

Ver. 24.—Thus, then, Paul had arrived at the proper turning- 
point in the interior of the spiritual life, to the complete development 
of the need of redemption, to the separating of law and gospel. The 
law has fulfilled its work, when it has awakened repentance, and de- 
spair of a man’s own power to exhibit true holiness alike in‘character 
and in act (Rom. iii, 20), and is thus become the conductor to Christ 

* The ro xaddv can only be taken as redundant, unless with Homberg véuov, or with 


Hemsterhuis «a/v is struck out, but for which there are no critical authorities. (Comp. 
Knapp, scr. v. arg. p. 437.) 
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(radaywyd¢ ei¢ Xprorév, Gal. iii 24). Yet it cannot but surprise us 
that he who thus from intensest longing cries for redemption, longs 
for this redemption not from sin, or from the law of sin, but from 
the ojua tod Oavarov, body of death = odua Ovnrév, mortal body.* 
All explanations of this expression, which discard the element of 
body, are nullified by the definite declarations of the apostle in the 
preceding part of the discourse, which constantly speaks of the flesh 
(odpé), nay of the members (wéAn, comp. vi. 12, vii. 18, 23, 25). Paul 
does not, however (as was remarked at ver. 14), hold the Manichean 
view of the flesh or the body as in and of itself sinful ; rather in so 
far as the body is necessarily connected with the psychical life of 
man, and as a member of the material world is exposed to its fierce 
and untamed powers, so far says the apostle “sin dwelleth in my 
flesh” (7) duaptia oikst év tH capki), He wishes, therefore, to be re- 
deemed not from the body in itself (he longs rather to be clothed 
upon with the true heavenly body, 2 Cor. v.), but only so to be re- 
deemed from the mortal body, that is, the body subjected by sin to 
corruption, that the Spirit may give it life. (Comp. at Rom. viii. 
11.) Accordingly, it may clearly be perceived from this passage also 
that Paul, as we already intimated, teaches the sinfulness of man’s 
nature, and recognizes in him the remains of the Divine image, to 
which restoring grace attaches itself. Man is become by original sin 
no mvevpa axd0aprov, unclean spirit, such as the evil spirits are ; but 
from the disobedient will of the pvy7, his bodily nature has prima- 
rily fallen a victim to mere natural life, with all its untamed and 
savage powers, whence by a reactive influence the mvetuat again has 
become repressed and darkened. Still the tvedua has retained a cer- 
tain light and measure of beneficent influence, which generate even 
in the heathen world phenomena relatively noble. (Comp. at Rom. 
ii. 14, 15.) Meantime this natural light suffices not, aided even by 
the natural power of the will, to do away with sin and rear true in- 
ward holiness, as the Divine law requires ; man needs a Redeemer, 
therefore, through whom his spirit may receive again the whole ful- 
ness of its original power, which hereupon first sanctifies the puyq 


* Could we point out an earlier moment to which we might refer the experience of 
the redemption of Christ in the spirit, and could this whole section be explained imme- 
diately of the regenerate, we might believe it admissible to take ver. 24, thus, “Would that 
I might, now that I am spiritually redeemed, be glorified in body also!” But so the re- 
demption would appear totally accomplished spiritually, and only remain to be completed 
corporeally ; while according to scriptural representation, it needs, as well for the spirit as 
for the whole man, constantly renewed repetition. 

+ But holy Scripture certainly knows nothing of the heathen view of the body, asa 
prison of the soul; it is rather to her a necessary organ ; wherefore, even upon the high- 
est stage of perfection, the body again appears, though in a glorified form Without body, 
the state of the soul is an imperfect one. (Comp. upon the relation of the body to the 
soul, Seneca [epist. 65] who expresses himself thereon in a manner nearly approaching 
the Christian doctring.) 
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and glorifies at last the body also. As, therefore, the lusts of the 
flesh war from beneath against the vyx7 ; so does the impulse of the 
spirit sanctify it from above ; hence sanctification must, before all 
things, be directed to the crucifying of the flesh (Galat. v. 24; 1 
Cor. ix. 27), because the spirit comes to have dominion, when the 
predominance of the flesh is suppressed. But if sin originated pri- 
marily in the tvedua or vovc, so that Paul might have said: auapria 
oiket év TH rvevuatt, sin dwelleth in my spirit, atonement would have 
been as entirely out of the question for man, as it is for evil spirits, 
for there had been within us no connecting point for grace. Since, 
then, even with the regenerate man, the body of death and the old man 
is living still, he also has occasion to exclaim : taAaizwpoc eyo dvOpwroc, 
wretched man that Iam; rather in a partial sense, however; the 
exclamation being here intended in its full compass, as liberation from 
the whole former state,.and longing for a thoroughly new life, whose 
peculiar character is described in the subsequent representation. 
(The expression tadaimupoc, from tAdw, to suffer, and tépoc, a rock, a 
heavy stone, is very suitable for describing the hard pressure under 
which man is suffering during the dominion of sin. It is found be- 
sides at Rev. iii. 17.—The choice of the word pvoua is also very sig- 
nificant ;* it involves that powerful, energetic snatching forth which 
is looked for not from any circumstance, but from some spiritually 
endowed and mighty person, hence t é¢ pe picetat; WHO will deliver 
me? That pvoera, moreover, includes not merely the communica- 
tion of a new principle of life, but the forgiveness of sins, atonement, 
the expression katdkpuwa obdév Toic év XpiotG testifies, In the words 

ék Tov owpatog Tob Oavdtov tovrov, the pronoun belongs to Loniren 
being, according to the known Hebrew use where two substantives 
are connected, placed after.) 


§ 12. Or tHe ExpErience or REDEMPTION UNTIL THE PERFEO- 
TION OF THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 


(VII, 25—VIII. 17.) 


To the question uttered in ver. 24: who shall redeem me? the 
apostle answers by a deep but eloquent silence. He points namely 


* The whole expression: tic we pooerat, expresses, moreover, not merely the thought: 
who will at last sometime deliver me out of this cheerless state of conflict, but also the 
thought: who can. The feeling finds vent, that no hwman help avails anything here. 

+ The Hypallage with pronouns in Greek is certainly unusual (comp, Winer's Gr 
§ 67.3 and Meyer ad loc.); but the context fayours here decidedly the aesttapGon of ‘: 
Hebrew idiom. (Comp. Gesenius Gr. p. 741.) For the thought, “body of this hitherto 
described death,” does not suit the context, since Gavarog last occurred at ver. 13, and 
the following description, from ver. 14, contains no point at all which could ead B the 
notion of death in a physical sense. But the combination eOue Oavarov suggests prima- 
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by it to that invisible and unspeakable act! of regeneration, when 
the man sees heaven open, and perceives the whisper of the Spirit. 
and therein the presence of God (1 Kings xix. 12), without know- 
ing whence the breathing cometh and whither it goeth (John iii. 8). 
To signify, however, that here the experience of redemption in his 
own heart is to be considered as attained, he utters his thanksgiving 
for this grace to the originator of the work of redemption, God the 
Father, through Christ, whom he can now from his heart call his 
Lord.* With this experience an entirely altered state commences 
within the man, the nature of which the apostle proceeds to de- 
scribe, unto entire perfection, even of the body (vill. 11). While 
in the former state the Divine law reflected’ itself indeed in the 
vovs, and the wish was stirring in the inner man, that he could keep 
it, nay, joy in it was perceptible, yet the main thing still was want- 
ing, the catepydfeoba, performing (vii. 18). The vod¢ could not in 
freedom serve the law of God,+ the very inner man was taken 
prisoner by the resisting law of sin. But by experience of the re- 
deeming power of Christ, whereby the vot¢ is strengthened, the man 
sees himself enabled, at least with the highest and noblest potency 
of his being, to serve the Divine law, and thus we no longer find in 
him the wish merely, but the power of accomplishing also. Mean- 
time the head only, as it were, is as yet lifted up from the raging 
sea, there is but the redemption of the spirit and mind (droAdreworg 
tod mvevpatog or vodc), to which afterwards, viii. 23, that of the body 
(drodbtpwowg Tod owpatoc) must be joined ; the odps, and the puy7 
necessarily to be considered as united with it, the whole inferior 
region of life, therefore, remains yet subject to the law of sin. Hence 
even in the regenerate the conflict lasts on, but it has lost its cheer- 
less uniformity ; in the power of Christ he is able ordinarily to 
conquer in this battle, and if he sometime fall (in lesser things), he 
knows how quickly to raise himself again (1 John ii. 2) ; so that 
peace governs now in that higher sphere of human existence, where 
once the contest was most violent, because there the opposition to 


‘tily physical death, as the crowning result of that corruption which has dominion of the 
whole man. dua rod Pavarov cannot certainly be: body, which is the cause of Odvaroc, 
but body which bears in itself the nature of death, = odua Ovyror [vili. 10]. The mean- 
ing “ mass, whole,” according to the analogy of p43 is quite inapplicable here. 

* Should the act of regeneration be supposed to have come to pass earlier, it would 
appear strange that from ver. 9 to 25 the name of Christ should not occur; this entirely 
agrees with our acceptation. 

+ Stier erroneously understands this of a mere pleasure in the Divine law in the thought 
of man, of like signification with ovv7dec0a: above; it is, however, more than that, it is 
the doing of the law in its spiritual import, since in its merely external requisitions the 
man may keep it even without grace. Such dozng only can rightly be called dovAgvew 
vou Ocod, the dovdeterv véuy duaptiac which happens merely with the odpé, is no doing 
of sin, but a mere remaining exposed to the motions of the sinful flesh. (Comp. Galat. v. 
17.) 
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sin revealed itself most determinedly. Accordingly they, who be- 
long to Christ, are freed from the condemning conscience, since the 
living spirit of Christ has made them free from sin and death (viii. 1, 
2). This new principle of life, however, is gradually to diffuse itself 
through the being of the man, until the soul, nay, the body, is glo- 
rified by it, and Christ becomes the life for the whole man, that he 
may raise him up at the last day. (Comp. Rom. viii. 11, with John 
vi. 44, etc. At both passages consult my explanation.) 
Notwithstanding that a most simple consistency results from this 
conception of the passage, it has been mistaken by almost all the older 
and later expositors;* nay Reiche would have the whole of ver. 25, 
which is so essential a*member in the apostle’s description, considered 
asa gloss. Most of the others refer the dea ovv to the whole descrip- 
tion of vii. 14-24—+so that ver. 25 is to represent the same state, 
which that section describes—and the dpa ovy (vii. 1), either to 
ch. v., or even, as Tholuck would, to ch. iii. Were no other accepta- 
tion of the passage possible, I would rather, with Reiche, strike out 
the verse, than adopt so forced an interpretation. Perhaps the false 
division of the chapters may have prevented the right sense of the 
words from being found, for it is indeed as improper as it can be. 
The seventh chapter ought surely to close with ver. 24, and all would 
then go on in connexion ; the strict particle of inference dpa and the 
yép following at viii. 2, 3, on no account allows the thread of the dis- 
course to be broken here. But what can have induced the expositors 
so unanimously to find the same thing in ver. 25, as is expressed vii. 
14-24, while the words so palpably declare something entirely differ- 
ent? It was believed that as the “law of God” was spoken of 
above also (ver. 23), the “serving with the mind the law of God” (voz 
dovaAsiw voum Scot), was identical with the ‘ pleasure in that law” 
(ovvqdowae TH voum Tod Geov, ver. 22), and again the “‘serving with 
the flesh the law of sin” (dovAedw oapxi vouw duaptiac) identical with 
the before described (vers. 15, 18, 23) dominion of the law of sin. 
But that is clearly not the apostle’s meaning.t In the state of 
which first the need of redemption was a result, the whole man, the 


* Gléckler only seems to have conceived it rightly; he is, however, too brief in his 
explanation of the important words for his view to be clearly perceived. 

+ It might be said, it is not: 7 odp& dovAever viuw duapriac, but éyO 7H capKt dovreia 
v. a, and therefore the I, just as from ver. 14—24, might be supposed as serving sin. But 
éyo in ver. 25 is not, as ver. 9 in the éy® dré@avor, to be understood as denoting the bet- 
ter part in man, for this is signified by the vodc, which is distinguished from it, and which 
can now serve the law of God; but as denoting the personality in general. Now in the 
regenerate man the flesh is surely not the flesh of another, but hzs own flesh, his old man, 
consequently he also remains, the flesh merely considered, still as regenerate subjected to 
the law of sin. Galat. v. 17 is especially important for understanding the whole passage, 
and there principally the words: iva uy, @ dv Oédnre, TadTa molHTe. So also here Paul 
supposes in the believer that possibility of xarepydtecbar, which is wanting in the merely 
awakened. 
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vov¢, therefore with him, was unable to serve the law of God, the 
better sed was taken captive by the law of sin. But here the vov¢ 
appears as freed, and in this freedom serving the law of God, and 
only the lower sphere of life remains subjected to the law of sin. 
The votic, however, being the ruling principle in the whole man, the 
law of God rules in it, and by it also in the whole man, although 
something indeed remains still to be got the better of and brought 
under, namely, the flesh itself yet captive in the sinful element.* 

(For eiyapsord 7G Oc the reading yvdpic 7H Oecd is found, which 
must, however, yield to the usual one, as having less critical sup- 
port.—The dua "Ijoo} Xpiorod is not to be taken elliptically, with 
éowOnv for instance supplied, but to be connected with ebyagioté, 
The thanksgiving offered to God through Christ testifies the redemp- 
tion wrought by God through Christ.—The airoc éyd is not to be 
construed ‘‘ I myself,’ but ego idem, ‘‘I, the one and the same, have 
in mea twofold element.” To be sure airé¢ in this signification 
commonly has the article, but the éy# supplies it here.f) 

Chap. viii. 1—As the dpa ody, according to the acceptation given 
above, is closely connected with the thanksgiving for the experienced 
redemption, so again is the dpa viv with the description of the state 


* Meyer makes the following objections to my view: 1. “Had Paul intended to ex- 
press the above idea, he must have reversed the clauses: dpa ovv uiroc éyO TH udv oapKe 
OovAcbw vouw duaptiac, TO d® vol viuw Oecd.” By no means; it was necessary that after 
the thanksgiving the progress should be first adverted to, viz., that now he would with the 
vodc serve the law of God; the remaining suffering need only be mentioned afterwards, 
2. “ According to vili. 2, 3, the redeemed is entirely freed from the law of sin ;” that is not 
so; the regenerate conquers in the conflict with sin; he has dominion over it, but he is 
not rid of it; this entire riddance is not effected until the glorification of the mortal body. 
3. “If the redeemed still with the odpé remained subject to the law of sin, Paul could 
not say, viii. 1, obdév dpa viv Katdxpiuc.” Answer; Paul can say so with full right, be- 
cause the man is not free from condemnation, on account of his subjective condition, but 
for the sake of the objective work of Christ, which he lays hold of in faith. 

+ Adroc éyé is much more forcibly and naturally taken ‘‘I myself,” ¢. ¢., ‘I of myself” 
(as airéc¢ often in Greek), and thus (with Meyer and De Wette) contrasted with d.a Io. 
Xpiorov. The dpa odv then refers to the entire preceding delineation, and the whole clause 
is a resumptive and comprehensive statement, suggested by the mention of his deliverer, 
of his own previous condition apart from that deliverer. Meyer’s arguments against Ols- 
hausen in the preceding note are not satisfactorily set aside. rst, as to the reversal of 
the order of the clause. As it stands, rT u2v vol, ete., appears as the subordinate and r7 
dé capki, etc., a3 the principal idea, 2 e., ‘‘ While indeed with the mind I serve the law of 
God, yet with the flesh the law of sin.” Olshausen’s view requires, “ while, indeed, 
with the flesh I serve the law of sin, yet with the mind the law of God.” As it is, the 
phrase seems precisely equivalent to vers. 22, 23. “Serving the law of God with the 
mind” is = to “ having pleasure in the law of God after the inward man;” and “ serving 
with the flesh the law of sin” = “the captivity of the law of sin in the members.” It is 
impossible to establish any material difference in the ideas. Second, the representation in 
the next chapter shews the man in an essentially different state, the law of the mind not 
enslaved by the law of the flesh, but the whole man brought into freedom. That this 
freedom is not yet conswmmated, does not affect the radical truth of the representation, 
which looks at the new principle in its Divine potency, and its certain and complete 
ultimate triumph.—[K. 
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of the regenerate, in whom the conflict indeed has not altogether 
ceased, but is become a victorious one.* ‘Those, who have experi- 
enced redemption, ate now in Christ (ol év Xpeor@ "Inood) ; that is, by 
real spiritual communion, by the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, 
they are become essentially united with him, members of his body, 
and as such they are freed from the condemnation (xatdxgxa), from 
the sentence of God’s justice that rejects sinners. And this, too, 
not merely in subjective feeling, so that they now fee/ the peace of 
God instead of the curse, but objectively also, so that their relation 
to God, and God’s position towards them, is become another, The 
righteousness of Christ is imputed to the believer, so that he is 
regarded as though he were Christ; he is precious to God for the 


* The Editor inclines decidedly to that explanation of the preceding passage which 
(with the earliest, and most of the recent interpreters) refers it not to the struggle be- 
tween the renewed and unrenewed natures of the Christian, but between the quickened 
moral sense and the depraved passions of the unregenerate. He does this, not as doubt- 
ing the reality or the depth of the Christian warfare (so invariable an element of the 
Christian life), but because the other conflict (equally undeniable) seems here more perti- 
nent to the scope of the apostle. His reasons are mainly the following: 1. The descrip- 
tion ver. 14 seq. is introduced by way of accounting for and explaining a statement (ver. 
11, seq.) which refers confessedly to a period anterior to regeneration ; while the present 
tense and first person are abundantly explicable on rhetorical principles (see note at 
ver. 14). 2. The contrast between the state here portrayed and that of the emancipa- 
ted believer immediately following in chap viii. is too strongly marked and violent to allow 
of their being both referred to the same character. Granting that under different points 
of view these opposite modes of delineation might be applied to the same moral state (as 
is partially possible; the one representing the tumult of the practical struggle, the other, 
the completeness of the theoretical emancipation)—yet not certainly in so close proximity. 
Here the one state passes over into the other as its direct antipodes. 3. The deliverance 
from this state (25, “through Jesus Christ our Lord”), is the gospel method of deliverance 
from the fruitlessness and condemnation of legal striving. 4. The description itself is on 
the whole much more applicable to the struggles of the enlightened unregenerate than 
to those of the regenerate. If his experiences of pleasure in the law of God are with diffi- 
culty applied to the awakened natural conscience, his repeated and emphatic statements 
of utter impotence to fulfil his good purposes, the utter enslavement of his moral nature, 
are at least quite as inapplicable to the condition of the Christian. ‘‘ Sold under sin,” ‘To 
perform what is good I find not,” ‘Captive to the law of sin,” ‘‘ Wretched man that I 
am,” are harsh expressions, descriptive of a regenerate state, occurring in the midst of a 
discussion whose very purpose is to exalt the redeeming efficacy of the gospel. On the 
other hand, the terms “hate,” ‘‘ assent,” “delight,” are naturally accounted for on the prin- 
ciple of stating in a heightened form the strength of the opposing element, for the sake of 
exhibiting still more forcibly the power of the principle that subdues and enslaves it. 
And how often in the moral conflicts of life does the man in whom dwell clear views and 
strong convictions of right say and feel that he loathes the pleasures of sin that enslave 
him, and delights in contemplating the good which he has not the moral force to prac- 
tice. Finally, the term “ delight,” in the English version, is too strong as a rendering of 
ovr Souat. “ Am pleased with,” gives all its necessary import, and as such, it is but a 
grade above ovum, “I assent to.” 5. As a negative reason, I regard the passage, thus 
interpreted, as the fullest and most decisive support of Calvinism in the New Testament. 
None other exhibits in so strong relief the force of natural depravity, the impotence of 
the human will, and the utter hopelessness of man’s condition without the emancipating 
power of the grace of Christ.—[K. 
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Beloved’s sake, to whom he belongs, and whose life dwells in him. 
In thorough misconception of the passage, De Wette remarks, 
“The doctrines of satisfaction and justification are not here to be 
interpolated ;” as if an exposition of the Christian religious develop- 
ment were possible, unless those doctrines formed the turning-points 
in it! 

It seems, however, singular here, that this change commencing 
(viv) with the experience of redemption is derived in this passage 
from the state of the sinner, not from the objective act of Christ’s 
redemption and atonement, as it was, iii. 25. But this difference 
of representation is easily explained from the different points of 
view taken there and here by Paul for his descriptions. There he 
was viewing the relation altogether objectively ; here he contem- 
plates the subjective appropriation of that objective process. It is 
not, therefore, in any way his meaning, that forgiveness of sins and 
deliverance from condemnation is effected by the state of the man ; 
that takes place only through the sacrificial death of the Son of 
God ; he merely means, that the subjective appropriation of this 
act of Christ is first acknowledged and ensues with the actual expe- 
rience of his redeeming power. The cause (Christ’s death) and the 
effect (the regeneration of man) are, therefore, in the life necessarily 
united ; it is only as considered abstractly that they can be sepa- 
rated and conceived in their different relations. Should, it however, 
be said, that a condemnation (xardxeiua) remains still even for the 
regenerate, since their flesh (and the pvy7 united with it) is still 
subject to the law of sin (vii. 25) ; it is assuredly right, that where 
sin is, condemnation is, and that even the regenerate, therefore, is 
in need of constant repetition of forgiveness of sins when transgres- 
sions occur, be they in the eyes of men of ever so little importance. 
(1 John ii. 1.)* But as a tree once grafted is called a more gene- 
rous one, although it may yet shoot water-sprouts below the graft, 
which may itself as yet be little developed ; so is the regenerate 
man called perfect, pure, holy, without sin, free from all condemna- 


* Upon the sins of the regenerate, Luther thus aptly expresses himself: ‘If the 
regenerate had no sin, he would not come so well off. For if I felt not sin, the evil life 
and conscience, I should never relish so the power of the Divine Word.” Sin itself must 
therefore be the means for ever more urgently seeking the power of Christ. It may be 
said that this is a dangerous doctrine, for soa man might make light of sin and abuse 
grace! It is certainly possible; but upon this possibility it has nevertheless seemed good. 
to God to free the faithful from the yoke of sin. Such knavery of sin that makes am 
abuse of the holiest gift of God, must also come to light. The truly regenerate, if he trace. 
any tokens of it in himself, will only so much the more zealously abhor sin; if he did not 
so, he would be in process of apostacy from faith. The man who only in self-deceit holds: 
himself as regenerate, will, if uprightness be in him, thereby be frightened out of his err6r. 
The insincere hypocrite, however, who can calmly carry on such a wanton abuse, fancies: 
indeed he can deceive God and man, but properly only deceives himself, and has got 
his reward. 
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tion, for the sake of the Divinely pure nature of the new element 
that is imparted to him, even granting that this element, which 
bears essentially within itself its new course of development, may 
not as yet have overpassed the very rudiments of that development 
(1 John ii. 18, 14), and may at times be repressed by the stirring 
powers of the flesh. Thus the seeming contradiction is reconciled, 
that whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, because he can 
not sin, and yet sin still takes place in the old man of the regenerate, 
which sin, because the old man is his, must be called Ais sin also. 
Nay, even if a regenerate man falls away from faith, the regenerate 
man, as such, has not sinned, but the old man again grown mighty 
by that man’s fault, has again thrust out the germ of the new man 
from his nature. But even in the most advanced development of 
the regenerate, the new man, the Christ in us, is not the ground of 
favour, but the token of it only ; a truth to be ever kept in view, 
since he withdraws himself at times entirely from the man ; the 
ground of acceptance to favour with God is and remains the Christ 
forus. (As to the state of the text of viii. 1, the mistaken interpre- 
tation of vii. 25 could alone have suggested the change of the weighty 
viv into obv, It is the very mark of the new state of regeneration, 
and is here entirely necessary. On the contrary, the addition : p7 
Kata odoKa TegiTaTovay, dAAG Kata Tvedpa [the first half of which only 
is found in some critical authorities], is wanting in the best Codd. 
B.C.D.F.G., and betrays itself, moreover, so evidently as a gloss bor- 
rowed from ver. 4, in order to guard against a misconception of the 
obdev katéxpysa, that it is at all events to be struck out. It is intended 
to attach a condition, and is to be translated: if so be they walk 
according to the Spirit, ete. For as merely designating the charac- 
ter of the regenerate, it would run: toi¢ ob Kata odpka Tepinatovoty, 
ORRIN 

Ver, 2.—The following representation then describes, as is gen- 
erally acknowledged, the way and manner in which the regenerate 
has passed into his altered condition, It is not the man himself, 
but an emancipating, bond-severing power, that draws him from the 
captivity of sin (comp. vii. 23), namely, the law of the Spirit of life 
(6 véu0¢ Tob trevparoc Tie Swijc.) As (John viii, 36) the Son appears 
as the only one who indeed makes free, so here also it is said: 6 vdyoc¢ 
Tov mvevuatog év Xpot@ Inaod HrevOépwoE pe, the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ, etc. It is only that the contrast with the law of sin and ‘of 
death proceeding from sin may stand more clearly to view, that 
Christ is here comprehended in the law of the lifegiving Spirit, es- 
tablished by him. For in the aorist 7Aev0épwoe is signified here not 
the once-done act of Christ, but, as De Wette rightly observes, the 
laying hold of the work of Christ’s redemption in faith. The pos- 
sibility of this laying hold is, ver. 3, grounded on the act of Christ. 
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Both life and death, however, are conceived in their absoluteness, as 
Christ himself is called the Life and the Resurrection, being the 
conqueror of death. (See at John xi. 25.) The name of a védpyoc, 
law, too, is assigned to the mveiua tic Swijc, Spirit of life, with re- 
ference to vii. 22, where the vduo¢ tod sod} was spoken of, and in 
contrast with the vouoc tij¢ duapriac. The expression has its inward 
truth ; the Divine is in itself that which accords with law ;* but it 
so represents itself in Christ to man, that it brings with it the power 
to satisfy the very claims which it establishes. That the faithful, 
therefore, fulfil the law, is not their own work(and consequently gives 
no merit) but God’s work in them (Eph. ii. 8-10) by his Spirit 
that giveth life. Whether, moreover, the expression 6 véuo0¢ rob 
mvevparog Tie Some is construed like mvetpato¢g Kal Tio Swic, or as 
TrvEvuaTtoe GworotovvTos, is essentially the same thing as far as regards 
the thought. For the Spirit is the true life, and, therefore, alone 
capable of imparting it, of animating death itself. 

Ver. 3——The incapacity of the law (as a Divine institution for 
salvation) to deliver man from sin, made, as Paul had set forth at 
large in the beginning of the epistle, the other way necessary, 
namely, the sending of the Son of God in the flesh, to attack sin in 
its root. 

(Td ddivarov is to be taken as absolute accusative, ‘“ as to the 
incapability of the law.”—Ev 6 = »#xa “in that, in as far as,” 
of like signification with é¢’ ©, comp. at v. 12 [also in classic. use, 
comp, Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 211]. Thus éy is found, Heb. 
vi. 17, but not, as De Wette thinks, Heb. 1, 18; 1 Pet. ii. 12; 
nor John xvi. 30 ;} in these passages it is the relative with the pre- 
position.—The law might perhaps avail somewhat with the perfect, 
but the sinfulness of human nature hinders its efficacy. Comp. at 
vil. 12, 18.) 

In the description of the sending of the Son of God, all stress 
is laid upon the identity of the human. nature, in which he appeared, 
with ours. The incapacity of the law to bring forth true holiness, 
lay not in itself (vii. 12), but in corrupted human nature, which 
robbed the Divine law of its strength (jo0éver).{ Hence this sinful 
nature was to be in Christ’s person destroyed in the Divine judg- 
ment (Katéxpive tiv duaptiav é« rH capxi). It seems remarkable, how- 
ever, that the apostle uses here the expression, mépac tov Eavrod 


* The law, the inward impulse of the Spirit, is to be holy and to make holy; the law 
of the flesh is, to be unholy and to make unholy. Both lust constantly against each 
other (Galat. v.17). Comp. at iii. 27, vouoc tig nioTews. 

+ [A wrong reference. ] 

+ When, Heb. vii. 18, an doBevéc xa) dvagerte of the law is spoken of, the expres- 
sion is not to be understood of the nature of the law, but of its working, which is power- 
less on account of the sin of men. Therefore Paul calls it, Galat. iii. 21, uw? duvapevog 
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viév, sending his own Son (vidc, Son, is used in a strictly proper sense 
of the eternal, Divine nature of the Son, and the greatness of God’s 
love is intended to be set forth by the éavrod), év duordpare oapKog 
duaottac, in the likeness of sinful flesh, for by this the human nature 
of Christ himself seems to. be described as sinful. But had Paul 
meant to say that Christ’s human nature (for flesh signifies here, as 
Rom. i. 3, by synecdoche, the whole humanity of spirit, soul, and 
body) was sinful, as fallen human nature is, he must then have 
written éy caps? duapriac, in sinful flesh, not év 6uord part oapKog 
duaptiac, in the LIKENESS of sinful flesh. Adam’s nature, too, 
before the fall, was the évoiwua, likeness, of man’s nature now ; he 
became not by the fall specifically another, the same man merely 
became corrupt. Here it lay in the apostle’s course, to bring for- 
ward more immediately the affinity of Christ’s nature with ours ; he 
is silent, therefore, upon the difference between them. This difference 
however, must be so conceived, that while the Redeemer, cer- 
tainly, before the resurrection, wore no glorified body (oda tij¢ d65n¢) 
but an humbled one (sda tarecvdcews, Phil. iii. 21), which was af- 
fected with the weakness of the flesh (doOévera tij¢ oapxoc, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 4); yet his humanity was free from positive sinfulness, as 
begotten of the Holy Ghost. That weakness then is designed to 
render possible the temptation (comp. at Matth. iv. 1, etc.), which 
our Lord had to suffer, in order to become the conqueror over evil 
(Heb. ii. 14, 17, 18, iv. 15). Thus the two equally necessary points 
were united in Christ ; connexion with mankind into one true unity 
of life, and exaltation above mankind, that he might lift them out 
of their misery. (‘Ouodry¢ is properly, analogously to dydérne, the 
being like, and éuofwua, that made like, an image. Paul uses it, how- 
ever, also like duordryc. So Rom. i. 23, v. 14, vi. 5, and, besides, 
Phil. ii. 7. James iti. 9, duofwore is found. So also in the LXX., 
Gen. i. 26.) Now if the sinfulness of human nature were nothing 
but a mere deficiency, the filling of humanity with the life of the 
Son of God would have sufficed to remove it. But since beside this 
deficiency in spiritual life there is a real disturbance of the harmony 
in the inner and outer man, more than the mere incarnation was re- 
quisite, namely, the extirpation of the guilt and the restitution of 
the disturbed order by the establishment of a central point, from 
which harmony might pour forth through all the spheres of life, as 
discord had spread itself from Adam (comp. at Rom. v. 12, etc.) This 
thought, however, is not to be pressed upon the kai mepi dyapriac, 
which words are rather to be connected with the preceding in the 
simple sense, ‘‘ on account of.sin,” “ by reason of sin,” as ground for 
the sending of the Son of God ; but it lies in the xaréxpive tHv duap- 
tiav év 7H oagKi, condemned sin in the flesh.* ‘There is no foundation 


* Neander (apost. Zeitalt. B. ii. s. 544, note), explains the caréxpive tv Guapriav by : 
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whatever for finding in the mep? duapriac a reference to the sacrificial 
death of Christ, so that duapria — o¥x should mean sin-offering 
(comp. at 2 Cor, v.21). The closing words of the verse, on the con- 
trary, express most decidedly the vicarious and atoning death of the 
Saviour. For the «aréxpive, condemned, evidently looks backward to 
the ovdév kardéxpywa, no condemnation (viii. 1), so that the sense of the 
words is this : no catdkpiua falls on them, because he took it on him; 
he stands, therefore, in the stead of mankind, bears what should 
fall on them, and so effects all which the law could not effect, which 
all comprises in itself the reconciliation of God. As, therefore, in 
the sending of the Son, the love of God expressed itself, so in the 
giving of him up his righteousness did; while the Son represents 
compassion, in that of his own accord he let himself be sent and 
given up to death. Thus is the Divine righteousness, as its nature 
requires, thoroughly satisfied, and at the same time a sinful world 
is saved by love. For the sin condemned in the death of Christ is 
not the sin of some, but the sin of the world, which the Lord bore 
in his flesh (€v 7% cagxéscil. abrod), so that the words are equiv- 
alent to the saying of Peter (1 Pet. ii. 24): ta¢ dywapriag judy abro¢ 
duiveynev Ev TG OGpate abrow ént 76 SdbAov, he himself bore our 
sins, etc. How Christ’s suffering and Christ’s death can be the suf- 
fering and death of the collective body (so far as they are one with 
him in faith), became perceptible to us by the idea of the represen- 
tation (comp. at v. 12, etc.), according to which Christ is not a man 
but the man, the real sum and comprisal of the totality. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to suppose the sin of the collective race in the Holy 
One, so that they could be condemned in him ; for it may be con- 
ceived, how the Redeemer could be the representative of the holy 
part of mankind, but it is not so clear how he was able to represent 
the unholy also, which nevertheless seems to follow from that lan- 
guage. As this consideration was not entered into at the passage v. 
12, etc, the following notice may perhaps help to remove the diffi- 
culty in making such relation perceptible. As there is but one 
personality in the regenerate man, and yet this one person distin- 
guishes in itself the old and new man, and at the same time 
acknowledges both as its own, so Christ represented in the Divine 
and human unity of his person the collective members of a race that 
form one whole. In this race the contrasts of the old and of the new 
man are set forth as tendencies of good and of evil, and so far, then, 
as Christ represents the inseparable and indivisible sum, he repre- 
sents also in himself the tendency of sin. Spiritually, indeed, his 


“he took away sin, broke its power,” and appeals to John xii. 31, xvi. 11, where, how- 
ever, xpivey means strictly condemn. Neander chooses this explanation because he 
thinks that he must refer ddtvarov rod véyov to the karakpivery tiv duaptiav, which is by 
no means necessary. 
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holy Being was totally separate from sin, and even bodily he was 
connected with the world of sin but loosely, since the indwelling 
Spirit was gradually raising even his body, while yet his earthly 
sojourn lasted, from the humiliation (raretywouc) of the natural life 
to the glory (dééa) of the Divine ; but loose as this his bond with the 
sinful world was in itself, so intimate did it become through that love, 
that fills the foreign with its own being.* And in the power of this 
love the Lord identified himself essentially with sinful humanity, to 
which he stood related as its new man to the old. As therefore the 
new man in the regenerate thrusts not from him the personality that 
still bears in it the old man, but even identifies himself essentially 
with it and bears all which the cumbrous weight of the old man 
brings with it; neither did the Saviour in his sojourn upon earth 
thrust humanity from him for having in it still its old man, the evil 
tendency ; but he penetrated even its inmost centre, identified him- 
self entirely with it, and though, indeed, he bore the whole pressure 
of the world’s sin and all its consequences, a sin destined to feel all 
the weight of Divine justice, yet even thereby he won his very ad- 
versaries, and so transformed the whole into himself. Whilst he 
then first became like mankind, afterwards mankind became like 
him! Accordingly neither the taking upon himself the sin of the 
world on the part of the Son, nor the laying of the sin upon the Son 
(as the Lamb of Sacrifice) on the part of the Father, is, consistently 
_with this representation, to be considered as a mere act of the will, 
which bears of necessity a certain arbitrary character ; but as in- 
volved in the incarnation itself. Then has this event its analogy in 
every act of compassionate love. Whoever would help another pant- 
ing under a heavy burden, must go under it and bear its whole 
pressure himself; or, to give an example from spiritual things, 
whoever would bring the salvation in Christ to the Negroes, or any 
other rude people, must enter into their necessity, must bear all the 
burden of their corrupted sinful nature, must, as it were, first be- 
come like them, to form them like himself. Thus also does the 


* The mystery of love, which causes a passing over into a foreign being, and becomes 
like it, without giving up its own nature, is treated of at large by the Apostle Paul under 
the figure of marriage, especially Ephes. v. 25, etc. By the power of love Christ became 
entirely as-the sinful world, so that he, as Luther’s expression is, could say with truth, 
“poor sinner that I am,” and remained notwithstanding, in his nature, specifically sepa- 
rate from sin. He only changed with mankind, took their sin upon himself, and gave 
them his righteousness and blessedness. The possibility of such an exchange becomes 
perceptible from the nature of evil. Christ could not love sinful humanity as his bride, 
if it were substantially sin; but as sin only cleaves to it, he loves the germ of the Divine 
left in it. If now sin were a mere negation (7 dv), it could not well be seen how the es- 
sential union with this Divine germ of life could procure suffering and death for Christ ; 
but if sin is taken to be real disturbance of the original harmony of life, such an union 
must necessarily have had as its consequence, that the Redeemer was smitten by the 
whole violence of that discord which sin had generated upon earth. 
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Lord from heaven lower himself into sinful humanity, and bears 
essentially its sin, with all its consequences, of which death is the 
heaviest. 

(A reference of ver, 3to the active obedience of Christ cannot 
without violence be traced in the words. The connexion is simply 
this: What the law could not do, Christ can. The law was: not 
able to take away the condemnation; it served rather only to 
increase it ; but Christ takes it away, in that he takes it upon him- 
self ; this comes to pass by the vicarious, atoning sacrifice of his, 
death. Unquestionably, indeed, it equally implies that Christ estab- 
lished absolute righteousness, else the condemnation would ever 
again have generated itself in man: but that is not the chief thought 
here; it is in ver. 4 that we have the definite idea of active obe- 
dience. The most that can be said is, that asit must constantly be 
affirmed of the life of Christ, that passive and active obedience 
every moment penetrate each other in him, so even his surrender 
into death presupposes the highest activity—We should not at év 
Ti) oapki exactly supply airod, nor again tév dvOpénwv ovoay, The 
expression embraces rather the flesh of Christ and of men together. 
He represented the totality ; what, therefore, came to pass in him, 
came to pass essentially in all. However, the prevailing idea re- 
quires that the sentence should immediately be understood as com- 
pleted thus: Oed¢ Katéxgeve Tijv duaptiay avOpaTwy éy caput Xprorod, 
God condemned the sin of man in the flesh of Christ.) 

Ver. 4—Now immediately upon the description of the way of 
God in sending Christ follows the delineation of the work of Christ; 
what the law could not, the gospel is able to do, in that it condemns 
sin, namely, to call forth in man the state of true holiness. Evi- 
dently, then, it is not, according to the context, the apostle’s meaning, 
that this state is the condition of partaking in Christ’s word, but the 
consequence. He presupposes already the walking according to the 
Spirit (weprrareiv xara rvedwa), and this again the experience of the 
redeeming power of Christ (vii. 25). But as surely as the Catholic 
view is wrong, so surely are we to reject that exaggerated view of the 
Protestant interpreters which conceives sanctification as entirely 
dissociated from the forgiveness of sins. According to the genuine 
doctrine of the Reformers; which rests upon this apostolic passage, 
sanctification of life necessarily (although at first in germ only) 
comes with the appropriation of Christ’s work, not, however, as a 
stated condition, but rather as consequence of the forgiveness im- 
parted in free grace without condition. 

(The rAnpwO% év jiv unmistakeably indicates that sanctification 
of life is none of man’s own work, but that God in Christ perfects 
it in man; hence dv’ avtod only aed be supplied. We do not fulfil 
the law, but the work of Christ is our work ; by his Spirit he im- 
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parts his righteousness and holiness unto us. The perfection of 
every individual, therefore, in Christ’s life is to be considered as 
already completed, entirely according to viii. 30 ; as in his death 
the sin of every individual appears condemned.—The expression 
dixaiwua Tob vouov comprises all which the law can in any respect 
whatever require ; it is absolute dixavootvy considered as the com- 
mand of God.—The addition rtoie¢ 7} Kata odexa Kk. rT. 2., would seem, 
however, to define the 7jet¢ more neatly, so that the sense is: this 
effect of Christ’s appearing applies only to those who walk after the 
Spirit, and have therefore experienced in themselves the work im- 
plied at vii. 25. Christ’s work, indeed, is reckoned for all, but it 
reveals itself, in its sanctifying efficacy, only when man appropri- 
ates it personally.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—This state of spiritual walking (katd rvedua repira- 
teiv) Paul now describes more nearly by its contrast. It is that, 
namely, in which the believer tarries here below, until his bodily 
glorification (vii. 11); for if the state be capable of a heightening in 
itself, yet man can never get beyond it in his earthly life. Its proper 
character, however, is best perceived by the kara odpka repitrareiv, 
walking after the flesh, = TG THC OapKoG gpoveir, being carnally 
minded, = dpovnua tij¢ capKoc, = év capri eivae (ver, 9), and = kata 
odoka Shv (ver. 12). All this is consequent on kara odpxa elvar, which 
expression is of like signification with yeyervynuévoy éx rie capKde 
(John ii. 6). The apostle certainly intends by this no life of open 
wickedness, but the very state described vii. 14-24, in which the 
vov¢ is taken captive by the law of sin in the flesh. To this, odd yap 
dbvara, for neither can it be (viii. 7), in connexion with the ddivatov 
Tob vduov (vill. 8), most distinctly points. But then “the walking 
after the Spirit” (meperatety xara rveiua = doovely ta Tod avetparoc 
= ppdvqa Tod mvevwaTog == év Trvevpare elvae ver. 9, and == mvetpware 
dyeoba ver. 14—all this is consequent on Kata mvetua eivar, which 
expression is of like signification with yeyevvquévor éx tod mvevuaroe, 
John iii. 6) is the very state described vii. 25, in which the vodc can 
serve the Divine law, and the odpé only remains subjected to the law - 
of sin, The walking after the Spirit does not, therefore, exclude 
attacks on the part of sin, temptations of the flesh, even single 
smaller transgressions (1 J phubs ii. 1); but the direction of the whole 
inner man to God, and the victory over sin essentially, and in the 
whole, is thereby asserted. The advance in the new man, -de- 
velopment in the walking in the Spirit, is altogether not to be 
considered as a gradual transition of the old man into the new, or 
as a constantly progressing conversion of the former into the latter ; 
but as in the aggregate of mankind, the tares are developed beside 
the wheat, and good and evil perfect themselves in parallel series, so 
does the ala man continue to the last beside the new man ; wid it 
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may not be, that the further the spiritual development advances, so 
much the nearer an approximation takes place between them, but 
the reverse ; as spirit and flesh lust continually against each other, 
so must the Christ in us lust more and more against the old Adam. 
The right conception of this relation is for this reason of the highest 
importance, that the view entertained of it by the regenerate man 
will modify and determine his whole effort at sanctification. If 
he seeks gradually to improve the old man in him, and to wash it 
clean, he not only undertakes a labour utterly in vain, but he is also 
in constant danger of falling back under the law, as happened to 
the Galatians ; nay, this very endeavour is properly the commence- 
ment of the relapse. The old man cannot be sanctified, but he must 
be crucified, that is, in self-denial given unto death.* From the 
Spirit, therefore, a constant war must be kept up against the flesh 
and its lusts. This conflict, however, is but the negative side in the 
life of the regenerate ; the positive activity that furthers his new 
life is the constant keeping up of intercourse with the originator 
and the abiding well-spring of this new life. Thereby he receives in 
ever increasing measure the Spirit (7vedua) from above, and the man 
born of grace lives and grows, too, ever advancing in grace and by 
grace. So the man shares rightly law and gospel; the new man 
lives in the gospel, the sharpest law is given to the old man by the 
new, and without being under the law, the man is still not without | 
law, but is living with the law of God, of which, certainly, the old 
man is only in need, since the new man has it in his very nature; he 
can not sin (1 John ii, 9), as little as the sun can darken. Regarded 
from a human point of view, moreover, the possibility of apostacy 
remains still for every regenerate man upon every grade of develop- 
ment, even upon the highest: that is, that the new man may be 
thrust aside by the old ; but just as decidedly we must say, that, 
regarded from the Divine point of view, it is impossible for the elect 
of God to be overpowered by sin. Were it possible with one, it 
would be so with all, and then God’s plans would be dependent upon 
man’s fidelity ; it might happen that the whole world fell away. 
This is, of course, inconceivable, and impossible (Matth. xxiv. 24)! 
Hence, as in Christ’s temptation, so freedom and necessity penetrate 
each other in the regenerate ; their relation will be treated more at 
large at chaps. ix. and xi. 

(In the ¢povetv, ppdvqua, the permanent direction of the whole in- 
ward being towards something, is expressed ; this alone determines 
the true character of the man. [Comp. my opuse. theol. pag. 159.] 


* In this spiritual death of the old man the law of the Old Testament maintains its 
full right when it requires the death of the sinner. But the gracious and righteous God so 
fulfils his strict justice, that he makes life itself the killer, so that he who dies in the old 
man first finds in his very death the true life. 
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At viii. 6, comp. the parallel, vi. 23, where, however, ¢o7 stands 
alone, while here eio7jvy is united with it.) 

Vers. 6-8.—The reason why carnal mindedness works death, is 
no other than this: because this disposition separates from God (the 
Fountain of Life), That which is akin to him alone can please the 
Holy One, but the carna] mind is unable to generate anything well- 
pleasing to God: even its good works are an abomination to him, 
because they come from impure, selfish motives. No one, however, 
can set himself free from himself; a higher love must come, that 
attracts him more than his own self. The notion of éy6pa, enmity, 
must not be softened. The carnal man hates God, for he sees in 
him the robber only of his lust ; and God hates him according to his 

holiness ; the two are absolutely and irreconcilably against each 

other. But with this God hates not man as such, he loves him 
rather, but he hates the sin in him. This holy hate passes to the 
regenerate ; he hates in himself and others sin and carnal minded- 
ness, without hating men. 

(The inability in the vot¢ to submit to the Divine law [viii. 3], is 
the cause of the conflict [vii. 23], and so of the want of peace. The 
ability to fulfil the law [vili. 4] has God’s approval, as his own work, 
and it gives the soul the taste of peace with God. Ver. 8, dé forms 
no antithesis, but only carries on the same thought.) 

Ver. 9.—Here, then, the apostle makes the transition to his 
readers, whom he naturally treats as regenerate, who walk after the 
Spirit. For if eimep seems to express a doubt, it is only seeming, as 
it is not to be construed here like st modo, but as stquidem, as a sure 
and certain presupposition. (Comp. thereon Hartung’s Partikel- 
lehre, Part i. p. 827, etc., 344, etc., where 7ép in its relation to yé in 
its fundamental meaning, is admirably developed.) The Spirit’s be- 
ing in the believer is conceived as an oixeiv, dwelling, of him, like vii. 
18, where the dwelling of sin in the flesh was spoken of. The Divine 
Spirit dwells, of course, in that part of human nature most kindred 
to him, in the mvedya or votc. The olxeiv, dwelling, however, is 
opposed to that transient presence and inspiration of the Spirit, 
which appears in the Old Testament, in the prophets, for which the 
word $épecba is used (2 Pet. i, 21), in contrast to the dyeo@ar of the 
New Testament (ver. 14; Galat. v. 18), by which the constant, un- 
broken operation of the indwelling Spirit is signified, the life of 
Christ in us, Galat. ii, 20. The oixety is therefore like the pévey, 
abiding, of John (comp. at John i. 33, in the comm.), and the having 
the Spirit (Exevv rvebua), which occurs in the verse before us. In the 
latter expression the man appears as though he were the possessor 
and governor of the Spirit, that yet, however, possesses him, and 
governs his inmost being, by which idea the being his (tort adrod) 
at the end of the verse is to be explained ; to be Chrisi’s, is to be a 
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member of him, to be governed, guided by him. The opposite would 
be eivae dachious to belong to the devil, comp. at John viii. 44. But 
in fact the man also possesses the pitit within him (as the husband 
indeed is the lord of the wife, but yet the wife also possesses the hus- 
band), in so far, namely, as he may drive him away by unfaithfulness, 
nay, in so far as he has the privilege of conducting this Spirit accord- 
ing to the intended aim (1 Cor. xiv. 32). The words ei dé ti¢ trvetpa 
Xpiorot ov« Ever, and if any one hath not the Spirit of Christ, point 
to this possibility of apostacy, for the question here cannot be of 
entire unbelievers ; either, therefore, apostates must be meant, or 
at least those who are in conflict indeed against sin, but have not 
yet experienced the redeeming power of Christ (vii. 25). At all 
events the words would seem to contain the warning, that the bene- 
fits of Christ are only to be appropriated when a man is conscious 
by faith, and the Spirit received in faith, of being a member in the 
body of Christ. The possession of this Spirit of Christ, however, is 
of course not to be measured by the mere feeling, the agreeable sen- 
sation of the nearness of God, of comfort, of spiritual joy (for this 
is too fleeting, and the state of grace may be entirely unimpaired, 
even in great barrenness and dryness ; nay, in the progress of the 
inward life, the sweet sensations of the first young love are almost 

ever seaiieatnal but by its real effects and fruits. If the man 
observes not these in himself, and temptations at the same time 
increase and strengthen, pia at all events he is in a doubtful, and 
contested state. 

(It is to be observed that the apostle, from vers. 8-11, uses dé 
six times in succession. The expressions tvedua Oeod and Xpiotod 
alternate [comp. besides, ver. 11, 14] ; mvedpa dyroyv might have been 
said [comp. ver. 16]. For Father, Son and Spirit are One, although 
not One Person; “I am in the Father and the Father is in Me,” 
saith the Lord. [Comp. the Comm. at John x. 30, xiv. 10.) 
The background of the whole representation before the soul of 
the apostle is, that whosoever is not Christ’s belongs to the king- 
dom of darkness. Independent, man cannot be, by virtue of 
his whole constitution ; he cannot stand between light and dark- 
ness ; he must eyer incline to the one or the other. Comp. at John 
Vill. 44.) e 

Vers, 10, 11.—The spostle, in conclusion, points at last to the 
highest stage of the perfection of individual life, to the glorification 
of the body. As it was said in Paradise, “if tho eatest of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt surely die,” so does the 
enjoyment of the true tree of life, of Christ, bring again to perfect 
life, even of the body.* This passage has its commentary in John 


* De Wette’s remark, ad loc., is pertinent: “An inward bodily-spiritual process is here 
spoken of, not an event occurring from without, as the resurrection is usually understood.” 
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vi., where Christ represents himself as the life im all respects, even 
of the body. Whatever, therefore, at the transition into the state 
of regeneration (vii. 25) still remained, viz., “ the serving with the 
flesh the law of sin” (dovAedew rH capKt véum dwaptiac), is here like- 
wise considered as overcome ; the body also experiences redemption 
(viii, 23). As body stands here instead of the previous flesh, it is 
clear that the apostle means decidedly the material portion of hu- 
man existence, of course, however, in union with the whole psychical 
life, without which there is neither odya nor odps, but «éac. But if 
the body is here called dead (vexpév), it is self-evident that this ex- 
pression is not to signify absolute deadness, for it is intended to 
describe the living body itself, in its natural constitution ; it is to 
be taken rather as duagtia vexpd, vii. 8. The dwapria, sin, is called 
dead, because it does not yet express and make itself known in its 
true nature, so neither does the body, which, according to its original 
destination, is something far more glorious than it now appears. 
Hence it cannot be said that vexpd¢ is = Ovyrdé¢ ; the latter expres- 
sion is used in its proper physical sense, viz., mortal, as applicable 
only to the living ; but the former is used in a figurative sense. 
Therefore the passage would be entirely perverted, if, instead of ve- 
xpov, Ovnrév should be put. For this sinful state certainly the dead- 
ness of the body is so far good, as it lessens the susceptibility to the 
disturbing and painful impressions of the outward world (whence 
the nobler bodily nature of Christ must have enhanced his suffering), 
but it remains still a most imperfect stake, which must be overcome. 
A sure pledge, then, for the glorification of a man’s own body is 
given by the consciousness of that awakening power dwelling in the 
Spirit of God, which has verified itself in the waking of Christ from the 
dead. Finally, the apostle so represents the resurrection, as though 
it were merely something imparted to the holy, as though there were 
no resurrection of the wicked. It might certainly be said here, that- 
Paul is treating only of the course of the development of the faithful, 
that the wicked .are out of the question ; but by the similar repre- 
sentation, 1 Cor. xv. 22, where the glance of the apostle seems to 
comprehend all men, and by the circumstance that he never makes 
mention of the resurrection of the wicked, and once only of eternal 
damnation (2 Thess. i. 9), the matter becomes more difficult. The 
difficulty, however, must be reserved for further discussion at the 
passage adduced from the Epistle to the Corinthians. 

(Upon the doctrine of the glorified body comp. more particularly 
at 1 Cor. xv.; 2 Cor. v. It has been incidentally noticed at John vi., 
Hyen so; without this conception the sctiptural doctrine of the bodily glorification, which 
is constantly represented as already in process here below (comp. especially at 2 Cor. iv. 
10, 11), would be thoroughly unintelligible. But this gradually forming life of our glori- 


fied material nature is in many, as by a flash of lightning, instantaneously manifested (1 
Cor. xv. 52), and so is the resurrection of the dead represented. 
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and at the history of the resurrection—By the readings ¢6v, ¢7, the 
contrast to vexpév is intended to be more distinctly shewn ; for that 
reason, however, éw7 is surely the original reading.—Av’ duapriac and 
dia Ovxacoovvyc might have been said ; but the accusative points not 
so much to the means as to the presence, ‘on account of the sin ex- 
isting in the body, on account of the righteousness communicated by 
the vov¢.”—Ackatootyy is here also the state of diacov eivar, the dikaiw- 
O7jvat.— Zwororetv is used of the bodily awakening according to 1 Cor. 
xv. 22.—At the close of ver. 11, also, the teat. rec. has the easier read- 
ing of dud ¢. genit. D.E.F.G., however, several translations, and many 
of the Fathers, have the accusative. Lachmann, with Knapp, has 
decided for the usual reading ; Griesbach, Koppe, Riickert, Reiche, on 
the other hand, decide for the accusative. This I too hold as more 
appropriate, but not so much because I regard, with Reiche, the gen- 
itive as having arisen from dogmatic principles [in order to represent 
the Holy Ghost as operating more independently], but simply for the 
sake of the context, in connexion with the stronger critical authorities, 
and the apparently simpler sense yielded by the genitive. The 
accusative represents the indwelling of the Spirit as a pledge of the 
future glorification of the body ; and this enters best into the train 
of Paul’s ideas. ’Evoxéw-is found besides at 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Col. iii. 
16, of Divine influence spiritually penetrating the human spirit. 
Everything moterial is here of course to be excluded, but the real 
nevertheless to be maintained ; such expressions are not to be re- 
duced to mere Oriental phrases ; they rather possess life and being, 
As surely as the spirit is immaterial, yet really dwells in the mate- 
rial body, so surely does the Divine Spirit penetrate and unite with 
the human, without annulling his essence, or confounding his inward 
laws; for the human spirit is the very organ of the Divine, and that 
is a perverse state [sin] if he is not working in it. We have too 
little knowledge of the substance of the spirit thoroughly to under- 
stand such penetration of spirit by Spirit ; meanwhile nature offers 
analogies not to be rejected in the material, for instance, the pene- 
tration of electric or magnetic streams.) 

Vers. 12, 13.—These verses seem to interrupt the chain of the 
discourse, which proceeds again, in strict connexion with the fore- 
going, at ver. 14. They give the impression of a commenced 
exhortation, which is not completely carried out. We might 
form a strict connexion by referring the péAdere droOvijonery, ye shall 
die, and ¢noeobe, ye shall live, definitely to the glorification of the 
body, with the following sense: “ Since such glory (of bodily trans- 
formation) awaits us, we are so much the more obligated to live ac- 
cording to the spirit, that we may not lose such glorification, but 
receive it.” Then “the mortifying the deeds of the body” would 
very fitly denote advancing bodily sanctification, which is considered 
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as a means to bodily glorification. And the “ dying” and “ living” 
would not merely indicate the general states of misery and happi- 
ness (which, after the special glorification of the body, would be 
but tame), but render prominent the obtaining and losing this 
grace of bodily glorification. Now that ¢jv, living, should signify 
glorification, can make no difficulty, for this is in fact the con- 
summation of life, and therefore, at John vi. 40, and frequently, 
Sony aloviov éyev, having eternal life, stands equivalent to the 
being raised up at the last day. It might, however, appear 
more difficult, that péAAete droOvqckev should mean: ‘“ Ye will 
not obtain the resurrection.” Still, if we consider that at John vi. 
50, i) drofavetv, not dying, also is used as = dvdoraouc év tH eoxdty 
jéoa, resurrection in the last day, consequently, that “‘ dying” 
is taken as equivalent to not attaining to the resurrection, and 
that, further, the apostle supposed the time of our Lord’s com- 
ing again to be near, and was hoping still to be while in the 
body clothed upon (2 Cor. v. 2, etc.); then the bodily dying of the 
carnal may, without hesitation, be taken synonymously with the loss 
of bodily glorification ; and it cannot here be taken otherwise, if a 
strict connexion is to unite this verse with what precedes and fol- 
lows. The mere general observation, that those who walk after the 
flesh die, would be, for the special thoughts immediately preceding 
and following, altogether too feeble, and a mere repetition of what 
was said at vili. 6, etc. 

(Comp. upon égecAérn¢ at i. 14. The relation of debtor has re- 
ference to the connexion entered into with Christ. [Comp. vi. 18.]— 
The rpdgecc, deeds, denote here the individual sinful tendencies of the 
old man, his members, as it were, which must be crucified [Gal. v. 
24]. The life of theregenerate, therefore, as already observed, is to be 
a gradual crucifying of the old man, not a bettering of it ; the holy, 
but imparted life, is in the new man only. So the man becomes per- 
fect, and yet continues poor in humility, for what he has is God’s 
work, not his property.—The reading oapxd¢ is seemingly more con- 
formable. to usage than owuaroc, but for that reason it is certainly 
a mere correction, Paul uses odya also in such combinations ; 
comp. vil. 24.) 

Vers. 14, 15.—Most naturally now, with the above explanation 
of the preceding verses, the subject continues. The mortifying of 
the deeds of the flesh is a being led by the Spirit, and therefore not 
(like the former striving described vii. 14-24) an anxious legal task- 
work, but a labouring in joyous spirit, as for one’s own cause, as the 
sons of the house work for themselves in their Father’s business. 
We do not deny ourselves, in order to be saved thereby, but because, 
by grace, we are saved in hope. Participation in the sufferings of 
the Son of God, xar’ éoy7jv, secures also our participation in his 
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glory, that is, in entire perfection, the glorification even of the body 
(viii. 17-23). Those who are born of the flesh are flesh, those born 
of the Spirit are spirit (John iii. 6). All the spiritual (mvevparenol) 
therefore, in the true sense of the word, are children of God, of the 
absolute Spirit (John iv. 24). Thus Paul reaches by legitimate de- 
duction the idea of “sons of God” (viol G¢08), which he maintains 
as the thread of his argument until ver. 17, and still pursues in the 
following weighty section (from viii. 18). The being led by the Spirit 
of God (dyeobar rrevpare Oeod), accordingly, is not to be understood 
of the influence of a foreign power, giving, as it were, its impulse 
from without, but is to be considered as the slenieut of life, as 
determining the character and being, so that the Spirit of God 
generates also, where he works, a higher heavenly consciousness, a 
man of God, a son of God.* This sonship of God, however, men 
receive merely as derived, from the orignal Son, the Logos, the 
wovoyer7jc and tpwrTdtoKoc (viii 29). The Gilera aa dyeoda (Galat. 
v. 18) and épec6a (2 Pet. i. 21) was spoken of above at ver. 9. . 
But here Paul is not contrasting the permanency of the Spirit’s 
operation in the New Testament, with its alternating character in the 
Old, but bondage with freedom or sonship. In the Old Testament, 
God meets man as the holy, righteous principle, foreign to the sinner, 
living externally to mankind, opposing to him his strict requirements 
and awakening the fear of God (péGo¢ tot Ocow), the beginning of 
Wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10); in the New Testament, on the contrary, God 
appears in Christ most intimately connected and allied with man- 
kind, awakening therefore that love, which in its perfection drives 
away all fear (1 John iv. 18), and not only requires, but gives also 
what it requires. But God gives nothing of less value than his own 
being and nature, because nothing is enough for him but himself; 
therefore is the state of freedom in love identical with sonship. As 
spirit born of Spirit, therefore, the believers of the New Testament 
are greater than the greatest that are born of woman (Matth. xi. 
11), children, namely, of the heavenly mother, the Jerusalem above 
(Gal. iv. 26). 

(Upon vid¢ Ocod comp. the observations at Luke i, 35. The phrase 
differs from réxvov ©, vers. 16, 21 only by expressing more definitely 
the developed consciousness of being a son, while rtéxvoy denotes 
only the origin itself. The latter name, therefore, does not occur as 
applied to Christ. The meagre reduction of this Divine sonship 
to the Divine attachment to believers is utterly untenable ; this at- 
tachment is to be considered a mere consequence of the essential 
transformation, the birth from the Spirit ; God loves the faithful, 


* Comp., as parallel, the expression of Olympiodorus (Comm. in Plat. Alcib. p. 123, edit. 
ss cot ; KpeiTTOV TO 0 Gedbev dyeobat, 7 h bo’ éavrod, it is better to be led by the deity atin by 
one’s self. 
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because he has made them accepted in the Beloved [Ephes. i. 6].— 
With ede ¢6Bov would naturally have been contrasted ei¢ dydrny, but 
the utterance of Abba is itself to be construed as the expression of 
love—The reading devAiag came perhaps into the text merely from 
the parallel of 2 Tim. i. '7, where rveipa devAtac is opposed to the rrveipa 
dvvdpewc Kat dydénnc.—Iddv is to be connected with ei¢ p6Bov; the 
omission of the word in some unimportant Codd. arises perhaps from 
the false application of it to ¢AdGere, which must have made méduv 
appear strange, because no actual communication of the Spirit is 
spoken of in the Old Testament.—The word vio6ecia is used only by 
Paul [Rom. viii. 23, ix. 4; Galat. iv. 5; Hphes.i..5]. It signifies 
acceptance to the state of children, and presupposes, therefore, that 
those accepted had not been children. Hence it is clear that the 
expression has no reference to physical existence, by which all nat- 
ural men also are children of God, but to spiritual life only. In re- 
ference to this, natural men are without God in the world, strangers 
and enemies to him (Ephes. ii. 12); in Christ they are first ordained 
to the state of children (Ephes. i. 5). The expression of the filial 
consciousness is the cry of Abba, which of course is only to be un- 
derstood of the ¢rwe expression of the inward life-—AGGd, xax, 
Chald. form of sx, The 6 rat#o is the Hebrew vocative, whence the 
conjecture, 5 tarp, is untenable. The choice of the Chaldaic word 
is not, with Reiche, to be referred to the prayer of Christ [Mark xiv. 
36], nor, with Winer (at Gal. iv. 6), to the circumstance that 
well-known prayers of the Jews began so ; but to the form of the 
word. . Abba, like papa, can be spoken by the mouth even of stam- 
mering childhood, and properly, therefore, characterizes genuine 
child-like disposition and manner.) 

Ver. 16.—In this state of affiliation, then, the witness of our own 
spirit is pervaded by that of the Divine Spirit in a peculiar manner. 
The one that properly gives witness in this test’monium spiritus is 
the Divine Spirit : the human spirit is rather the receiver of the wit- 
ness from him, as it is said: Spirit witnesseth that Spirit is truth 
(1 John v. 6); that is, the Spirit needs no witness but himself for 
his truth, he has it wholly in himself; as the light is and can be 
attested by nothing but itself, But as the physical light needs 
an eye, a receptive faculty, in order to be perceived, and as this is 
itself light, so is the spiritual light, the vod¢ (the human mveiua) 
the eye for the Divine Spirit. Finally, it was observed before 
(at ver. 9) that this witness of the Spirit consists not merely in 
feeling (1 John iii. 19), but comprehends his whole inward and 
outward work ; for instance, his comfort, his incitement to prayer, 
his censure of sin, his impulse to works of love, to witness before 
the world, and the like. Upon the foundation of this immediate 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, all the regenerate man’s convic- 
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tion of Christ and his work finally rests. For faith in the Scrip- 
ture itself has its basis in this, experience of the divinity of the 
principle which it promises, and which flows into the believer while 
he is occupied with it. This passage is, besides, important as one 
of the most striking in which the human spirit is represented as not 
in and by itself identical with the Divine.* We cannot certainly 
conceive the difference as a specific one ; asimage of God man must 
be in his spirit kindred to the Divine (Acts xvii. 28, 29). But the 
human spirit may be defiled by sin (2 Cor. vii. 1), the Divine not ; 
he may be grieved only (Ephes. iv. 30), or driven away ; but as 
the absolute principle of holiness, he is incapable of spot. Only, 
therefore, by communication of this highest principle of all life, man 
becomes one spirit with the Lord himself, as is said 1 Cor. vi. 17. 
(Zvupaprrpéty here, as at ii. 15, is not of the same import with the 
simple verb; a twofold witness rather is here spoken of, that ac- 
tually indeed blends again to one, wherein, however, a positive and 
a negative aspect may be distinguished.) TV inally, from the expres- 
sions Tveipa dovdciac, spirit of bondage, Tvebiya viobeotac, spirit of 
sonship, we are not to infer that the apostle assumes a double rveiua, 
or a twofold form of the operation of the Spirit, one of which effects 
a servile, the other a filial mind ; nor are we to take tveipa subjec- 
tively in the meaning “ mindedness.” The thought is rather this: 
We have received the One true Spirit ; this Spirit leaves us not in 
a state of bondage, nor calls forth such a state again, but he begets 
a filial consciousness. For the state of bondage and fear is, not that 
of castaways, but subordinate only to that of children; the ufterly 
dead man alone is without fear and without the feeling of bondage 
(vii. 9), With the awakening (vii. 10-24), fear begins, with regen- 
eration (vii. 25, etc.), love. 

Ver, 17.—The idea of affiliation leads the apostle, in conclusion, 
to the conception of glory (dd&a) as an inheritance, the proper pos- 
sessor of which, indeed, is the Only-begotten, but in which his 
brethren (ver. 29) are to have share. All that glory, therefore, which 
the Lord from eternity had with the Father, and which he took 
possession of again after his return to the Father (John xvii. 22), is 
imparted to the faithful also (Rev. iii. 21). The condition, however, 
presupposed as known and acknowledged of participation in the 
glory of Christ, is previous participation in his sufferings, that. 
is, in the conflict with sin in ourselves and in the world, whereby 
alone the new man attains to the full growth in God. Even so are 
sufferings represented as the condition of participation in glory, in 


* The assertion of the édentity of the human and Divine Spirit would lead one to 
the consciousness of God in man being the consciousness of God of himself, which is 
entirely unscriptural. Christ himself prays to the God without him, to the Father in 
Heaven ! 


Vou. IV.—4 
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the passages Col. iii. 4; 2 Tim. ii, 12; 1 Pet. iv. 18 ; not that for 
the extraordinary glory ‘something extraordinary also “must be en- 
dured, as equivalent, but that the old man must be crucified with 
Chitist, since the new man only is and can be capable of the recep- 
tion and the thankful enjoyment of the glory to come. (Comp. 1 
Pet. iv. 1.) Upon the idea of «Anpovéwoc, compare more particularly 
at Gal. iv. 1, etc. 

(Elrep has the signification sz toda. “provided that ;” comp. 
at ver. 9 and at 2 Cor. v. 3.—ZuuTrdoyw is ound besides at 1 Cor, Xii. 
26.—vvdokdZeoPa does not occur again in the New Testament.) 


§ 13.—Or THE PERFECTION OF THE WHOLE CREATION WITH THE 
CHILDREN OF Gop. 


(VIII. 18-39.) 


By an easy and beautiful transition, the apostle passes over from 
the idea of the suffering of believers with Christ to a description of 
the glory which awaits them. The peculiar character of this glory 
lies in its uniting the perfection of the individual with that of the 
collective body. Thus the following statement gives the reason why 
the individual cannot alone attain to bodily glorification. Every 
individual is only part and member of the whole, and as one member 
of the body cannot, without disturbance in its harmany, be perfected 
alone, neither can the individual believer without the totality. Here 
below, therefore, the life of the believer is a constant walking in 
hope ; to behold what is hoped for is not for this world. Only the 
Lord himself was excepted from this law, because he was himself 
the whole, in that he essentially included in himself the totality of 
the life, which unfolded itself from him, as the germ does the whole 
tree to be developed from it. Sufferings appear therefore here (al- 
though they remain still a consequence of sin, without which every 
development might have gone on without disturbances and distrac- 
tions) as a blessing, as a means to perfection ; it being of course to 
be understood that this is not meant of self-made sufferings—for 
instance, of false ascetic exercises and self-imposed denials—but of, 
such only as the Lord himself sees good to lay upon him. If, now, 
the perfection of the individual were attached in the passage before 
us merely to the perfection of the whole Church, or even of the whole 
human race, doubtless far fewer difficulties would have been found 
in it ; but the apostle extends his glance over the whole creation, and 
this has not unfrequently been thought too bold an idea. It has 
been attempted, therefore—to say nothing of the utterly incongruous 
interpretations which at one time have suggested angels, at another 
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animals, at another the dead (comp. thereon Reiche’s excellent ob- 
servations in his comm. B. ii., 8. 215, etc.}—gradually to narrow the 
mighty compass of the apostle’s view to meet the more or less re- 
stricted notions of the interpreter. Now «riowc, creation, creature, 
was to mean Christians merely, then only a part at most of Christen- 
dom, and that either Jewish or Heathen-Christians ; then again the 
expression was to apply to the people of Israel, or to the Heathen 
magistracy; then it was extended to the whole Heathen world, or 
to the whole of mankind. The wider the reference is made, the 
nearer of course it comes to the truth ; while yet the most compre- 
hensive of the explanations adduced, that of entire humanity, is 
not sufficient, since the apostle spans with one mighty glance the 
whole creation in all its parts. That even the inanimate creation 
was not excluded from his thought, has been so unanimously, and 
with such weighty reasons urged by the most recent interpreters (by 
Tholuck, Stier, Rickert, Reiche, Usteri, Schneckenburger,* Koll- 
ner), that I feel excused from the repetition of those reasons, with 
leave to refer to the well-known writings of these learned men (es- 
pecially to Reiche’s copious discussion upon this passage, compared 
with his two Festprograms of 1830 and 1832). Meanwhile, this re- 
markable and important idea of glorification to be looked for of the 
whole creation, demands still a somewhat more exact consideration, 
to which we hope to*ontribute by the following reflections, The 
question then is, first of all, how far the apostle, if he would speak 
of inanimate and unconscious nature, can ascribe to it a waiting, 
yearning, and sighing for the revelation of the children of God ? 
Just because this did not seem probable, even men, who were not 
averse from the idea of a glorification of nature in itself, have believed 
themselves forbidden to find it here; and, therefore, explained the 


xrtowc of the heathen world, or of all men apart from Christianity, 
who are longing yet to become partakers of the salvation in Christ. 
Or, in referring the «riovg to inanimate nature, its representation as 


* Comp. Schneckenburger’s Beitr. 8. 118, ete, and Ullman’s and Umbreit’s Studien 
Jahre. 1832, H. 4. p. 835, ete: Of Usteri the 4th Edit. of the Paul. Lehrbegr. appendix 
H. In the first three editions he explains x«riove of mankind. 

_ + The Greek fathers explained the passage, almost without exception, of the creation. 
Augustine’ s controversy with the Manichees, for whose hylozoistic theory of the world 
this passage must naturally have been very welcome, induced him to consider it merely 
of the extra-Christian part of mankind, and his influence in the middle ages decided 
many to follow this view. The reformers first unanimously returned to the reference of 
the xric:c to the whole creation, for which even Grotius too determined. The Socinians 
and Arminians again adduced other explanations, which, since the last century, many 
Protestants followed. The latest commentators upon the epistle since Tholuck have re- 
turned, notwithstanding, to the ancient explanation ; only many of them, even Tholuck, 
Reiche, Meyer, de Wette, err from the truth in this respect, that they altogether capri- 
ciously exclude the extra-Christian men from the xriouw. Kéllner has given quite the 
right interpretation, as also Krabbe. (Of Sin, p. 115 , 184.) [But see Editor’s note, p, 
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of a waiting, yearning creature, has been conceived merely as alle- 
gory, for which even Reiche still decides. To this latter view we 
can in no way accede. Holy Scripture throughout conceives nature, 
in its relation to the world of intelligences, like the human body in 
its relation to the soul and spirit, as filled and borne by their living 
breath. As, therefore, in the individual, the spiritual life operates 
. either as disorganizing or renovating the bodily substance, so does 
the life of the regenerate, considered as a whole, upon the totality 
of the creation. The conscious life in man is but the flowering forth 
of the life that pervades the entire creation. If we observe, then, 
the unconscious creation more narrowly, we must acknowledge that 
an impulse to glorification, a yearning for perfection, appears unde- 
niably in it also.“ The whole bent of the plant urges it to bring all 
its powers to perfection in blossom and fruit, and if checked by cir- 
cumstances in its development—for instance, by want of light—an 
effort of all its powers may be perceived to remove the obstructions, 
and supply the deficiency ; so that a plant often presses through 
narrow clefts to get-at the element of light, and produces its blossom. 
The same impulse for renovation shews itself also in the animal, In 
that impulse of life that creates life again, the life inclosed in the 
animal would press, as it were, beyond itself, but of course can pro- 
duce nothing better than what itself contains. In so far, however, 
as the animal sensibly suffers from the sin of m@n, the yearning and 
waiting for redemption is expressed in it still more distinctly and 
perceptibly ;+ the eye of a suffering or dying animal speaks a lan- 
guage to which every feeling mind is sensible ; it sighs and yearns 
for deliverance, or rather the general life in it yearns to get free from 
its confinement. The waiting and yearning of the creature, there- 
fore, cannot possibly be admitted to be mere allegory, nor is there 
any reason, after what has been said, to regard it as applicable to 
men merely, to wit, such as are destitute of the Christian principle. 
These certainly are not to be considered as excluded, for, as the 
“children of God” (ver. 19) can only be those regenerate by the 
Spirit of Christ, there would be a total silence (if the xriove were to 
signity the inanimate creation exclusive of men) as to the ultimate 
bringing in of the extra-Christian world ; nay, it would be almost 
denied, which, in every respect, is untenable. It is also entirely in- 

* Beautifully says Schubert (Handb. der Kosmol. Nurnberg. 1823, p. 5): “Even in 
the things of the material world which surround us, there is an element of life, a yearning 
of what is bound, which, like the Memnon-statue, sounds in unconscious symphony when 
the ray touches it from above.” The Genevese philosopher, Bonnet, represents the striy- 
ing of nature after a more perfect state in his palingénésie philosophique. 

+ Gothe’s correspondence with a child affords proof of how a profound contemplation 
of nature still leads to this apostolic idea. Bettina writes (B. i. S. 38): “ When I stand 
all alone at night in open nature, I feel as though it were a spirit and begged redemption 


ofme. Often have I had the sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated some- 
thing of me, so that not to understand what she longed for, cut through my very heart.” 
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demonstrable that xriovg signifies the creation without man. The 
children of God, on the contrary, may be:considered as separated 
from the general creation, and are here expressly distinguished by the 
apostle, because they form, as it were, a new creation different from 
the old. Ifit should be said, however, that the apostle does mean by 
these children of God all mankind, so far as they are destined to be 
received into the community of Christ, then the men who lived 
before Christ would still be omitted, or supposing them to be included 
as children of God (but which ver. 23 decidedly contradicts, since 
the first-fruits of the Spirit cannot possibly be ascribed to them), 
then thus much, at least, must be allowed, that men, just so far as 
they yet belong to the old life, are also reckoned as xriocc, for, ver. 23, 
the same yearning is mentioned of the children of God, as, ver. 19, is 
ascribed to the creature. The separation admits, therefore, less of 
being carried out as an external than as an internal one ; the x«riovc is 
everywhere, even in man, in the regenerate himself, so far as the re- 
moulding Spirit of Christ has not yet transformed him ; but, at all 
events the non-Christian portion of mankind gannot be considered as 
excluded from the «riowe.* It would be much more obvious, and far 
more natural, to understand the «riowc only of men, who are still 
ever the immediate object of redemption, exclusive of the inani- 
mate world ; a view of the passage, which, on the whole, beside that 
proposed by us, is the only one deserving serious consideration. But 
1, it is against this that a// men cannot be meant by «rive here, since 
the regenerate as such (ver. 19) are expressly excepted from it, and 
are in no way treated as part of the «réouw. Then, 2, the simple 
thought, that in men, who are yet far from the covenants of the Di- 
vine promise, there is a yearning for redemption, would clearly have 
been expressed in language,widely different from that of this passage. 
Lastly, 8, the idea of a glorification of the universe belongs by no 
means to the apostle alone, but pervades the whole Scripture : it is, 
therefore, in thorough keeping with the connexion of the whole pas- 
sage, which advances from the individual to the whole, for Paul to 
demonstrate, how, with the perfecting of the Church of Christ, the 
world itself will receive its perfection.t We are forced, therefore, 


* The assumption that Paul, in this passage, refers in the term «riovc merely to un- 
conscious nature, excluding unconverted men, is favoured by the ab77) 7 Kriovc, ver. 21. The 
apostle has most certainly conceived the life of nature as, in its extreme manifestation, 
an unconscious, nay, a lifeless one: yet it does not follow that he did not conceive natural 
men, the ju) dytec (Rom. iv. 17), from whom true men are yet to be born, as associated 
with these extremest formations of natural life. The mica Kriocc, ver. 22, speaks de- 
cidedly for this, and that willing and longing ascribed to the Ktiove which is not ade- 
quately explained by merely assuming a personification. 

+ Rosencrantz, in his Dissertatio de corrupto nature statu (Regiom, 1834), denies alto- 
gether the disturbance of the harmony of life in unconscious nature ; but to say nothing 
at all of the clear declarations of Holy Scripture thereon, this assumption, since the actu- 
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to the view that Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called 
forth by him, with the old creation collectively, together with the 
unregenerate men, as the flower of this creation.* This entire old 
creation has in itself one life, and this is yearning for redemption 
from the bonds which hold it and hinder its glorification, But this 
one yearning assumes different forms in the different stages of life, 
and is of course purer and stronger in unregenerate men than in 
plants and animals ; in them the creation has, as it were, its mouth, 
by which it can give vent to its collective feeling. Yet the most 
even of these men know not what the yearning and seeking in them 
properly mean ; they understand not the language of the spirit in 
them ; nay, they suppress it often, though it is, meanwhile, audible 
in their heart, and what they do not understand themselves, God 
understands, who listens even to prayers not understood.j Still, 
decided as is the contrast between the old and new creation, yet 
they may not be considered as entirely separated. Rather as the 
new man, in all his distinctness from the old, still is im the old, so 
is the new creation (Christ and the new life proceeding from him) 
in the old world. The old creation, therefore, is like an impregnate 
mother (comp. at ver. 23) that bears a new world in her womb—a 
life which is not herself, which does not even spring from her, but 


ally existing monstrous discords in nature cannot be denied, would lead, consistently car- 
ried out, to Lueretian doubts of God’s love and wisdom. Comp. Lucret. de natur. ger. v. 
196, etc., where it is said: “ Ausim confirmare, nequaquam nobis divinitus esse paratam 
naturam rerum, tanta stat preedita culpa.” 

* It seems, however, far better to restrict xriov here to the lower creation (whether 
inanimate alone, or animated and inanimate) in contrast with mankind. 1. Of this alone 
can it be properly said that it was subjected not willingly, ¢. e., not by its own conscious 
and voluntary agency. To explain ody éxovca of men subjected to corruption against 
their will, involves, we had almost said, a platitude unworthy of the apostle. 2. Of this 
alone can the longing and hope here spoken of be predicted with any propriety. The 
Christian world is admitted by Olshausen himself to be expressly excluded. On what 
ground then can it be affirmed of unbelieving and impenitent men that they are looking 
forward to the Christians’ resurrection in the hope of sharing the same glorious deliver- 
ance? For the reference to the time of the resurrection is too definite and strongly marked 
to allow our resolving it into the general sighing of the human race under its burden of 
mortality and corruption. Any definite looking forward to the “ manifestation of the 
sons of God,” the “ affiliation,” ‘‘ the redemption of the body” cannot surely be affirmed of 
unregenerate humanity at large, and it would "be alien to the apostle’s purpose to speak 
of such a longing unless it both existed and was destined to a realization. Of the lower 
creation this longing and hope (together with the fact assigned as its reason, ody éxodca, 
ete.) can be rightfully, though of course figuratively, predicated. Having been laid under 
a curse in consequence of the sin of man, it looks naturally and rightfully forward to the 
consummated work of redemption as its own period of deliverance. Thus the apostle indi- 
rectly sets forth the consequences of the glory which awaits believers by showing how 
earnestly its coming is awaited even by the lower creation.—[K. 

+ Accordingly Luther quite justly says: “ Albeit the creature hath not such speech 
as we have, it hath a language still, which God and the Holy Spirit heareth and under- 
standeth, how it groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the ungodly, who misuse 
it so.” 
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which, by the overmastering power that dwells in it, draws her life, 

with which it is connected, aradually into itself, and transforms it Loe 
its nature, so that the birth (the completion of the new world) is the 
mother’s death (the sinking of the old). As then there is a regen- 
eration of the individual, there is a regeneration* also of the universe 
(Matth. xix. 28), and as the former is completed gradually, so also is 
the latter, Foras with sin Paradise at first vanished from the earth 
(Gen. ii, 18), and in man’s inward being the mind (vodc) was subjected 
to sin ; so restoration through Christ begins first with the liberation of 
the vote (Rom. vii. 25), and in the creation with the restoring of Para- 
dise at the resurrection of the just, who for the collective body are the 
representatives of the voi¢ (Rev. xx. 4, etc.). To this time the pro- 
phecies of the prophets point, that the deserts shall blossom again (Is. 
xxxv. 1, etc.), the lamb and the lion shall feed together (Is. x1. 6, etc. ; 
xxxv. 9; lxv. 25). As, however, in the individual, even after the 
experience of redemption, the flesh remains still subjected’ to the law 
of sin (comp. at vii. 25), so with the restoration of Paradise in the 
kingdom of God upon earth, the animal life in nature, nay, even in 
man (Rey. xx. 7, 8), is not yet entirely overpowered ; hence, as the 
individual needs bodily glorification, so does the whole creation need 
a total transformation—the passing away of the old heaven and the 
old earth (2 Peter iii.), and the birth of a new heaven and a new 
earth (Is, Ixv. 17 ; Rev. xx. 11, etc. ; xxi. 22), at the general resur- 
rection. Here animal life, that intractable intermediate element 
between matter and spirit-conscious life, is entirely overcome, and 
glorified matter becomes the pure bearer of spirit. It is clear then, 
that we are to understand by the xriowc, not merely our earth or 
our solar system, but the totality of all creation (ovpavoc¢ kal yj = 
yuNT) byesn, the spiritual and material world). Whether the 
ancient world had such a perception of the greatness of the uni- 
verse as the telescope gives us, matters not in this respect ; the 
Spirit of God in the apostles understood explicite what they them- 
selves took ¢mplicite only ; even if they thought the universe smaller 
than we are accustomed to consider it, they, nevertheless, meant 
the universe as well as ourselves in every expression that denotes 
the totality ; just as a drop of water is meant by every one who 
utters the word, whether he know or not that it contains a world 
of animalcule. Nor is the smallness of the earth in relation 
to the universe and to the many vast globes in it, adverse to 


* Acts iii, 21, droxardoracie mévTwv has a like signification, answering to the Rab- 
binical bbiy tanh, renovatio mundi. Luther naively designates this glorification of nature 
as the putting on of God’s Easter robe, instead of the present workaday dress; the founda- 
tion of which expression is the comparison of the course of the world with the week of 
the creation (Gen. i.), upon which a new Sabbath is still to follow. (Comp. Tholuck’s fifth 
appendix to his Treatise on Sin and .the Atoner, where the universality of the longing 
for a paradisiacal time is proved.) 
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this view; for either it may be said that, as in the human 
organism, little members, e. g., the eye, are more important than 
great ones, e. g., the leg—so in the whole system of worlds (to 
us, indeed, yet quite unknown) the earth occupies a far more im- 
portant place than the largest fixed stars; or, we might admit the 
diminutiveness of the earth with the remark, that it is the very 
method of the Lord to choose the little and to make something out 
of that which is nothing.* At all events, the earth never appears in 
Holy Scripture as a pitiful speck of rust on the great clockwork of 
the creation, but as the point where the great conflict between light 
and darkness is most decidedly carried on ; and hence that which 
transpires upon the earth may have the most far-reaching effect 
upon the universe. 

Ver. 18.—The apostle passes from the preceding discussion to 
the glory awaiting believers, by bringing the sufferings in this tem- 
poral economy into immediate parallel with it. The AoyiSoum yap 
is so connected with the eimep ovumdoxouev, that the intermediate 
thought : “ which we easily may,” is to be supplied. Ver. 18 then 
contains an indirect encouragement not to withdraw from these 
sufferings, 

((O viv kaipsc = aidy obtoc. Comp. at Matth. xii. 32.—”Aéioc has 
here its primary meaning, that which draws down the scale, out- 
weighs anything.—The ra6/uara are not merely physical sufferings, 
but the spiritual sufferings also, which proceed from the sins of 
others ; the consequences of men’s own sins, known and express, are 
of course to be excluded. Therefore the dééa also is the comprisal of all 
that which inwardly and outwardly blesses and glorifies man. The 
beatifying and glorifying principle is operative indeed in man already 
here below [Col. iii. 3; 1 Cor. xii, 12], but only in a hidden manner 
and ever in conflict with sin in the old man; hence its revelation 
[drroxdAvyuc] is something future.) 

Ver. 19.—How far the sufferings of this time are from admitting 
a comparison with the glory to come, Paul proves by the fact that 
the children of God and their glorification are an object of yearning 
to the universe. In this thought mankind is elevated to a height 
which as much surpasses all poor human conjectures upon its de- 
velopment, as the humiliations which the Scripture awards to the 
natural man, transcend the ideas of the unenlightened. The Word 
of God assigns depth and height alike in their extremes, and terrible 
as it is that human pride should magnify itself, so adorable is the 

* Beautiful as this thought, which does not, however, belong to me, appears, it must not- 
withstanding, on nearer consideration, yield perhaps to the other alternative: God, namely, 
chooses indeed for his most sublime purpose, what is little and despised in the eyes of 
men, because they look to the form, and not to the substance, but still not what is in and 


of itself little and contemptible. God beholds things according to their true essence, and 
uses them accordingly ; what is little for little purposes, what is great for great ones, 
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Divine compassion, by which he, whom it first lowered beneath all, 
is then as humbled, exalted over all. In this sense, as the centre, 
round which the purposes of God conduct their movements, Paul 
calls believers “a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men” (1 
Cor. iv. 9, comp. also thereon at 1 Cor. vi. 2). As ver. 18 the “ glory” 
(d0&a), so here now the “sons of God” are considered as already ex- 
isting, but not recognizable in their true character.* It follows, of. 
course, that no such members of the church are meant as only out- 
wardly belong to her, but those who, as truly regenerate, bear Christ’s 
life inthem. Hence it is properly Christ alone that is glorified, 
rules and governs in believers ; and for this very cause alone the 
least in the kingdom of God, as born of God, is greater than the 
greatest born of women, because Christ is his life (Galat. ii. 20). 
As, however, Christ’s glory was first revealed at the resurrection, so 
too the glory of the regenerate at their resurrection. This revela- 
tion then the waiting creature yearns for, in the feeling that it is to 
share the glory of it. 

(‘Aroxapadoxia, found again in the New Testament at Phil. i. 
20, from droxapadonéw, xapadonéw, signifies exserto capite prospicere, 
as the Etymol. magn. says : TH Kepadt mpoBAérev. Hence “ urgently 
to long for something, to wait for.” [Comp. Hurip. Rhes. 144, Diod. 
Sic. xiv. 60.] The connexion with the synonymous drexdéyeobae 
here enhances the idea.) 

But as regards the principal term «réovc, its prevailing significa- 
tion (as observed at i. 20), in the New Testament is, what is created 
(= «riowa) ; but in i, 20 it applies to the act of creating. Hence 
it frequently signifies (usually in connexion with 64 or néoa, but 
without this addition also, though not without the article) the 
universe, the whole world. (So ver. 22; Mark xvi, 15; Col.i. 15. 
Further Wisd. xix. 6 ; Judith xvi.14.) Doubtless now «riovg might 
figuratively, as with most nations similar expressions are so used 
(e. g. m2 by the Rabbins), signify men only ; but it does not so 
occur in the New Testament. The passages Mark xvi. 15 (which 
Reiche still cites), Col. i. 23 are to be taken otherwise ; in the 
former «réove denotes mankind only so far as man is regarded as the 
crown and blossom of the creation in general, as appears from the 
accompanying mdéoa; in the latter «réovg is taken locally of the 
extent of earth, like xdéowoc, Kriovc, however, occurs in the New 


* The difference of the inward life of the faithful from their exterior, which is not dif- 
ferent from the world, is incomparably represented by the well-known song :— 

“Hg glinzet der Christen inwendiges Leben.”—(‘‘ All glorious within is the life of 
believers.”) ; 

+ Yet compare Mark x. 6, xiii. 19; 2 Pet. iii. 4, where the formula dm’ dpyii¢ KTioews 
occurs ;- in this formula, however, the idea of the beginning already leads necessarily to 
the totality, which therefore does not require to be further especially marked by the 


article. 
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Testament of single created things, as Rom. i. 25, viii. 39 ; Heb. iv. 
18, and therefore it cannot be denied that it possibly might mean 
mankind. But this must be denied in the passage before us, be- 
cause, to say nothing of the reasons already adduced above, naoa 7 
xtiow at ver. 22, cannot possibly signify a part of the creation, and 
yet a different sense cannot be assigned to xriovg ver. 19, The 
rabbinical usage, however (on which compare the remarks at Mark 
xvi. 15), in which nis signifies the heathen, are of no assistance 
here, because surely not the heathen only are longing for the revela- 
tion of the sons of God, but the Jews also. Accordingly the kriouc, 
as has been shewn already, can signify here only the totality of the 
universe, as the first creation, in contrast to the new one in Christ, 
and that not without men, but with the non-Christian men. To 
Reiche’s objection (B. ii. 8. 191), that judgment awaits those who 
are without Christ, that they therefore cannot long for the revela- 
tion of the children of God, we reply, this is true only of those who, 
having become acquainted with the life in Christ, have rejected it ; 
but all those, to whom it has not come at all, who could not there- 
fore refuse it, are of course to be considered as on a level with men 
born anterior to Christ. ‘The same longing, therefore, is to be sup- 
posed in them, which constitutes the character of this race before 
Christ. But of the circumstance that there are men who refuse 
the salvation in Christ, the apostle would for this reason omit a 
notice here, because there is still even in them an unconscious long- 
ing for well-being, and they are only deceiving themselves, if they 
hope to find it owt of Christ. (Upon the peculiar use of «riowe in 
Hebr. ix. 11; 1 Pet. ii, 13, we shall treat when we come to the ex- 
planation of these passages.) 

Vers. 20, 21.—As ground for this expectation of the creature, the 
apostle assigns first its subjection to perishableness; but again at 
the same time observes that this is not nor is to be absolute, but that 
the creature itself must become free from it, as the children of God 
are already (in hope, ver. 24) become free from it. In these verses 
the paravdrnc, vanity (or POopd) and the dédéa, glory, which is to be 
conceived as d¢apcia—the trorayn, subjection (or dovaeta) and the 
édevdepia, freedom, form antitheses. Both parallel members stand 
in necessary connexion ; bondage is as little to be supposed with- 
out perishableness, as freedom without glory ; nay, the one is ne- 
cessarily, and of itself, the other also ; wherefore too at the close of 
verse 21 freedom and glory could be blended into the one conception 
of éAsvOepia tie dosnc. Now the aorist (bmerdyn) points in a manner 
not to be mistaken to an historical event ; originally the creature 
too was free, but it ceased to be so, That here the fall of man and 
the curse attaching to it is alluded to (Gen. iii. 17, etc.), cannot be 
doubted ; we have accordingly in these verses a highly significant 
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commentary upon the Old Testament symbols. We perceive from 
it, that the transition of the curse from the conscious creature 
to the unconscious is no arbitrary one, but one of internal neces- 
sity. The apostle connects the two here, the conscious and un- 
conscious life of the creation, in such a manner as to predicate 
the same event equally of both. The ody éskodoa, not willingly, 
points principally to the conscious or at least animated creation, 
whilst the cai aitH % Kroc, the creature itself also, immedi- 
ately refers to the extreme points of the creature in its unconscious 
existence, whose participation in the great process of liberation in 
the redemption is wont to be the latest perceived. But, as was be- 
fore observed, there is the same relation between the conscious and 
unconscious life of the creature in the whole, as between soul and 
body in the individual ; humanity is the bearer of the world’s con- 
sciousness in the creation, as the children of God are the bearers of 
the Divine consciousness, and are therefore, as a new creation (xarv7} 
«téowc) taken from the old. Accordingly, as with man began the fall 
also of the creature, so does the restoration of that creature begin 
also with him. The notion of being sulyected to frailty or corrup- 
tion (uatasétn¢, pO0pd) presupposes however of course a germ of better 
life, which, however, bound by alien power, is held in servitude 
(dovAcia), This alien power is no other than that of the prince of 
this world, of the kingdom of darkness. As light is the life of the 
world (John i. 4), so is darkness death, the disturbing element ; 
but death is only the ultimate point of corruption (809d), The 
words of the apostle consequently are not to be limited to any special 
corruption, such as the abuse of the creature for idolatry ; they 
mean this together with all other consequences of sin. In as far, 
however, as there is left in every creature a germ of nobler life, 
which forms the source of the yearning for redemption, so far also 
we may observe a constant combat of nature against this vanity and — 
corruption, and their consummation, death. This is signified by the 
oby éExotoa bneTdyn, was not willingly sulyected. Hivery natural man, 
nay every animal, every plant struggles to get beyond itself, to real- 
ize an idea, in the realization of which it has its freedom (éAev0epia), 
i. e., a state of being perfectly answering the Divine purpose ; but 
the nothingness (>24, Ps. xxxix. 6 ; Eccl. i. 2, 14), pervading its na- 
ture, 7. e., its failure in fulness of life, with the transitoriness thence 
resulting, and death its end, lets no created thing attain its aim ; 
every individual of the species rather begins anew its circling course, 
and struggles cheerlessly against the impossibility of perfection. 
Even the history of humanity itself would be nothing more than 
such a cheerless beginning over again, were not the element of hope 
in it, and indeed hope in the Restorer of all that is lost. Through 
this fount of life alone human life receives its essential character by 
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him, who has that power of endless life (Heb. vii. 16), which is the 
source also of the life of nature. For this entire subjection under 
the bondage of death is indeed for the punishment of sin, but 
it is at the same time also a blessing, and a means for God to 
complete his works; therefore the apostle says, imetéyn dia tov 
bérordéavta, That the subjector (j7ordéac) can only be God, not 
the devil, nor Adam, nor Nero (as Semler thought, who under- 
stood xriove of the Jews, whose conversion Nero hindered), needs 
no proof; Gen. iii, 17, etc., where God pronounces the curse, is 
decisive for it. But the ordinary acceptation of dud “by, through” 
is not so certain, Ard c. ace. may doubtless be used of means (comp. 
at John vi. 57, and Winer’s Gr. §49. c), and this might here be 
thought preferable, on account of the preceding éxotoa, so that the 
sense should be: “not by its own will, but by God’s will.” But 
the observation, that God is the originator of this subjection, and 
not man, is too idle to have any place in this grand exhibition. God 
is acknowledged to work all, and man nothing but by God. There 
is signified however besides in éxotoa not the mere will, but willing- 
ness (1 Cor. ix. 17) ;* the «riow subjected itself with resistance (but 
repentance and faith effect in man the willingness to subject himself 
to this order), because it did not perceive the purpose of this Di- 
vine proceeding ; but this purpose was no other than the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine plans regarding the world, which after the 
entrance of sin could be completed only by the surrender of the 
creature to death, wherefore Christ’s death took away again all con- 
sequences of the fall. The dud tov brordzavra is intended to express 
this reference to the plans of the Divine economy ; for God’s sake, 
z. e., for his honour and final glory, served even this seeming convul- 
sion of his creation. On this account the only-begotten Son of God 
also subjected himself to it, and all his saints with him share this 
subjection to corruption and death, for as man fell by willing to be 


* To take ody éxotoa in contrast, not with the children of God but with the natural 
man, who with and by his will became subject to vanity, which is not the case with the 
unconscious creature, is entirely inadmissible.. It was in man’s first sin by no means his 
will to become subject to vanity ; doubtless indeed he subjected himself with inward re- 
pugnance to this curse, which becomes a blessing so soon as the resistance yields. Hence 
all Divine preaching begins with repentance, for this deadens the resistance and makes 
the cross to be willingly borne. But that, if this be the sense of the words, the creature 
cannot be meant without man, isclear. Admitting that explanation of ody éxovoa, which 
we reject, the troragac must then be man, which the context does not allow. Calvin 
understood the words quite properly, in saying: ‘‘Invita et repugnante natura vim pati- 
tur, quidquid detinetur sub corruptione.” Life has a natural horror of death, which can 
only be overcome by a higher power, that of love. (The words are not with Griesbach 
to be enclosed in brackets, but to be connected thus: 7 Kriow bmerayn oby éxovoa, dAAd 

- did Tov broTdsavta ér’ éAridt. ’AAAG forms no antithesis to oby éxodca, but, with é7’ bride, 
forms the antithesis to the entire half of ver. 20. “ With repugnance was the creature gsub- 
jected to vanity, but not for ever.” 
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high, he rises again by love to lowliness, for God dwells only with 
the lowly. 

Vers. 22, 23.—Into the more general idea of the yearning of the 
kriowc (ver. 19), that of pain is now admitted, which since the eating 
of the fruit of the tree of knowledge is the inheritance of the crea- 
tion. Not until the vdv of Christ’s appearance is there, beside the 
fountain of pain, an inexhaustible fountain of joy opened also, which 
the world before Christ looked for in hope, whereby its pain was 
hindered from turning to despair, but which to the faithful of the 
New Testament already vouchsafes enjoyment—although only a 
partial enjoyment. The ovvwdiver, travail together, defines still 
more nearly the nature of the pain ; it is compared to that anxious, 
woful pain of a woman in travail, which is attended by the peculi- 
arity of uniting with the pain the secret joy of giving existence 
to a new being. The apostle ascribes this character also to the 
conflicts and sorrows of mankind, and of the whole creature in 
her long centuries of travail, The ovvwdiver therefore indicates 
indeed on the one hand the highest degree of pain, but on the 
other it contains the intimation also, that it brings with it the 
secret cheer of not being purposeless. The birth-pangs of the 
creature give life to a new and fairer world! (The rabbinical 
expression wn “bah for denoting the great conflicts before the 
Lord’s second coming, is drawn from the same profound image ; 
comp. thereon at Matth. xxiv. 6, etc.) In this general struggle for 
a perfect state the children of God themselves, so long as they so- 
journ here on earth, still share ; for in their flesh they carry the 
xriovc still, and in it even they still remain subjected to corruption. 
As therefore the regenerate has a conflict similar to that of the 
merely awakened (comp. at vii. 14, etc.), he also has the groaning 
and waiting of the creature, but with this difference that in his vote 
he has the Divine consciousness already present, and his body only 
waits still for the redemption, which comes to pass so soon (accord- 
ing to ver. 11) as the mortal body is made living.* 

(Ver. 22, the ovorevdger, ovvediver is not to be referred to the 
children of God ; the transition od ydvov dé, dAdd, does not admit of 
this. I would not, however, regard the ojv as mere strengthening 
of the simple form. It is best, without doubt, to resolve the kréiov 
into the totality of the individual formations, which constitute it, 
and then to regard the words as implying that everything in nature 
yearns one with another for the freedom of the children of God.— 
The dpc tod viv, until now, applies to the time of the completion 
of the work of Christ, and the birth of the children of God con- 
nected with it, to which the yearning of the creature looked.—Ver. 


* Upon the drortrpwore tod odparog comp. more particularly at 1 Cor. xv. and 2 
Cor. y. The latter passage has especial affinity with the one before us. 
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23. Many different readings are found in the words dAdd kai abrot 
k, T. 4., which, however, have no influence on the thought. The 
reading proposed by Griesbach is very natural, but for that very 
reason it is questionable whether it is the original one. Lachmann 
would read «at aitot merely, and encloses jyei¢ in brackets. But 
perhaps Paul wrote jpeic adroit twice, without its being at all neces-_ 
sary to suppose an enhancing of the thought at the second, such as 
perhaps a special reference to Paul or the apostles. The orevdgev év 
éavtoic, groan in ourselves, is to be considered as contrasted with 
otevdcey cv ddaoc, groaning in others, and applies to that groaning 
for their own perfection, which does not exclude a sympathy which 
prays for the perfection of others and of the whole-—The expression 
droditpworg Tod ocpatoc, redemption of the body, is found only here : 
it expresses redemption in its absolute completion [1 Cor. i. 30], 
while the term used elsewhere without the added owparoc denotes 
the beginning of the redeeming work of Christ. Applied to the 
body, the formula contains at the same time the indication that 
there is a nobler germ, a body of light, as it were, dwelling in it, 
which, being bound at present, shall yet be free through Christ.) 
The description of the proper character of the children of God 
(viot or téxva rod Ocod) is further remarkable. They have the spirit 
of adoption (mvedpa viodeciac, ver. 15), but yet are longing for the 
adoption itself. The Spirit is only the principle, which both begets the 
sonship and at the same time grants the security for it. The filial 
relation is not perfect until the bodily glorification, for it is the state 
of absolute perfection, in which the man as microcosm is a pure image 
of the macrocosm, the entire creation. Without bodily glorification, 
however, human existence is imperfect, therefore even the souls 
under the altar long-for bodily perfection (Rev. vi. 9). As possess- 
ors of the Spirit, the faithful, from whom there is no ground at all 
for separating the apostles or Paul alone, are said to have his first 
fruits (tiv arapyny Tod tvevparoc Exovtec). Upon this idea, already 
touched upon, that the regenerate is called a possessor of the Spirit, 
so that the Spirit seems to be subject to him, comp. more particu- 
larly at 1 Cor. xiv. 32. The expression drapyj (= ntxr, Levit. 
xxii. 10; Deut. xxvi, 2) refers to the figure of a great harvest of the 
Spirit, which awaits humanity, and whose first-fruits were allotted 
to the apostolic church in all their glory. The idea of the early ripe 
as of that which is correspondingly excellent, is to be maintained 
therein, and hence those are by no means to be understood here, 
according to the view again maintained by Gldckler, who have but 
just attached themselves to Christianity, and with whom the second 
juste would, under this view, contrast the apostles. This expression, 
‘however, naturally points to an inferiority of the Old Testament 
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life, in which all, as well regeneration as communication of the 
Spirit, existed as type only, not as substance. 

Vers. 24, 25—By this participation of the regenerate in the 
groaning of the creature, the apostle would not have the reality of 
the redemption denied or limited ; this is rather objectively fulfilled 
(éoH6quev), though not in perceptible possession of it, but in hope. 
This passage is especially important to determine the notion of 
éanic. First of all it is opposed to BArérery (= did eldove repiraretv, 
2 Cor. v. 7), to the being able to behold as outwardly existing ; but 
next it forms an equally strong contrast to the complete absence 
and withdrawal of the object ; it is rather identical with the inward 
possession of the thing. hoped for, so far as it lies in spiritual pos- 
sessions. Man can only believe and hope for eternal things, so far 
as they are inwardly present to him, and on this account the Chris- 
tian hope stands so high ; she is the daughter of experience (Rom. 
v. 4), and as such maketh not ashamed, and sister of faith and love 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13). Good wishes, desire, longing, all this, therefore, 
is not énic, for they lack the inward, essential possession of the 
thing longed for. 

(Ver. 24.—Lachmann leaves out the «ai, which, indeed, rather 
impairs than aids the thought. Hermann’s remark upon the use of 
kai [ad Viger. p. 837] is not applicable here, as ré is not “ what,” 
but “why ;” «ai therefore, if it is not to be rejected from the text, 
must here be translated “also, besides.’’) 

Vers. 26, 27.—As we thus have what we do not see (says Paul 
in the name of believers), so are we able in our internal groaning 
(ver. 23), to pray for what we do not know, namely, by the Spirit 
that guides us. Even in the creation it is only the universal Spirit 
which fills it, that is yearning for the eternal magnet ; but in believ- 
ers it is that higher Spirit that makes them children (ver.16). This 
spirit upholds human weakness, and leads it aright in the obscurity 
of its longing, which suffers it not to bring before God the necessities 
it feels in the form of definite prayers. The unuttered groanings 
(otevaypot dadanror) are therefore (with reference to ver. 23), excited 
by the Spirit himself ; they are called dAdAyrov,* inasmuch as man 
can only speak out what he knows and apprehends, but in this in- 
stance he only knows that he wants something, but not what he 
wants. The general knowledge that the redemption of the body is 
wanting is of course not enough ; the apostle means that the special 
need in every moment (which is signified by the «a0 dei), and the 
way in which it can be appeased, is hidden from the believer ; but 
an unutterable secret yearning thrills through his being, an attrac- 


* ’AAdAnToc is not to be distinguished from dvexAdAyroc (1 Pet. i. 8), or dvexdujynroc 
(2 Cor. ix. 15): it signifies the unuttered, because it is (for the time, or forever) unutter- 


able. - 
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tion toward his eternal origin, that finds its vent in sighs. The 
apostle’s words are gathered from such deep experience, that they 
make good their truth in every heart that ever felt this yearning ; 
it reveals itself, however, there especially, where the sweet feeling, 
companion to the first love, has disappeared, and now the conflict 
with the wicked one (1 John ii. 13) begins. Then the soul often 
feels anxiety, without being conscious of any definite sin, and in her 
distress groans for redemption.* 

(In the ovvartiAapBdvecba [comp. Luke x. 40], the ody is not to 
be understood of the co-operation of the Divine Spirit with the 
human; the Spirit of God does not work beside the human spirit, 
but on and through it: still, however, not so as to annul, but to 
sanctify and glorify it. The word is used for the simple dvtiAapBd- 
veoOat in the meaning adjwvare, opem ferre—The reading doOeveia is 
marked partly by the Codd, A.B.C.D. and many other critical author- 
ities, partly by its intrinsic worth as the preferable one. Lachmann 
has also, according to his principles properly received it into the 
text.—In the 16 ydp ti k. r. A. the 76 applies to the whole clause.— 
"Evrvyydvew orép tivo, to intercede for any one, card tuvog [xi. 2] to 
work, pray against any one. The verb means primarily “to meet 
with any one,’ so Acts xxv. 24 only. The composition with drép, 
as in the passage before us, does not occur again. The formula with 
énép tivoc is used also of the Son, Rom. viii. 34; Heb. vii. 25. Now 
the intercession of the Son is of course widely distinct from that of 
the Spirit, according to the general difference in their respective 
offices. The former is atoning, the latter sanctifying and perfecting. 
The words of the apostle are to be understood accordingly as imply- 
ing that what the Spirit teaches to pray for, he himself also fulfils and 
creates, The Spirit’s intercession is not merely, as De Wette holds, 
that “he teaches us to pray aright.” The implication is rather that 
nothing human as such holds good before God ; only God himself 
can satisfy God; so the Son in the work of redemption ; as the 
Holy Ghost in the work of sanctification. As the Divine principle 
he naturally ever works in accordance with God’s will [xara 667], 
who as knowing the depth of the heart can perceive the most secret 
wishes of men. In this relation of the Spirit to God entirely the 
same thing appears, which we observed in the relation of the Son 
to the Father, and the prayer which the former suggests [John xvi. 
23, etc.] All true emotions of life in man, and therefore prayer 
among the number, have their foundation in God himself, and thig 


* Meyer has remarkably misconceived this passage; he thinks that it is not the groan- 

ing of men that is spoken of, which the Spirit incites, but the groaning of the Spirit itself 

_ As if groaning could be a predicate of God, and unutterable groans might in any sense 
whatever be attributed to God. 
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alone gives them their fulfilment ;* whether the incitation shall be 
referred to the Son or the Spirit, Pee upon its relations to the 
work of the one or the other.—In the expression ¢pé6vqjua Tod mved- 
pato¢, the xvetua is not to be understood of the Divine or Holy 
Spirit, but of the human ; ¢edvqua can only be said of man, never 
of God. But then either the Divine Spirit is to be supplied to 
évrvyxdvel, or, which seems more appropriate, Paul does not clearly 
distinguish here the Divine and the human Spirit, since they have 
most intimately penetrated and wedded each other.) 

Vers. 28, 29.—The waiting for the redemption of the body (ver. 
23), and with this all sufferings (ver. 18), are, however, so far from 
checking the perfection of the children of God, that in the case of 
the elect, who as such love God, they are the direct means of pro- 
ducing perfection, for this their perfection and assimilation to the 
image of Christ, is the very predestination of God, and pig 
immutably firm, 

(Ver. 28.—Idyra applies especially to the sufferings ; these em- 
bitter or frighten away all who do not love God, but further all who 
love him. The é¢ dya06v denotes this inward ripening.—To inter- 
pret ovvegyeiv of a co-operation of several agents in the work of 
sanctification, as: 1, God; 2, man himself; 3, sufferings and all 
circumstances in general, is entirely contradictory to the doctrine of 
Paul. According to Paul, man effects nothing, God everything, and 
that too by circumstances. The ovvegysi, co-operates,is therefore, as 
ovorevdacer ver, 22, to be taken as resolving the idea of mavta: “ for 
furthering the perfection of man must, according to the will of God, 
all things co-operate mutually with each other, but so, that he is 
the fundamental cause of all these effects.” Paul does not found the 
certainty of perfection upon good purposes, or upon fidelity, but 
upon the election of God’s grace, which itself first transforms the 
bent of the man’s mind from faithlessness to truth. Christ, the pro- 
totype of holiness, is in this the model, to which God basimilaens 
the faithful—Zvppopedoc occurs again Phil. ii. 21, and there indeed 
of the body only, which neither here [according to ver. 23] is to be 
regarded as excluded. The will of the decree of love is to unite 
regenerate humanity to one great family of God, in which Christ is 
the first-born [mpwréroxoc]. Rev. i. 5. Christ is called the mpwrd- 

* Quite justly Augustine says (Tract. vi. in Joan.): “Non Spiritus S. in semet ipso 
apud semetipsum in illa trinitate gemit, sed in nobis gemit, quia gemere nos fecvit.” This. 
observation, which reveals itself in the experience of every one of the regenerate, even 


the extra-Christian world expresses in its most profound members, as the excellent pas— 
sages of Gelaleddin show, which Tholuck has adduced here; in one of them it is said: 
Sagst du: Herr komm! selber heisst das: hie mein Kind! 
Deine Gluth und Seufzer Gottes Boten sind. 
Sayst thou: come, Lord? that means: come, child to me! 
Thy glowing sighs God’s message bring to thee. 
Vou, IV.—5 
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ToKoc TOY vexpoy, as first become alive from the dead ; so too Col. 1. 
18. But the resurrection is not immediately and expressly the sub- 
ject here ; the expression therefore is to be taken in a wider sense, 
namely, like »$>2, as the first perfected, and at the same time pre- 
eminent in every sense. So it occurs too Col. i. 15; Heb. i. 6. 
IlpwrdtoKoc, however, is by no means of the same signification with 
povoyernc ; it does not refer, like povoyev7jc, to the Divine nature of 
the Redeemer only, but to the whole historical Christ, with whom 
therefore men even may be compared. The name of honour, 
“‘ Brethren,” Christ himself moreover gives to his people, Matth. 
xi. 50; Mark ii. 35; John xx. 17. Comp. also Heb, ii. 11, 12 ; 
Ps. xxii. 22.—The expressions in these verses, which refer to the doc- 
trine of election by grace, as xatd mpdOeotv KAnrot, mpoytvdoxery, Tpo00- 
eigecv, will be further explained at Rom, ix. I observe here, by way 
of preliminary merely, that, according to Pauline doctrine, a pre- 
destinatio sanctorum, in the proper sense of the words exists ; that 
is, God does not know beforehand that they will, by their own 
decision, be holy, but he creates this very decision in them. TIlpo- 
yivéoxetv marks rather the element of Divine knowledge, mpoopi- 
Sev that of the will, while mpodeove combines the two, Here, 
however, there seems to be no difference between zpoéyvw and zpo- 
@ptce, while, too, Acts i, 23; 1 Pet. 1.2; Rom. xi. 2, mpdyrwore is 
used directly for the Divine will. In the verse before us it is 
only ovppdppove tic eixdvoc kK. T. A. that forms the advance in the 
thought.) 

Ver. 30.—At ver. 19 attention was drawn to the significance of 
this passage for the doctrine of the obedientia Ohristi activa.* The 
circumstance that Oed¢ is here the subject and not Christ, does not 
influence it at all; the whole work of Christ is God’s work through 
the Son, and what is here said of God, therefore, holds just as good 
of Christ, because God has fulfilled it through him. The essen- 
tial point in the doctrine of the obedientia activa is however this, 
that the work of Christ is not merely a negative, but equally a 
positive one. Christ does not merely efface the sins of men, and 
then leave it to them to produce holiness themselves, but he has 
in like manner produced it for himself and for all his people by 
his holy life, so that in the work of regeneration both the annul- 
ling of the old, and the creation of the new, are equally the work of 
Christ, and both were fulfilled already in his life on earth ; whence 
they are primarily. only imputed to individual believers, and then 
gradually communicated. This in the passage before us, is most 
definitely expressed by the terms justijied and glorified (édinatwoe 
xai édé5aoe.) In the former the rea] communication of the righte- 


* Comp: here the important parallel, 2 Cor. v. 14, ete. in which likewise all is con- 
ceived as for all already finished once for all in Christ. 
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ousness of Christ lies already indicated (comp. at Rom. iii. 21); but 
éddgaoe expresses even that entire sanctification and completion 
of the righteousness, which Paul had above (ver. 23) denied of 
himself and his brethren, 7. e., as being yet in their actual pos- 
session. Accordingly, as in Adam the whole natural race of man 
rested, and all history is but a development of that which is con- 
tained in him, so is Christ the real bearer of the whole church, of the 
new creation, of sanctified humanity, in that, as by his atoning 
power he annuls the old, he equally creates the new, and deposits 
his holy image in every believing soul. In this view it first becomes 
clear, how faith is the one and all in the Christian life ; the Chris- 
tian has neither before nor after his conversion to generate an in- 
dependent sanctification of his own, but he has only constantly to 
receive the stream of the vital powers of Christ working upon him, 
and this recetving is faith itself. Just so the tree, when the de- 
velopment of its germ is begun, has only to suck in water, air, and 
light, in order to unfold itself from within, and all the drawing of a 
stupid gardener at the branches, all his working at the buds, to coax 
forth blossoms, can only disturb, but never further its development. 
And yet this utmost passivity is at the same time the utmost ac- 
tivity, since Christ does not work out of the man, but in the very 
innermost depth of his most secret self, and then pours the stream of 
his whole active power through the will. But the believer remains 
ever conscious of this active power as of one given him, and can so 
with the highest perfection preserve the deepest humility ; he does 
not work, but Christ liveth and worketh in him (Gal. 11. 20), Ac- 
cording to this it is sufficiently evident also, how in the passage be- 
fore us the aorists are chosen to convey its essential meaning, 
whence every attempt to alter them must be entirely set aside. They 
should not be F'uéures, for with the word, ‘‘it is finished !” the Lord 
had negatively and positively perfected his whole church, together 
with the creation («réocc) for all ages. No mortal could add to it even 
the very least ; all that presents itself in the individual members 
of the church, after the course of centuries, is a mere development 
of that already given in him; the church, and every individual in 
her, together with the «réovc, which necessarily forms her basis, are 
“‘God’s workmanship created in Christ Jesus’ (Eph. ii. 10); re- 
demption is a new glorified creation, and the prerogative of creation 
is and continues God’s alone. The context leads imperatively to this 
reflection, for it is the very certainty of salvation, which nothing 
earthly can disturb, that Paul intends to shew. But the Divine act 
only has any true certainty. Salvation would be the most uncertain 
of all uncertain things, if it rested not on the objective act of God 
in Christ, but on the wavering subjectivity of man. Only by this 
its objectivity is the gospel a true glad tidings, which nothing can 
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remove; even unbelief can merely refuse it. (Comp. upon dogdgevy 
the remarks at John xvii. 4.) . 

Vers, 81-34.—This profound and colossal thought, which in fact 
Divine power alone could generate and reveal to men, inspires the 
apostle to an enthusiastic strain, a very dithyramb of faith, which re- 
garded even in its formal character, must be acknowledged to equal 
the sublimest creations of human language ; whence also Longinus, 
perhaps too principally for the sake of this passage, ranks the apos- 
tle with the greatest orators.* The absolute power of God makes 
every thing earthly vanish: “if God be for man, what can be 
against him ?” But the greatest possible act of God’s love is the 
giving up of his Son ; in that lies enclosed all else which can be 
thought and wished for. 

(Ver. 32.—'Id:o¢ has reference to the merely adopted children of 
God [viii. 19.]—The ov« édeioaro is chosen with regard to Gen. xxii. 
12, the history of Isaac being typically conceived.For ta révra 
D.F.G. read mdévra only, which I prefer ; it comprehends the idea 
more absolutely, while ta mévra has respect to ver. 30. Inasmuch, 
however, as in the points there enumerated, especially in the dogd- 
ev, all is absolutely included, it comes back to the same thought. 
—Ver. 33, etc. I prefer, with Augustine, the interrogative form 
throughout ; the vividness of the language is greatly enhanced by 
it.—’Eykadéw = xatnyopéw, comp. Acts xix. 38, xxiii. 28, xxvi. 2.— 
Upon ékdexroy comp. at Rom, ix—Upon «iva: év detia comp. the 
Comm. Vol. III. p. 50.—Upon évtevéic comp. at ver. 26. Used 
of Christ, intercession signifies the continuing communication of 
his atoning and redeeming power to men ; it is, like all which pro- 
ceeds from Christ, to be understood not verbally merely, but really. 
Comp. particularly at Heb, vii. 25, ix. 24.) 

Vers. 35-39.—As God and Christ can neither contradict them- 
selves nor change in this work, but as they are entirely and constantly 
for Christians, so neither can anything earthly draw the faithful away 
from them. Man only has the sad prerogative of being able to draw 
himself away from the eternal Pitier by wnbelief, the mother of all 
sins. (Comp. at John xvi. 9.) The whole world, indeed, with all its 
powers, its enticements, and its threatenings, is against the believer; 
but what is the world against God, who duos what he will with ts 
powers in heaven and on earth ! 

(Ver. 36.—The parenthetic citation describes the Christian’s 
constant danger of life ; it is taken from Ps. xliv. 23. The expres- 
slon modBata odayic asseribes the adversaries’ contempt, who re- 
garded the Christians as devoted to death.—Ver. 37. ‘Yreounév is 
found only here in the New Testament. The preposition strength- 


* Erasmus observes of this passage quite justly: “quid usquam Cicero dixit grandi- 
loquentius !” 
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ens the meaning ; Josephus uses trepayardy, breproyvery, and similar 
expressions in like manner, to strengthen the simple forms. The 
reading dia Tov dyatjoarvta has considerable authorities, especially 
D.E.F.G. ; still the genitive evidently gives a more fitting thought, 
since it thus refers the power more definitely to God, as its origin.— 
The remotest opposites are brought together to mark rhetorically 
the idea of universality. That which is common to all is the 
idea of the created [the xréovc, ver. 39], which is opposed to the Di- 
vine as eternal, No creature can do anything else than what 
God wills, for he holds them all in his hand ; but it is not God’s 
will to destroy the saints by sufferings, but to perfect them ; conse- 
quently every creature must serve to bring the saints to their goal. 
—As to the text, some Codd. add égovoia, others, which the teat rec. 
follows, place dvvdue¢ before éveordta and péAdovra. The latter 
reading evidently springs merely from the desire to rank the 
duvvduerc immediately with the dyyeAw and dpyai, from which they 
seem to be separated by éveordra and péAdovta. The addition of 
éovoiat, is, on the contrary, to be derived from 1° Cor. xv. 24; 
Eph. vi. 12; Colos. ii. 15. [At these passages comp. more particu- 
larly upon the different grades of angels.|—It is by no means en- 
tirely necessary by angels to suppose evil ones [on the ground that 
unless they were so they could not wish to draw away from the 
gospel], for, Gal. i. 8, Paul puts the case even that an angel from 
heaven may preach another gospel. All the terms are to be taken 
here in their most general sense, and need no exact limitation, as 
life and death, height and depth ; the indefinite expressions are to 
denote all that can be conceived, and are only a rhetorical para- 
phrase of the conception of allness.—’Eveoréta = mépovra, ‘“ what 
is present,” occurs also Gal. i. 4 ; 1 Cor. vii. 26.) 
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Tue RELATION oF IsRAEL, AND OF THE GENTILE WORLD, TO 
tHe New Way oF SALvarion, 


After this extended exposition of the new way of salvation (ch. 
iii. 6) and after the portraiture of that course of development alike 
individual and universal (ch. vii. 7) which it originates and controls, 
the apostle might have appropriately closed the doctrinal part of his 


epistle. But, meanwhile, the song of triumph with which he ter- 
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minated that discussion, has awakened powerfully his feelings for 
his own nation, for whom all glory in Jesus Christ had more imme- 
diately been promised and designed. For this very people to which 
he belonged, the Israel of God, had forfeited the Divine promises 
the moment they were fulfilled, and they were intrusted to the 
heathen. This unexpected issue, this peculiar relation of the two 
great portions of mankind to God’s new way of salvation, reversing, 
as it did, their positions with regard to the covenants of God, Japhet 
coming to dwell in the tents of Shem (Gen. ix. 27), held back the 
pen of the apostle, and before Paul attains the close of the Epistle, 
he expresses himself in words full of mystery upon God’s election by 
grace (ix. 1-29); with a view of evincing that it was not God that 
had proved unfaithful to his promises, but, rather, that the Jews 
had wilfully adhered to the righteousness which is by the law, and 
had rejected the righteousness by faith which God had revealed to 
them (ix. 30—x. 21). But jinally he points to a time when the 
remnant of holy seed remaining in the nation of Israel shall again 
be grafted into the olive tree, and so all Israel shall be saved ; and 
this gives him an occasion of terminating with praises of the love, 
the wisdom, and the knowledge of God. 


§ 14—Or rue Execrion or Grace. 
(IX. 1—29.) 


The ninth chapter of our epistle belongs to those passages of 
Holy Writ which display with pre-eminent clearness the unfathom- 
able nature of its contents, and the colossal character of its ideas,* 
Hence it has ever been, since the time of Augustine, a hinge around 
which the prevailing tendencies within the church have moved, and 
such is it even now. The Romish Church, in striking upon this 
rock, fell under the dominion of a Pelagianizing view, and daily 
experienced all the injurious consequences which are wont to ac- 
company this tendency ; while, on the other hand, the Protestant 


* Luther very truly says, on the reading of this section, ‘Who hath not known pas- 
sion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknowledge (Election of Grace) without 
injury and secret enmity towards God. On this account must Adam be first fairly dead, 
before he may bear this thing, and drink this strong wine. Wherefore, take heed that 
thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a sucking babe. Lach several doctrine has its 
Own season, measure, and age.” A noble instance of the wisdom of the great reformer. 
On the subject of the following investigation, see the treatise upon Rom. ix. by Steudel, in 
the Tiib. Zeitschrift, 1836, No. 1, p. 1-95, and by Haustedt in Pelt’s theol, Mitarb., No. 3. 
In the same work will also be found an essay by Meyer, upon the line of thought in Rom. 
- ix.—xi. Riickert, in addition to his commentary, gives a separate treatise upon the doc- 
trine contained in Rom. ix., in the first number of his Exegetical Magazine. In this see- 
tion Rickert discovers the rigid doctrine of predestination. 
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Church of the present day, in its endeavour to master the import 
of this chapter, has either fallen down the precipice of the absolute 
predestination of the evil to evil, or been betrayed into the gulf of 
an universal restoration ;* of which errors, the former leads at one 
time to desperation, at another to security, while the latter, as the 
Scripture plainly declares, must have moral indifference for its inev- 
itable result. In the meanwhile, the symbolical books’ of the Lu- 
theran Church, especially the Formula of Concord, as well as the 
“Confessio Marchica”+ among the reformed confessions, have al- 
ready, in all essential points, delivered the true scriptural doctrines ; 
and many interpreters have, in the main, adhered to them.t The 
. causes which have, notwithstanding, led men so frequently, and on 
different sides, to depart from it, were probably, first, the inward 
one, of the want of a real experience of grace, and, in the next 
place, the outward one, of interpreting insulated passages without 
regard to their connexion with others, and with the general teach- 
ing of Scripture. The want of experience leads to Pelagianism ; 
the upholders of the absolute predestination of the evil to evil take 
the ninth chapter of our epistle apart from the eleventh ; the de- 
fenders of universal restoration take the eleventh without the ninth. 
To avoid all this one-sidedness, let it be our first endeavor to ascer- 
tain the connexion of this important section with itself, and with 
the whole of the epistle, and of Scripture doctrine, before we exam- 
ine more closely the particular points in it. 

- The fifth section (ch. ix.—xi.) of the dogmatical portion of our 
epistle exactly corresponds with its first section (ch. i. 18—iii. 20), 
In this first section the apostle had considered the relation in which 
both Jews and Gentiles stood to the first way of salvation, the law ; 
in the fifth, he considers the relation of the Jews and Gentiles to 
the new way of salvation, the gospel. We are thus by no means to 
look upon the ninth chapter as a resumption of the subject treated 
ch, i, 18—ili. 20; the apostle is speaking, on the contrary, of a very 

* Schleiermacher’s doctrine upon the subject of the Election of Grace (in the journal 
conducted by himself with De Wette and Like, No. 2) is an entirely anti-Calvinistic one, 
since he maintains the restitution of all things. Gléckler, Benecke, and Kéllner, also 


assume the Apocatastasis. Reiche altogether questions the objective truth of the apos- 
tle’s statements. 

+ Comp. in Augusti’s “Corpus libr. symb.” (Elberfeldi, 1827) p. 382, seq. 

¢ Especially among more recent commentators, Flatt and Beck, in his “ Pneumatico- 
Hermeneutical development of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, Stuttgart, 
1833.” But Beck’s paper, which contains so much that is excellent, would have been 
greatly improved, if, in connexion with this chapter, he had at the same time elucidated 
chapters x. and xi. Tholuck (whom my respected colleague, Professor Hofling, in his 
“ Beleuchtung des Daumerischen Sendschreibens,” Nuremberg, 1832, follows in essential 
points) takes the middle course, and explains some insulated passages very well, but he 
hag neither delivered himself with sufficient precision upon the decisive passages, ch. xi. 
25-32, nor has treated ch. ix. sufficiently in connexion with ch. x. and xi., to give entire 


satisfaction. 
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different matter ; at the same time the contents of either section 
have a close affinity to each other, since the relations of the Jews 
and of the Gentiles to both of God’s dispensations were very similar. 
For, with regard to the law, their situation was this. By far the 
greater number of the Gentiles had transgressed it in the grossest 
manner, and so were sunken in an abyss of misery ; while some few 
among them really fulfilled it, according to their relative measure 
of knowledge. In consequence of these opposite conditions, both 
divisions of them were fitly disposed for the reception of the gospel, 
the new way of salvation. For those gross transgressors had expe- 
rienced the dreadful consequences of sin which in them had become 
exceeding sinful, and so grace was able in them to be all-powerful ; 
while the more virtuous heathen had likewise attained, by their 
noble endeavours, to the true blessing of the law, the conviction of 
sin (Rom. i. 20); and could hence, also, embrace the gospel as a 
remedy. With regard to the Jews, although a small portion of 
them might be in the last-mentioned condition, yet the relation of 
the greater number of them to the law was such that they gave it 
an outward obedience, but inwardly transgressed it—a case which 
might occur with individuals among the Gentiles also, though it was 
a very rare one. And so arose the melancholy consequence, that 
the law was unable to work its blessing on Israel, it could not, that 
is, effect any conviction of sin ; they confidently looked upon them- 
selves as righteous, and yet were no less sinful than the most de- 
graded among the heathen, if not in outward conduct, yet at least 
in heart ; this relation of the two parties to the law would naturally 
regulate their respective attitudes toward the new way of salvation 
in the gospel. The great mass of the Jews who were inaccessible 
to the faith, were sure to reject it; the few only availed them- 
selves of the proffered way of salvation ; while, with the heathen, on 
the contrary, it was precisely the great mass of them who were dis- 
posed to receive salvation in Christ ; and so the truth of the word 
(Rev. iii. 15, 16), “I would thou wast either hot or cold ; but since 
thou art lukewarm, I will spew thee out of my mouth,” was estab- 
lished both in the Jew and in the Gentile. The Gentiles, as griev- 
ous transgressors of the law, were cold, as sincerely fulfilling the 
law warm, and so, in both capacities susceptible to grace, whereas 
the great mass of the Jews came between these two conditions. 
They strove in an hypocritical manner after the fulfilling of the law, 
but they had no genuine hatred against sin, nor any fire of pure 
Divine love, And so fell Israel from his vocation, and the heathen 
world stepped into his place. 

Thus was brought about a strange confusion. Men appeared 
more powerful than God, since they were able, through their sins, 
‘to make void what God had promised. To show, however, that 


. 
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this is not the case, but that God observes justice in all his 
ways, is the great object of the apostle in the present section ; on 
which account, also, xi. 38, he exclaims, “‘ Oh, the depth of the com- 
passion, the wisdom and the knowledge of God!” He proves that, 
from the beginning, the promise of God was spoken not to the Is- 
rael after the flesh, but to that which was after the Spirit (comp. ix. 
7 with ii. 28);* and among these the promise had already found its 
fulfilment, namely, among the Israel of God, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles. The contradiction, therefore, was only an apparent one (ix. 
30), if the Gentiles, who sought not after righteousness, attained to 
it, while the righteousness-seeking Jews received it not; because 
the endeavour of the Jews after righteousness had been one that 
appeared so only in the sight of men, but in the eye of God had 
been a real transgression of the law; and, on the other hand, what, 
in the case of many a Gentile, would appear to human eyes a non- 
seeking after righteousness, had, in fact, been an inward fulfilment 
of the law. And thus there had been in God’s dealings a strict 
consistency, which manifested itself alike in the adoption of the true 
spiritual children of Abraham, and the rejection of his merely fleshly 
issue ; and which is apparent from other things, and especially from 
this, that the heathen, if they fall from their vantage-ground of 
faith (xi. 17), might again, on their part, be deprived of the gospel 
(which has already, in some degree, been verified in the Oriental 
church), while, in like manner, there is a possibility for the Jews, 
on their becoming ready to receive the faith, to enter again into 
their calling. Nay, the apostle expressly announces that, with re- 
gard to Israel, a general conversion really impends (xi. 25). So far 
the connexion of thought is entirely clear, and it necessarily follows 
from this, that the apostle neither intends by the grace of God to 
take away from man the free determination of the will, nor by the 
latter the all-sufficiency of grace ; his object is to establish both in 
reciprocal connexion, The manifestation of the grace of God is 
always made to depend upon the more or less of fidelity with which 
men employ that knowledge of Divine things which they already 
have. (Ezek. xxxiii. 12.) 

In the meanwhile, it must be allowed, this simple connexion of 
ideas would not have been misunderstood as often as it has been, 
but for an intervening discussion (ix. 14-29), which appears to lead 
to a very different result ; namely, the declaration of Paul, that 
“‘ God hath mercy upon whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth.” This declaration, viewed in itself, might very con- 
ceiveably lead those who believe in the eternal damnation of the 
wicked, to the doctrine of absolute predestination, as, on the other 


* Compare also Deut. xxxii. 6, where it is said of the apostate Israelites, ‘‘they are 
blemishes and not his children.” [Their spot is not the spot of his children, Eng. ver.] 
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hand, in the case of those who do not uphold the former tenet, it 
applies just as easily to that of the restoration ; the compassionating 
and the hardening presenting themselves only in the sense of an 
earlier or a later election ; and the close of Paul’s argumentation (xi. 
28), while it is directly opposed to the doctrine of the predestination 
of the wicked (which loses all semblance of truth as soon as ch. ix. 
14 is viewed in connxion with ch. xi.), furnishes a very plausible 
ground for the last-mentioned interpretation, because the whole 
question there appears to be about the final reception of all, with- 
out one word being spoken of the damnation of any, and the whole 
reasoning issues in the great thought, “God hath concluded them 
all in unbelief, that he might have mercy upon all” (xi. 32) ; and 
thus the earlier or later disobedience, together with the unbelief 
which is necessarily connected with it, is just as much attributed to 
all as the earlier or later experience of the Divine compassion. Con- 
sequently, as ch. i—iil. teaches the universality of sin, so ch. 1x.—xi, 
would appear to indicate the universality of redemption, and so, in 
this point of view also, the two sections would correspond one with 
another. But, although perhaps we may not be able to point to any 
passage in Paul’s Epistles, with the exception of that in 2 Thess, i. 
9, which expressly teaches the doctrine of eternal damnation*—nay, 
it must be admitted that they contain expressions, such as 1 Cor. 
xv. 28, which rather seem to lead to the opposite conclusion—yet 
the New Testament, in those portions which do not belong to Paul, 
and particularly in the discourses of Jesus Christ himself (Matth. 
xxv. 41, etc.), and that not merely in parabolic language (Matth. xii, 
32; xxvi. 24; John xvii. 12), contains such decisive passages for 
this opinion, that we should be very cautious how we place the 
apostle Paul in contradiction with them. The business of the ex- 
positor is certainly to find the true sense of the passage before him, 
and not to allow himself to be led astray in his work through fear of 
a contradiction of other places ; still he would do well to reflect 
whether his proceeding have reached the true meaning of the words, 
if it issue in an open contradiction with other passages of Scripture ; 
and even such is the case here. For, granting that by admitting 
the doctrine of a restoration, the passage receives a consistent mean- 
ing, it by no means follows that this may not be obtained without 
this admission ; and if this be the case, the last-mentioned sense 
must undoubtedly be preferred, as the one which was really in the 
apostle’s contemplation, since, at all events, it must be allowed that 
Paul, though he does not bring it prominently forward, is far from 
combating the doctrine of eternal damnation, or preaching expli- 

* The doctrine of eternal damnation is implicitly given in the passage Rom. ix. 3, 


upon which compare the commentary. In Rom. ii. 8, 9, 16, the eternity of the punish- 
ment of the wicked is not expressly marked, and the same applies to 1 Cor. y. 13; xi. 32. 
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citly the doctrine of the restoration. The following considerations 
may serve to indicate the practicability of such an explanation of 
the passage in question, as may avoid both the one and the other of 
the two extremes. 

The difficulty and obscurity of the whole section before us are 
diminished when we reflect that it by no means contains anything 
peculiar ; since the same ideas which so startle us in reading it, are 
also expressed throughout the whole of the Old as well as the New 
Testament. It is only their conciseness, their bold and powerful 
utterance, that lends them, as it were, an unprecedented appearance 
here. There are two series of apparently conflicting representa- 
tions of the relation of mankind to God, which pervade the whole 
of the sacred writings. According to one series, all appears to 
depend upon man, his earthly position as well as his eternal posi- 
tion in the world to come. Already, in the Old Testament, laws are 
placed before man, accompanied with blessings and with curses : 
if he observed them, he was bid to expect welfare and peace both 
here and hereafter ; if he observed them not, the contrary por- 
tion awaited him. In this point of view, man is represented as 
responsible for all his actions, and for the development of his whole 
life ; he appears as the absolute master of his destiny. And in 
the New Testament, a similar series of expressions presents itself, 
“‘ Believe and be baptized,” is the command given to men : it is their 
own affair; it rests with them to receive or not receive it. The 
most arduous commandments are imperatively laid upon them, 
“ Be ye perfect,” or “ Be ye holy !”. Of the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving, it is pronounced, “‘ Ye would not!’ It is the Lord himself 
who calls with deepest sorrow ; it is the Creator who cries with 
tears before his creature, ‘‘ How often have I desired to gather you, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens together, but ye would not !” 
(Matth. xxiii. 37 ; Luke xiii. 34.) But, by the side of this view, there 
is another series of representations which apparently constitute a com- 
plete contradiction of the first.* It is expressly said that it is “ God 
that worketh both to will and to doin man according to his good pleas- 
ure” (Phil. ii. 13), while immediately before occur the words, ‘‘ Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling.” Christ himself 
says, “ All that the Father giveth me is mine ; no man can come 
unto me except the Father draw him.” (John vi. 37, 44.) “ No 
man can come unto me except it be given him of the Father” (John 
vi. 65); and, “without me, ye can do nothing.” (John xv. 5.) 
Moreover, it is said, “a man can receive nothing (and therefore 
neither truth nor untruth) except it be given him from heaven.” 
(John iii. 27.) According to this view, man no longer appears as 

* Compare my previous remarks in this Commentary, particularly vol. i, Matth, xiii, 
10, 17, 36, 43; xxv. 34,36, Vol. ii, Matth. xxvii. 3, 10. 
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the lord of his destiny, but Almighty God alone, who worketh all in 
all. And on this account do all saints acknowledge, with the Apostle 
Paul at their head, “ through the grace of God, I am what I am ;” 
everything, fidelity, faith, the reception of grace, is God’s work in 
man, and man may as jtistly call his conception, and birth in his 
mother’s womb, his own work, as he can call the life of faith bis own 
work. The believer is God’s work, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works. (Ephes. ii. 10.) “He that glorieth let him glory in 
the Lord.” (2 Cor. x. 17.) Now, on the side of the good, this abso- 
‘Jute agency of God, as delivered in Scripture, is easily understood . 
and admitted. He who has abandoned the Pelagian point of view 
finds no difficulty in conceiving that the good are not good beside 
God, in such sense that he is acquainted with their good thoughts, 
resolutions, works only from without ; rather will he feel that none 
is good but the one God, who himself both is the good that is in 
them, and works the good that he discerns inthem. But, if such be 
the relation of man to God, then it further plainly appears that man 
cannot reserve any good for himself, even though the greater portion 
be of God, as, for example, the free continuation of the work of 
regeneration, which God has begun (for what God begins God alone 
can continue), or belief in grace, or the apprehension and appropri- 
ation of the same ;* for this apprehension is precisely the capital 
point in the whole work of conversion, and this would reserve to God 
only a secondary part ; or, at any rate, man would thus admit God 
only to an equal share in the production of the new man, which is 
certainly altogether inadmissible. It is God who produces the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the end in the work of conversion. He 
gives grace, and empowers man to embrace it at the beginning, and 
hold it fast to the last ; all, in short, is God’s and nothing is man’s 
of himself. Meanwhile, although we maintain the agency of God 
in man in its fullest extent, this will yet combine very well with the 
first series of expressions which apparently attribute all to man, so 
long as we have reference only to the good. For the working of God 
by no means takes away the freedom of man, but rather perfects it. 
God works in the good and holy not externally to their wills, but 
rather within them, and fills them with that energy from a higher 
world which they experience in themselves. Hence he is able to 
create in them to will and to accomplish, without their ceasing to be 
free ; nay, it is precisely by this agency that they become truly free, 
since, so long as they are able to will anything, other than what 
God works, they have not libertas, but rather, at the best (as Adam 
before he fell), the /ébera voluntas, or (as is the case with fallen 

* Compare the subjoined passages in which conversion, belief, fidelity, are expressly 


referred to God, and nothing of his own left to man. Jerem. xxxi. 18; Heb. xii. 2; 
Luke xxii. 32; 1 Cor. iv. 7; 2 Thess. iii. 2; 1 John y. 4. 
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men, in whom exists a predominating inclination to what God willeth 
not), the liberum arbitriwm. The whole world of good angels, as 
also the just men made perfect,* will nothing and can do nothing 
of themselves, but only through God, and yet are they free ; nay, 
among creatures they alone are free, since in them God works as in 
beings whom he hath constituted for independence and freedom. 
Moreover these imperative addresses to men, “‘ Be ye perfect,” etc., 
are intelligible, notwithstanding the fact that man is not able to 
make himself perfect, but only God, when understood with reference 
to good, smce this Divine command is no other than the creative 
word whereby they become perfect, according to that deep saying of 
Augustine, Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis. 

The whole weight of the difficulty falls thus upon the side of the 
evil. God is in himself, substantially, The Good. He wills and 
creates only the good ; and so it is conceivable, how in good men 
who are known to him, he operates all that is good. But he is abso- 
lutely separate from the evil, which besides, has no substantial being; 
by virtue of his holy nature he is not able to will it ;f and yet the 
Scripture says that God, according to his eternal foreknowledge, 
not only knows all evil, but that he works it too. The former asser- 
tion alone might suffice, since in consequence of the unity of opera- 
tion in all his attributes, the knowledge of God cannot be conceived 
apart from his working ; but then the Scripture adds to this the 
explicit declaration, that God worketh evil, both here and in other 
passages. In the prophecies of the Old Testament, from Gen. ix, 
27, downwards, God’s knowledge of evil is decisively enough pro- 
claimed. “Japhet shall dwell in the tents of Shem;”’ thus the 
descendants of Shem are to fall from their vocation, Again, in 
Deut. xxxi. 16, 17, 20, 21, and Deut. xxviii, xxix., xxx., the fall of 
the children of Israel is predicted in the most definite manner, and no 
less clearly is it signified (precisely as in Rom. xi), that after this 

* Meanwhile no created being has this freedom innate within it. It is the result of 
establishment in the war against sin. So that we cannot say that God might have so 
made all conscious beings that it should have been impossible for them to sin. It was 
necessary for the creature to possess the possibility of deviating from the law of life im- 


planted in it by God, in order that it might not hold its perseverance therein as somewhat 
merely meehanical. 

+ The difficulty which many find in this whole cycle of doctrine, is aggravated by 
the want of a distinct conception of the fundamental ideas, good and evil. Good may, 
it is true, in a subordinate sense, signify a relation, but even then only where it is a ques- 
tion of a merely legal righteousness. In its true and highest meaning, it is to be taken 
as a substantial thing. God’s essence alone is good, and where good is, there is God. 
Hence no man can generate good, it must be imparted unto him. On the other hand 
evil is nothing substantial (as affirmed by Manicheism), and yet it is not without reality 
(a mere ju7 Gv), it is a really (though inwardly and then also an outwardly) disturbed relan 
tion. And therefore all the powers of the evil are in substance good, but perverted in 
theiremployment. From this it is that God may operate, in and with all the evil, and 
yet from evil, as such, remain absolutely separate. 
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fall Israel will be converted and inherit the blessing. The passion 
of the Messiah is foretold in the clearest manner, and this involves 
also the knowledge of those by whom he was to suffer. (Comp. Ps. 
xciv. 11; 1 Cor. iii. 20.) In like manner Jesus knew who it was 
that should betray him (John vi. 64, etc.), and yet chose Judas to 
be one of his disciples ; he knew beforehand that Peter would fall, 
he warned him, and it came to pass as Jesus had already foreseen 
and spoken, In consequence of this God’s absolute knowledge of 
evil, it is also said (Is. xlv. 7), ‘‘I form the light and create dark- 
ness, I make peace and create evil,” and (Amos iii. 6), “ Shall there 
be evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done it ?” He hardeneth 
Pharaoh, he awakeneth Nebuchadnezzar, in short he worketh what 
he will, good as well as evil. To say that these are merely Oriental 
phrases is evidently inapplicable to the solution of this difficulty, nor 
again would any man be disposed in the face of these and similar 
passages to maintain that God does not foreknow the free actions of 
man, or at least if he foreknow the good ones, because good has a 
being, to deny that he knows the evil, since evil is a nonentity. For 
the world’s history developes itself as well by evil actions as by 
good, even as the crucifixion of the Son of God, which was brought 
about by actions perfectly free, is the turning point of the old and 
‘the new world ; and thus if there be anything that God does not 
know, then it becomes impossible to admit any true foreknowledge 
in God, and consequently any personal God at all. Since, therefore, 
as we remarked before, it is found impracticable, upon a deeper con- 
sideration of the subject, to separate the foreknowledge from the 
predetermination of God, nothing remains but to take the thoughts 
of Holy Scripture as they are presented to us, and to inquire in 
what way it would have them understood. That it should mean 
that God wills the evil as evil, and hath wrought it himself in his 
creatures, is so manifestly contradictory to innumerable passages of 
it, and also to its entire spirit, that none of the elder partizans even 
of the rigid doctrine of predestination, Augustine, Gottschalk, Calvin, 
ever ventured to maintain it ; they only said that, whereas by the 
fall of Adam, which took place without the predetermination of 
God, mankind had become a massa perditionis, God, out of them, 
by an absolute decree of grace, and by means of gratia irresisti- 
bilis, hath elected some to happiness, and (as Gottschalk and Cal- 
vin add), by decree of reprobation, hath appointed others to 
perdition. The later supralapsarians were the first who went so far 
as to maintain that the fall of Adam himself was predetermined, 
in which, indeed, the doctrine of a gratia irresistibilis being once 
admitted, they were more consistent than Augustine and his fol- 
lowers ; nay, in consequence of their principles, they were obliged 
to derive even the fall of the devil and his angels from the decree of 
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God, and not from the abuse of their own free will. Still, as surely 
as we see it to be the doctrine of Scripture, that God does not work 
evil as evil, it being the melancholy privilege of the creature, in 
virtue of the free will created within him, to be able to generate 
evil, so surely is it equally impossible to exclude evil, viewed as a 
phenomenon, from the Divine operations. Abstract evil never ap- 
pears in history; it is but evil personalities, who with their evil 
deeds, ever appear on the scene; these, however, exist in necessary 
combination with the world of good, because, in every evil being, 
and even in the devil and his angels, the powers themselves with 
which they act are of God, who bestows on them at the same time 
both the form in which, and the circumstances under which, they 
may come into manifestation.* With reference to this agency 
of God in evil, he is said in Scripture to be the originator of evil 
itself, considered as a phenomenon in history, and this was what the 
ancient dogmatical authors} intended to express by the canon, Deus 
concurrit ad materiale, non ad formale actionis male. Certainly, 
after this method of understanding it, the great and perhaps ever 
insoluble problem still remains, namely, the ability of a created 
being to act contrarily to the will of God.{ Meanwhile we must 
proceed upon the supposition of this ability as upon an axiom, even 
as we lay it down as an axiom that the world was created out of 
nothing, without forgetting that the question how the world came 
to be from God, and through God, does not on that account cease 
to be a problem. What has been said, however, will serve to eluci- 
date the various expressions used in Scripture, regarding the relation 
of free beings to God, and solve, at the same time, in essential 
points, the difficulty of the passage under our consideration. We 
thus avoid the predestination of the evil to evil, as well as the re- 

* Without this infinitely consolatory doctrine, the man whom hostile elements assail, 
would be obliged to believe himself abandoned without hope to their savage power. 
Consider the martyrs of the early church in presence of the shocking wickedness of their 
persecutors; what could have inspired them with courage, if they had not been upheld 
by the sure conviction that God, in his wisdom, had ordained precisely this way, in order 
to their perfection and happiness, and therefore had summoned up such forms of evil as 
those which they saw opposed to them ? 

+ Nor has the most recent science been able to produce anything more satisfactory 
upon the relation of human freedom to the Divine omnipotence, than the old theory of 
the concursus contains, Yet this must not be understood as implying that God contrib- 
utes one half to the execution of the free deed and man the other, but rather that God 
alone and exclusively is the creator as well as the upholder of the whole man, and of 
every deed he does. 

+ The assertion that, as the possibility of a thing is already the thing in the germ, if 
God have created man with the possibility of sinning, he must have also created the germ 
of sin in him, is not tenable, because it is only in the case of substantial realities that 
there can be any question of a germ at all. But evil is not any substantial reality, it 
is the deflection of created will from the will of God; this originated in a free deed, 
which was in fact the beginning of an entirely new series, but its ground or cause it 


bore in itself alone. 
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storation of all things, and maintain, on the contrary, an election of 
grace in the case of the holy,* in pursuance of which God not only 
knows who will be holy and happy, but also effects that they may be 
holy and happy, without abolishing their own free self-determina- 
tion. This, as the confessio Marchica very pertinently says, is 
“one of the very most consolatory articles,” for, whereas no man is’ 
acquainted with the mind of God, and God excludes no man from 
happiness (1 John ii.2; 1 Tim. ii. 4), although God knows who ex- 
cludes himself, so each one can and may hold himself as elected. 
This belief that we are elect, can injure none but him who inwardly 
is so impure as to dream it possible for a man to become happy 
without becoming holy, nor, on the other hand, without this belief 
can any one be made perfect ; for, upon what shall a man found the 
certainty of his happiness, if he may not presume to rest it upon 
the unalterable decree of God ? Nothing remains but to rest it 
upon himself, his own will, his own integrity, which, of all con- 
ceivable foundations, is the most insecure. Yet we do not by any 
means conceive this election of grace as a gratia irresistibilis, which 
necessarily draws after it the whole doctrine of predestination, with 
its most extreme consequences, but only, as we do not attribute to 
the holy and the happy the smallest part in that by which they be- 
come such, for that is the mere work of God ; so man, certainly, in 
every stage of his earthly development, reserves the negative ability 
of resisting grace: he may fall at any time from it. Thus alike 
the whole merit belongs entirely to God, and the whole guwilt 
entirely to man.t Though the whole development and form of 
evil in the world’s history depends upon God, so far as it is he who 
causes the evil to be evil in that particular form in which he is 0, 
yet the being evil, in itself, is the simple consequence of the abuse 
of man’s own free will. Taken in this scriptural point of view, his- 


* Although, therefore, man is free, it is impossible that ai/ should become evil and 
oppose God’s way of salvation; for were this possible, man would be more powerful than 
God, and able to defeat God’s plan, Comp. the words of Christ, Matth. xxiv. 24; 1 Cor. 
x. 13, F 

+ The non-resistance of grace in the holy is not equivalent to the receiving of grace. 
The former is the pure negative, the latter is positive, and presupposes an energy in the 
will, which is first wrought in man by God. Man, therefore, can hinder God's work, but 
he is not able to promote it, just as he is in a condition to destroy created objects in the 
world, and yet is unable to make a single blade of grass. Nor is there any inconsistency, 
when we are told in the Bible that in the work of regeneration, man can do nothing of 
a positive nature, and yet we are directed to pray; for prayer is simply non-resisting, 
that incipient attitude of preparation which is requisite in order to receive the workings 
of grace. For the rest, it stands to reason, that there isno moment of human existence, 
nor any conceivable act of men, in which the negative and the positive elements can be 
entirely separated ; rather they are continually interpenetrating one another. Still one 
or the other always has a decisive predominance ; the positive activity predominates in the 
natural man, but in the work of regeneration the receptivity must prevail, in order to leave 
the positive element to the Holy Spirit. 
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tory becomes no iron necessity, no fatalistic physical evolution, nor, 
on the other hand, are mankind exhibited as a number of little gods, 
each one of whom makes of himself just whatsoever he may please. 
The truth is, that in God all is necessary, as in man all is free—not 
in mere supposition, but in living truth ; and it is only thus that the 
ideas of guilt and judgment have their deep and awful significance. 
All evil, in God’s hand, serves but for a foil and for the promotion 
of good, and yet his wrath burns with justice against it, because it 
originates only in the wickedness of the creature which receives its 
punishment from righteousness. The possibility of this punishment 
being an eternal one, does not depend upon God, but is in the crea- 
ture alone, which, as it has the power to resist. God’s will once, may 
also continue to persevere in its resistance.* The doctrine of the 
restoration appears inconsequent in admitting the possibility of re- 
sistance for a time, and making it cease in as arbitrary a way at a 
certain point, for there is no point at which the resistance of the 
evil may not be considered as possible to be continued. Moreover, 
as this doctrine does not deny the reality of sin, it gains little by 
having recourse to a final restoration of all the evil, because, if God 
knew beforehand that a being would be evil for thousands of years, 
and yet created that being, it might justly be said, that, since evil 
is so awful a thing, that it would appear better never to have been 
born than to have sinned but once with no more than the glance of 
the eye, God should rather have never created such a being at all. 
The only doctrine consistent with itself, is that which denies the 
reality of evil, but this consistency rests upon a mpdtov weidoc ; for, 
according to this, the quality of all actions is alike. Whereas, if we 
assume the reality of sin, and the one problem of the ability of the 
creature to resist God, the whole doctrine of the Scripture follows 
legitimately, and both Divine and human interests are perfectly se- 
cured. And the principles here laid down furnish at the same time 
the following simple connexion of the passage in question: ‘ I be- 
hold with deep sorrow the unbelief of Israel ; but God’s word is not 
on that account made of none effect ; the All-knowing and Almighty 
One rather permits both good and evil to have their manifestation 
according to his will, even as he has long ago predicted the fall of 
the Jews, and the election of the Gentiles, in the prophecies of the 


* According to the theory of the unreality of sin, and the perpetuation, not of the 
individual, but only of the race, it might be said that there is neither a restoration, nor 
yet an eternal damnation. Those who have become entirely evil would perish when they 
die altogether, and come to nothing, as the withered leaves fall from the tree, while the 
sanctified alone would continue to live. But it is scarcely necessary to observe that the 
Bible is far from asserting the personal immortality of some persons only; not to mention, 
also, that upon this supposition, the grief of Paul, Rom. ix. 1; ete., would be without 
adequate motive, “ for he who is dead would be free from sin” (Rom. vi. 7), and no longer’ 
an object of lamentation. 
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Old Testament” (ch. ix.) But the guilt of this apostacy is not, on 
that account, at all the less chargeable upon the Jews alone, since 
by resisting grace, they went about to establish their own righteous- 
ness, instead of the righteousness of God (ch. x.) Moreover, even 
in the fallen nation itself, God hath reserved a holy seed, and 
in this will the fulfilment of the Divine predictions one day be real- 
ized (ch. xi.) 

If we now proceed to consider the cycle of expressions employed 
by the Apostle Paul to expound his doctrine of election, we shall 
find that the circumstance of earlier or later, which are merely 
human modes of thinking, and which cannot be thought to have 
any place in the mind of God, are implied in all of them. The 
terms mpoetdw, foresee (Acts 1.381; Gal. iii. 8), mpoyryvdone, foreknow 
(Rom. viii. 29, xi. 2; 1 Pet. i. 20), mpoopisw, predetermine (Acts iv. 
28; Rom. viii. 29, 80; 1 Cor. ii 7; Eph. i. 5, 11), tporiOnuc, 
place before, purpose (Eph. i. 9), and the substantive mpoyvwore, 
foreknowledge (Acts ii. 23 ; 1 Pet. 1.2), and mpdeorc, purpose (Rom. 
Vind 28, ixy 11 >) Ephoi. Dy tiie 11 ge2 Timoiy'9)rexpresssthe 
knowledge and the will of God, before the object of his knowledge 
comes into outward manifestation. And as all the expressions ap- 
plied in Scripture to God have been selected not on his account, but 
for the sake of man, so too it is only for man that they hold per- 
fectly good. Considered from the human point of view, God does 
in fact foreknow, although for himself the whole co-exists in one 
eternal present. Again, in the expressions in question, there are 
evidently two distinct classes, first those which express knowledge 
or discernment, then those which apply to the will. It may be ob- 
jected that, although the will always presupposes the knowledge of 
that which a man wills, yet knowledge need not always be combined 
with the volition of the thing known. God, for instance, knows evil 
as such, not simply as a phenomenon ; he discerns in the evil deed 
what it is that makes it evil ; in short, God possesses the thought 
or the knowledge of evil, but not the will. Yet, correct as this 
is, it has no relation to the phraseology of Paul. The apostle 
never speaks but of God’s knowledge of the evil phenomenon ; 
but this God wills as well as knows ; and it is*only and solely 
because he wills it that it comes into manifestation. We must, 
therefore, altogether reject the Pelagian distinction of a preevisio 
and preedestinatio when we view the question in relation to the 
good (since it has indeed with regard to evil a degree of truth), as 
being of no service at all in solving the difficulties in the apostle’s 
writings. In Paul, God’s foreknowledge always implies a fore-work- 
ing and a fore-determination, just as his fore-determination is never 
without foreknowledge. Now this fore-determination, as has already 
been demonstrated, does not destroy the freedom of the will, but 
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rather presupposes it. God creates and works in free beings as free, 
and in beings not free as not free. Now, one remarkable expression 
of the Divine mpd6eor¢, purpose, is the choosing out, electing (éxaé- 
yev), (John xv. 16,19; Acts xiii, 17; 1 Cor. i. 27,28 ; Eph. i. 4), 
equivalent to which is dopigey (Gal. i. 15), or the éxAoy7 (Rom. xi. 
5, T; 1 Thess. i. 4), also 7pd0eoug kar’ éxAoyyv, purpose according to 
election = mpd0eoug éxAéyovoa (Rom. ix. 11), by which the ékAekroé, 
elect (Matth. xx. 16, xxii. 14; Rom, viii. 33; Col. iii. 12 ; comp. 
comment. on Matth. xxii. 14, xxiv. 22) are designated, and which is 
manifested through the calling («Ajovc) to the human consciousness. 
(Rom. xi. 29; 1 Cor. i. 26; Eph. i. 18, iv. 1; 2 Thess. i. 11; Heb. 
iii. 1.) This election of the holy and the blessed (since it is to 
blessedness alone that é«Aoyj in Paul’s language refers, and not, as 
will be shortly shewn, to subordinate advantages) has nothing com- 
pulsory in it ; the possibility of resisting still remains in every one 
of the elect ; though with God, in virtue of his omniscience, neither 
this possibility obtains nor any other possibility whatever. (Matth. 
xxiv, 24.) Nor does the election at all involve in itself the positive 
rejection of the non-elect. Humanly considered, they also are elect, 
since God wills the happiness of all ; but since they resist this Divine 
will, and God knows it so will be, before him they are non-elected 
or rejected, not through any decree of reprobation, but only through 
their own rejection of the universal decree of grace. 

After these observations, we may now proceed to consider the 
particulars with some hope of a prosperous issue out of the laby- 
rinth of the apostle’s discourse, which seems, like the sixth chapter 
of John, calculated for the express purpose of sifting the Church of 
Christ. 

Vers. 1, 2—Paul expresses his sorrow for the unbelief of his 
people with the most earnest protestation ; his use of the phrase, 
“T speak the truth, I lie not” (dAjOeav Aéyo, od petdouar), indicates 
an apprehension that some might not give him credit for these sen- 
timents. It is clear that in the case of the hostile Judaizers, this 
was so; we have, however, no particular ground for looking for these 
in Rome ; the habitual feeling of the apostle exerted an involun- 
tary influence upon his immediately present ideas ; and he had 
the less inducement to repress it, inasmuch as he must needs 
have expected to meet the resistance of these his opponents also in 
Rome. 

(Tholuck is certainly right in not allowing the words év Xpior@, 
év rvevuare dylw, in Christ, in the Holy Ghost, to amount to forms of 
swearing ; after these words, we ought rather to understand sv ; but 
he overlooks the fact that still virtual swearing lies in the vehement 
protestations, which are so heightened by the words év XpioTo that 
they come near in meaning to an oath, There is no ground for 
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Griesbach’s proposal to inclose the words ovppaprvpovans jot Tij¢ ov- 
veOnoewe ov in a parenthesis. Lachmann rightly connects them 
with those following—Ver. 2. Odvvn is the stronger expression, 
sorrow, grief of soul.) 

Ver. 3.—To shew how great his grief is, the apostle exclaims, 
noxounv abtoc eye dvdbewa elvas dtd ToD Xporod inép THY ddeAPay pov, 
I could wish, etc. The whole passage losesits meaning and its deep 
earnestness, if we suppose that Paul was really aware that every single 
individual of the Jewish nation, all mankind indeed, would in the end 
be blessed. These words, therefore, indirectly contain a strong proof 
of his conviction, that there is a state of eternal damnation ; as he 
expressly declares, 2 Thess. i. 8, 9, that those who obey not the 
Gospel shall suffer punishment, even everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord. (See John iii. 36.) The words have no 
meaning unless we understand him to wish to be banished from 
Christ and so miserable for ever, in place of his brethren (o7ép = 
dyri, not merely for their advantage, comp. Comment. Rom. v. 8, 
12, etc.) This wish, it is true, is an impossible one, since neither 
does love admit of happiness (rather where true love is there must 
needs unhappiness), nor can one brother suffer in place of another 
(Ps. xlix. 8); Christ alone is able to do that, because he is the re- 
presentative of all.* But the love of Christ which had been shed 
abroad in the heart of Paul, made him also cry, as the same spirit 
of Christ had already bid Moses say ; “forgive them their sins, if 
not, then blot me out of thy book” (Ex. xxxii. 32, 33), in which 
place, also, the sense of the whole passage ought, certainly, not to 
be completed by the words, “‘for a certain time,” but “ forever.” 
The words may thus be taken for an intercession of Paul with 
Christ,- who was able to do what he was only able to wish, and 


* To maintain the objective possibility of any one giving his soul to be anathema for 
another, leads by direct consequence to Gichtel’s doctrine of the Melchizedekian priest- 
hood, according to which, the Christ within us is able to suffer for sins, in the same 
manner in which Jesus himself suffered. But this doctrine evidently contradicts the all- 
sufficiency of the merits of Christ, who, by his once offering of himself, hath perfected 
all them that are sanctified (Heb. x. 14). No doubt Christ pours his love into the hearts 
of the faithful, and they willingly undergo whatever portion of temporal suffering the sin 
which isin man brings with it for them; but the undertaking of the burden of sin for 
another upon one’s self, together with its eternal consequences, is a thing not to be con- 
ceived by any man except in the person of Jesus alone. The partizans of theso called 
pure love, as Fenelon and Madame Guion, often quote these words: meanwhile, if the 
doctrine of pure love mean any more than that man ought not to love God on account 
of his gifts alone, it certainly cannot lay claim to any counteuance in Scripture. In the 
rest, the words of Bengel are worth considering: “‘de mensuré amoris in Mose et Paulo 
non facile est existimare; non capit hoc anima non valde provecta.” Such passages as 
Eph. iii. 13 ; Col. i. 24; 1 Thess. iii. 10, which are apparently related to the present, 
require another interpretation, as will appear when we come to explain them. [Gichtel,, 
mentioned at the beginning of this note, was a German enthusiast, born 1638, died 1710.] 


+ Similar sentiments are of frequent occurrence in the mystics, both of former and of 
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what, in the form of a wish, he utters of and for himself. Meyer’s 
view will not hold (v. Pelt’s theol. Mitarb. Pt. 3, p. 71), which re- 
gards the impertect tense as intended to indicate the merely mo- 
mentary rise of this wish. The imperfect here, as Winer has already 
rightly remarked (Gr., §41. 2.) has no narrative force, but stands, 
as often, for the conjunctive, ‘‘I could wish.” 

(‘AvaGeva was originally the same with dvé@qua, but in more re- 
cent times, and in the New Testament also [Luke xxi. 5], the latter 
form was used for what was consecrated, devoted to the gods, while 
dva0eua came to signify anything devoted to the gods in an evil sense, 
or accursed, like sacer. It corresponds with xd@apya, repipnua, 
repteabapua [1 Cor. iv. 13], that.is, a victim fora community, a man 
upon whom, in the case of a pestilence or other national calamity, 
the guilt of the community, which is supposed to be the cause of 
the visitation, is laid as upon a victim, This meaning would be ap- 
plicable here by reading i76, which is supported by D.E.G.; but 
dn6, which, upon critical grounds, merits the preference, does not 
admit the application of this figure of speech. On this account, it 
is more to the purpose. to compare the Hebrew 55h, by which we ob- 
tain the notion of extrusion, exclusion, banishment. We need not 
mention that the ban here spoken of is not to be understood, as an 
outward exclusion from the communion of the church, or of merely 
physical death ; the depth of the thought points .to a spiritual 
and eternal exclusion from the communion and life of Christ, in 
which alone Paul had found happiness [viiil. 33, etc.]| We may sup- 
ply here «i dvvarov, which occurs in a similarly hyperbolical passage 
of Gal. iv. 15.)* 
modern times, which are to be viewed as the offspring of their overflowing love. So 
Angelus Silesius, in his ‘‘Cherubinical Pilgrim,” No. 28, says: 

Kein Tod ist seliger als in dem Herrn sterben, 

Und um das ew’ge Gut mit Leib und Seel’ verderben. 
“No death is more blessed than to die in the Lord, 

And for the eternal good with body and soul to perish.” 

* This interpretation I canuot but deem subject to great difficulties. 1. No explana- 
tion can do away with the extreme harshness of the thought that Paul wishes himself 
accursed from Christ for his brethren.’ 2. This construction leaves the first verse to termi- 
nate in a very abrupt manner. 3. The Imperf. 70\6unv without dy may indeed be ren- 
dered ‘‘could wish,” if the exigencies of the verse require it. But such is not its primary 
use, and the burden of proof lies on those who claim it in a particular case. 4. The 
airic éy should, according to this construction, belong to elva., “I could wish myself to 
be,” which is impossible. Avré¢ alone might be so constructed, but airdc¢ éyo by fixed 
Greek usage, can belong only to yiyounv, “I myself was wishing,” ete. Would it not 
be better therefore (with a few interpreters) to divide and render thus: “Great grief and 
unceasing anguish in my heart (for.I myself [once] prayed to be separated from Christ), 
for my brethren,” etc. This relieves the passage of all that is offensive, makes a natural 
termination of the first verse, and converts the offensive clause into a statement of an 
added reason for hig distress, viz., that he himself once like them prayed for separation 
from Christ. The use of dvulewa may be suggested by his present Christian feeling; he 
prayed for that separation which he now feels to be cvudewa—|[ Kk. 
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Ver. 4—To set the depth of the fall of Israel in the plainest 
light, Paul brings forward all their prerogatives, the exercise of 
which, nevertheless, was bound up with their obedience (Deut. 
XXvili.), and which are kept in reserve by God for the people, until 
the stipulated condition, the obedience of faith, should have been 
realised in them, just as a throne is withholden from a kingly race 
overthrown by their own culpability (xi. 26). In front of all their 
privileges he places the sacred name lopaniira, by which the theo- 
cratic people were to be characterized as wrestlers with God (2 Cor. 
xi, 22; Phil. iii. 5). But in the days of Christ they were no longer 
victorious in the struggle, as was Jacob of old (Gen. xxxii. 29); on 
the contrary, they fell. The adoption (viobecta) belonged to the 
nation as the type of the true Israel of the New Testament; for, 
considered in itself, Israel was yet in bondage (viii. 14), yet the 
people is already called in hope the first-born son of God. (Hix. iv. 
22 ; Jer. 1.3.) The glory (ddéa) here cannot well be applied to the 
general glory of Israel, since that could not, properly speaking, be 
mentioned among its special privileges, nor is the supposition of an 
Hendiadys more tenable, since the object of.the apostle evidently is 
to enumerate, one by one, the greater prerogatives of Israel, and on 
this account «ai is constantly repeated. The best way, undoubt- 
edly, is, to compare it with » 7132 (see John i. 1), and to understand 
the pillar of cloud and fire which, as the symbol of the presence of 
God, led the people through the wilderness. In distinguishing the 
dvabijxat, covenants, from the vowobecia, giving of the law, we must 
remember the covenants of God with the patriarchs Abraham and 
Jacob, The Aarpeia, service, specifies the vouocdecia with reference 
to the several theocratic institutions of the temple worship. Under 
érayyediat, promises, are included all the prophecies, especially the 
Messianic ones. Ilarégec, fathers, denote especially the patriarchs, 
the first ancestors of the race, of whose possession the Israelites 
were so proud, and by whose blessings they were blessed. The 
reading é§ wv would restrict what follows to warépe¢ alone ; Kat 2& dv 
reckons the natural descent of Christ among the privileges of the 
nation. Critical authorities are decisive for xaé, only F.G. omit it, 
as also the following 76, 

Ver. 5.—In the treatment of this famous doxology, inter- 
preters have differed, down to the most recent time, according to 
their doctrinal view of the person of Christ. All those who have 
maintained the Divinity of Christ, have understood this passage 
also of him ; all those who have denied it refer it to the Father, 
Glockler alone is in favour of referring it to God, though, so 
far from denying the Divine dignity of Christ, he expressly ac- 
knowledges it. This impartiality is laudable in itself, and it must 
be admitted that the important doctrine of the Divine nature 
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of Christ cannot suffer from the loss of a single text ; and, more- 
over, Christian antiquity made but little use of this passage as 
a proof, properly so called, from an apprehension that too much 
might be proved thereby, namely, the Sabellian confusion of the 
persons.* I should, on that account, determine without hesitation, 
in favour of Gléckler’s view, if his reasons were more solid than 
they are. For he takes the words from 6 dy to dujv together, and 
considers the first half, with gore or éorw understood, as the subject, 
and the latter half as the predicate.+ The words are thus intended 
to fit into the context in such a way, that Paul praises God for the 
many tokens of his grace exhibited to the Jews; but as the apostle 
had just been afflicted by the thought that all these favours had 
been forfeited by the people of Israel, Glockler supposes that these 
words are only to be viewed as a transient smile called up on the 
countenance of one in sorrow, by the remembrance of the happy 
moments of his life. But this is obviously a forced construction, 
and if is much more simple to regard Paul as intending to 
place the human nature of Christ in contraposition to his Divine 
nature. The observation that, by referring it to Christ, the sen- 
tence falls into two parts, an apposition, that is, and a doxology, 
whereas this is not the case if it be referred to God, is utterly without 
significance. Thus but two objections of any moment remain, first, 
that edAoynréc does not occur in application to Christ (comp. Luke 
i, 28; Mark xiv. 61; 2-Cor. xi. 31; Rom. 1.25 ; Hph.i.3; 1 Pet. 
i, 8), but to God alone ;¢ and, secondly, that 6 én? ravtwy ed, who 
is God over all, can be predicated only of the Father. To the 
former of these remarks no weight is to be attributed, since it is 
only so far true, that ebAoyntoe cannot be applied to mere man, or 
any creature whatever, but in as far as Christ is God from God, so 
far does this Divine predicate also belong to him, as much as any 
of the remaining ones, and it must hence be looked upon as a mat- 
ter of mere accident that it has not been assigned to him in several 
places. The second observation, on the other hand, is not without 
its weight, and it is, upon the whole, the only one which can per- 
plex the expositor in his treatment of this doxology. For not only 
does the expression én? mévtwv Occ, God over all, not occur with 
respect to Christ (if that were all, the argument would have no force, 

* Compare Reiche’s Comm. vol. ii., p. 268, note. 

+ Le. “Let God, who is over all, be blessed forever.” 

t¢ In Matth. xxi. 9, Luke xix.38, ebAoynpévog is certainly applied to Christ, but it oc- 
curs in a quotation from the Old Testament. But if we remember that, with the excep- 
tion of 2 Tim. iy. 18, the New Testament in general contains no formal doxologies to 
Christ (see, however, Rom. xvi. 27; Rey. v. 12, vii. 10), the want of places in which the 
term eddoynré¢ is applied to Christ, is very simply accounted for. But after such pas- 
sages as John y. 23, the almost total absence of formal doxologies to Christ can only be 
accidental. (The doxology in 2 Peter iii. 18, cannot well be brought to bear, as the genu- 
ineness of this epistle has been called in question.) 
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since there is no need that all his names should repeatedly occur), 
but it would seem that it could not be assigned to him. For, not- 
withstanding the Son’s essential equality with the Father, the latter 
remains ever the Unbegotten, and so God over all, and the former 
the Begotten One. If, then, this name could not, without violence, 
be reconciled with the scriptural doctrine regarding the Son of God, 
the reference of the doxology to Christ must be abandoned, although 
everything else is in its favour, since critical authorities in favour of 
the omission of 9eé¢ are unimportant to the last degree, being no 
more than a few citations of the Fathers ; and the inversion of the 
words (Oed¢ ént mdvtwv) does not at all affect the sense. It must, 
however, be acknowledged upon a nearer survey of the words Oe6¢ ént 
révrwv, that we cannot take mévtwy as the masculine with perhaps 
avoporwy or even Oedy, understood (as in the sense, Lord of all 
lords, God of all gods, Deut. x. 17), since there is here no refer- 
ence to the Gentiles ; it can only be taken as neuter, so that our 
passage becomes parallel to Rom. x. 12, and Acts x. 36, where it 
is sald, obt6¢ éore navTwv Kdvouoc, he is Lord of all. And if we fur- 
ther consider that in John i. 1, etc., the name Oeé¢ is applied to 
the Logos, and, at the same time, the universe is represented 
as dependent upon him, it is difficult to see why the Son should 
not be called ‘God over all.” The expression would be an im- 
proper one only in case the Father were conceived ag included 
among the “all,” but it is self-evident that this is not the case, as 
Paul says, 1 Cor. xv. 27: drav 08 elng, btu mévta brorétaxtat, SHAov, 
Ore extog Tob bnotdéavtog ait ta tavta, but when he saith that 
all things, etc. I therefore understand the passage in the usual 
manner with Tholuck, Riickert,* and other recent expositors, as re- 
lating to Christ. Among the various punctuations on record since 
Erasmus, the one otherwise most plausible is that which refers the 
words 6 Oy ént mévtwy to Christ alone, and takes the last words as a 
doxology to the Father, But in that case the doxology stands 
without any connexion, and én mdévrwy has no regular position : 
this, therefore, can satisfy only those who have an insuperable objec- 
tion to apply the name éni mdvtwy Oed¢ to Christ. (The conjecture 
of ov instead of dv, is indeed sagacious, but destitute of critical au- 
thority from manuscripts.) 

Vers. 6-9.—After this introduction, the apostle proceeds to the 
argumentation itself. In the first place, he shews how the fall of 
the Israelites from their vocation does not make void the word of 


* The last-mentioned scholar’s remark, that ebdoyntéc, when applied to God, must. 
according to the idiom of the Old and New Testament, always precede the noun, is of ~ 
‘weight. Kolner rightly observes, that the position of words is altogether not a mechan- 
ical thing, but determined, in each particular conjuncture, by the connexion, and by the 
purpose of the speaker. 
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God, and the promises contained in it, since, under the descendants 
of Abraham, to whom these were to be referred from the beginning, 
were to be understood, not his fleshly but only his spiritual progeny. 
He might even have said that the Word of God had been established 
by the fall of Israel, since he shews by the citations from the Old 
Testament, ix. 24, etc., that the fall itself had already been pre- 
dicted init. Paul founds the idea of a spiritual Israel, which he 
had already broached, Rom. ii. 28, 29, upon that passage in Gen. 
xxi. 11, where Isaac is denoted as the seed to whom the) promise 
belonged, and upon Gen. xviii. 10, 14, which contains the words of 
the promise itself. Isaac is represented as the antithesis to Ishmael, 
who was born indeed before the former, and yet was not the heir ; 
stress must not be laid upon merely natural descent, but rather 
upon the spiritual affinity with the faith with which Abraham lived. 
(Compare the detailed treatment of this antithesis between Isaac 
and Ishmael, Gal. iv. 22 ; Heb. xi. 1,9.) The primary object of 
this demonstration is indeed only to shew that the Word of God re- 
mained unshaken, but this would not make the notion that the 
apostle had no positive intention of exhibiting Isaac as the figure 
of the faithful, and thus of the blessed, and Ishmael as the type of 
the unbelievers, and thus of the lost, at all the less certainly false, 
It is true, Paul does not here express the idea, but it slumbers in 
the depths of his soul, as appears from Gal. iv. 22, and as becomes 
evident by the subsequent discussion in this chapter. Only we 
must not conclude that because Paul represents Ishmael as the 
typical representation of unbelievers, that is, of. the non-elected 
portion of mankind, he therefore viewed Ishmael himself and all his 
descendants as actually condemned ; since we ought, on the con- 
trary, to maintain for Ishmael and all the Ishmaelites the power to 
cease in the apostle’s view to be that which they are, and thus pass 
over into spiritual sonship, just as we must assume for Israel the 
power of excluding themselves from the spiritual family, Paul is 
not here intending to offer any decision upon the secrets of the Di- 
vine judgment, as to whether Ishmael in person should be eventually 
blessed or not, but represents his spiritual position as it occurs in 
Scripture, as symbolical.* 

(The phrase ov« oiov 6ru in ver. 6, is elliptical, for od rotoy éorw, 
ol6v éotw ért, meaning: but still I do not mean to say, or it does 
not, however, follow from that. [Comp. Winer’s Gr. §64. 6.] Lo- 
beck on Phrynichus, p. 427, adduces similar forms of speech from 

* As the meek Isaac, who gave his life for a willing sacrifice, is the symbol of the 
gospel in its peculiarity, so Ishmael, the wild man, whose hand is against every man 
(Gen. xvi. 12), symbolizes the peculiarity of Islam, which was born of the people de- 


scended from him. For, as the seed already contains the character of the plant which is 
to be developed from it, so in the ancestors of nations are found those peculiarities which 


characterise their descendants. 
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ancient writers, but a precisely parallel idiom is nowhere found. A 
similar use of dc ére occurs in 2 Cor. xi. 21 ; 2 Thess, ii, 2.—Adyo¢ 
Ge0d refers to the whole of the Old Postement which would be alto- 
gether shaken by the annihilation of so very important a portion as 
the prophecies.—Exzinrey answers to >22, the opposite to pévery, to 
fall away, to lose power or significance ; here in reference to the 
fulfilment, to remain unfulfilled.—* Israel” denotes not the person of 
the sjaltriamohy but the nation, with reference, however, first to their 
physical existence, and secondarily to their spiritual chataciae No 
one can possess: the latter who wants the natural descent, and vice 
versa.—Ver. 7. In like manner onépya = » 5 1s first the physical 
offspring, and then the spiritual ; the former are the téxva rij¢ oag- 
x6c¢, the latter the téxva Tot mvebpatoc or cod. The same distinction 
between omépua and téxva occurs in John viii. 87, 89.—Kareioba 
here, as frequently in the Old Testament [see Comm. on Luke i. 
32], has the signification of being, with the secondary idea of being 
recognized as such ; it is by no means — ékAéyerv, as Tholuck pro- 
poses.—The quotation, ver. 9, is the substance of Gen. xviii. 10 and 
14, given freely from memory.—The word éAevooua refers, as it 
were, to God’s foresight of the accomplished fulfilment.—On the 
phrase card Tov Kaipdv Trodroy — mn ne2, compare Fritzsche’s letter, 
p. 15. In the Septuagint, instead of the usual form, we find éi¢ rT. x. 7. 
together with ec épac, and I agree with Reiche in thinking it prob- 
able that originally this last phrase alone stood in the text of the 
LXX., and the phrase xara r. x. r. was first introduced into it from 
Rom. ix. 9. The expression signifies “this time year,” the year be- 
ing taken as a thing which perishes and again produces itself.) 
Vers. 10-13.—But the history of the holy patriarchs furnishes, 
in the relation of Esau to Jacob, a still more decisive proof of the 
principle that the blessing does not depend upon fleshly descent. 
For Ishmael was the son of a bondmaid, which makes it more easily 
conceivable that the child of the lawful wife should be preferred to 
him ; but Jacob and Esau were both sons of a free woman, nay, 
they were even twins, and yet as soon even as they were born, and 
without regard to any act of theirs whatever, their respective posi- 
tions were assigned, by the predestination of God, according to the 
passages in Gen. xxv. 22; Mal. i.3. Here again, then, Jacob cor- 
responds with Isaac, and Esau with Ishmael. Every attempt, how- 
ever well-intended, to mitigate the harshness of the idea, and to 
avoid viewing Hsau as the representative of the reprobate, must be 
repelled, as contrary to the intention of Paul, especially as Esau is 
presented as such elsewhere in the Scripture. (Heb. xii. 17.) The 
apostle here already adopts imto his argument the leading idea 
which he follows out in the 14th and succeeding verses, namely, 
that God summons forth evil creatures as well as good in the pro- 
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gress of the world’s history (not certainly as evil, but as evil beings 
in this or that definite shape), and therefore these last do not avail 
to defeat his purpose and system of governing the world, as made 
known by the prophecies. 

(The construction of ver. 10 is elliptical, not inconsecutive ; as 
Rebecca is named, the most natural word to supply is Sarah, mean- 
ing, “not only Sarah shews this, but also Rebecca.” The other 
suggested modes of completing it, are’ forced.—Koirn, bed, an eu- 
phemism for cohabitation, whence «. éyev is said of the woman 
who conceives from cohabitation with any one, «. diddvac of the 
man.—Ver. 11. Hpdocev dyabév points evidently to Jacob, andy to 
Esau, so that the meaning is, that although they had neither done 
good nor evil, yet God spoke of them as if they had. It is doing 
violence to the meaning to refer the mpé0eou¢ Kar’ éxdAoyhv, purpose 
according to election, which did not depend upon the works that 
were not in existence, but rested upon the holy will [uéveew = 93, 
remain unalterably fixed], alone of him who called whom he would 
[viz., Jacob only, and not Esau], with Beck, simply to the right of 
primogeniture, or with Tholuck to the occupation of the theocratical 
land. For in Paul’s view, Esau’s possession of the primogeniture 
and the theocracy involved his election to eternal life ; as therefore 
he proves in Gal. iv., that Ishmael was to be rejected, so in his 
view Esau is also the-rejected son, and the type of all the rejected 
in general.—Ver. 12. The thought is not materially affected by 
understanding, with Tholuck, the terms peifwy and éAdoowr of the 
nations which sprung from Jacob and Esau, since, according to 
the view of Paul and the Scriptures, these latter participate in 
the character of their fathers, not indeed in every individual, but in 
the great mass, But dovievey need not be understood of political 
servitude; it must be referred to spiritual dependance into which 
Esau was brought by throwing away his birthright, while the stream 
of grace turned away to Isaac—Ver. 13. All the assurances that 
juoeiv here does not mean to hate, but only to love less, to bestow a 
less advantage, cannot satisfy the conscientious expositor, since he 
cannot overlook the fact that Paul has purposely selected a very 
strong and repulsive expression from the passage of Scripture in 
question. Nor does it make against this, that in the passage of 
Malachi the immediate question is of outward circumstances, since 
these also are to be viewed as expressions of the wrath of God.) 

Ver. 14.—It is only this severe mode of interpretation that gives 
meaning to the question, ju) ddmia napa TO OG ; is there unrighteous- 
ness with God? and pertinence to the thrilling answer in ver. 15, 
The softening constructions of the passage from ver. 6-13, afford 
no occasion for such thoughts at all; and, therefore, we can in 
no way evade the more stringent interpretation. But we must 
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not forget at the same time, the principle, Scriptura Scripture 
interpres, and therefore many to whom the observations already 
made (ch. ix. 1), have clearly shewn that God does no injustice when 
he hates the wicked, because God is not the cause of his being 
wicked, but only of his wickedness coming into manifestation in 
such a form as.is most salutary. both for himself and for the uni- 
verse, might demand how are those other passages in which the 
universality of grace is asserted, to be reconciled with this doc- 
trine of the purpose according to election. We have already 
given this a brief consideration in ix.-1, in treating of the twofold 
manner in which the subject is represented in Scripture, which attri- 
butes the whole process in the work of renewal at one time to God, 
and at another to man ; nevertheless this doctrine forces itself so 
strongly upon us in every verse of the following passage, that it 
stands in need of a fresh consideration. The Scripture declares in 
the most explicit words, that God wills that all mankind should be 
saved, and come to the knowledge the of truth. (Hzek. xxxii. 11; 
1 Tim. 1.4; Tit. 1.11; 2 Pet. ii. 9.) This universality of grace 
would seem, however, to be done away by the me00eor¢ Kat’ éxdroynhy. 
But, evidently, this could be the case only were we to attribute 
man’s agency in resisting grace also to God, in the way in which 
this is done by the rigid doctrine of predestination ; for in that 
event God would call those who were not elected as it were in mock- 
ery, only to put men all the sooner and more surely to confusion ; a 
representation which can only be described as one of the most re- 
markable aberrations which the human mind has ever disclosed. 
Whereas, if we will only leave the power of striving against grace, 
and, in short, all that is evil to man, as his own melancholy pro- 
perty, the two modes of expression are easily reconciled with one 
another in the following method. God’s all comprehending love 
excludes no man from salvation ; whoever is excluded is himself the 
author of his own exclusion. But, on the other hand, God compels 
no man to be saved, and knows, in virtue of his omniscience, who it 
is who will exclude himself, even, as in virtue of his omnipotence he 
is the author of every form of sinful development. In reference, 
therefore, to this latter consideration, God’s will is styled a purpose 
according to election (mpd0eorc kat’ éxAoyHv), in reference to the former, 
God’s grace is universal, Though, therefore, in virtue of his attri- 
butes of omniscience and omnipotence, God assuredly both foreknows 
who they are that will resist his grace, and causes them to appear 
in definite forms in history, he knows them only as persons who, by 
abuse of their own free will, have become evil and continued so ; 
thus should there exist beings possessing the possibility of resisting 
God, the relation of God to those in whose case this possibility was 
realized, can be represented no otherwise than as the Bible exhibits it, 
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Vers. 15, 16— Paul does not meet the question with a direct 
answer, he only replies by quoting God’s words in Exodus xxxiii. 19. 
The question indeed involves a self-contradiction, and could only 
have been hazarded by human blindness or temerity ; accordingly, 
at ver. 20, it meets with its merited rebuke. God’s will is the eter- 
nal rule of right (Deut. xxxii. 4). How then can unrighteousness 
be in him ; there is no abstract right to which God is as it were 
subordinate, but his free and holy will alone is for the creature the 
rule of right. The circumstance, however, that in the passage here 
quoted, the mercy of God alone is spoken of, is but an apparent 
relieving of the difficulty, since, according to the intention of Paul, 
we must also add, “and whom he will he hardeneth” (ver.18). The 
words harmonize with the context only when taken in the following 
sense : God’s will is absolute, he does what he will, and there is no 
one who may call him to account, and say, “ What doest thou ?”* 
It is self-evident that in God the will cannot be an arbitrary one, 
but must ever work in union with love and wisdom ; but since man 
is not able to comprehend the ways of God, his duty is humbly to 
submit himself to his will. ' 

(Ver. 15.—No distinction need be sought between é2eciv and oix- 
teigerv 429 and 6m >; both are used only in opposition to the idea of 
merit, 2& gpywr, ver. 11. But they certainly refer to the election to 
salvation, not, as Tholuck thinks, to the exhibition of any extraor- 
dinary proofs.of love. ‘The immediate original context of the pas- 
sage gives us here no clue; Paul treats this as well as the fol- 
lowing from a more extended point of view, and we must therefore 
follow him to his point of observation.—Ver. 16. ©éAev and the 
stronger tpéyevv, which need not be exclusively applied to running 
in the race-course, signify here the positive activity of man, which 
has no existence in relation to God. very, even the least portion 
of good in man, is from God alone.t It is not, however, here as- 
serted that man is not able to exert a negative power of resisting 
God. Accordingly, the Scripture continually urges upon him, ye 
would not, ye have been unfaithful, disobedient ; but, on the other 
hand, it says: it is God who hath wrought in you alike the will, and 
the faith, and the obedience.) 

Ver. 17.—Although in ver. 15 the question was only of the gra- 
cious operation of God, the example in’the present verse is taken 
from an instance of a directly opposite character, which clearly 

* Tt stands to reason that the notion that Paul intends in this place to oppose the 
Pharisaic doctrine concerning fate, as Heumann especially, following Origen and Chry- 
sostom, has construed it, is utterly untenable. 

.+ Gléckler’s view of this passage is wholly erroneous. He translates it : “it depends 
not upon man’s willing and running, that is, it is not according and subservient to human 


willing and running, but yet not contrary thereto.” Paul is treating of the causality of the 
spiritual life, and this must be denied to man, and awarded to God alone. 
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shews that Paul intends this- notion to be supplied in the former 
verse also. In the passage Exod. ix. 15, 16, the Scripture ex- 
presses itself in such a manner with regard to Pharaoh and his op- 
position to Moses, the messenger of God, that God would seem to_ 
be himself the author of this sinful phenomenon.* Every attempt 
to explain away the force of these thoughts is altogether contrary 
to exegetical principles. According to the manifest drift of Paul, 
the conceptions denoted by ééjyepa, raised up, and 6ru¢ évdeigwuar, 
that I may show, are not to be taken in a diluted sense, but in the 
full power of their import. It by no means follows from this high 
view of the subject, that Paul intends to say that God has made 
Pharaoh evil by any positive operation, but he only means that God 
permitted that evil person, who of his own free will resisted all 
those workings of grace which were communicated in rich measure 
even to him, to come into manifestation at that time, and under 
these circumstances, in such a form that the very evil that was in 
him should even serve for the furtherance of the kingdom of The 
Good and the glory of God.t LTven so, Paul means to say, must 
the apostacy of Israel also glorify the name of God, for it too has 
been brought into manifestation by God in this very form. 

(Paul has intentionally sharpened the language of the LXX., 
who had expressed the thought~in milder terms. He renders 
snvern by éé7yeoa, whereas the LX X. have &vexey rodrov diernojOne, 
which conveys the idea that Pharaoh had made himself evil. But 


* Glockler understands éeyeipecv of the elevation of Pharaoh to the throne, and 
maintains that évdeiSwuav should be taken in a passive sense, “in order that I might be 
manifested as to my power.” The first proposition is altogether untenable, and needs no 
refutation, and the second does not mitigate the thought, as Gléckler seems to think it 
does. Moreover, there is a decided predominance of the middle form in the New Testa- 
ment idiom, and there is no ground whatever to depart from {t here. 

+ It is horrible to say, with Gomarus and other Supralapsarians, that when God will 
condemn a man, he first creates sin in him, in order that after he has been plunged into 
sin, he may be justly damned. But, in the apostle’s view, the rousing of the evil them- 
selves, is an act of the love of God, not only for the members of the kingdom of God and 
the pious, but even for the wicked. For the evil is in man without having been created 
by God; when, therefore, he causes what is lying concealed to come to sight in the con- 
crete manifestation, it is the most powerful means to bring the wicked into a sense of 
their condition, and, if possible, effect their conversion. (See Comm. xi. 8.) If, however 
any one should rejoin; before men this may be true, because they may always hope that 
the wicked may be converted, but not before God, who, by virtue of his omniscience. 
knows who they are who will not be converted, for in such persons as should not i. 
converted, their guilt would be even aggravated by every attempt to convert them: the 
answer must be, that it certainly is the very curse of the evil that they turn even whiat 
is good to their own injury, but that God when he willed the possibility of sin, thereby 
established also the possibility of persevering in sin, and of abusing his grace. There 
only remains the matter of fact, which furnishes the ultimate problem, viz., “‘ How came 
God to create a being with power to withstand him, the Almighty One?” And here 
nothing is left for man but to be silent, and say: “it is God’s doing, whatever God does 
is well done.” 
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Paul’s translation entirely corresponds with the original text. The 
interpretation, “ permit to stand,” “ permit to continue,” for which 
Tholuck decides, is no doubt admissible in itself, but in the first 
place it is not the primary force of the Hiphil of ev, and next, it is 
contrary to the sense and intention of the writer, as the following 
verses clearly shew, and Reiche, Kéllner, and Gléckler rightly ac- 
knowledge. “Orw¢ must be taken strictly teAckéc ; in order that 
Pharaoh might become a monument of the penal justice of God, 
God provided that the evil actually existing in him should be mani- 
fested in this definite form. The last words of the quotation, which 
in no way affect the main idea, agree with the LXX., only they 
have ioytv instead of dvvawy, Paul therefore substituted éjyepa 
with express design, as his argument required, a circumstance which 
puts all mitigation of the thought out of the question.) 

Ver. 18.—In consequence of the preceding quotation, the apostle 
now, according to his bold method of pursuing an idea to the very limits 
of the truth contained in it, plainly discloses the previously sup- 
pressed antithesis ; for he says, God also hardeneth whom he will. 
Here, also, the will of God is obviously not to be understood of 
mere arbitrariness, which cannot in any way be imagined in God, 
but-of his will, as directed by wisdom and love. But it is objected 
that the notion of oxAnpivery (equivalent to which is tweéw from 
n&poc, callo obducere, obdurare, Rom, xi, 8; John xii. 40), appears 
in itself inapplicable to God ; certainly the usual form is oxAjpive- 
oa or okAnotvery égavtdv (see Acts xix. 9; Heb. iii. 8, 13, 15, iv. T. 
Occasionally also in the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. Ex. vii. 
22, viii. 19 ; Ps. xcv. 8; Sirach xxx. 11.) But here the hardening, 
as in Rom. xi. 8, is referred to the will of God. In the Old Testa- 
ment, on the other hand, psh, n¥pn (2 Sam. xvi. 10; 1 Kings xxii. 
22 ; Is. lxiii. 17; Deut. ii, 80; Ps. cv. 25), are more frequently 
found, denoting the positive agency of God toward the wicked, 
The notion of its standing, as Ernesti and Schleusner prefer (like 
yuoetv' in ver. 18) merely = ove édeciv, is evidently inadequate. 
They appeal to Job xxxix. 16, where it is said of the stork, droo- 
KAnpiver, Ta TéKVva EavTifc, t. e., she neglects her young. But it is an 
equally hard thought to say that God neglects one of his creatures. 
On the other hand, it is not incorrect to explain it of the Divine pre- 
science in the case of evil, provided this be not extended also to good, 
so as to make the sense, that God will have mercy upon those of 
whom he foresees that they will, of their own accord, determine 
themselves to good, and he hardens those of whom he has foreseen 
the contrary. For the very determination of himself to do good, in 
the good man, is God’s work, but the resisting of good in the evil 
is no work of God. Still, this appeal to the prescience of God, 
even though it be not incorrect in the case of evil, creates more 
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difficulty than it clears up, in that it makes the Divine will appear 
dependent upon the will of man; whereas, the express object of 
the apostle, in this place, is to set in clear light the absoluteness of 
the will of God. The best method, therefore, will be to consider 
more attentively what is implied in the notion of hardening. In 
the first place this hardening is not the beginning of an evil state ; 
it rather presupposes this as already begun. Accordingly, Paul 
does not say that God awakens the beginnings of evil in men. He 
considers these motions as already in being, first, as a consequence 
of original sin, and then of man’s own unfaithfulness, which does 
not suppress the already existing sinfulness, but gives it sway. 
Again, this hardening is not an aggravation of sin, but, so far as it 
is partial, it is rather a méthod of checking its aggravation. It is es- 
sentially the withdrawal of the susceptibility to the influences of 
grace ; God renders man, under certain circumstances, incapable of 
recelving grace, in order to mitigate his guilt ; for if the man had 
the eyes of his spirit open, were he aware what was offered to him, 
and yet resisted, he were a far greater subject of punishment than, 
without this capability, he could be. Thus one might say of the 
contemporaries of Noah, that God had hardened, had indurated them 
so that they obeyed not the preaching of Noah (2 Pet. ii. 5), and 
yet, by reason of this very obduracy, they were not rejected forever 
(1 Pet. ii. 18). Finally, total induration is a manifestation of the 
simple punitive justice of God, when the sin of man has reached 
that degree of intensity in which it constitutes that which is called 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. If this be the import of Paul’s 
conception, no objection can be made, on any score, to the proposi- 
tion, “ whom he will, he hardeneth.” The Divine will, tempered 
by wisdom and love, applies this hardening, be it a partial or a total 
one, only in those cases, and in that degree in which his holiness 
requires that it should be applied. God neither makes the hard- 
ened person evil, nor the evil more evil than they are ; all he does 
is to cause the evil that is already in him, and must at any rate ac- 
complish its development, to come in such a way, and no other, into 
outward manifestation ; this, however, he does, as Calvin Says, not 
merely permittendo, but also intus et extra operando. 

Vers. 19-21.—The apostle now lets* the unwise inquirer 


* The whole tone in which Paul here exhibits the remonstrances of the J: ews, is char- 
acterised by a kind of familiarity which we often find, in the Old Testament, in all its 
simple dignity, and especially in Job, where, towards the close of the book, God himself 
acknowledges the truth that it contains. When, however, nobility of sentiment is lost, 
this familiarity then assumes the form of rashness, and, therefore, this defect algo belongs 
to the darker side of the Jewish character, in the days of its degeneracy. The conscious- 
ness of the Divine election, which, in an objective view, was a well-founded one, 
instead of producing an humble adoration under such unmerited favour, imparted to 
many individuals among the Jews an unblushing temerity, a vaunting of their own 
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of ver. 14, come forward anew to find in this agency of God even 
in the forms of evil an excuse for himself. Paul abashes this arro- 
gance with an appeal to the absolute character of God, to whose 
ways the creature must render an unconditioned submission, even 
where it is not able to comprehend them. The similitude which he 
introduces of a potter, and his relation to the clay which he fashions, 
exhibits this dependency in the most striking manner. Nothing, 
however, but the same want of sense which suggested that question, 
could understand him as intending by the comparison to represent 
God as resembling, tn all respects, a human artizan. The difference 
between the two, which the apostle nowise intends to deny here, but 
which he has no inducement to bring especially forward on this oc- 
casion, is this: man maketh what he will of his own weak and often 
unholy and, loveless will, whereas God createth, with his almighty 
will, but which is yet ever holy, ever full of love. In consequence 
of this, God can certainly form beings with different endowments, 
and impart to one more, and to another less of these endowments, 
and, consequently, determine their several vocations to a greater or 
inferior agency, but he cannot make one evil and another good, be- 
cause his holy will is unable, in any case, to produce evil. But 
here the question arises, whether the vessels for honour and for dis- 
honour (oxevdog sic tyuiv, dtupiav) in the present passage, do not ex- 
actly denote these different grades of vocation which God dispenses 
of his own free determination, without their having any relation to 
morality or a life of faith, and therefore to the bliss dependent upon 
them? In the first place, the comparison might be employed to 
shew that no potter ever makes entirely unserviceable vessels, but 
only such as are destined for some more or less honourable use. 
Next, this view is apparently favoured by the circumstance, that, 
in the following verse, the vessels of mercy and of wrath (oxedy éAéoug 
and épyic*) might be so discriminated from the vessels of honour and 
dishonour, that the vessels of honour should not necessarily be ves- 
sels of mercy, nor the vessels of dishonour vessels of wrath, but only 
so that, according to the good or bad use of their free will, the 
Jews, who were the vessels of honour, might become vessels of 
wrath, and the heathen, the vessels of dishonour, might become: 
vessels of mercy. And this would contain this admonition for the: 
Jews: do not imagine that you, vessels of honour, must necessarily 
be and continue vessels of mercy ; you may become vessels of wrath, 
righteousness even in the sight of God, the like of which was never found in any other 
nation. Paul’s present object is to abash this tendency, and hence the form which his: 
argument assumes, which, however, is not carried to a vicious extreme, but observes the- 
limits of the truth. 

* The expression oxedn dpyii¢ seems to be formed after the Hebrew aT sbo (Is. xiii. 
5), although its signification in the passage from the Old Testament varies a little from 
that in which Paul employs it. 

Vou. 1V.—7 
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and the heathen, who are vessels of dishonour, may become vessels 
of mercy! This, no doubt, yields a very beautiful meaning, and we 
must unhesitatingly admit that Paul might have followed out this 
thought ; but his line of argument, upon the whole, does not au- 
thorise the notion that this was what he really meant to utter here, 
or why should he have come so suddenly upon the inquiry into the 
various dispensation of gifts ? The words from ver. 19 onward re- 
fer, I admit, to the thought in ver. 18, but in this verse éAceiv and 
oxAnpdverv, refer to moral conditions alone, not to gifts of grace, and 
verses 24-29 also point to the same. There is not a word to indicate 
any difference between the vessels of honour and dishonour, and the 
vessels of mercy and wrath ; in Paul’s intention, they correspond 
entirely with each other, just as in the parallel passage of 2 Tim. ii. 
20, the wooden and earthen vessels stand, not for those who are less 
endowed, but for the wicked. These latter, indeed, are called ves- 
sels of God, inasmuch as God knows how to make even them avail- 
able to his purpose, and in this respect also the similitude of the 
potter holds good.* God not only permits the wicked to come into 
the world, but he also causes them to become as they are, although 
he does not cause the evil that is in them (ver. 19). 

(AvOéorjee isnot a hebraism for the optative aorist, as Tholuck 
supposes, but is to be understood thus: ‘Who hath ever been able 
to resist his will ?”—Ver. 20, vevodvye is wanting in D.E.F.G. In 
A. it comes after dv0pwre, but it was doubtless left out only on ac- 
count of the difficulty ; it occurs elsewhere in the New Testament 
only in Luke xi. 28, and is to be viewed as a particle implying at the 
same time concession and limitation, and to be rendered “ certainly it 


* Glockler groundlessly refuses to recognise any similitude here, but only a simple 
conclusion from the less to the greater, as if the meaning were, if a vessel cannot question 
the potter, how much less can man question God? But evidently this will not hold, 
since it might be answered, that it is the very property of 4 man that he is able to do what 
the lifeless vessel cannot. The parallel instances of the Old Testament sufficiently prove 
that it is intended to be asimilitude. But the reader has already been reminded, on 
Matth. xiii. 1, that no comparison holds good in all its relations, otherwise it were iden- 
tical with the object which is to be illustrated by it—Riickert and Usteri are of opinion 
that the proof is defective in this place, but the exposition which has been just given of 
the connexion of thought here will have made it evident that the proof is conducted in 
the most stringent manner, provided we do not encumber the apostle with the proposition 
that God creates evil itself. If, however, it be rejoined, why then does not Paul give the 
question ré ére wéuperac the direct answer, “because thou makest the evil thyself, and 
God only determines the shape in which it shall come out in manifestation ?”—it will be 
sufficient to answer that the apostle does, in point of fact, expressly make this observation 
in the 30th and following verses of this chapter; but here he will not allow himself to 
be diverted from his immediate train of ideas, which is of the highest importance with 
him, because it might be the means of impressing upon the Jewish mind that they must 
first abandon their claims upon God, before any mention could be made of a participation 
in the kingdom of God, because the advancement of these pretensions stood entirely in 
the way of an humble reception of grace on the part of the Jews. 
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may so seem.” [Comp. Hermann ad Viger. p. 541, who translates it by 
quin imo, enim vero.|—Upon the image of the potter, comp. Job x. 
8; Isaiah xlv. 9 ; Sirach xxxvi.7; Wisdom xv. 7. But the pas- 
sage which appears more particularly to have been in the apostle’s 
mind in this comparison, is Jerem, xviiii—Ver. 21. Ilfjaog is the clay 
in its raw state, d¢paya the mass of clay kneaded for work, the dough 
as it were.) 

Vers. 22, 23.— After this may now be mentioned the respective 
relations in which the appearance of the evil as well as of the good 
in the world’s history stands to God’s designs ; the latter furnish 
occasion for the revelation of his grace, the former for his power 
and his justice. Hence we cannot deprive iva of its telic force, 
and the phrase 0éAwy évdeizacba Kal yvepicat must be considered 
as equivalent to éva. On the side of the good, the Divine agency 
is to be considered as absolutely all-accomplishing though not com- 
pulsory, on which account, in ver. 23, it is said, Oed¢ mpontotuacev 
oxetn édéove sic ddéav, God prepared beforehand vessels of mercy for 
glory. According to this, rpoyntotwacey signifies God’s knowing as 
well as his working and creation of good, both in its commence- 
ment, continuation, and end. But of the evil, on the other hand, 
Paul will not say that God creates the evil in them, but only the 
form which it assumes. Therefore, he does not use mpoerouudgey 
of them ; moreover, instead of the active, he uses the middle form 
katnotiouéva,* by which the production of evil itself is transferred to 
the creature. 

(Vers. 22..-A few unimportant MSS. omit ¢ 0é or dé alone, in 
order to relieve the construction ; but the words are evidently genu- 
ine, though the sentence is an anacoluthon. The usual supplements, 
ti épotvpev or Ti péuperat, are inappropriate, because they merely go 
back to the question in ver. 19; it is better to suppose that after 
the words «i dé, x. r. A., there should have followed in the apodosis, 
which, with the form, «ai iva yvwpion, abandons the intended con- 
struction, some such words as cttw kal yvwpicer x. T.A., or yrupicer 
kat k, t, a, At any rate this is more natural than .Meyer’s most 


* Here, also, Reiche and others would supply imé rod Geo. Were this in the text, 
even then it might be explained of the operation of God in the wicked considered as a 
phenomenon. But since it is not found there, I cannot consider such an addition war- 
ranted by the intention of Paul, but am much rather disposed to believe that we must 
assume that the apostle intended by this method to signify the different relation in which 
God stands to the good and the evil, since he employs such different terms for the one 
from what he does for the other. And I am the more readily determined in favour of 
this sense in the present case (although, otherwise, I observe, as an exegetical cause for 
the interpretation of this passage, the rule of taking every expression in its entire force), 
because the #reycev dv moAAq waxpobupig, bore with much long suffering, will not accord 
with the prominence thus given to the Divine agency. There is something not only dis- 
cordant but absolutely contradictory in the idea that God endures with much long suffer- 
ing what he has himself prepared. 
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violent supposition, which, at the conclusion of ver. 23, makes 
an Aposiopesis. The manner in which ver. 24 joins on to ver. 
23 is quite incompatible with this interpretation.—To dvvatéy = 
4 dvvamuc with the idea of avenging power implied.—®épey év 
paxpoOvuia can apply only to the ripening of the evil in evil. 
God endures the wicked in their evil, until they become mani- 
fest to themselves in their evil fruit, in order that, even by these 
means, they may yet be brought to repentance, or else be involved 
in utter destruction. In Paul’s intention, dméjea in this place 
is == 6AeOp0¢ aldwocg [2 Thess. i. 9], even as doa must be taken = 
San aldviog.—nedvoc &Agove — oxedoc éexdAoyhc, Acts ix. 15,—The 
choice of expressions here is strictly governed by the already-used 
image of the potter. Moreover in the Hebrew > has the more 
extended meaning of utensil, instrument. Comp. Is. xiii. 5; Jer. 
1, 25.) 

Vers, 24-26.—The principles which have just been developed 
are also openly propounded in Scripture. The passages of Hos. ii. 
23, i. 10, are a comment upon by 6éA¢x éAect (ver. 18). These proph- 
ecies were realized in the calling of the Gentiles, which is so far from 
annulling God’s word, that it fulfils it (ver. 6). God’s prophecies, 
being the utterances of the All-knowing and Almighty one, must be 
fulfilled, not, however, by destroying the free will of the creature, 
but rather through that very free will. 

(In ver. 24, with the word ov, the figurative expression oxein is 
dropped for terms proper to man, Ov pdvov—dddd xai is a soft- 
ened expression ; for Paul might have said, few Jews and many 
Gentiles. The latter alone are referred to in the first quotations, 
yet so that the fall of Israel is there already intimated. Since, 
after the analogy of the sons of Isaiah [Isaiah vii. etc.], the 
daughters of Hosea also wear a typical character, in particular 
the ob« iyyarquévn, not beloved, [men2 xd] represents the kingdom of 
Israel. Paul, however, takes the name in a wider sense, and com- 
prehends under it all the heathen down to whose level the kingdom 
of the latter had sunk. [1 Pet. ii. 10,] For the rest, the translation 
does not exactly correspond with the original text ; but as the dif- 
ference does not at all affect, the thought, it must only be ranked 
among those incident to quotations from memory.) 

Vers, 27-29.—The following citations from Is. x, 22, 23 ; Is. i. 9, 
form the comment on the second half of ver. 18, liek, Sonatas 
the central point’ of the apostle’s. entire argument, namely, the 
words, ‘‘and whom he will he hardeneth” (dy 6 6éA«x oKAnpovet). 
According to these predictions, the people of Israel,\taken in the 
mass, is represented as rejected, while only a holy remnant is to 
inet to later times. The discarding of the Jews does not on this 
account invalidate God’s word, but rather establishes it (ver. 6). 
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(Paul might have produced many similar prophecies, e. g., Is. vi. 
13 ; Amos ix. 9; Zachar. xiii. 9; Zeph. iii. 12. But he selected 
these, because, in connexion with the rejection [which, in fine, in 
the former of the two passages, is only expressed in a negative and 
indirect manner], they also make mention of an-holy remnant. In 
contrast with the little host of the true soldiers of God, Paul places 
the innumerable mass of the fleshly unbelieving Israelites. Though 
the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 
nevertheless the remnant only shall be saved. Israel has its old and 
its new man ; the old man must be slain and put off. God’s won- 
derful providence is seen in the dreadful judgments which fell upon 
the people, while those escaped destruction who were to constitute 
the remnant [kardAepya = m-s¥ -wet],as seed for the future; a 
thought which already points to ch. xi—Ver. 28. The words here 
quoted follow exactly the LXX., until éi rij¢ yijc¢, for which the lat- 
ter read, év ti olxovuévy 6An. Paul probably chooses the former 
expression, because it more decidedly declares the universality of 
the judgment. The passage portrays the judgment of God visiting 
the Israelites, which began on them with the appearance of Christ 
[which here, as often elsewhere, is conceived as one with the last 
times]; they ought then to have brought forth fruits worthy of re- 
pentance, but no such were found among them. In the original, the 
quotation accurately rendered, runs thus, “ God executeth his fixed 
decree with righteousness, since God will make, that is, accomplish, 
a decisive decree in the whole land.” Accordingly, the participles 
must be completed by the words @ed¢ éore ; but Adyo¢ corresponds 
with 352, fulfilment, decision, word, 2. e., will of God. wvytedeiv 
stands for 9~¥, properly, stream forth, then fill, fulfil, Xv7éuvevy is 
used ina peculiar sense, to which the Hebrew yrn corresponds. This 
word signifies to cut, cut off, then, to decide. To decide, to shorten, 
to hasten, are all kindred conceptions ; and the apostle, following 
the LXX., has given special prominence to the last. The words, 
therefore, according to the disposition of the text in the passage be- 
fore us, must be translated thus, “ God fulfils speedily his decree, 
for a rapidly executed decree will he make on the land.” Ver. 29 
entirely agrees with the LX X. The Hebrew, my vys2 “a remnant, 
how small, ¢. ¢., a small remnant,” is translated by the LXX. onépua, 
seed, to signify that out of this remnant, as out of a grain of corn, 
the nation shall, as it were, flourish again. By this remnant life 
was preserved in the whole,* and, without it, all Israel had come to 


* Just as Abraham, at the destruction of Sodom, prayed that God would not destroy 
the city for the sake of the righteous persons that were within it. At the same time, the 
life-giving power of the holy must ever be considered as standing in some relation to the 
number of those who are to be preserved. Ten may serve to preserve a city, but not a 
nation. 
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destruction ; and then indeed the promises of God had been made 
void ; but God, in his omnipotence and compassion, was always able 
to preserve this holy seed in the nation of Israel. 


§ 15. IsranL’s GUILT. 
(IX. 30—X. 21.) 


The apostle has hitherto confined himself to the distinct consid- 
eration of the Divine agency ; he now with a like precision exhibits 
the human aspect of the subject. Although it was not without the 
knowledge and will of God that the Jews fell from their calling, yet 
the guilt is solely and entirely their own. Notwithstanding all the 
warnings of God in the Old Testament (for every prophecy is at 
once an act, and, when it relates to sin, is at the same time a warn- 
ing to man against the accomplishing of that act, e. g., the Saviour’s 
words to Peter, “ Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice”*), 
yet the Jews opposed the long-desired Messiah when he came, nay, 
they nailed him to the cross (as is intimated in ix. 33), because he 
did not answer to the idea which they had formed of him. Before the 
Babylonish captivity, the people had been addicted to idolatry and 
gross sins ; even in those days it was rejected in the mass ; only a 
small seed returned into the Holy Land, and from this remnant the 
nation derived a new youth. From that time it appeared entirely 
cured of idolatry and heathenish vices ; but it now fell into the op- 
posite error of proud selPrichteousness, This became quite as great 
a hindrance to laying hold on Christ as the former state (comp. Rom. 
i. 18, iii. 20, where these two forms of sinful perverseness are de- 
coubed as those generally prevailing among men); for it is humble 
repentance alone which fits for a reception ce Christ and his power, 
and to bring himself to such repentance is still harder for a self-sat- 
isfied, PEE oc person, than for one who has grossly sinned ; 
and therefore our Saviour promises the kingdom of heaven rather to 
publicans and harlots than to such persons (Matth. xxi. 31). 

Vers, 30, 31.—Paul by an oxymoron expresses the idea, that the 


* The remark of Bacon, quoted by Beck (loc. cit. p. 104), is here in point, ‘““Prophetia 
historiz genus est, quando quidem historia divina e& polleat super humanam prerogativa 
ut narratis factum preecedere non minus quam sequi posset.” Prophecies are to no pur- 
pose, unless on the presupposition of Paul’s doctrine as to predestination: it is not man 
that causes their fulfilment, but God by means of man, and that precisely by his free act. 
Hence it is no illusion if God warns against a sin, and yet that sin must needs be com- 
mitted ; for it is precisely as the free act of the creature that God foreknows it; although 
doubtless such a sin heightens the guilt of the sinner. But according to the comprehen- 
- Sive love of God, the deed of sin is always meant to lead to repentance and regeneration, 
as the history of Peter clearly shows; and on this account even the evil are not to be 
rooted out (comp. on Matth. xiii. 30). 
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Gentiles who were degraded and took no thought about any righte- 
ousness, laid hold on that which was offered to them in Christ as a 
free gift, while the Jews, who followed after righteousness, did not 
attain to it. These words are an authoritative commentary on ver. 
16 ; all willing (6éAev) and running (tpéyerv) of the Jews were un- 
availing ; while they anxiously avoided fleshly sins and idolatry, 
they fell into so much the greater spiritual sins—into self-conceit, 
hard-heartedness, and want of love—and thus the second deceit be- 
came worse than the first ; they only departed further from the goal 
which they sought to reach. But, on the other hand, while God 
punished the sin of the Gentiles by sin, so that they became ex- 
ceedingly sinful, these came into the condition of true repentance ; 
they conceived a longing for aid from above, and were now able in 
faith to lay hold on Christ. Thus, then, ali depends on God’s mercy 
(éAceiv) not on human striving (tpéverv). Positively man cannot 
produce the least of what is good ; he must, therefore, always place 
himself in a passive position towards God, never in an active ; his 
whole productive power is negative, and its fruit is evil, of which 
the essence is opposition to the will of God. Hence no sin is so 
great and difficult to cure as self-righteousness ; for this is want of 
love ; and love alone is the fulfilling of the law, for God is love, and 
it is only through his power that the creature can love purely. 

(Glockler is for connecting ti ovy épotwev with ver. 22, and con- 
sidering all that intervenes as embraced in the protasis [or condi- 
tional clause] of the sentence ; but this is clearly very unsuitable. 
Nor is the question to be regarded as a subsumption of the whole 
preceding argument [ver. 6, seq.], and translated, ‘‘ What shall we 
now say after all this ?” It is so taken by Koppe, Rickert, Beck, 
De Wette, who make the answer to begin at dre evn x,t. A. The 
following dvaté [32], is in favour of the continuation of the question 
to é@0ace.—Vers. 30, 31, contain the problem to be solved, but not 
the solution of it ; té ovv épodyev, therefore, must relate only to what 
follows, not to the preceding words.) : 

Vers. 32, 33.—The cause of this strange phenomenon is their 
unbelief—i. e., their resistance to the grace which would work belief 
in their heart ; for this reason it is that the rock of salvation be- 
came to them a stone of stumbling, as had been foretold long before 
in the Old Testament (Is. xxviii. 16, viii. 14.) The nature of faith, 
therefore, is the key to the mystery ; as it is impossible to pour any- 
thing into a vessel which is stopped up and full, in like manner is a 
soul full of pride and devoid of love incapable of receiving the 
streams of the Spirit. Man cannot, indeed, by his own deed, empty 
and open himself, but doubtless he can hinder God’s accomplishing 
this work on him, and on this resistance, which is within the power 
of man, his guilt rests as its final cause. 
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(In ver. 32, &¢ 2 épywv vduov denotes the subjective fancy of the 
Jews, that they might attain to righteousness through works [comp. 
Winer’s Gr. § 65, 9].—On Aloe xpooxduparoc comp. at Matth. xxi. 42, 
seq., where there is a similar citation from Ps, cxviii. 22.—For oxav- 
dadov, see at Matth. xviii. 6. Paul accommodates Is. xxviii. 16 to 
his purpose, by an addition from viii. 14 [on this proceeding see on 
Luke iv. 18, 19]. The same union of texts is found in 1 Pet. ii. 6, 
in combination with Ps. exvili, 22. Neither of these passages re- 
lates to the Messiah in its immediate connexion, but they had been 
typically applied to him as early as the Chaldean and Rabbinical 
paraphrases, and Paul with propriety so applies them. The Old 
Testament is one great prophecy of Christ ; all isolated and particular 
relations of men to God, have in him and by him become universal 
and comprehensive truth.—Ild¢ is here spurious ; it is wanting in 
the MSS. A.B.D.E.F.G., and in several versions ; it was perhaps 
adopted from xi, 10—KartaoyvrO7joera would correspond to %=2:, but 
the text has wm, which primarily means festinavit, and then is com- 
monly taken in the sense of fugit, expavit. Perhaps the LXX. 
read t>3».) . 

3 Chap. X. 1, 2—There was, after all, a true element in the legal 

striving of the Jews ; it arose from a deep earnestness and a lively 
zeal, which, however, were without a true insight into the nature of 
the old covenant, as well as of the new. This, then, the apostle 
explains more exactly in what follows. (The pév presupposes an 
omitted 6é, by which the guilt of Israel should be marked. [Com- 
pare Winer’s Gr. § 68, e.] Evdoxia and dénove do not harmonise with 
reference to brép abtév, if the usual sense of “good pleasure” be re- 
tained ; but the connexion is enough to shew that it is here inappli- 
cable ; the word is rather to be taken, as also j4x>, in the sense of 
longing, wish. ic owrnpiay signifies the object of the prayer for 
Israel—In ver, 2, S7Ao0¢ Oeod does not denote the greatness of the 
zeal [as it were a Divine zeal], but zeal for God and his cause. 
Josephus, Philo, and the profane writers of the first centuries of the 
Christian era, are full of examples of the zeal which the Jews 
shewed for their religion ; but it was a raging fanatical zeal, and 
hence was full of conceit, without higher aspirations, love and the 
tender virtues of the spirit which truly seeks God. The words od 
nar’ éxiyvwotv, not according to knowledge, are meant—not, indeed, 
to acquit the Jews of all guilt [for they might have had the 
knowledge from the word of God], but yet—to soften their guilt, 
and render visible the possibility of the conversion promised in 
ch. xi.) 

Vers. 3, 4—The ignorance of the Jews relates to sin and righte- 
ousness. The law had not wrought in them any consciousness of 
sin, and therefore they did not lay hold on the new way of salvation, 
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which offered them that which the law could not bring. They clung 
to the law, although it had reached its end in Christ. 

(In ver. 3,.b7eréynoav bears a middle sense. The aorist points to 
the act of proffering the gospel to them. De Wette wrongly under- 
stands t7 dikacootvy tod Ocod ody bmetdynoav to mean, “ They have 
not submitted to the righteous ordinance of God, the [vdyo0¢ tiotews].” 
Atkatoovvn never occurs in such a sense. The meaning is: They have 
not penitently submitted themselves in faith to the righteousness 
which has been won by Christ, and which was offered to them, but 
they have wished to originate a righteousness of their own.—In ver. 
4, Christ is to be understood in combination with his whole work ; 
but it is a peculiarity of the gospel, that in it everything is referred 
to the Redeemer himself, not to anything im him or from Him.— 
Agreeably to the connexion, and to the usage of language, réAoc¢ 
véuov can mean only the goal, the terminating, as our Lord says 
[Luke xvi. 16], 6 véuoc Kai of rpopirar 2w¢ "Iwdvvov, the law and the 
prophets until John. But this, of course, is not to be understood 
of a portion of the law only, e. g., the ceremonial alone, but of the 
whole law, nor must we conceive of it as an abrogation, but as a 
higher and essential fulfilment. [Matth.v. 17.] Everything in the 
Old Testament is, in its enduring import, transferred into the New, 
and is done away with only in such a sense that there it remains pre- 
served. Hence we learn from the fate of the Jews, that man must 
not depend on any momentary work of God, but on God him- 
self, so as to be able to follow the changes in his modes of working. 
The Jews strove against the Lord by the very circumstance that 
they wished to maintain an institution which unquestionably origin- 
ated from him, at the time when he did away with it. True piety 
fixes its love on God, not on his gifts.) 

Vers. 5-8.—The apostle proceeds (as if by way of supplement to 
the argument in iii. 21, seq.), to exhibit the difference between these 
positions occupied by the law and by faith, by passages from the 
Old Testament, and that from the writings of Moses, from the law 
itself ; whence it appears that the Jews had not understood the 
writings of Moses, inasmuch as they fancied that they were adhering 
to them when they opposed themselves to faith. He shews from Lev. 
xviii. 5, that doing is the character of the law, and from Deut. xxx. 
12, 13, that believing is that of the gospel ; the former presupposes 
an active, the latter a passive position of the soul. That Paul in- 
tends here to found a formal argument upon the passages which he 
quotes, has been well maintained by Reiche, in opposition to Tho- 
luck and Riickert, who had followed earlier interpreters in question- 
ing it. The difficulty in the second quotation is the only thing 
that could suggest such an assertion ; for the passage from Levit- 
icus (which is also referred to in Ezek. xx. 21; Neh. ix. 29; Matth, 
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xix. 16; Gal. iii. 12), is excellently adapted to the apostle’s line of 
proof. “No one can live (7. €., Sway aidrov éyev) by the law, but 
he who keeps it: but no one can keep it (Rom. i—iii.); consequently, 
another way of salvation is needed.” 

(The reading érz before rv dixacoobvyy in ver. 5 is merely a correc- 
tion on account of the construction of yed@e with the accusative. 
Tedev can scarcely be taken as meaning “‘ to describe, to represent.” 
It is better to take the accusative absolutely “‘ with respect to the 
righteousness.” Adrdé and abroic refer to épya, works, involved in the 
conception of vdéz0c. On this passage compare the remarks on Gal. 
i, 12.) 

There is, however, unquestionably a difficulty as to the second 
quotation (Deut. xxx. 12, 13) in which the righteousness of faith is 
conceived of as if personified, or God, as its author, speaks to man, 
in whom it was produced, with the intention of directing his mind 
from that which is outward to that which is inward—to deep self- 
contemplation and heedfulness to God’s working in him, In the first 
place, the passage in Paul agrees neither with the original text nor 
with the LXX. The clauses roi7’ éor1, Xprorov xarayaysiv, that is, to 
bring down Christ, and. toir’ got, Xpiorov &« vexpdv dvayayety, that is, 
to bring up Christ from the dead, are, indeed, to be regarded as ex- 
planatory additions of the apostle, which he did not at all intend to 
be reckoned as part of the question ; and thus, leaving out of sight 
unessential omissions and abbreviations, the variation certainly does 
not appear so very considerable, Still, it is here said ti¢ xaraBijoe- 
Tat ei¢ tiv GBvooov ; who shall descend into the deep? instead of which, 
the LXX. have tic duattepdoes quiv sic 76 répav tic Oaddoonc; who shall 
pass for us into parts beyond the sea? which with the other altera- 
tions is enough to cause perplexity to the defenders of literal in- 
spiration. According, however, to the principles which we have 
throughout maintained, such a free use of the Old Testament text 
does not occasion any difficulty which can affect us ; Paul made use 
of the Old Testament in the same Holy Spirit in which it was com- 
posed, and therefore could not charge its import with anything 
foreign to it. But, apart from this, the sense of the passage is itself 
obscure. The connexion in Deut. xxx. is as follows :—In ch. xxix., 
Moses had threatened the people with ejection from the land of 
promise, in case of unfaithfulness, but afterwards, in ch. xxx., fore- 
tells that they will return to themselves, and will at last be gathered 
again by God into the land of their fathers. “ Here God will cir- 
curcise their heart, that they may love him with all their heart, and 
keep his commandments. For God’s commandment is not far from 
them, neither in Heaven, that they should say, Who shall goup for 
us to Heaven, and bring it to us? nor beyond the sea, that they 
should say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring tt to us? it 
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is nigh unto them, in their mouth, yea, in their heart.” The pas- 
sage is unmistakably Messianic ; it points to the circumcision of the 
heart—to a state in which man will be able truly to love God and 
to keep the commandments. The only possible difficulty is from 
xxx. 11, which says—} évrodq, jy eyo évtéddAouat oor o jwepor, the 
commandment which I command thee to-day; which seems to 
refer the passage to the law of the Old Testament, and not to 
faith. But if we consider that the law is by no means wanting 
in the New Testament—that it is only regarded as no longer 
something merely outward, but as inward—-as the voice of the 
eternal Word in the heart of man (John xii. 50), nay, that this 
reception of divinity into itself is the very essence of the New 
Testament, and of the life of faith which belongs to it—it will be 
clear how the apostle might with perfect justice, interpret those 
words of the Old Testament as applicable to the relation of the 
New.* He conceives of Christ in his person, and as the object of 
preaching, not merely under his historical appearance, but as the 
eternal Word, which slumbers in every man, and which. preaching 
from without only wakens and renders active. This Word, then—the 
living law itself—has also in itself the power and energy whereby man 
is placed in a condition to keep it, and to love God above all things. 
The course of thought, therefore, in Paul, takes this form. “The 
Scripture saith of the righteousness of the law, that whoever shall 
fashion himself conformably to the law which meets him from with- 
out, shall live ; but this no man can do; consequently no man at- 
tains life thus ; all that he can attain by this way is the knowledge 
of sin (iii. 20). But, in the New Testament, he hath, by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit, the law within himself; it is written on his heart ; 
therefore he need no longer seek it from afar, but only become aware 
of this treasure within him, and follow the power of the Spirit.’’} 


* Some (as lately Reiche) have falsely designated the apostle’s explanation in this 
place as allegorical, such as that in Gal. iv. 22, seq. The only proper name for it is 
spiritual; %. e., it is such an explanation as penetrates through the letter of the Old 
Testament into its spirit. The whole passage (Deut. xxix., xxx.) points most properly 
to the New Testament dispensation, and in this inner sense it is understood by the 
apostle. 

+ Christ is active in the Old Testament (1 Pet. i. 11; Heb. xi. 26) also; but rather as 
an influence (67a) than as a person (Aéyoc) (comp on Johni, 1; also my Opuse. Theol. 
p. 123, seq., and the essay on the Word of God in the Christoterpe for 1835, p. 1, seq.) 
But, in the preaching of the apostles, the subject was not the doctrine concerning Christ, 
but he himself, in his life and power. (Comp. 1 Pet. i. 23-25, which forms the most perfect 
parallel to ver. 8) - 

t If the connexion of the words, both in the Old Testament and in the passage before 
us, had been more carefully attended to, it could not have been possible that so many 
single applications should have been brought forward—as, that the intention was to prove 
that Christ is omnipresent (Origen)—or, that the gospel is not hard to fulfil or to discover 
(Flatt, Morus, Rosenmiller)—or, that the reality of the appearance and the resurrection 
of Christ is the subject (Reiche, Rickert, Usteri). These applications, it is true, all lie in 
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The words, “say not in thine heart, who shall ascend or descend” 
(with which those in vii. 24, “ Who shall deliver me ?” are parallel) 
are a negative expression of an idea which would be positively ex- 
pressed as follows :—If in the Old Testament doing was required, 
so now it is faith; for all has been done through Christ. ‘ As- 
cending into heaven,” and “ descending into the deep,’ are, there- 
fore, merely symbolical expressions to signify seeking in the remotest 
quarters. The latter phrase is stronger and bolder than that of the 
LX X.—svarepiv cic Td népav Tho Oaddoonc, crossing beyond the sea; for 
the word d8vococ, which corresponds to dix¥, is not to be understood 
as meaning the sea, but the regions of the dead.* In making choice 
of it, the apostle had, no doubt, Ps, exxxix. 8 before his eyes. (AGvo- 
oo¢ is properly an adjective, bottomless, from Bvoodc, the Ionic form 
of Bv0dc; thus Euripid. Phen. 1632, taprdépov dGvooa yxdopuara, 
Comp. Luke viii. 31; Rev. ix. 1, 2, 11, xi. 7, xvii. 8, xx.1.) After 
what has been said, it only remains to be explained how Paul could 
apply the ‘‘ ascending” and “ descending” to Christ, as if they related 
to bringing him down from heaven, or up from the dead. As in 
Christ, the eternal Word had been made flesh (John i. 1-14), and 
this Word forms the very object of the preaching of faith in the 
gospel (ver. 8), every seeking after Truth, as something distant, 
which had not yet appeared among men, is to be looked on as an 
ignoring of Christ and his almighty presence ; by such seeking, 
men act as if Christ had not yet come down from heaven into the 
flesh, or as if he were still among the dead, and not long ago risen 
again. 


the words ; it isnot, however, as ¢solated truths that they are there, but as belonging in gen- 
eral to the essence of faith. Bengel, Knapp, and Tholuck suppose that Paul is represent- 
ing to the anxious heart, which knows not how to enter into heaven or to escape hell, that 
Christ can effect this in it. The context in this place, however, evidently does not point 
to the distresses of penitent hearts, although it is true that, where there is faith, penitence 
is presupposed. Rather the apostle contrasts the law and the gospel with each other in 
their most general character, and shews that it is already recognized and exhibited in the 
Old Testament. The nature of the law is represented directly, as requiring the doing of 
the law; the gospel éndirectly, as the life of faith. The indirect form of the proof, how- 
ever, is of such a nature that faith is indicated in its origination [Genesis]; faith personi- 
fied, or one who already believes, is represented as speaking to unbelieving humanity, or 
to an individual believer. Unbelief has for its characteristic a turning to what is outward. 
It regards God as a distant being. From this outward direction, the spirit is called back 
into its inward depths, in which it finds God’s eternal Word present; and this fin ding is 
faith itself, But this eternal word Paul, of course, conceives as that which has become 
incarnate; and hence he brings forward the cousideration that Christ is neither far off 
nor dead, but intimately nigh to every one and living. 

* The opinion of some writers (as Bolten and Koppe), that eic 7d répav rie Oaddoone 
also signifies Sheol, Hades—this being imagined, as by Homer, to be situated at the 
boundary of the ocean—is inadmissible. The Hebrews supposed the region of the dead 
to be beneath the earth (comp. note on Eph. iv. 9); the expression in question denotes 
merely a distance which it exceeds man’s power to reach. And this idea has only been 
expressed more pointedly, but not altered, by Paul. 
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(Instead of pijua miorewc, 1 Tim. iv. 6 has Adyo¢ miotewe. It is not, 
the business of preaching to introduce the word originally into man 
[comp. at 1 Pet. i. 25], but only to arouse its dormant life as a spark 
does fire. There is in all things a word of God, for God upholdeth 
all things by the word of his power. Heb. i. 3.) 

Vers. 9-11.—This having of the Divine Word within ourselves, 
in unspeakable intimacy, so that it is nearer to us than we are to 
ourselves, is the essence of faith, in which profession is included ; 
whosoever, then, possesses faith, obtains, through the power of the 
Divine principle in it, the salvation which he could not have 
attained without it. This power of faith, which leads to salvation, 
is, moreover, acknowledged in the Old Testament also, Is. xxviii. 16. 

(The distinction between confessing with the mouth [duodoysiv 
orouate]|, and believing with the heart [morevery xapdia], is occasioned 
merely by the foregoing quotation ; the two are correlatives. No 
true belief remains without confession, any more than fire without 
light ; and every confession presupposes belief, for a hypocritical 
confession is no confession at all, but a counterfeit of it. A dumb 
faith is no faith. ‘I believed, and therefore have I spoken.” 2 Cor. 
iv. 18.—The reason why the resurrection of Christ is especially 
brought forward as the object of faith, is that it is the moment of 
victory, the figure of the spiritual resurrection of all men.—2wrnpia 
and drcatoobvn are not to be distinguished as Glockler supposes ; for 
in ver. 9 ow8jon stands by itself. As this distinction, then, cannot 
be pressed, and as, moreover, ver. 11 also relates to one thing only, 
ver. 10 seems identical in sense with ver. 9. The emphasis, however, 
is to be laid on heart and mouth, so as to yield the sense: in order 
to the attainment of salvation, what is outward must be united with 
what is inward.—On the quotation of Isaiah xxviii. 16 in ver. 11, 
compare the remarks on ix. 33.) 

Vers. 12,13.—The distinction made under the Theocracy between 
Jews and Gentiles, therefore, no longer appears in the New Testa- 
ment ; ali men have one access to the Lord of all, namely, faith, of 
which calling on him is the expression. This is again confirmed by 
a passage of evangelical prophecy. (Joel ii. 32.) 

(On ob ydp éore dtaorodag [ver. 12], comp. ili. 22.—'O adré¢ is the 
subject, and kdptoc the predicate. According to the context God is pri- 
marily meant, as the quotation indicates, but as intended by Paul, it is 
of course God in Christ.—Ilovretv relates to the riches of grace and 
mercy, from which no one is excluded. Elc¢ indicates the direction 
in which the stream of grace pours itself forth. ’EmxaAcioat, like 
duodoyetv above, presupposes a lively faith. We need not therefore 
supply, “If the invoking be sincere and honestly intended,” for 

‘unless it be so, it ceases to be an invoking; it only appears to be 
that which it really is not.) 
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Vers. 14-21.—If, however, this new way of salvation is to be for 
all, it is necessary that to all—Gentiles and Jews alike—should be 
given the opportunity of becoming acquainted with it. This Paul 
sets forth in four questions, which depend one upon the other, and 
then he shews how God, agreeably to his promise (Is. li. 9), has 
sent his messengers to preach. But men, especially the Jews, have 
been inattentive to the preaching, as God had foretold (Is. liii. 1); 
they have not listened to it or acknowledged their preaching.* The 
statements in vers. 16-19, therefore, answer exactly to the several 
questions in ver. 14, and carry out the idea that God has done what 
was to be done on his part ; he has sent messengers and has set them 
to preach ; but men have not laid hold on God’s word (John i. 5). 
The reference to Israel is discernible in the whole passage, but is not 
expressly brought forward until ver. 19, seq. 

In ver. 14, to which ver. 17 is a necessary supplement, we meet 
with the important idea that preaching is the only way by which the 
gospel is propagated among mankind. (In ver. 17 dxo7 is = nem 
Kipvyua.) It cannot be produced by some immediate operation of 
the Spirit, scattered as seed here and there, but in order to its pro- 
pagation there is constantly required an imparting from the central 
point of the church. The church of Christ partakes the nature of 
every distinct organization, and cannot develop itself save on the 
condition that all the members remain in connexion with the whole. 
Not only is it impossible that a community of Christians should 
come into existence without connexion with the whole body of the 
church, without having the history of Christ preached to it,} but, 
moreover, without this living connexion it cannot subsist for a 
length of time without changing its nature—as is proved by the 
history of the Ethiopian church. This is to be accounted for, first, 
from the historical character of Christianity, which essentially rests 
on the facts of the history of Jesus ; and, next, from the Spirit, 
which is the power that operates in preaching. This principle is 
connected with the person of Jesus (John vii. 39), and is diffused 
in continuous operation from him. Hence in ver. 17 pia Oc0d, word 
of God, is certainly to be referred to the doctrine of the revelation 
which forms the basis of the preaching, but in such a way that 


* This is not to be understood as if the preaching alone were of God, and faith were 
of man; rather, as God creates both the light and the eye, so also the preaching and 
faith are both of him. Unbelief, however, is man’s fault, as, without being able to pro- 
duce the light, he can certainly close his eye intentionally against light, that he may 
not see. 

+ No people ever has been or can be converted, nor can a church be formed, by means 
of the Holy Scriptures alone, without an interpreter and the living word [of preaching]; 
otherwise the first member would have to begin by baptizing himself Wherever there 
arises a reaily lively feeling of need, thither God sends messengers of the faith ; the Bible, 
however, may certainly awaken the need. 
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this doctrine is conceived as animated and quickened by the Spirit 
of God, so that the expression might also have been 7 dé dxon dua 
mvevuato¢ Ocod. Missionary activity, therefore, is an essential 
property of the church, and the charge in Matth. xxviii. 19 is of 
force for her to the end of time. Next, however, comes the ques- 
tion, what ought to be supplied after éav juz} drooraddor ; unless they 
be sent forth? First of all, evidently jd tod Xporod, by Christ. 
He himself, the Lord of the church, sends forth all the messengers, 
and by his Spirit arouses them for his service. But that the order 
of the visible church may be preserved, this inward calling requires 
the addition of an outward sanction. Therefore the inward call 
must have recourse to the constituted ecclesiastical authorities, in 
order that it may be able, through their confirmation and recogni- 
tion, to co-operate in a regular manner towards the edification of 
the church. An opposite course would introduce a tumultuary and 
separatistical manner of working, in which all superintendence of 
the teachers, and consequently all prevention of enthusiastic and 
fanatical efforts, must become impossible. Paul, who was called 
from the world in the most immediate manner, nevertheless by his 
example most strikingly confirms the reality and necessity of this 
mutual co-operation with the established organs of the church. Al- 
though baptized with the Spirit by the Lord himself, he yet receives 
baptism from Ananias at Damascus (Acts ix. 19); and, although 
expressly set apart by the Lord for the ministry of the Gentiles, he 
yet does not formally enter on his ministry among them until the 
church at Antioch chooses him, and sends him forth as a messenger 
to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 1). The subordination of the individual 
to the needs and regulations of the whole body, is a necessary con- 
dition of the church’s prosperous development. 

(The passage from Is. lii. 7, does not exactly follow the LXX. 
Paul keeps nearer to the Hebrew text, and gives the passage in the 
form which was most suitable for his purpose. The feet are men- 
tioned as the organs which are most characteristic of the messen- 
gers, and of their itinerant office. The parallel with the angels, as 
spiritual messengers of God, forces itself on us ; the incarnate God 
sends forth human messengers also to fulfil his commands. The 
passages from the second part* of Isaiah, which are quoted in this 
section, are all to be considered as most properly evangelieal ; all 
other applications—e. g., to the people of Israel, the prophets, or 
the better members of the people—are not excluded by this, but by 
a typical interpretation lead us back to the evangelical sense.—In 
ver. 15, Gdschen renders dpatoe by veloces. The speed of the mes- 
sengers, and the zeal from whence it proceeds, are certainly included 
in the idea, but yet it is because of the delightful tidings which 

* (Chaps. xl.-Lxvi.] 
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they bring, that the feet of the messengers, 7. ¢., they, themselves, 
are especially styled @pato:. In vers. 18 and 19, yz od« are not to 
be joined together ; 7 is the interrogative particle, and od belongs 
to the verb.* [Comp. Winer’s Gr. § 57, 3.] Ps. xix. 5 is quoted 
according to the LXX. The passage relates, primarily, to nature, 
which tells the glory of God ; whence $0éyyoc = b4p, is used, whereas 
in reference to persons, Adyo¢ or Kjpvyya would be more suitable. 
Paul, however, considers the church as a new work of the creating 
God, the creatures of which—the saints—penetrate the world with 
their song of praise, and draw all things to join in the general ec- 
stacy. Whatever opposes this movement [as did the Jews], shuts 
itself out from the joy of the new world. Hence 2é7A6e is to be under- 
stood prophetically ; that which is begun is viewed as if already 
completed, and therefore we need not seek for any further explana- 
tion, how it is that Paul can represent Christ’s messengers as spread. 
all over the earth, whereas, when he wrote these words, they had 
not so much as carried the preaching of Christ through the whole 
Roman empire.—Ver. 19. The unbelief of Israel had been expressed 
as far back as Deut. xxxii. 21, in terms which also indicate the 
pressing forward in faith, of the Gentiles, who are designated by od« 
&0voc, 20vog dobverov, to get before them. The idea that even in 
those days there was a possibility of the gospel reaching the Gentile 
world, presupposes its rejection by Israel. IapaénAdw, mapopyivw, to 
excite jealousy, are expressions taken from the figure of the mar- 
riage between Jehovah and Israel ; by bestowing his love on others, 
God designs to awaken in them a consciousness of their infidelity. 
Bretschneider and Reiche wrongly take ©eé¢ as the nominative to 
éyvw, making the sense to be, ‘‘ Does God then no longer know (i. e., 
love) Israel ?” It is not until xi. 1, seqq., that this idea is brought 
forward ; to supply Oeé¢ here is harsh, and is quite unnecessary, as 
the connexion is plain, Ov« éyvw, did not know, is parallel with 
ove zjxovoar, did not hear, in ver, 18, and in this place as in that, we 
ought to supply «jpvyya niotewc, preaching of faith, which is agree- 
able to the scope of the whole passage.t The object of ver. 19, 
then, is merely to apply the general question to Israel in particular. 
There is no reason for apprehending that the quotations which follow 
will not harmonize with this explanation. For Paul could scarcely 


* M7 at the beginning of a question generally expects a negative answer, ov« an af- 
firmative. Thus, od« ijxovoav; did they not hear? i) jxovoav; they did not hear, did they ? 
[2 ovK jKovoay ; it ts not true, ts i, that they did not hear? ob here negativing the signifi- 
cation of the verb, and then u7 negativing subjectively this collective idea.—[K. 

+ Kéllner follows Koppe and Rosenmiiller in understanding—* Did not Israel know 
that it was to stand below the Gentiles?” But ver. 21 does not agree with this, and, more- 
over, a subject. is thus anticipated which Paul does not begin to treat before ch. xi. It ig 
only by taking the first two quotations (19, 20) apart from their main connexion, that 
this way of supplying the ellipse could be suggested. 
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again answer that messengers had been sent to them, since he 
had just before declared, in the words of Ps. xix. 5, that messen- 
gers had been sent into all lands, even into the distant regions 
of the Gentiles ; he therefore answers indirectly ; in shewing that 
the Gentiles believe, he implies—How, then, should Israel have 
been unable to believe, if only it had been willing! The same 
idea is repeated by Isaiah lIxv. 1, “I am found of them that 
sought me not ;” how much more might Israel have found me 
if it had been willing; but it is in vain that God stretcheth 
forth his arms to the unfaithful people ; they would not [Matth. 
xxiii. 37].—IIpéro¢ in ver. 19 refers to the later prophecies of 
Isaiah.—In ver, 20 dé is not adversative, but continuative. ’A7o- 
toAud denotes the boldness of the prophet’s speech in representing 
the heathen as called. The idea in ver. 20 is parallel to that in 
ix. 30, and the contrast which is there expressed [ix. 31], is to be 
supplied in this place also.—And those who [in appearance] sought 
me have not found me.—Ver. 21. For mpo¢ Aady dreBotvta kat dvti- 
Aéyovra the Hebrew has only -7'» 52->x ; perhaps the LX X. found 
added in their copies n>», which occurs in connexion with 77% in 
Jer. v. 28.) 


§ 16. IsraEL’s SALVATION, 
(XI. 1-36.) 


After having shewn the guilt of Israel, Paul proceeds to teach 
prophetically that this apostacy of the people is neither total nor 
perpetual—that God has preserved in Israel a holy seed, and in this 
all Israel is to be blessed. For the understanding of this section, 
however, it is necessary to consider more particularly an idea with- 
out which it must be obscure, namely, the relation of the individuals 
to the whole body—which has already been cursorily touched on in 
vol. ii. 242, and in the note on Rom. v.12. Doubtless the whole 
race of men forms one unity, in which the nations are lesser wholes, 
and these, in their turn, are composed of individuals ; but yet the 
degrees of development of the collective body, and of the several 
nations are very different, and consequently so is their responsibility. 
At the moment of Christ’s appearance, when the fulness of time 
was come, and mankind had attained the age of maturity (Gal. iv. 
4), yet all the nations were not equally advanced, but many were 
still in the lowest grades of development, as continues to be the case 
at this day. But as to the question of a nation’s guilt, everything 
depends on its degree of development. In the wilderness the people 
of Israel incurred guilt, so that it was necessary that the elder genera 
tion should die there ; the like happened in the captivity, where the 
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greater number of the exiles remained behind among the heathen, 
and were mingled with them; but, because the culture of the 
people was not then so far advanced as in our Lord’s day, their guilt 
in those earlier times was also less. (Comp. on Matth. xi. 20, seqq.) 
And in the same way do individuals in the greater or smaller ag- 
eregations of people stand relatively to each other. ‘True, all 
the members of a nation, without exception, are influenced by the 
same spiritual atmosphere—the spirit of the nation, as we commonly 
call it. The lower the condition of the whole people, the greater is the 
dominion exercised over individuals by this spirit of the generality ; 
with advancing culture the individualizing tendency increases in a 
nation. Yet still, neither in the higher nor lower stages of devel- 
opment, is the condition of all the individuals who compose the 
nation alike. Rather, as different nations in the unity of mankind 
stand at different stages in the same period of their collective devel- 
opment, so too do the various individuals in the unity of a nation. 
When, therefore, we speak of the guilt of a people at a particular 
period, this guilt is distributed in very various measures among the 
individuals of that people. Now, in every people there may be dis- 
tinguished active and passive individuals ; in acts of sin, the latter 
are merely drawn along in the train of the former class, but the act- 
ive are those who, in the critical moments, determine the sinful ten- 
dency of the whole. Thus, in our Lord’s time, it was the Pharisees 
and Priests who produced the sin of the apostacy ; the mass of the 
people were only carried along by them ; if the leaders had taken 
another direction, it might have been differently guided. Thus, 
then, in a case of national guilt, the degree of guilt is variously de- 
termined in such a way that the active members especially bear it. 
In the mass, which is only swayed by them, the guilt of many may 
be very slight in such a proceeding as the rejection of Christ was, 
inasmuch as an exact knowledge of the circumstances is often not 
even rendered possible for them. Those, then, who thus have loaded 
their conscience but little, may form the seed of a new generation, 
Hence the great judgments which befel Israel Gin the wilderness, in 
the captivity, under Titus, and under Hadrian)—in which those 
members of the people who had fallen wholly under the dominion 
of sin, were removed)—appear, at the same time, as restorations, in- 
asmuch as the remnant of the people, like a living root which is set 
free from the dead tree, was in a condition to put forth new shoots. 
There are, therefore, pee classes to be distinguished in the people 
of Israel: first, the few who had the energy, in opposition to the 
corrupted spirit of the mass, to recognize and apprehend the Messiah - 
in him who was crucified ; 3 ee passed over into the spiritual Israel] 
of the church. JNezt, thous members of the nation who, with more 
or less clearness of Uhowlédse: strove against God ; these fell off 
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from Israel, and, although circumcised in the flesh, became in spirit 
of the heathen uncircumcision (ii. 28-9), for which cause God caused 
them to perish in the great judgment under Titus which followed. 
Thirdly, those who were not strongly enough actuated either by sin 
or by grace; so that they neither became so deeply guilty as the 
second class, by their not believing, nor, on the other hand, attained 
to the same perfection as the first. This third class remained over 
as a seed, and out of it was developed the Israel after the flesh, 
which we see descending through the course of the Christian ages, 
and which sojourns among us as a living miracle of the Lord, scat- 
tered over all the world, yet faithfully adhering to its inherited 
customs. Japheth indeed now dwells in the tents of these children 
of Shem ; 7, e., they are bearing the guilt of their fathers, and have 
ceased to be the centre of the Divine system of salvation ; yet they 
are not cast off forever, but their prerogative is only withdrawn for a 
time, and still remains in store for them. ‘They are like a royal race 
excluded from the throne through the fault of its ancestors, but for 
which the crown is reserved until the time when it shall please God 
to restore it to its dominion. 

After these remarks, the following statement of the apostle as to 
the various classes of individuals, and the aggregate of the people of 
Israel, will be more easily intelligible. 

Ver. 1.—In accordance with what has been said, the question pu7 
dndoato &. T, A., is not to be understood of the individual members 
of the nation who lived in the days of our Lord and the apostles ; 
for they were, in truth, for the most part rejected, and in ch. ix. 
Paul expressed his deep sorrow over them that they did not belong 
at all to that Israel for which the promises were intended (ix. 6, 
seq.); it relates to the people as a body. This depended on the 
remnant (Aelia, xi. 5); 7. e., 0n the better disposed among the 
people, who either already believed, or, at least, did not intention- 
ally strive against faith. For these the promise remained, accord- 
ing to God’s prescience (6v 7e9éyvw) which also involves the operation 
of grace, and therefore cannot be in vain. Those, on the contrary, 
who had fallen away, were never, in God’s sight, members of the 
true Israel; for he foreknew their unfaithfulness, and had not 
elected them ; just as the dry branches of a tree are cut away by 
the gardener, without his thereby giving up the tree itself—nay, 
rather the pruning is a proof of his continuing care for it. As an 
example of this holy seed in the nation, the apostle mentions him- 
self; but with Paul we are also to think of all those who had at 
that time already attached themselves to the church ; for by these 
it was visibly manifest that God had not forsaken his people. 

Vers. 2-4.—He proceeds, however, further from the visible to 
the invisible nucleus (or kernel as it were) of the people of God. 
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The history of Elijah (1 Kings xix. 10, 14, 18) offers him an excel- 
lent opportunity of. illustrating this truth as to the existence of a 
hidden handful of true believers in an apostate people. It is evi- 
dent that Paul cannot here mean those Jews only who had passed 
over to the church—for they were discernible—but those, unknown 
to every human eye, who bore in their heart, without being them- 
selves conscious of it, the hidden treasure of fidelity and uprightness. 
These stand in the same relation to the bulk of the people as the 
remains of the Divine image to the old man in the individual ; or 
as in the regenerate person the new man, undeveloped, and often 
repressed by sin, stands towards the sinful man which encompasses 
him. As this latter must die in order that the other may have sway, 
so, too, must the ‘‘remnant” be set free from the alien husk in which it 
dwells, in order that it may be in a condition to extend itself. It is 
always the nation properly so called (ix. 6, seq.) to which all prom- 
ises relate, as the new man which makes no show is alone the true 
man in the rude mass of the old. 

(In ver. 2, év ’HAie means the section in which the history of that 
prophet is told. In like manner Thucydides i. 9, uses év 9 oxijr- 
toov trapadécet to denote the second book of the Iliad.—’Evtvyydvw 
katé tevog does not occur elsewhere, except in the Apocrypha, 1 
Macc. x. 60. In ver. 3 the quotation is freely made, and does not 
exactly follow either the LXX. or the Hebrew.—Xpypyatiopoc, the 
answer of an oracle ; the substantive occurs in this place only ; on 
the verb comp. on Matth. ii, 12—Ver. 4. The form 7 Béad is chosen 
by Paul after the LX X., who commonly use this form, although in 
the story of Ehjah [1 Kings xix. 18] it is 6 GéaA. The feminine for 
nmz2 does not occur in the Old Testament as meaning the goddess, 
who is there spoken of by the name of Queen of Heaven or Astarte. 
The circumstance that the LXX. represent the male god as also 
female, is to be traced to his androgynous character, and is not to 
be regarded as mockery.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—Having in ch. x. decidedly characterized the want of 
faith as guilt, he now as strongly denies that the superiority of the 
better kind is their desert ; this, like all other good, is not to be as- 
cribed to any works whatever, but solely to grace. 

(In ver. 5 Aciywa = katdédewpa, comp. on ix. 27.—The words 
éxdoyn xapitoc do not require ékAoy7 kpicewe by way of opposition, © 
for the Divine agency produces only what is good. The idea, how- 
ever, of the election of grace doubtless includes this—that God 
perfects those whom he chooses. The election is in itself as com- 
prehensive as the love of God itself ; but through his foreknowledge 
of those who by resistance make themselves evil, it becomes partial. 
—In ver.6 A.B.D.E.E.G. omit the addition e 08 2 épywv, obnére 
ort yapic érrei TO épyov odkére éotiv épyov. It seems evidently super- 
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fluous ; and moreover, the last words, 76 &pyov ovKérs éoriv épyov, are 
in their form quite out of keeping with Paul’s manner. ’Ereé is to 
be taken in the sense of ‘“ otherwise,” comp. iii. 6.) 

Vers. 7-10.—Israel, therefore, considered as a people, is divided 
into two parts—the Aciupa or éxAoy7, the people in the true theo- 
cratic sense (ix. 6), and the hardened. In the former class the grace 
of God accomplishes everything ; in the latter it produces the form 
of their manifestation in history. In order to establish this idea of 
the division of Israel into a believing and an unbelieving half, as an 
act of God, the apostle again appeals to the Old Testament, where 
the unbelief and the sinful development of many Israelites (always, 
of course, in respect of the manifestation only, and not in its char- 
acter as sin), is not only foretold according to God’s omniscience, 
but is also ascribed to his omnipotence. Thus the ideas of ix. 17 
are here repeated, but with a definite application to Israel. 

(Reiche is for extending the question to érérvyev, but it is better 
to understand ri ovv only as interrogative. The words refer back to 
ix. 30. Here, however, as in ix. 6, Iopa7jA is to be understood of 
physical posterity only ; the é«Aoy7 alone is the spiritual Israel, But 
it is God alone, as omniscient, that can distinguish between the 
spiritual and the physical Israel before the event ; man cannot do so 
until after the event.—Ilwpdw = oxAngive, comp, at ix. 18. The 
only words that can be supplied agreeably to the quotation which 
follows, are i760 tod cod. But God hardens only those whom he 
will; and he wills to harden only those who, to a certain degree, 
have given themselves over to sin. Such an one he intends to re- 
strain from deeper guilt by the tépworc, if it is but temporary, or to 
punish by it, if it is permanent. It is evident from the words fw¢ 
Thc onuepov juépac, until this day, that the apostle has in view, pri- 
marily, only a temporary hardening, and hopes that it will soon be 
possible to remove the spirit of slumber from them, without being 
obliged to apprehend that they will afterwards, when awake, con- 
tinue to resist, and only incur heavier guilt—The received text 
reads totrov, but A.C.D.E.F.G. have totro, which reading, as the 
more unusual, is to be preferred ; émrvyydvevy usually takes the geni- 
tive, comp. Heb. vi. 15, xi. 38; James iv. 2. The reading én7po- 
Onoav, they were hurt, maimed, has no considerable authority in its 
favour.—The citation in ver. 8 is freely made up from Is. xxix. 10, 
and Deut, xxix. 4. The unbelief of Israel is the proper subject of 
both passages ; but in the first tetéruxev stands instead of &dwxe, and 
in the second the turn of the sentence is, “‘ God gave you not eyes to see 
and ears to hear ;” whereas Paul connects the negative with “see” and 
“hear.” The word catdvviic signifies in the LX X. deep sleep, 2278, 
from vw, not, as in profane writers, pricking, from vvoow. The ex- 
pression, spirit of slumber, would seem to denote the reality of the 
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Divine operation—the outpoured element which produced the same 
effect in all—Vers. 9, 10 are from Ps. Ixix. 23, 24. In this passage 
Israel is not the subject ; rather David is speaking of his enemies 
and curses them. Here, however, as in other Psalms, these are not 
his personal enemies, but the enemies of God’s cause in him ; 
his curses are the expression of God’s righteous judgment, the 
effect of which might be the only thing that could avail to lead the 
adversaries from their evil way and convert them. This quotation 
also is freely made from memory ; joa is neither in the original nor 
in the LXX. The sense of the first verse is— Where they least ea- 
pect it, let the snare of destruction come upon them by way of re- 
compense; of the second—Load them with misery, let their eyes 
become dark, bow down their backs for ever. The original has, in 
the first verse, neibud for those who are at rest, the secure; as the 
LXX. translate eic dvtaddoua, they no doubt read xu. The 
darkening of the eyes, and bowing down of the back, cannot well be 
understood here of age and its burdens, because duaravt6g = an, 18 
joined with them ; we shall do better to understand sudjectzon, per- 
haps with blinding of the eyes.) 

Ver. 11.—The subject of ver. 1 is now resumed, and carried fur- 
ther—how that God has by no means rejected the people as such, 
but rather salvation has come to the Gentiles, through the fall of the 
Israelites, in order thereby to incite these to the recovery of their 
prerogative. Thus (as in ver. 8) the hardening of Israel would ap- 
pear as merely transitory, out of which God, according to his wisdom, 
knows how to bring forth some good effect. If, however, this idea 
were understood of a// the individual members of the outward body 
of the nation, then, as has been already remarked at ver. 1, in the 
first place the grief which Paul expressed in ch. xi. seq., would be 
merely affected ; for in that case the calamity would be nothing 
more than that some reached the goal later than others; and as, 
moreover, the salvation of the Gentiles was hereby brought about, 
all cause of complaint would substantially disappear. And further, 
in that case the apostle would contradict himself; for in ix. 6, seq., 
he bad said that not all those who were physically members of the 
Israelitish people were such inwardly also, but that to these latter 
alone the promise belonged ; consequently he cannot here intend to 
speak of all who are Israelites by fleshly descent. If we should 
choose to suppose (which, however, according to the subsequent dis- 
cussion, is not probable) that Paul imagined the coming of Christ 
to be immediately at hand, and hoped that it would effect the con- 
version of the Israelites ; still, there had been an interval of more 
than twenty years since our Lord’s ascension, and during that time 
many Jews, who might have become believers in Christ, had died in 
unbelief ; and therefore, even on this supposition, the apostle could 
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not mean ail the individuals who had ever belonged to the nation. 
We must rather, according to the principles laid down at the begin- 
ning of this shaater: make a clear distinction between the indinidahs 
and the essential part of the nation. Many individuals “‘ stumbled 
at Christ that they should fall’—<. e., in punishment of their own 
sin they utterly forfeited the salvation which is in Christ ; but. these 
were such as in nowise belonged to the people of God, properly so- 
called, being only members of the fleshly Israel; the “remnant,” on 
the other hand (ver. 5), which is the proper essence of the nation, was, 
through this very stumbling of the others, and the calling of the 
(Gentiles, to be saved, and hereafter to become a great blessing to 
the world. The sense of the words is consequently this—to the 
elect all things must serve for good, even the sin of their brethren; 

to those who. are not elect, all things serve but for their hurt, even 
the Divinely-appointed means of salvation; for their moral per- 
verseness causes them to pervert everything from its proper pur- 
pose. (Comp. Ps. xviii, 27; Rev. xxii.11.) Of course, however, as 
has already been often remarked, this election of God is not to be 
regarded as arbitrary, but as directed by Divine wisdom and _holi- 
ness, and consequently as leaving no one unchosen but such as resist 
the operation of grace. The only striking difficulty therefore in the 
passage is, that the apostle does not distinguish these two classes, 
but speaks of the whole mass as if it were of uniform quality. The 
cause of this phenomenon, however, is only to be sought in the 
circumstance, that Paul views the people as a definite unity, 
and attributes to it collective actions. The two wholly differ- 
ent classes contained in this unity—those of genuine and false 
Israelites, of elect and non-elect—can be separated by God alone ; 
it is only in the generations which have quitted the earthly 
scene that man begins to perceive their difference, and even in 
these but partially and uncertainly, while in the living: not at 
all. One who at the last moment is an unbeliever, may yet, with 
his latest breath, turn and become a believer. And it is with 
the whole of mankind as with the people of Israel. In God’s sight 
there are two distinct classes among mankind, but for man this dis- 
tinction is not perceptible. In the living and in coming generations, 
man sees a great mass destined to salvation ; it is only in the gen- 
erations which have passed away that he sees the difference ; and 
even among these, again, he sees it but imperfectly, since no human 
eye penetrates into the depth of the soul, and we can,seldom be en- 
tirely assured as to the happiness or misery of another. 

(We must not attempt at all to refine on the relations of nratevw 
and minrev. to each other; the former means simply to stumble 
against (with reference to ix. 33),-the latter the adding, consequent 
on stumbling, with the result of this fall, viz., the destruction 
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(dnédea) which may follow from such falling. The tendency of the 
apostle’s argument in this place, is to prove how God’s wisdom can 
turn the fall.of Israel, in the sense which has just been more par- 
ticularly defined, primarily at once to the good of others, and event- 
ually to that of Israel itself. “Iva is, therefore, to be understood 
relixéc, as also in ver. 19, which is a passage very similar to the 
present,—’Eyévero is to be supplied to 7 cwrnpia, Salvation, doubt- 
less, would have come to the Gentiles, even in the case of Israel’s 
having believed ; but, in the first place, it would not have been until 
later, and moreover, if Israel had remained true to its calling, the 
Gentile world would not have become, as it has, the vehicle and 
transmitter of the ordinances of salvation,—On tapagnAdoa, comp. 
at x. 19.—As in the individual, a deep fall is often necessary in order 
rightly to kindle the new life in him to a flame (as, e. g., in the case 
of Peter), so too are the fall of the Jews among mankind, and the 
sight of the Gentile world enjoying their prerogatives in consequence 
of this fall, the means in God’s hand of bringing the Israel of God 
to the true life. 

Ver. 12.—Paul goes on to shew, by an argument a@ minori ad 
majus, how powerful an influence Israel exercises on mankind—like 
the heart, by the motions of which the life of the whole organic 
system is regulated. If even their fa// has had the power per con- 
trarium, to operate for blessing, how much more will their rising 
again! The apostle, however, forthwith defines more precisely the 
idea of the wapéntwua ; for, in another view, this fall of Israel was 
the acceptance of some members of the people. Had it been pos- 
sible that the apostles also (who were all children of Abraham), the 
LXX., and all the Israelitish friends of our Lord, should have con- 
tinued in unbelief, or have become apostate (which indeed, according 
to Matth. xxiv. 24, was impossible), then neither would the gospel 
have reached the Gentiles; it would have utterly failed. Paul’s 
idea, therefore, is properly this: If so small a number of Israelites 
has been able to effect so much in the Gentile world («éouoc = 26vn, 
comp. note on i. 7), what will Israel effect when the whole body 
comes to act! The expression chosen for this idea, ijztnua Kat 
rAjpwpa, is as difficult as the idea itself is simple. Iapdérrwya 
would require, by way of contrast, some such notion as dvdorace ; 
but this is wanting, and is absorbed in TAnjpoya, “Hrrqua, attic for 
noonua, is used by profane writers like joa or 7rTa, in the sense of 
overthrow, hurt, loss; in that sense it would be synonymous with 
napan7wua, but if so taken it forms, seemingly, no contrast with 
mrAjpwa, The only other place where it occurs in the New Testa- 
ment is 1 Cor, vi. 7, where it means, like ¢Adrtwpa, a moral defect, 
degradation. The expression tAsjpwua, which is used of the full 
complement of a ship, the whole population of a city, and the like, 
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points to the idea of a part as its opposite ; but this sense cannot 
be certainly made out for #jrt ua, We might apply here the analo- 
gous German term Ausfall (“falling off’ —hence abatement, defi- 
ciency) which denotes the deficient, uncompleted portion of a 
connected multitude. The apostle, no doubt, had in his mind the 
idea of a definite number, which, in the course of its development, 
the people of Israel must make up—an idea which also appears ina 
modified form in Rev. vii. 4. This number had, in our Lord’s day, 
an important deficiency [Awsfall], in consequence of the unbelief of 
many ; and yet, if the faithful few already had such powerful influ- 
ence, what, Paul means to say, may we infer that the effect will 
be, when the number determined by God shall be full!* The 
passage was rightly explained in a similar way as far back as 
Origen. Beza and Grotius in later times, and most recently De 
Wette, also agree in this explanation, of which ver. 25 is a further 
confirmation. 

Vers. 13, 14—Paul proceeds to say that, actuated by a knowl- 
edge of what is in store for Israel, he, although especially an apostle 
to the Gentiles, yet always keeps his own people also in view, in the 
hope that his labours among the Gentiles may react beneficently 
on Israel. As, however, he says odow tevdg && aitév, may save 
some of them, it is clearly a mistake to suppose that the apostle 
continued, at the date of the Epistle to the Romans, to imagine 
our Lord’s second coming to be as near as he had thought when he 
wrote to the Thessalonians. For, as appears from ver. 25, he ex- 
pected the conversion of all Israel (még ’Iopa7jd) at the advent ; con- 
sequently, if he had still regarded this as so near, he would have 
chosen some more comprehensive expression instead of “some.” It 
might indeed be said, that Paul left the conversion of the mass of 
the Jews to the Twelve, and himself only hoped to convert some 
Jews incidentally to his proper work. And if so, no conclusion 
could be drawn from this passage as to Paul’s views respecting the 
nearness of Christ’s coming. Still, the Epistle to the Romans gives 
the impression, that Paul no longer considered the advent so near. 


* The passage Gal. iv. 24, seq., is very instructive as to the apostle’s whole view of 
the relation between the aggregate of Israel and the individuals who compose it. The 
nation is the mother, who constantly represents a possibility of bearing; but she is long 
barren (Galat. iv. 27); and when she bears, as Sarah bore only Isaac, she bears but few 
children. But the time will come when the forsaken, aged, barren one, shall bear more 
children than she that hath an husband. Israel, scattered among all nations, and forsaken 
of God, is like to such a declining and barren woman; individuals alone here and there 
separate themselves from the people, and enter into Christ's Gentile Church, which at 
present has the husband—. e., in which God and his grace are operative. But this bar- 
ren widow will in her age hereafter bear children, as the dew is born from the dawn (Ps. 
ex.), [where the latter part of ver. 4 is rendered by Luther, “Thy children are born to 
thee as the dew from the dawn.”] Israel’s growing old is a continuous process of pur- 
gation; the refuse gradually falls away, the pure gold remains behind. 
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(Comp. at xiii, 11.) But in any case, he hoped by his conversion 
of some, to hasten greatly the restoration of all. 

(Eq@’ é00v, in so far as, inasmuch as [supplying tpérov] ; not, so 
_long as [supplying ypévov]. The conversion of some Jews appears 
to the apostle, who always keeps in view the great prerogatives of 
his nation, as an exalting [doédev] of his office. des pov = “ws 
[comp. Gen. xxix. 14], in the sense of kindred, persons of the same 
nation, fellow-countrymen.) 

Ver. 15.—Now, from this conversion he expects a beneficent re- 
sult for the whole kingdom of God, according to the principle of ver. 
12, that if even the falling off of so many conduced toward the sal- 
vation of the world, their accession would yet have a far more pow- 
erful effect. Here reconciling of the world (karaddayy Kéopov) 
explains the more general expression, riches (Aodroc, ver. 12), The 
Gentiles were in a state of natural enmity to God (Eph. i. 1, seq.); 
the removal of this enmity, by their calling unto Christ, is the recon- 
ciliation, Here, too, the Gentiles are conceived of asa collective 
body, standing in contrast to the Jews as another collective body. 
Although so many Gentiles were still in unbelief, it is yet already 
said of them in altogether general terms that they are called, inas- ° 
much as the Gentile world, as such, was destined by God’s decree 
to be, instead of the Jews, the support and transmitter of the Di- 
vinely-appointed ordinances of salvation ; and although individual 
Jews became believers, and in the course of ages many continually 
joined the church, it is yet said of them that they are rejected, be- 
eause, regarded as a people, they had ceased to be the central-point 
of the ordinances of salvation. ’AroGoA7j is used as equivalent to 
qrtnua in ver. 12. But the rejection of Israel is at the same time 
the reception of some, and it is only in this positive aspect that it is 
the blessing of the Gentile world. The mpéoAnyuc, however, is that 
reception of the whole body which is to be expected (according to 
ver. 25), and of which the operation will be so much more potent 
for all mankind, because already so small a number had been able to 
influence them so powerfully. The form tice—ei 7} (which corresponds 
with 60m wGAAov in ver. 12), is intended to give prominence to the 
greatness of this influence. The “ life (scil. of the world) from the 
dead,” is equivalent to resurrection (dvdoracc), which is to be 
regarded as that still higher result which arises from the recon- 
ciling, exactly as in Rom. v. 9, seq. : the two are mentioned to- 
gether as the lower and the higher. The resurrection is here 
primarily spiritual (as in Ezek, xxxvii). The enmity of the Gen- 
tiles was, indeed, removed by the fall of Israel, but the spirit- 
ual life was still weak in them; from the assumption of Israel, 
on the other hand, Paul expects the most powerful excitement 
of life for them. The two divisions of mankind, therefore, Jews 
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and Gentiles, operate reciprocally on each other. The life which 
is in the Gentiles arouses the emulation of the Jews; and the 
life of the Jews, in its turn, heightens that which is in the Gen- 
tiles. But inasmuch as, according to ver. 25, it is. not until the end 
of the world’s development that the mpdoAnyuc, receiving, is to take 
place, and then also the physical resurrection of the saints follows, 
thus far the life from the dead has reference at the same time to the 
bodily resurrection also—as the two, indeed, always properly imply 
each other. (Comp. on John vi. 39, seq.) 

Ver. 16—Again continuing his argument with « (a particle 
which begins six sentences between ver, 12 and ver. 21), the apostle 
employs figures of which the sense is in itself plain, although there 
is an obscurity as to their connexion with the course of the reason- 
ing. The object of both figures is to affirm that the part bears the 
nature of the whole, or the derivative that of the original. The 
dnapy} is the general*—the hely first fruits which were offered to 
the Lord, from which the pvpaua, mass, lump, is prepared as a de- 
rivative ; in like manner, the root (6éa) is the original, out of which 
the branches («Addo:) grow. The nature of the tree is shared also 
by the branch which shoots forth from it. This second image Paul 
retains, and uses it as a substratum throughout the argument which 
follows. But how does he light on the general idea? and what 
does he intend by it in this place ? The sentence which must be 
supplied in ordgr to restore the connexion is this:—But that 
mpdoaanwee which has been spoken of may be expected with cer- 
tainty, for that which is derived must needs have in tt the nature of 
ats original, and consequently the Israel that now is—(the branches) 
—must also have the nature of the root from which vt grew. Now 
these roots are, of course, the patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
(ver. 28); because they are holy, their seed must also be holy ; for 
the blessing of the righteous descends to thousands (Exod. xxxiv. 7). 
Then the connexion is quite simple between this and the further 
statement (ver. 17, seq.), that the Gentiles indeed were grafted in 


* There were two kinds of firstlings—p»-;523 nes, the first ripe fruits, and mony 
noi, the parts offered to the Lord of that which was prepared. To suppose, with 
Tholuck and Reiche, that the latter are meant, is a needless increase of the difficulty; 
for so the two images would stand in opposite order. The root is the general, out of 
which the branches grow; and, by analogy, ¢ipaya must also have stood first, and dTrapxn 
have followed. But that Paul should have intentionally chosen the one position in the 
first comparison, and the other in the second, is utterly unlikely, since his argument re- 
quires that the derivative should follow from the original, as existing before it. “Anapyq 
means the first fruits which are consecrated to the Lord, ¢vpaya the dough which is pre- 
pared for them. Reiche tells us that we nowhere read of dough being prepared from the 
first fruits, but it is not necessary that a thing which is understood as a matter of course 
should be specially related. If Paul had wished to express the other idea, he would have 
had to say, ef d2 7d ddpaya dytov, kat 6 dproc. Moreover, the distinction altogether is of 
later origin. Comp. Winer’s Real-lexicon in voc. 
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instead of the branches which were cut off, but that, notwithstand- 
ing, Israel was not rejected forever. If it be objected that too much 
would follow from this idea, viz., that the Jews could not have 
fallen at all, whereas the apostle had just been representing that 
they had fallen—it is to be considered that Paul does not mean to 
deny the possibility of a good tree putting forth unprofitable shoots ; 
but it is inconceivable that it should not produce any fruitful 
branches at all, The apostacy of many, therefore, nowise proves 
that all hope is to be given up forever ; rather, generous branches 
roust yet be put forth from the generous root. De Wette’s expla- 
nation, which makes fia to denote the ideal theocracy, founded in 
the patriarchs, and «Addoc, on the other hand, the mere external re- 
lation to it, fleshly descent, and outward membership—exactly coin- 
cides with our interpretation ; for outward membership would seem 
to include an invitation to enter into that which is inward also. 
Vers. 17, 18.—The tree, chosen for the figure, is more definitely 
characterized as a generous olive-tree. From this branches have 
been cut off—(the apostle gently speaks of them as tvvéc, whereas 
he might have styled them the greatest part ;) and instead of these, 
wild olive-branches have been grafted into the generous parent- 
stock. Paul, of course, means by this the children of Japheth who 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and who are thus, consequently, ad- 
monished to preserve a humble consciousness of this benefit as a 
favour shewn to them. ‘The circumstance that Paul makes choice 
of the olive-tree for the illustration of his idea (while our Lord 
chooses the vine) arises from the character of the tree; its fatness 
is symbolical of the spiritual fulness of Israel. Hence the holy 
anointing-oil (Exod. xxv. 6 ; xxx. 31; xxxvii. 29) was a symbol of 
being filled with the Spirit. And whereas, according to the image 
in this place, the wild branches are engrafted into the generous tree, 
reversing the usual process by which good branches are grafted into 
wild trees—we are informed by both ancient and modern writers 
that such a process is practicable in this very tree, the olive, and is 
often practised in the Hast—a circumstance fully sufficient to ac- 
count for the representation in the text. (Comp. Columella de Re 
Rust. v. 9; Palladius de Insit. xiv. 53 ; Schulz. Leit. des Hichsten 
. . . . ) 
vol. v. p. 38.) Still, the main idea in these verses—the engrafting 
namely—has itself an appearance of difficulty. What is the idea 
which the figure, when explained, is intended to express? The 
converted Gentiles will, after all, not become Jews, as might be said 
of a proselyte, inasmuch as he is quite absorbed into the nationality 
of the Jews, and joins them in their manner and way of life. Still, 
it is said that the Gentile Christian is grafted, not only into the 
root, but into the very branches which are cut off (év abroic). These 
words are by no means to be considered pleonastic, but denote the 
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place where the» branches grew on to the tree, the wound (as it 
were) which was produced by their removal, and into which the 
Gentiles are engrafted. The apostle’s whole representation of the 
case can be understood only by premising the following fundamental — 
ideas. Paul conceives of the true Israel, 7. ¢., the community of all 
true believers—as an articulate organization which has in it its own 
proper life. Whoever does not stand in connexion with this organ- 
ism has no share in the life which animates it. Now, this organism 
has been developed from Abraham as the Father of the Faithful 
(Rom. iv,), until Christ, who was, in his humanity, its absolutely 
perfect fruit ; its influence did not extend beyond the bounds of the 
fleshly Israel, inasmuch as the Gentiles, whom it received into it- 
self, were always proportionately few, and these, moreover, became 
at the same time nationally Jews. But with the appearance of 
Christ arrived the hour of salvation, and at the same time of judg- 
ment on the fleshly Israel ; the power of life in this holy, self-con- 
tained organism broke forth, attracted the kindred natures in the 
physical Israel, and repelled the uncongenial multitude. As the 
latter preponderated, and formed, properly speaking, the mass of 
the nation, the physical Israel now ceased to be the centre of that 
spiritual organism, the ¢rue Israel. The Gentile world now became 
this centre, and the gaps left by the unfaithful members of the 
fleshly Israel were filled up by the faithful Gentiles. We must, 
therefore, consider the idea—that if members in this organism fall 
away, others must fill the gap—as the basis of the argument. This 
is typically shewn in the body of the apostles; when Judas had 
fallen out of it, his place was filled, another was to take his bishop- 
ric (comp. at Acts i.20). This idea leads us to apprehend the pow- 
erful realistic manner in which Paul conceives of this spiritual body, 
which is no other than the éx«Ajoia, extending through all mankind 
—the forming new man in the great old-man of the race, who even 
from the beginning was filled with the breath of the Eternal Word, 
although it was not until the fulness of time (Gal. iv. 4) that this 
Word personally incorporated Himself in the church, and so brought 
him to the knowledge of himself. 

(‘AypséAavoc is less usual than the feminine form, dye:éAava ; KaA- 
juéAatoc, ver. 24, is its opposite.—Eyxevroierv, to insert into anything 
by pricking, from xévtpov, Acts ix. 5.—Kataxavydo6a here means 
selfish exultation over another, as opposed to the humble conscious- 
ness that whatever has been received is of grace. Ei dé, in ver. 18, 
requires us to supply “then know—then thou must know.”) 

Vers. 19-22.—Notwithstanding that the apostle’s statement ap- 
pears in certain parts to subject everything to a rigid necessity, yet 
other passages, on the other hand, clearly shew how firmly he at the 
same time holds free-will ; and to this latter class belong the follow- 
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ing verses. He reminds the Gentiles of the possibility of their fall- 
ing away, and of the restoration of the people of Israel. Paul, 
therefore, is far from teaching a doctrine of irresistible grace. It 
‘is indeed, through God alone—as well through his election as 
through his operation—that the good man does any good thing ; but 
yet he retains the power of resistance as long as he lives on earth ; 
hence the continual possibility of falling away. And, on the other 
hand, the worst of men, so long as he sojourns in the body, retains 
the possibility of ceasing from his resistance, and hence the continual 
possibility of conversion. God, indeed, knows the event beforehand, 
but he knows it precisely as one that is brought about through the 
free-will of the individuals. This possibility Paul states in the pas- 
sage following ; and we must acknowledge in consequence the pos- 
sibility that the candlestick of the Gentiles might be removed. 
History presents us with partial appearances of this kind, especially 
in the Eastern Church ; but, according to ver. 25, it is not to be 
conceived that, as to the Gentiles as a whole, this possibility should 
ever be realised.* 

(In ver. 20, faith and unbelief are specified as the tempers which 
fundamentally determine the mind, by which man stands or falls, 
The former means, as it always does, susceptibility to the influences 
of a higher world ; the latter, the self-sufficient self-isolation and 
restriction to its own powers, which consequently can lead to nothing 
above itself—'YynAodpoveiy is again found in 1 Tim. vi. 17, and is 
the opposite to ¢oGetoOa, which is not meant to denote a slavish 
fear, but a tender carefulness—not a fear of God, but a fear for 
God and his cause, a fear of one’s-self and sin.—In ver. 21, ¢oBoinax 
is to be supplied before pzjmwe. The received text has getonra:, which 
is indeed more accordant than ¢eioerar with the usual construction of 
pamwc ; there is, however, no lack of examples of the construction 
with the indicative also [comp. Winer’s Gr. § 56. 2.]—In ver. 22 the 
meaning of drorouia is sufficiently determined by the opposite ypyo- 
TéT7¢ ; 18 is = dey, but is preferred on account of the figure of the 
cut-off branches.—By édv émpeivne it is not intended to ascribe to man 
an independent power of action of his own, as if without the help 
of grace he could preserve himself from falling away by his own 
strength and faithfulness ; but rH miore: is to be understood [comp. 
ver, 23], and it is intended to signify the continual preservation of 


* The adherents of the well-known fanatical preacher, Irving, in London, hold that 
the whole Gentile church has already become apostate, and that now, atthe end of the 
development of the church, a Jewish church will again be formed. This idea, however, 
has evidently no foundation in Scripture, and must therefore be reckoned among the 
many errors of that party. It may, however, not impossibly be in the scheme of Divine 
Providence, that in the last days a Jewish church may again arise, by the side of the 
Gentile church, as was the case in the apostolic age. 


t 
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susceptibility to that grace which protects from falling away. "Emel, 
else, otherwise,* as in ver. 6.) , 

Vers. 23, 24—The possibility of the restoration of rejected Is- 
rael is now placed by the side of the possible apostacy of the Gen-_ 
tiles ; the condition of it is, that they no longer continue to resist 
the Divine grace, by which resistance the omnipotence of God itself 
is hindered, inasmuch as it cannot be his will to put constraint on 
a being that was created free. The whole, however, continues thus 
far to be on the footing of a hypothesis, as it is not until vers. 25, 
26, that the certainty of such a restoration is expressed ; further 
observations on this idea are therefore reserved for the following 
verses. ; 

(In ver. 23, duvardc.«. tr. A. denotes the Divine omnipotence, which, 
however, is never to be thought of as separate from wisdom ; hence 
God cannot again engraft those who continue in unbelief, since his 
wisdom does not admit of his willing it. The contrast of xara 
gvowv, according to nature, and mapa dvotv, contrary to nature, must 
by no means be regarded as an unmeaning part of the image ; 
rather it has the important signification that the Jews, considered 
as a people, have in their whole tendency and qualifications, a higher 
call than all other nations to employ themselves on the things of 
God. This calling of theirs is not taken away by their unfaithful- 
ness, but only suspended ; the consciousness of it, consequently, can 
very easily be reawakened in them, while a very long time was re- 
quired to bring the Gentile world into its proper relation to the 
Divine ordinances of salvation. 

Vers. 25, 26.—In order, then, to bring the Gentile Christians, 
whom he seems in this place to regard exclusively (or quite pre- 
dominantly) in the Roman church, to the proper estimate of their 
position (iva pu jre nap’ Eavtoi¢ dpdviuor), the apostle points with 
prophetic emphasis (ob 6éAw twas dyvoeiv, comp. note on i. 13), to 
the mystery of Israel’s restoration, when the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles shall have first come in (to the community of the faithful, or 
of the kingdom of God). That this remarkable passage contains a 
prophecy, properly so-called, respecting the people of Israel, is ac- 
knowledged by the great majority of expositors, both ancient and 
modern ; and the context so positively requires us to understand 
Israelites after the flesh, that a different interpretation of the pas- 
sage will never be able to gain a permanent footing. It was only 
from a mistaken opposition to the Jews, and from apprehensions of 
fanatical abuse of the passage, that Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Jerome long ago, and in later days the reformers especially, were led 
to explain the apostle’s words as relating to the spiritual Israel. 

* "Ere? properly and always “since.” The rendering “otherwise” is but the English 
mode of expressing the force of the ellipsis—[K. 
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The correct application, however, was again established as early as 
Beza in the Reformed Church, and in the Lutheran by Calixtus 
and Spener. How forced the sense of the words is, according to 
that interpretation which refers them to the spiritual Israel, is ap- 
parent from the translation of the passage to which this leads, 
Israel has been in part affected with hardness, throughout the whole 
time that (dxp.c ob) the fulness of the Gentiles is entering into the 
kingdom of God, 1. e., while the Gentiles are entering in a body, in- 
dividual Jews only will become Christians; there is no help to be 
expected for the Jewish people as a whole.* But then (viz., when 
all the Gentiles shall have entered), will the whole spiritual Israel, 
made up of Jews and Crentiles, be blessed. The utter irrelevancy of 
this last sentence must be apparent to every one ; it is only when 
applied to the fleshly Israel that the language acquires a meaning. 
Ammon, Reiche, and Kollner acknowledge this, indeed, but sup- 
pose that the prophecy has received no fulfilment ; as if the history 
of the people of Israel to this day did not preach aloud that it is 
yet to receive its fulfilment. Benecke, without any ground, trans- 
fers this fulfilment wholly into the next world ; the portion of truth 
which may lie in this idea will forthwith come out more distinctly. 
The first question which occurs, on our attempting to ascertain 
more exactly the sense of this remarkable prophetic expression is— 
what does the apostle wish to be understood by all Israel (née 
"Iogana)? Does he mean all the individuals who ever belonged to 
the fleshly Israel ? and consequently, among them, Judas Iscariot, 
Absalom, and all the cut-off branches ? It might seem so, accord- 
ing to vers. 15 and 23, where the possibility of engrafting is declared 
with respect to those who have been cut off, 7. e., the reprobate. 
This is also strongly favoured by ver. 11, where it is expressly stated 
that the design was not that they should utterly fall, but that they 
should be stirred to emulation. But the «dmeivor, they also, only 
means the Jews regarded as a whole, in opposition to the Gentiles, 
but not the single individuals of the nation who had contracted es- 
pecial guilt. If all individuals were one day to be made blessed, 
there would, as has been remarked already, be an essential untruth 
in Paul’s grief (ix. 3); and so too in the separation between the 
spiritual and the fleshly Israel (ix. 6), since in that case the whole of 
Israel would be spiritual, only that this character would not be de- 
veloped in some until a later time. Or (2), does “ all Israel,” signify 

* The positiveness with which Luther asserts the impossibility of the conversion of 
the Jews is remarkable. He says, among other things: “A Jewish heart is so stock- 
stone-devil-iron-hard, that in no wise can it be moved; they are young devils; damned 
to hell; to convert these devil’s-brats (as some fondly ween out of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans), is impossible.” From this, as from other expressions, it is manifest that the knowl- 


edge of the last events of the world’s history was a province closed against the great 
Reformer. 
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only those Jews who live in the last days, so that we must suppose 
all earlier generations of the people of Israel excluded from bliss 2? 
If so, the history of Israel since Christ’s coming would be like the 
forty years in the wilderness, only that, as the space of time is 
greater, the repetition also would be on a larger scale. In the one 
case, it was necessary that the old generation should utterly die out, 
in order to make room for a new ; in this case, it would be necessary 
that a whole series of generations should die off, in order more and 
more to gather together the scattered seeds of a better life, and at 
length to exhibit them united in the last generation, as in a matured 
fruit ; in like manner, as we see in the patriarchs of the nation, that 
of Abraham’s descendants his son Isaac alone (and not Ishmael) could 
be regarded as the transmitter of the holy life, and of Isaac in turn, 
only his son Jacob, not Esau ; while, on the other hand, of Jacob’s, 
all his twelve sons form the pillars of Israel. But the Christian 
spirit is opposed to this presentation, on the ground that, according 
to it, the one saved generation would not stand in any proportion to 
the many who perished, while yet the loss of salvation would not 
appear as caused by any personal guilt of the latter, by their resist- 
ance to grace, Rather the apostle unquestionably means, that the 
remnant according to the election of grace (Aciupa Kar’ éxAoyiy ya- 
gitoc, xi. 5), is to, be conceived of as existing in the nation at every 
period of time. Israel would have ceased to be Israel if this had 
been utterly wanting in any generation. Consequently, we can only 
understand the prophecy in such a sense that all those members of 
the Israelitish people who ever belonged to the true Aciupa attain 
salvation ; at the end of the world, assuredly, the people will enter 
in a mass into the kingdom of God, but even then too there will be . 
no want of such individuals as are Israelites after the flesh only. 
But all the better persons of the earlier generations, who remained 
in ignorance of Christ without guilt of their own, and yet led their 
lives in sincere fulfilment of the law, true repentance, and firm faith 
in the Messiah, whom they had been taught to look for—({as is 
doubtless to be supposed of many Jews in all ages)—these will be 
dealt with like those who lived before the coming of Christ, and who 
learn in the next life to know that which here they knew not ; in 
like manner as pious heathens also, who had no means of becoming 
acquainted with Christ, will there find a possibility of laying hold 
on him as their Saviour, Thus the fulfilment of the prophecy is in 
truth to be partly transferred to the next world, and this is the 
truth which is contained in Benecke’s view. But in this sense Paul 
could with propriety speak of 7a "IoparjA, since those who forfeit 
salvation do not really belong at all to the Israel of God (ix. 6). It 
is indeed certain that the apostle did not imagine the fulfilment of 
this prophecy to be so distant as experience has shewn it to be ; still 
Vou. IV.—9 
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it has been already observed (on ver. 14) that neither did Paul con- 
ceive it to be quite close at hand, as if it might take place in his 
own lifetime ; he did not know the time of Christ’s second coming 
(Acts i. 7), but hoped that which they longed for would soon come 
to pass. The greater or less length of the interval, however, does 
not in any way affect the substance of the view ; if there were but 
a single generation between, still the question always arises how this 
one is to be regarded ; and it cannot be answered otherwise than as it 
has been, since there is nothing to warrant us in supposing that the 
generation either attains salvation without exception, or perishes 
without exception. The expression dyov¢ ov, consequently, is meant 
merely to indicate the term at which the salvation of Israel will 
come to pass, without more particularly defining the time. The 
coming in of the fulness of the Gentiles (viz., into the kingdom of 
God), is, however, no less a difficulty than the determining of rac 
lopajA, Are we, under this phrase, to understand aW Gentiles who 
ever lived or will live, without exception ?* This, again, cannot 
possibly be the apostle’s meaning, since in ch. i. he had represented 
them as so deeply sunk, and nowhere intimates that a// will allow 
themselves to be brought to repentance. Or is it only all the Gen- — 
tiles who shall be alive at the time of Christ’s second coming? If 
so, how should the better-minded of the earlier heathens (ii. 14, 26, 
27) have offended, who, without guilt of their own, knew nothing of 
the way of salvation P) And how can we reconcile with this the 
statement, which is continually repeated in Scripture (comp. on 
Matth. xxiv.), that just at the time of the second advent, sin will 
be exceedingly powerful among men ? That every individual should 
be won to the truth by the preaching of the gospel among the Gen- 
tiles, is in itself unlikely, and contradicts Scripture, which represents 
the gospel as preached to them for a witness unto them. (Matth. 
xxiv. 14.) The elect among the Gentiles, therefore, can alone be 
meant. But why does Paul choose for this meaning the word 7Ajj- 
powa, which may also signify the whole aggregate body ? (Comp. 
on ver. 12.) It is that here again he may retain the idea of 
the supplying of a deficiency.t The gap caused by the unfaith- 
fulness of many Israelites will be filled up by a corresponding 
number of the Gentiles, who enter into the higher calling of those 
fallen ones. In God’s kingdom, all is rule and order; and thus 


* According to Rev. xx. 8, there are still heathens even in the kingdom of God, who 
are led astray by Gog and Magog; thus all heathens cannot become Christians, 

+ It is similarly taken by Bengel, who rightly renders it supplementum. So, too 
Stier, who refers to John x. 16, xi. 52; and remarks that the conversion of the Gentiles 
will not fully flourish until forwarded by the activity of the converted Israelites, (Comp. 
Is, ii. 38, Ixvi. 19, seq.; Zechar. viii. 20, seq.; Mic v. 7.) Compare, also, Justin Martyr, 
Apol. ii. p. 82, ed. Sylburg., who in like manner expresses the idea of a number of a 
Gentiles which is to be filled up by degrees. 
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even the number of his saints is counted! (1 Cor. xiv. 33.) The 
explanation of ver. 32 will shew how that verse is reconciled with 
this interpretation. 

(Mvoripov means not something which in itself cannot be known 
but something which [as being the free counsel of God] cannot be 
discovered by man. Thus the’calling of the Gentiles is also called 
pvotypiov, (1 Cor. xv. 51; Ephes. i. 9 ; iii. 3).—Ilap savtd ppdr- 
wog elvae answers to 222 62h (Prov. iii. 7)—The mépworc, harden- 
ing, (comp, on ver. 7) here appears in so far an act of grace, as it 
withdraws knowledge from the people until the suitable moment for 
their conversion. If the Jews had resisted salvation with their eyes 
open, their guilt would have been far greater than in the actual case. 
*“Aypic ov can, of course, signify only the dimit until the entrance of 
the Gentiles shall be complete, not the continuance of their enter- 
ing through all ages.—A76 pépove is not to be joined with mejpworc, as 
if the hardening were partial, but with Israel; as many Jews .be- 
came believers, this addition was necessary. Gléckler is mistaken 
in his interpretation of the passage—“ Hardening came on the peo- 
ple of Israel from a portion of it ;” viz., from those who lived in our 
Lord’s day—+. e., a part brought guilt on the whole; d70 pépoue 
must be the opposite to naé¢ Iopa7ja.—Otdrtw is to be taken as mean- 
ing “such circumstances having arisen.”) 

Vers. 26, 27.—For the confirmation of this hope Paul now again 
refers to a prophecy of the Old Testament. He quotes freely from 
memory, and thus again blends two passages (Isaiah lix. 20 and 
xxvii. 9). Hence no stress is to be laid on the variations from the 
original and the LXX. The apostle was concerned only with the 
leading idea, that, according to the Old Testament, a deliverance 
is to be expected for [srael— an idea which is, in fact, expressed in 
both passages. That Paul regards Christ alone as the person who 
accomplishes this deliverance of Israel, and does not suppose (as some 
enthusiasts have fancied) that at the end of time a further special 
Redeemer is to come for Israel—requires no proof. The circum- 
stance that here his coming is represented as future, whereas Jesus 
had already performed his work when Paul wrote, is easily explained 
by considering it as intended to express that the experience of this 
redemption through Christ, before which it cannot be said to have 
acquired its reality for them, is futwre for the Israelites. 

(Instead of é« Yuév, the LXX. have évexev Susy, from the He- 
brew js. Paul probably had in his mind such passages as Ps. xiv. 
9, where yx is found. The title pvdvevoc answers to >x%s, a well- 
known Jewish designation of the Messiah, which is the same in idea 
with owrip.—Arabyjxn Tag’ éuod points to the fact that the covenant 
proceeds from God, and is founded in his grace.) 

Vers, 28, 29.—After this full statement, the apostle is now able 
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to recur to the fundamental idea, that the Israelites, consequently, 
although by resistance to the gospel they had put themselves into 
@ position of enmity, must yet ever continue to be regarded as 
friends by the believer, for the sake of their fathers in whom they : 
were called—a relation which cannot be done away with by their 
unfaithfulness. In these verses there is a contrast between evayyé- 
Awov, gospel, and éxAoyy, election, and again, between ov’ iuac, for 
your sakes, and 01a tod¢ narépac, for the fathers’ sakes. ‘The former 
of these contrasts of course regards the gospel in connexion with 
the resistance to it which proceeds from the Jews, and the éxAoy7 
with the grace of God which keeps them upright. In the word dd 
the signification ‘‘ with respect to” is primarily to be kept to. The 
dpeic, consequently, are to be conceived of as Gentiles, the fathers 
as the true Israel, so that in these words are signified the two divis- 
ions of mankind according to the fundamental idea of the Theoc- 
racy. But when the election is traced back to the fathers, the idea 
comes out that the posterity are regarded as included in the ances- 
tors. (Comp. particulars at Rom. v.12; Heb. vii. 9.) If individ- 
uals were absolutely isolated, the children would have no connexion 
with the fathers, The important point in these verses, however, is 
the question whether here (ver. 29) the doctrine of irresistible grace 
do not appear to be expressed. We must, indeed, allow that Holy 
Scripture does not contain any passage from which that doctrine 
might be deduced with greater plausibility than from this, taken in 
combination with ver. 32. But even here it is easy to shew the un- 
tenableness of such an inference, The Divine calling is not to be 
thought of except as united with God’s omniscience, by which he 
knows the non-resistance of the elect ; he does not, therefore, force 
the resisting will, since there is no such will, but he does according 
to his pleasure in those hearts which give themselves up to him. 
But if it should be said that there is in all mena certain resistance 
to grace, as sinful beings, and therefore it can only be the power of 
grace that overcomes this resistance in the elect ; that hence, we 
must either suppose, if there be any eternal damnation, that God 
by a decree does not suffer grace to become powerful enough in the 
damned to overcome their resistance, or else we must suppose an 
universal restoration, as many of the later writers have been led by 
ver. 32 to imagine ; but that, in any case, the Divine grace as the 
working of the Almighty is to be conceived of as irresistible—if, I say, 
such a conclusion were proposed, it may be met as follows, from a 
scriptural point of view, and on scriptural principles. The Almighty 
and Allwise God, who has once created man with a capacity of re- 
sisting his will, cannot contradict himself, as would be the case if 
he should force the resisting will of the creature to a conformity with 
his own. Hence results the operation of grace for every man ac- 
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cording to the measure of the position in which he stands, so that 
there always remains for every one a possibility of resisting the ope- 
rations of grace which come to him. This agency of God is, in the 
passage under consideration, understood only in combination with 
his omniscience, by means of which God knows from everlasting 
those individuals who compose the true Israel as persons who do not 
hinder the power of creative grace which visits them.* 

(The xapiowara are the several manifestations of ydpic, which 
word would suit the place equally well; we are, of course, not to 
think of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. KAfovc, on 
the other hand, is the Divine agency by which the grace which 
dwells eternally in God visits man in time. And this relation 
of the two expressions, explains the circumstance that «Ajouc stands 
second : if the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost were meant, 
kAjowg must of course stand first-—The only other passage of 
the New Testament where the form dyetauédnroc is found is 2 
Cor. vii. 10. In profane Greek it is of very frequent occur- 
rence.) | 

Vers. 30, 31—The general principle which has just been de- 
clared is now established equally with respect to Gentiles (who are 
again exclusively and expressly addressed), and. Jews, so that Di- 
vine grace forms the Israel of God alike from Jews and Gentiles. 
But if the unbelief of the Jews were the occasion of the calling of 
the Gentiles, it yet will not in turn be the apostacy of the Gentiles 
that is to cause the restoration of Jews ; for an universal falling 
away of the Gentile world is, according to ver. 25, inconceivable ; 
but, on the contrary, the Gentile world’s experience of God’s mercy 
will soften the heart of Israel also to emulation of its example. 
(Comp. on x. 19; xi. 14.) 

(In drebeiy and dreiOeca the notions of disobedience and un- 
belief interpenetrate each other ; the latter is properly deviation 


* The Editor deems it proper, here, once for all, to state his dissent from Olshau- 
sen’s explanation of the profound questions here presented. He cannot accept the 
author’s solution of the relation of Divine grace to human salvation. He does not believe 
that the turning-point in election is God’s foreknowledge of the non-resistance of his 
grace on the part of the elect. He believes that there is no antecedent difference between 
those who accept the grace of God and those who reject it. Those who are saved are 
subdued by the power (whether called irresistible or not) of Divine grace, yet without any 
infringement of their free agency, and those who refuse it might in like manner, with 
precisely the same ease (as in every case it is the work of Omnipotence) be constrained, 
if it were the Divine pleasure to do so. Any other view than this makes salvation, after 
all, dependent on the will of the creature, and embarrasses the subject with inexplicable 
difficulties, True, indeed, to these spiritual and miraculous workings God brings, so far 
as may be, the support of natural agencies, and hence, to a certain extent, there was 
doubtless brought about a gradual preparedness of the Gentile world, for the reception 
of the gospel; yet no such preparedness as rendered the communication of faith less im- 
mediately and omnipotently Divine—[K. 
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from true obedience towards God.* The dative, rH dmeibeig is, of 
course, to be taken in the sense of “by occasion of their unbelief.”"— 
The attempt to connect tuerépw éAéer with jrelOnoar is quite inad- 
missible, if there were no other reason than that the unbelief of the 
Jews did not follow but preceded the reception of the Gentiles—In 
ver, 31, suerépw éaée is to be taken passively “ through God’s shew- 
ing you mercy,” not actively, “through your practising mercy.” 
For, according to ver. 11, Paul means to say, “ Your reception 1s 
intended to provoke Israel to jealousy, in order that it also may lay 
hold on the salvation which is in Christ.”—The insertion of viv or 
borepov before édenOéor is a mere correction of the transcribers, which 
varied according as they imagined the future conversion of the Jews 
to be near or more remote.) 

Ver. 32.—The whole statement is at length concluded with a 
deeply significant declaration, in which the whole history of the 
world is represented as the act of God, without prejudice to the 
freedom of man. Sin itself must become a foil to that which is 
good and beautiful ; it turns love into grace, and grace into mercy. 
Sin (in its outward determinate form), no less than mercy—all is the 
act of God, the all-sufficient. The limits, however, which in the 
apostle’s mind are set to this sublime declaration, are exceeded by 
those among the later interpreters (especially Reiche, Kollner, and 
Glockler), who understand the words oi ravrec to relate to all indi- 
viduals of the Jews and Gentiles. This word stands in direct con- 
tradiction to the plain statements of Paul, that all are not the 
children of faith (ix. 6); moreover, the article before tévrec tf forbids 
us to suppose so, shewing, as it does, that we are not to think of 
the absolute total of the individuals who compose mankind, but of 
that aggregate of the elect among Jews and Gentiles, which had 
previously been indicated. And lastly, the words iva trove mévtuc 
édejon, that he may have mercy on all, should at all events be un- 
derstood as signifying the Divine purpose only, like other passages 
which declare the universality of grace (1 Tim. i. 4 ; 2 Pet. i. 9 ; 
1 John ii. 2), without giving us to suppose that this purpose takes 
effect in the case of every individual. Since, then, Paul teaches, in 
the strongest terms that salvation is not in fact attained by every 


* Paul does not intend in this place to treat of the origin of unbelief among the 
heathen, but only of the fact. Hence there was no need for Bengel’s observation, “ Incre- 
dulitas cadit etiam in eos qui ipsi non audiyere verbum Dei; quia tamen primitus id in 
patriarchis, Adamo, Noacho, susceperant.” It is simpler to say that, as through their 
fall in Adam they were sinners, so too were they unbelievers. 

+ Comp. the Comm. on John xii. 32. I would remark, further, that in the exposition 
of that passage I have not given prominence to the circumstance that there too it is the 
purpose and not the effect that is spoken of. We may say that in that place the subject 


is the universality of the workings of grace, but not the salvation of all; 4. ¢., not the ac- 
tual result. 
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individual of mankind (2 Thess. i. 9), the interpretation of this pas- 
sage which has been noticed, can be regarded only as erroneous. 
Stier, among later writers, rightly declares himself to the same 
effect. The parallel passage, Gal. iti. 22, speaks decidedly in favour 
of our interpretation. It is there said ovvéxAeoev 4} ypad) ta nada 
vn duaptiay, iva  émayyeAla &x’ riatewe "Inoot Xporobd do0} toi¢g mL 0- 
tevovat, the Scripture concluded all things under sin, etc. Thus, 
although the apostle had in the former part of the verse taken a 
more extensive conception of the whole, so that even the creation 
may be understood as comprehended in it,* still in the latter part 
he restricts the salvation to those who believe; but that all the indi- 
viduals of mankind, without exception, will believe, is assuredly not 
Paul’s meaning, since in 2 Thess, iii. 2 he says expressly, ob yap 
névtwv 4 morc, for not all have faith, and in 2 Tim. iii. 1, seq., he 
particularly describes the manner in which very many give them- 
selves wholly up to sin, and fall away again from the faith which 
they had acknowledged. 

(The expression ovyxdeiev is based on the metaphor of a prison, 
in which those whose guilt is alike are shut up together. Elec dmei- 
Gevav denotes the element to which men are thereby made over ; 
while in Gal, iii. 22, b76 duaptiay denotes sin as the hard, master, to 
whose service sinners must be subject. The whole passage, however, 
represents God, not as the author of sin, through whose influence 
and counsel it is generated, but as one who distributes in equal 
measures the evil which has been generated by the abused free-will 
of the creature, in order to afford a possibility of salvation to all who 
do not resist.) 

Ver. 33.—This whole contemplation of the wonderful ways 
of the Lord, who knows how to gather his flock unto himself out of 
all languages, kindreds, and tongues, was assuredly fitted to excite 
a feeling of amazement and admiration.t To this feeling, then, 
the apostle gives vent in an exclamation, brief, indeed, but fraught 


* D. and E. read ra rdvra, and F.G. read rdvza, in Rom. xi. 32,also, but these varia- 
tions are seemingly to be regarded only as corrections from Gal. ili, 22, which passage, as 
being an important parallel, might easily influence the text of the other. 

+ This bold and powerful flight seems, however, to have a foundation only on the sup- 
position of an entire restoration. If only some, or but a few in all, are blessed, how is 
God’s wisdom to become manifest in the result ? but if all become saved, without preju- 
dice to free-will and justice, this, assuredly, appears as a miracle of God. The doctrine of 
a restoration has very many passages of Paul’s epistles apparently in its favour. [Yet this 
only by remote and uncertain inference, and surely not to be relied on against the nu- 
merous and express testimonies against it. It is difficult in the present case to see the 
justice of Olshausen’s remark. ‘The apostle’s admiration is ealled forth by those wonder- 
ful dealings of God by which he first makes the infidelity of the Jews the occasion of the 
admission of the Gentiles, and their reception again provocative of a Salutary and life- 
bringing jealousy among the Jews. The doctrine of a universal restoration does not seem 


at all in the apostle’s thoughts. ]—[K. 


* 
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with profound emotion and lofty thoughts. If, however, BaOo¢ 
mAodrov be taken as one notion (according to the usual explanation), 
then that very attribute of God is wanting which, from the context, 
we must expect to find mentioned before all others—that of com- 
passionate love. There is something so distressing in this want, 
that we decide with Gléckler in favour of understanding tAobdro¢ to 
mean riches of mercy—of love. In this there is no difficulty what- 
ever, since Paul speaks directly of tAotrog Xpiorod (Eph. iii. 8 ; 
Phil. iv. 19), which can only be understood of his grace; and since, 
besides, in the idea of love there is involved an intimation of its 
overflowing, rich character, which establishes a natural connexion 
between love and spiritual riches. Add to this, that the clauses 
which follow correspond exactly, in a reversed order, to the three 
attributes. The words “ how unsearchable,” etc., refer to ‘ knowl- 
edge,” “ for who hath known,” etc., to ‘ wisdom,” and lastly, “ who 
hath first given to him,” to the mere grace, which gives where there 
is no desert. Nay, further, in ver. 36, the three prepositions 2&, did, 
and ei¢ point back to the three characteristics mentioned in ver, 33, 
Reiche’s remark, that if three genitives were to be connected with 
Bd0oc, there ought also to be «at before tAoiroc, or that which stands 
before copiac should be wanting, is without significance. Tor, to say 
nothing of the fact that the «at before oodiac is wanting in some 
MSS., we have no ground for supposing that there must necessarily 
have been a triple xaé in this place ; it would be necessary only if it 
had the sense of as well . . . as also ; but here we may take it as 
merely a connecting particle, like the Hebrew », so that the passage 
resembles Matth. xxvi. 59 ; Eph. iv. 6.) 

(Xogia is God’s knowledge of the purposes, yore his knowledge 
of the nature of things.—Avecepedvqtoc is not found elsewhere in 
the New Testament, but Aquila uses it, Prov. xxv. 3, for "ph y>x.— 
’Aveivyviaotoc occurs again, Eph. iii. 8, and in the L.XX. version of 
Job v. 9, ix. 10.—Kpiwara and 6doé signify the utterances of God’s will 
in as far as they give things their nature and subsistence, while in 
ver. 34 is described the agency of God in determining ends.) 

(Vers. 34, 35.—The apostle enlarges on the unsearchableness of 
God in words taken from the Old Testament (Is. xl. 13; Job xli, 
11), The meaning, of course, is only that no creature can pene- 
trate into the counsel of God; but, doubtless, God himself may, 
by revelation of himself, give glimpses into his ways. The words 
tig me0édwkev adT@, however, are in every respect to be taken ab- 
solutely, inasmuch as the giving powers of the creature are them- 
selves only derivative ; the creature has nothing of its own but 
what is evil* God’s gift is always a grace, for it can never be dé- 
served. 

(The passage, Job xli. 2, is in the LXX., xli. 11, and runs thus 
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—ti¢ dytiotioetai jot Kat brrousvet. In the Hebrew, on the other 
hand, it is bb¥sx1 ~yepA %9, which exactly agrees with the sense of 
Paul’s words. Perhaps, therefore, the apostle translated immedi- 
ately from the original. In the Alexandrian MS. of the LXX., the 
words are placed at Is. xl. 14, but as they are there altogether want- 
ing in the Hebrew, they must, no doubt, have been written by some 
copyist in the margin of xl, 13, and so have found their way into the 
text of some MSS.) 

Ver. 36.—Paul at length closes his sublime doctrinal discussion 
with a doxology, in which God is described as embracing all things* 
—as the beginning, middle, and end of all things, and, consequently, 
of the believing Israel as a whole, and of every individual. That 
these references are what is intended by the prepositions é, dd, and 
cic, is no longer questioned by later writers. But, on the other hand, 
they continue blind to the fact that these references also express the 
relation of Father, Son, and Spirit. In an exactly similar way it is: 
said of God, Eph. iv. 6, 6 é7t ndvtwv wat da névtwr, Kal ev naot, 
Of the Father as the source of all being, é« or i7é is always used in 
the New Testament, and é7é with respect to his absolute power ; of 
the Son, always dvd, as the Revealer of the Father, the organ of his 
agency (comp. on John i. 8); of the Spirit, eic, in so far as he is the 
End to which the Divine agency leads, or év, in so far as he is the 
element which penetrates and supports all things. 1 Cor. viii. 6 is 
decisive in favour of this interpretation ; as there Paul himself ex- 
plains é% of and 6v’ ob of the Father and the Son, and it is only by 
accident that he does not also mention the Holy Ghost. The only 
objection which might be advanced is, that the passages, thus un- 
derstood, might favour Sabellianism. It is, indeed, unquestionable 
that the personality of Father, Son, and Spirit, cannot be deduced 
from these passages, which witness only to the unity of Essence ; 
but if the personality be warranted elsewhere, such passages as these 
are no argument against it, affirming, as they do, nothing more 
than that one Divine essence manifests itself as Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Again, Col. i. 16, might seem to bear against our interpre- 
tation, as there the predicates of the Spirit (cic and éy), although 
not those of the Father, are transferred to the Son. This, however, 
may be got over by the consideration, that the agency of the Son 
and that of the Spirit are, in the New Testament, not unfrequently 
represented as blended together—the Spirit receives everything 
from the Son (John xvi. 14); hence also that which belongs to the 
Spirit may be ascribed to the Son, without its thence following that 
the difference of personalities in the Divine being, as indicated by 
prepositions, is not to be maintained. . 

* Tholuck aptly compares with this Dante’s address to God—“ Thou in whom all 
good things begin and end!” 
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Ildvra ei¢ abrév, all things to him, might finally be referred to 
the restoration of all things ; but in this aphoristic clause there is 
not so much the declaration of a fact—that all things shall be 
brought back—as that all are designed to be brought back to him ; 
but whether all things attain this destination, this, it may be said, 
is a different question. Still, in this place, as in others, the appear- 
ance is very strong in favour of the restoration.* (Comp. the re- 
marks on 1 Cor. xv. 26, seq.) 


* No one doubts that God makes the wrath of man to praise him, and will make end- 
less sin and suffering redound to his glory. The declaration that “all things are to him,” 
no more proves that there will not always be sin in the universe, than that there is now 
no sin in the universe. For if sin, admitted into the universe at all, can be made tribu- 
tory to the Divine glory, it cannot be proved that endless sin may not be equally so.—[K. 


PART Ul. 
(XII. 1—XV. 33.) 


THE ETHICAL EXPOSITION. 


SECTION L 
(XII. 1—XIII. 14.) 
EXHORTATIONS TO LovE AND OBEDIENCE. 


The apostle most appropriately follows up his detailed doctrinal 
discussion with an ethical part, as in almost all his epistles. As 
blossom and fruit grow only from a sound root, so too it is only 
from faith in Christ, and in the redemption wrought by him, that 
true moral life proceeds. But from this faith it must indeed of ne- 
cessity be produced, as surely as light and warmth must be diffused 
where there is fire. But if from thisit should be argued, that there- 
fore there can be no need of particular moral admonitions, we should 
overlook the perverseness of human nature. If indeed the life of 
faith had its thoroughly right course in every individual, then, cer- 
tainly, it would not be necessary to call attention particularly to 
the fruits which ought to proceed from it, even as there is no need 
of any special precautions in order to make a generous tree bring 
forth generous fruits. But in man, changeable as he is, life has no 
such physically regulated course. The disordered relations of head 
and heart often lead him to persuade himself that he has the life 
of faith, without really having it. Hence it is necessary to point 
to the fruits of faith, inasmuch as failure in these is a decisive 
token of internal deficiency. The object of the ethical admoni- 
tions is not, therefore, immediately through them to produce fruit ; 
for of this law altogether is incapable, even in its New Testa- 
ment form. Still neither is their object the purely negative one of 
merely forming a mirror, in which the reader may be able to dis- 
cern what he has not and is not. Rather the ethical admonitions of 
the New Testament have a positive character which consists in this, 
that, although they do not work productively (which nothing can do 
but faith, or the power of the Spirit accompanying the admonitions), 
yet they are meant to arouse the consciousness how far the power of 
faith must work into all relations of life, even the minutest. The 
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advanced members of the church, therefore, and above all, the 
apostles, have to shew others the way how gradually to attain to 
the state of being completely and throughout pervaded by the 
Christian principle. 

In the ethical development before us, we must first direct our 
view to the plan which the apostle follows. For I can by no means 
accede to the assertion of the majority of expositors, that Paul 
has no plan at all here, and merely strings his exhortations together 
without regard to order; rather we should adhere to the deep 
saying of Hamann—‘“In the Bible there is the same regular dis- 
order as in nature.’* In the first chapter of this portion, the apos- 
tle starts from the idea which is the foundation of all Christian 
morality—an absolutely comprehensive consecration of the whole life. 
This has hwmility for the principle which gives the tone to the inner 
life (xii. 8), and out of it are rightly shaped, first, the relation of 
the individual Christian to the church of God on earth (xii. 4-13), 
according to faith (4-8), love (9-11), and hope (12-13); and also, 
secondly, his relation to the world (xii. 14-21,) inasmuch as the prin- © 
ciple teaches him even to love and bless his enemies. And this general 
relation of the Christian to the world finds its especial application 
in his position towards the government, which as such always stands 
without the church, inasmuch as it, from the very constitution of 
the social body, can only represent the law, and not the gospel. In 
submitting to the ruling power, therefore, the believer submits to 
the Divine law itself, and his submission to both is equally without 
exception (xii. 1-7). But, again, this obedience to the Divine or- 
dinance has its root in nothing else than love, which is the fulfilling 
of the law, to which the time of the Messiah urgently warns us to 
devote ourselves, since now the night is past and the day has 
dawned ; for which cause, also, the believer is bound to walk as a 
child of light, and has before him the task of quelling all the works 
of the flesh (xiii. 8-14). The apostle takes this last turn with a 
prospective regard to what follows in ch. xiv., where he has to deal 
with an error opposite to the indulgence of the flesh, viz., with false 
asceticism. 


§ 17. Or Loves. 
(XII. 1-21.) 


The apostle sets out with the idea of an entire devotion, 7. ¢., of- 
fering up of one’s-self to God, as the fundamental moral principle 
of the Christian, (renunciation of vice being the fundamental moral 


* Compare the instructive Essay by Stier—“‘ Die geheimere Ordnung” (in his “ An- 
deutungen fur gliubiges Schriftverstindniss,” Konigsberg, 1824, p. 83, seq.) 
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principle of the man who lives under the law). The motive of this 
is the mercy of God (manifested in Christ), which must call forth a 
return of love ; and the devotion is represented as absolute, inas- 
much as it extends even to the body—thus presupposing the devo- 
tion of spirit and soul. Jt is only in this absolute entireness that 
devotion to God has a meaning and significancy, or is a Aatpeta 
Aoyixn, rational service ; the Lord of all requires every man to give 
his all. 

(The ody is immediately connected with xi. 36, but, in so far as 
this verse is a summing-up of the whole preceding argument [espe- 
cially from ix. 1], it is also connected with the whole of what pre- 
cedes.—Zéya, body, is not chosen because it suits better with the 
notion of a sacrifice, or even because it stands by synecdoche for the 
whole man according to the analogy of the Hebrew sxx, but in order 
to extend the idea of Christian sanctification even to the lowest 
power of human nature.—In the idea of sacrifice is indicated the 
spiritual priesthood of the Christian [comp. at 1 Pet. ii. 9], which 
has no relation to the outward church, but rather to the inward life; 
the unceasing praying devotion of the faithful is the continual sacrifice 
which they present to God. The predicates (doa, dyia, and ebdgeoroc, 
characterize the nature of the Christian sacrifice ; even the Old 
Testament required for sacrifice animals free from blemish [Levit. 
xxii. 20, Deut. xv. 21]; how much more must the New Testament 
require a pure mind! The epithet Céca, living, however, is peculiar. 
For every sacrifice only becomes what it is when the animal dies and 
sheds its blood ; but the Christian life is an unceasing spiritual de- 
votion of self, a living sacrifice or self-offering —Aoycxd¢ occurs else- 
where in the New Testament only at 1 Pet. 11.2. It is equivalent 
to voepéc, which, however, is not found at all in the New Testament,* 
although the substantive voi is the usual expression, and Adyo¢ does 
not occur as synonymous with voic, The service of God is here 
styled rational, as alone answering to its ideal. The opposite to it 
is not that which is false [for the outward sacrifices of the Old Tes- 
tament were not false], but only that which is subordinate ; the Old 
Testament institutions are sensible forms for the ideas.—There is a 
hardness in the accusative construction, as it does not accord well 
with rapaorijoa ; it should have been 6 éorz Aoysn7 Aatpeia.) 

Ver. 2.—The negative idea is opposed to the positive: Be not 
conformed to this world, in which good and evil are mingled, but 
form yourselves after the pattern of the absolutely pure heavenly 
world, The idea of man’s capability of formation, of the reception 
into his inward part of a holy or an unholy image, is, according to 
scriptural principles, closely connected with the doctrine of the 
Divine image, and of the essential character of the soul. The 

* The parallel vovveyd¢ occurs Mark xii. 34. 
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wvyx7 has no active, creative nature, but is passive in its character ; 
it cannot of itself produce a form, a shaping of the being, but the 
influences which it receives impress a form on it. It has, however, 
the power of warding off unholy agencies, and of giving itself up 
without reserve to those which are holy ; and this self-surrender is 
the way of sanctification. 

(On aidy obro¢ comp..Comm, vol.i., p. 459, seq.; aiav pédAwy, 1. €., 
ovedvioc, is here to be understood as its opposite.—ZvoynuarigecOa is 
also found at 1 Pet. i.14; its meaning is, to take the oyjua of 
something else. It is substantially = perayoppodobau ; the latter 
expression, however, bears rather an internal, the former an external 
relation.—The dvakaivworc tod vodc, renewing of the mind, here de- 
notes the progressively transforming work in the believer. The 
vov¢ itself is the first object of this work ; but from it as a begin- 
ning, the whole man, even to his body, is renewed. ‘Tit. ui. 5 is the 
only other place where the substantive occurs ; the verbs dvaxatvéw [2 
Cor. iv. 16 ; Col. iii. 10], and dvaxacvigw [Heb. vi. 4-6] are more fre- 
quent. The renewal is not different in kind from regeneration ; the 
latter term, however, regards the matter rather as an act, the former, 
rather as a consequence of this act. Renewal coincides exactly 
with sanctification—in which expression, also, the gradual preva- 
lence of the new life is marked. In éi¢ 16 doxiacerv it is signified 
that the natural man cannot truly prove the will of God ; he is 
without the higher light and delicacy of moral feeling ; he can, 
consequently, discern God’s will only in that which is most pal= 
pable.*) 

The first particular to which the apostle passes from his more 
general admonition, is humility, the peculiarly Christian virtue, the 
supporter of all the rest. Through this it is that each man ac- 
knowledges the place and the gift allotted to him,f and thus makes 
possible a joint operation of the whole. The apostle utters this and 
the following exhortations, however, not as his personal good wishes, 
but by virtue of his apostolical authority ; and this for believers 
alone, since it is only to the position of the life of faith that the in- 
structions which follow are suited. Where the principle itself is yet 
wanting, no directions can be given how it shall diffuse itself through 
and impregnate all the relations of life; or, at the utmost, they 
can only effect that which is all that the law altogether can effect 
—the knowledge of sin. (Rom. iii. 20.) 

(Xder¢ denotes primarily the apostolie office, but of course in 

* Augustine aptly says—“ Tantum videmus quantum morimur huic seeculo; quantum 
autem huic vivimus, non videmus.” 

+ Reiche supposes that the apostle is led away from the chief idea, humility, to a sub- 
sidiary consideration, the gifts; but the two subjects are most closely connected. It is 


precisely the consciousness of our own limited gifts that teaches the necessity of co- 
operation with others, who possess other gifts, 
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connexion with the gifts imparted for discharging it. The words 
mavti T@ dvte év buiv, to every one who is among you, are intended, 
unquestionably, to make the exhortation quite general; but the 
‘““among you” is meant to mark especially that the exhortation is 
addressed to believers, to members of the church.—'Yrepdpoveitv = 
dyndAoppoveiv, comp. xi. 20.—In map’ 5 det dpoveiv, it is indicated that 
there is also a false humility, which will not own to itself what God 
has done. True humility is fully conscious of the grace which it 
has received, of the call which has been addressed to it, yet not as 
if this were anything of its own, but as of God. This true humility 
is owppoveiv = td oda dpoveiv, sound-mindedness, the right and healthy 
view of ourselves and our position. God’s creation knows no abso- 
lute equality ; as among angels there is subordination, so too in the 
church of God the measure of faith, and consequently also the 
measure of the Spirit, is variously dealt out. And this not alone 
according to individual faithfulness, but according also to the 
free ordering of God. Faith, is here taken quite generally, as 
denoting the subjective disposition of soul, in which man is capable 
of receiving into himself the objective working of the Spirit—the 
grace spoken of in ver. 6. This expression ‘‘ measure of faith” has, 
as is well known, given rise to the dogmatic term analogia fidet ; 
but it is needless to remark that the sense of the phrase is here 
quite different. On the trajection éeéor w¢ comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
61. 3. 

ee 4, 5—After the figure of the human organism, the apos- 
tle regards believers as an organic whole, in which the individuals, 
as members, are mutually supplementary ; the visible church, there- 
fore, like the invisible, cannot be conceived without members re- 
spectively leading and led ; and hence follows the necessity of 
government for the visible church. 

(Comp. on the figure of the odua more particularly at 1 Cor. xii. 
—On 6 68 «a@’ cic, comp. on Mark xiv. 19; John viii. 9, where ei¢ 
«a0? cig occurs, as here, in the sense of “each.” (Comp. Winer’s 
Gr., § 37.3.) Every one is regarded as a collective notion, and is 
construed with the plural wéay. For the completion of the parallel, 
there should immediately have been added—and these members have 
also diverse operations; but this is more fully set forth in ver. 6 
and what follows.) 

Vers. 6-8.—Having hitherto regarded the persons themselves, 
as the members of the body of Christ, the apostle in the sequel 
makes use of the figure in such a way as to represent the various 
gifts of the Divine Spirit (who, regarded in his operation, is the 
same with grace), as determining the various agency of the members. 
Paul here only names some gifts by way of example—and indeed 
only three ; while in 1 Cor. xii. 7, seq., a much greater number is 
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enumerated. To the Oharismata properly so called—i. e., to the 
extraordinary and miraculous gifts peculiar to the apostolic age— 
there are then added (ver. 8) other points, which might either be 
taken as merely expressions of the three Charismata, or as phe- 
nomena of the Christian life in general, such as are enumerated in 
the 8th and following verses. As expressions of the three Charis- 
mata, they might perhaps be taken in a reversed order, so that 
mapaxadetv should be applied to the diddonadoc, peradiddvar to the 
dtdKovoc, mpototacba and éreety to the mpopytnc, with reference to the 
severe and to the gentle duties of his office respectively. For in 
the three gifts there seems at the same time to predominate a 
reference to the three principal offices in the church, the mpo¢qrn¢ 
answering to the bishop, the diddoxadoc to the presbyter, and the 
third gift to the didkovec. There seems, however, one objection to this 
supposition of the three gifts, viz., the eite before rapaxadéy. But, 
as appears from D.E.F.G., and other critical authorities, this is spu- 
rious, and has found its way into the text only from the analogy of 
the preceding eire 6 diddoxwy, Paul knows nothing of a special 
Charisma of zagaxdjoc. As to the structure of the sentence, Meyer 
would erroneously connect éyovrec with éouev (ver. 5); but the dé of 
ver. 6, by which, in contrast with the already concluded sentence, vers, 
4, 5, the discourse is begun afresh, and carried onwards, is decidedly 
against this.* The sentence bears rather the character of an ana- 
coluthon ; the verb is wanting to éyovrec, and the most natural 
words to supply would be—“‘ Let each use his gift according to its 
purpose.” Moreover, Paul also abandons the accusative, and in ver. 
7 puts the nominative, and the concrete instead of the abstract. It 
is, however, remarkable that, in the clause about prophecy, there is 
put, not, as in the case of other gifts, év rH mpodyteia, in prophecy, 
but «ard tijv dvadoyiav tig miotewc, according to the proportion of 
faith, which is evidently synonymous with péteov riotewc, measure 
of faith, above, and, consequently, as being quite a general expres- 
sion, would seem applicable not to prophecy alone, but to all gifts, 
It is, indeed, impossible to find in “faith” any special and exclusive 
reference to prophesying, and therefore we must say that the apos- 
tle, by an inexact way of expressing himself, especially connects with 
the chief Charisma, the general idea which is to be understood in 
the case of every gift, and thus comes to leave out év ri npoyreta,t 


* But the dé already occurring in the preceding clause invalidates this objection, and 
leaves the evidence for the two constructions in themselves, perhaps, about evenly 
balanced. But the prevailing hortatory character of the paragraph, which in this sen- 
tence also must be assumed at év dmAoryT1, and which also furnishes the most natural ex- 
planation of the év r# duaxovig, etc., makes the construction indicated by Olshausen, on 
the whole, preferable. With the several graces, therefore, as “ prophecy,” etc., is easily 
understood the idea of obligation—let it be.—[K. : 

¢ Rather, I think, the limitation “according to the proportion of faith,” is connected 
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For faith is here, as in ver. 3, the fundamental disposition of the 
soul, without which it is altogether impossible to conceive any work- 
ing of the Spirit, and consequently also any gift in man. 

(On 7pooyreia, the gift of teaching in relation to the things of 
God with full consciousness in the power of the Spirit ; on dvaxovéa 
= kvBépvyoc, and on didackadia, comp. more particularly at 1 Cor, 
xii, 28.—’Avadoyia is not found elsewhere in the New Testament ; 
in profane usage, it is especially employed of mathematical propor- 
tions, Here it answers to wérpov, ver. 3.—In ver. 8, dmAdrn¢ ex- 
cludes all side purposes in giving ; it should be the expression of 
pure benevolence, and only as such has it any real value.) 

Vers. 9-11.—The apostle now leaves the subject of the extraor- 
dinary operations of the Spirit, and turns to other exhortations, 
especially the exhortation to make love, in its true nature, the regu- 
lating principle in all circumstances. In the most general way, love 
manifests itself in hatred of what is evil (a hatred necessarily im- 
plied in love itself, which loves the sinner), and in cleaving to what is 
good ; and next, in more particular workings. Hven the honour 
shewn to our neighbour is beautifully referred to love ; without love 
it is mere hypocrisy or flattery. 

(On ver. 9 comp. Amos v. 15, where the same idea is found. In 
the general clause, 7) dydmn dvuméxpitoc, it is better to supply éore 
than éorw, as the latter is very rarely supplied. [Comp, Benhardy’s 
Syntax, p. 331.]* In ver. 11, the two clauses, +7 orovd} pur dxvnpot 
and T@ mvetpuare Géovtec, express the same idea, first negatively and 
then positively. They both describe the nature of love—‘“ The 
coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath a most vehement flame.” 
[Cantic. viii. 6.] In addition to many earlier commentators and 
critics, some of the moderns, especially Tholuck, Riickert, Lach- 
mann, and Reiche, have decided in favour of the usual reading, 
kvpiw, which has certainly by far the greater support from authori- 
ties, as only D.F.G., and some Latin Fathers, read apd, But the 
internal reasons appear to me so weighty, that I decide urreservedly 
for kaip. A charge so entirely general, to “serve the Lord,” is out. 
of place among such altogether special exhortations.| The form 
Kvpiw Sovaevey is so well known, that it might easily have been sub- 
stituted for the unusual «aed. In Latin, indeed, tempori servire 


specially with “ prophesying,” because this was a grace which, beyond all the others here- 
mentioned, involved an absolute dependence on Divine influence. The other offices may 
be urged unconditionally upon human fidelity, but New Testament prophecy, like the 
Old, came not of the will of man, but by inspiration of the Holy Ghost.—[K. 

* As both the preceding and following clauses are hortatory, this is better so taken.. 
Its standing in the midst of so many elliptical exhortatiofs would account for the other- 
wise unwonted and harsh ellipsis in this.—[K. 

+ Yet by throwing the emphasis rather on dovAciovrec, “ yielding service to the Lord,” 
this objection, in no way of much force, is entirely obviated.—[K. 


Vou. IV.—10 
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occurs [Cic. Epist. Famil. vi. 21], but it is not found in Greek 
before the second century. To serve the time in aright manner, 
however, is an expression of love which perfectly suits the context, 
and is, moreover, a thought which easily arises out of the Pauline 
circle of ideas.) 

Vers. 12, 13.—Lastly follow the expressions of the third great 
Christian virtue—Hope. The manifestation of this in endurance 
of sufferings and in prayer is simple ; but acts of kindness and hos- 
pitality seem not so much to come under the head of hope as of 
love, especially of the brotherly love mentioned in ver. 9. Both these 
virtues, however, have also an essential connexion with’ hope, inas- 
much as they point to the recompense which is to be expected; and 
here, without doubt, Paul had a view to this side of the subject, 
which is also touched on in other passages of Scripture. (Comp. on 
Matth. x. 40, 41, and on tpooxaprepéw, Acts i. 14, ii. 42, vi. 4, ete. 
In ver. 13 the reading pveiacc instead of yoetatc is remarkable ; but 
it undoubtedly originated in a later time, when the invocation of 
saints became customary. The same MSS. which read «acp6 support 
also the various reading pvetacc—a circumstance, it must be allowed, 
favourable to the maintenance of Kvpiw.) 

Vers. 14-16.—F rom the relation of the Christian to the mem- 
bers of the church, the apostle now turns to his position relatively 
to unbelievers.* Faith and hope must now retire ; love alone here 
celebrates her triumphs ; she blesses the enemies, she weeps with 
them that weep. The Christian is always accessible to the univer- 
sal human feelings of joy and grief, from whatever quarter they 
meet him ; he never in stoical indifference or insensibility holds him- 
self above such sympathy, but willingly condescends to the wretched. 
The words 16 abro eig dAAjAove dpovotytec, being of the same mind 
towards one another (ver. 16), however, do not seem to suit with this 
connexion. An exhortation to Christians to unity among themselves 
is certainly quite out of place here ; but it fits easily into the con- 
nexion if we take it as follows :+—Paul exhorts all believers to be 
alike in this love towards the unbelievers (and that for the very pur- 
pose of converting them), not arrogantly to place themselves at a 
distance and above them, but to enter into their needs, 

(Ver. 14 refers to the words of Christ, Matth. v. 44. Chrysos- 


* It might be said that even in the church itself there is room for the application of the 
precepts of love towards enemies (comp. on Matth. v. 43, seq.), and that, consequently, 
we cannot conclude from their occurrence that they form a transition to the relation of 
Christians to unbelievers. But, in so far as these precepts still find their application in 
the visible church, the aidv otro¢ also still exists in the church itself; the admonitions 
which follow regard the relation to those who are still moving wholly or partially in the 
element of this aidv. 

+ The sense in which the Fathers take it—that we should enter into the circumstances 
of another, in order to understand his feelings—is hardly justifiable in point of language. 
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tom’s remark, that it is harder to rejoice sincerely with the joyful 
than to weep with the sorrowing, is very true ; but this, doubtless, 
has its foundation in the remarkable and deep-seated temptation of 
pleasure at the misfortunes of others, which it is difficult to extir- 
pate. In the misfortunes of our best friends, says Kant,* there is 
something which is not altogether displeasing to us.—In ver. 16 the 
tarecvoi are, of course, not the humble or poor in spirit, but those 
who are outwardly or inwardly unhappy. The word here answers 
to the Hebrew »:2 or x. Reiche, without sufficient grounds, takes 
it as neuter. Lvvardyw, to carry off with, ovvandyecOa, to carry off 
with one’s-self, 7. e., to put one’s-self into connexion or communion 
with a person. Luther rightly says; Let yourselves down to the 
wretched, nay [since there is nothing to restrict the words to the 
communion of believers with one another], withdraw not thyself 
from the poor and despised who as yet know not the gospel. Self- 
withdrawal and exclusiveness belong to the religion-of the Old Tes- 
tament ; to the New Testament, communion even with those in 
whom the life of Christ does not as yet bear sway. The proverb, 
“* Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell you who you are,” 
is therefore true only for the Old Testament,{ where exclusiveness is 
a duty because the power is inadequate to overcome the opposing 
element. The Son of God teaches the faithful to consort with pub- 
licans and sinners, in order to win them for his kingdom.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—The words yu} yivecde dpdviywor rag’ éavtoic, be not 
wise in your own conceit, again do not seem suited to the connexion, 
which is otherwise very exact as far as ver. 21. This clause, how- 
ever, must be taken as parallel with pz ta bynAd gdpovotvtes, mind 
not high things, above ; it is the worst form of high-mindedness— 
7. e., of lovelessness—to think highly of self; by this a man’s view 
is limited to himself, and loving care for others is checked. 

(Mndevi xaxdv x. 7. 2., is merely a negative expression of the idea 
positively contained in mpovoovpevor x. T. d. The latter words are 
taken from Prov. iii. 4—With the second half of ver. 17 compare 
Is. v. 21, which appears to be referred to in the apostle’s words. 
povoety is used with the genitive, 1 Tim. v. 8; with the accusative, 
2 Cor. viii. 21—The words évimiov dvOpdrwv are to be explained 
according to Matth. v. 16—Universal peace is possible only 
where sin does not exist ; therefore the apostle says ei dvvaréy ; but 
yet Christians may on their part (ro ¢& tydv), often by endurance 
mitigate the sharpness of opposition, and gain even their enemies.) 

Ver. 19.—Even in the worst case, however, the Christian must 


* [The sentiment is Rochefoucauld’s.] ape 

+ Answering to the Latin—Noscitur ex socio qui non cognoscitur ex se. 

{ It is true for all times, in its proper meaning, as indicating our chosen and conge- 
nial companionship.—[K. 
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not avenge himself, but must, according to Scripture (Deut. xxxil. 
35), leave vengeance to him with whom alone it is always holy. 

(In the phrase déte témov 7H dey7, most expositors have rightly 
supplied Oecd, so that the sense of the words is—Do not anticipate 
the ways of God ; allow time and space to his righteous retribution. 
Reiche understands it of human anger, and explains the words— 
Allow space to wrath, that it may not at once break out into act.* 
But the quotation does not agree well with this, since it forbids not 
only the wild anger of a moment, but also that anger of man which 
is deferred, and thereby mitigated. It is quite unsuitable to un- 
derstand the anger of the person wronged in the sense—Do not ex- 
pose yourself to anger, give way to it. On té7ov diddvat comp. 
Eph. iv. 27.—The quotation is free; in the LXX. the words are 
—éiv hépa éxdixjoewe dvtarmodéow. Paul is nearer to the Hebrew— 
bby pp %.) 

Vers. 20, 21.—Instead of the wrath of the natural man, the 
apostle recommends the love of the spiritual man, which, at the 
same time, is of the most potent influence in overcoming evil ; it 
gains not merely something from the adversary, or in him, but his in- 
most self. 

(The passage is borrowed, word for word, from Prov. xxv. 21, 
22. The image of coals heaped on the head, is to be explained es- 
pecially from 2 Esdras xvi. 53 ; it can only mean—Thou shalt pre- 
pare for him a sensible pain, yet not to harm him, but to lead him 
to repentance and improvement. The Oriental style, which delights 
in strong expressions, contains many kindred forms of expression. 
[Comp. the passages in Tholuck and Reiche in loc.] Gléckler 
thinks that the figure is taken from laying coals on pots in order to 
soften hard meats, and, consequently, that. the meaning is—Thou 
shalt soften his hard heart ; but this is quite erroneous.—Zpevo, 
from owpé¢, a heap, is also found in 2 Tim. iii. 6. 


§ 18—Or OBEDIENCE. 
(XIII. 1-14.) 


Without any apparent connexion, there follow exhortations to 
obedience towards authority. According, however, to the manner 
which we have indicated of understanding xii. 14-21, the discussion 
which follows is very naturally connected with those verses. The 
hostile element, against which Paul had hitherto directed the beha- 

* In other respects the Latin Spatiwn dare tre, would suit well with this interpreta- 
* tion. Perhaps Lactantius had an eye to the passage before us when he wrote, Lauda- 


rem, si, cwm fuisset tratus, dedisset ire sue spatium, ut haberet modum castigatio. De 
Tra. c. 8. 
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viour of the Christian in his private relations, met the church of the 
apostolic age as in a concentrated form, in the civil power of the 
Roman empire. A wrong conception of the idea of Christian free- 
dom might, therefore, easily have misled the Christians to place 
themselves in a false relation towards the heathen authorities ; as it 
is well known that among the Jews the party of Judas the Galilean 
made it an article of faith that it was unlawful to pay tribute to 
heathens, inasmuch as the genuine Jew could recognize Jehovah 
alone as the king of the Theocracy, according to Deut. xvii. 15, 
(Comp. at Acts v. 37, and Josephus Antigq. xviii. 1, 1, Bell. Jud. ii. 
9.) In the statement of Suetonius (Claud. c. 25), that the Jews of 
Rome made a commotion under the leadership of one Chrestus, 
there is perhaps an indication that a portion of the Roman Chris- 
tians, in their lively feeling of Christian liberty, may not have quite 
rightly apprehended their relation towards the authorities. If, now, 
we consider that the Epistle to the Romans was written under Nero, 
after Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, with their abominations 
and madness, had already passed over the scene, there appears in 
the following exhortation a greatness and purity of thought strik- 
ingly contrasting with the malice and baseness which were mani- 
fested in the ruling power of the Roman empire. This purity and 
truth could not but at the same time carry in it the power of renew- 
ing the youth of the whole old and corrupted world, and of restoring 
it for a series of ages. At present we look forth into a world which 
has in like manner passed into corruption, in which “the people are 
become wild and desolate because prophecy is nothing heeded ;” it 
becomes essential, then, that the law be again administered as from 
above, and that the doctrine of holy Scripture respecting the magis- 
tracy, as God’s representative on earth, should be anew established. 
(Ver, 1—The precept of obedience towards the magistracy is 
one of universal extent, so that no one may suppose himself released 
from it by attaining a high degree of spiritual advancement, or the 
like ; hence it is said, “let every soul,” etc, néoa pvy7 trotaccécbw 
—= tps, t.e., fxaoroc, By the term égovoia, Paul designates the 
magistracy in the widest sense, and under it we must understand 
not only the emperor and the highest official authorities, but also 
the inferior authorities which act only in his name. The predicate 
drrepévovoae designates’ them as actually existing, as having the power 
in their hands, and answers to the following ai d& ovoa, The dé in 
al d& ovoat is to be understood as explicative not as adversative. By 
this the believer is exempted from all investigation as to the right- 
fulness or the origin of an actually subsisting power ; in that which 
subsists he sees the ordinance of God, although it may be only pro- 
visional,* Notwithstanding, however, this unconditional subjection 


* The question how the believer ought to act in the perplexing transitions from one 
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to the human government, there is no one further removed than the 
Christian from the service of men ; in the magistracy, as in all other 
relations, he serves his God alone. Every authority by the grace of 
the people, leads to frightful tyranny of man, even under the mild- 
est rule ; the magistracy, regarded and conceived of as by the grace 
of God, is a ministry of God, even if a Nero sits on the throne. Thus 
the believer is servant of none save his God, and yet is subject to 
every one who has power over him ; thus only is true freedom com- 
patible with order ; the freedom which is independent of God has 
within it the element of the most fearful confusion. In this represen- 
tation, however, the apostle’s idea, ob yap éorev eovoia ei jun aro 
(or, according to another, and perhaps more correct reading, 170) 
Ge00, there is no power except from God, appears very remarkable. 
Was a Nero of God ? But of course the person of the ruler is to 
be separated from his office, and then we must certainly say that 
Nero’s office was of God ; even the worst government is better than 
anarchy, and whatever such a government still contains of the ele~ 
ments of order, that is of God. But are there not absolutely un- 
godly powers, which come into being by sedition or other evil 
means? Are these also cf God? Certainly they are so, in as far 
as they come into actual and manifest existence.* We must here 
apply the same principles which were laid down in ix. 1, with re- 
spect to the phenomena of evil generally. All evil which comes 
into existence has been willed by God, not as evil, but as a phenom- 
enon ; and thus too it is with powers which originate through sin. 
The Christian, who as such knows himself to be the citizen of a higher 
world, has not (wnless he be also obliged thereto by his civil rela- 
tions), to go into investigations as to the rightfulness of the subsist- 
ing power, which besides are generally of great difficulty, and hence 
cannot possibly be devolved on each individual ; he belongs to that 
power to which God has given the sway over him. Evil govern- 
ments have their judge in God alone, not in men, 

Ver, 2.—Hence the act of resistance to the magistracy, inde- 
pendently of the motives which at the utmost may render it less 
criminal, but never can excuse it—is, as such, a resistance to God’s 
government to another, e. g., in revolutions, especially at what point a newly-arisen 
government is to be regarded as de facto subsisting, is not referred to by the apostle ; 
because, on account of the multiplicity of circumstances which are conceivable in such 
cases, it is impossible to lay down any objective rules on the subject. 

* Reiche is altogether wrong in his understanding of this passage, inasmuch as he 
thinks that the recognition of every de facto government, as of God’s willing, is errone- 
ous, and that we must only extend what is predicated to good governments. For, according 
to this principle, every one is left to consider the power above him as good or bad, at 

_ pleasure, and thus an opening is made for any revolutions. The apostolic principle alone 
wholly prevents them, since by it both good and evil governments are warranted in de- 


manding obedience. But the moment when a government is to be regarded as de facto 
subsisting, cannot (as has been already observed) be determined by objective rules. 
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ordinance, and whosoever has been guilty of it falls under the Divine 
judgment. But here arises the question, Why does not the apostle 
mention that the magistracy may also require something contrary 
to God’s command, and that in this case it is not to be obeyed (ac- 
cording to the saying in Acts iv. 19 ; v. 29, that “we ought to obey 
God rather than men,” on which the observations in the comment- 
ary are to be compared), since surely such cases were of very fre- 
quent occurrence, in the apostolic age especially ? The reason of 
his silence is, undoubtedly, because it is in the nature of the thing 
itself, that, as God’s ordinance is to be recognized in the magistracy 
and in its will, the will of God has precedence of the magistrate’s 
command, where the one is against the other ; inasmuch as in such 
cases the latter has ceased to be what it was meant to be. Unques- 
tionable, however, as is the abstract principle—that we must obey God 
rather than men, hence, even than the magistracy—it is still difficult to 
reduce to definite rules the application of it in the concrete circum- 
stances. The Mennonite finds a conflict between the order of the 
magistrate and God’s commandment in the requisition to become a 
soldier ; the Quaker and other parties in other points. Holy Scrip- 
ture, therefore, has not gone into any specifications on the subject, 
because it is always a question involving the most special considera- 
tions, both external and internal, to decide what is the right course 
in the specific case. This only it maintains without reserve—that 
the fundamental character of the Christian must always be endur- 
ance, and that no force and no injustice can justify him in opposing 
the subsisting authority by act, whether in a negative or in a posi- 
tive shape. 

(Koiua AapBdvery is according to the analogy of the Hebrew xv: 
vete, comp, James ii. 1. Under xpiva it is best to include physical 
and moral, temporal and eternal injuries, inasmuch as these are all 
regarded as the punishment of disobedience which God lays on us.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—Without allowing himself to be in the slightest de- 
gree prejudiced or embittered by the state of things which was before 
him in the Roman empire, the Apostle Paul holds exclusively to the 
idea of government, which is indeed never wholly realised, because 
the government is represented by sinful men, but which yet may be 
recognized even in the worst magistracy, inasmuch as this is under 
a necessity for the sake of its own existence, of upholding social 
order in essentials. Hence the magistracy appears as a blessing for 
every one, even for such as should suffer from it through individual 
acts of injustice which proceed from it. Hence results, then, the 
simple exhortation to do that which is good, which lies essentially 
at the foundation of all laws ; for only he who does what is evil need 
fear the magistrate. 

(In ver. 8, very many considerable critical authorities, instead of 
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the genitive plural, read the dative singular—r6 dya06 épyo, dada Th 
xard, Tio me, also, as to Reiche, this appears to deserve the prefer- 
ence over the usual reading, since the collective use of éeyov might 
easily be mistaken.—In ver. 4, the phrase pdyaipay gopsiv, bear the 
sword, denotes the power of punishment in general, not merely the 
right over life and death, which is but the highest exercise of that 
power. The expression is commonly understood of the dagger which 
the emperors were in the habit of carrying as an ensign of the judi- 
cial power. [Sueton. Galba, c. 11, Tacit. Hist. iii.68.] The punish- 
ments inflicted by the magistracy, therefore, are God’s punishments, 
since it is his minister ; as to which it must again be kept in view 
that Paul argues from the essential idea of the magistracy, which 
cannot be done away with by individual exceptions.) 

Vers. 5-7.—Hence, consequently, fear alone cannot be the mo- 
tive of obedience, but the consciousness of the good itself which 
results to every one from the orderly arrangements of the state. For 
this reason are to be fulfilled even those duties which appear more 
trivial, and therefore are very readily neglected ; the trivial is 
closely connected with the great—with the fundamental tone of 
the mind. 

(Ver. 5.—’Avdyxn denotes, not any outward force, but that 
moral compulsion which the truth exercises. The two terms dey%, 
wrath, and oveidnoc, conscience, are to be differently referred ; 

the former to the magistracy, the latter to the believer—Ver. 6. 
_ Tedcire must, on account of the preceding ydp, be the indicative, not 
the imperative—“ For this cause, 7. e., inasmuch as ye recognize 
this right of the rulers, it is that ye pay tribute.’ In the words 
which follow, the Ae:tovpyot might be the officers who gather the 
tribute, who must be active for this very purpose [s/¢ abtd rodro, for 
the collection of it]. But in that case, npooxaprepotvtes must be taken 
as the sulyect, which, however, would require the article. It is 
better, therefore, to supply, with De Wette, the leading notion of 
the whole sentence, deyovres, and to translate “ for they, the rulers, 
are God’s ministers, who attend upon this very thing,” viz., the 
Astrovpyeiv, ‘This construction, indeed, is not without difficulty ; 
for there is a hardness in taking from the Aetovpyot Cot elot the 
notion of Ae:tovpyeiv, and referring to this the eic aitd trodto with 
mpooxaptepetv, which also does not suit perfectly with it; but yet it 
seems to me preferable to the other.—In ver. 7 it is a mistake to 
refer, with Reiche, the dmédore maéov to all men indifferently ; the 
ideas which follow relate undoubtedly to the authorities, and hence 
the reference here is merely to gradations among the authorities. 
The extension of the idea at the 8th verse, must not be supposed 
to have an influence at ver. 7. The only question is, for what 
reason Paul chose precisely this relation of the clause. Probably, 
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as already intimated, that the special might be represented as 
founded in the general ; whoever fears and honours the prince, 
will pay scot-and toll to his officers—®dpo¢ denotes taxes on per- 
sons, TéAoc on things.—'A7ddore is to be supplied with the datives, 
—How careful the early Christians were, even in this point, which 
is so often treated with disregard, appears from ‘Tertullian’s 
Apolog. c. 42.) 

Vers. 8-10.—With a remarkably spirited turn Paul, in the fol- 
lowing verses, again passes to the subject of love, as the security 
for the fulfilment of this, as of all other commands of God. The 
apostle keeps to the idea of debt, and characterizes love as the only 
debt which can never be cleared off, which the Christian may owe 
with honour. The whole ethical part of this epistle is in substance 
as much a representation of the nature of love as the doctrinal part 
is an exposition of the nature of faith, and the supplement to that 
part (chs. ix.—xi.) of hope; hence the apostle can from any point 
revert to love, which is the fulfilling of the law. In the first 
verses the apostle probably had in his mind the word of Christ, 
Matth. xxii. 40, on which compare the observations in my com- 
mentary. 

(In ver. 8, d¢eidete is to be taken imperatively—“ ye should not, 
must not owe anything !” Mydév is used, and not ovdév, in order to 
give prominence to the suljective application ;* according to the 
various degrees of spiritual illumination and development the idea 
of indebtedness contracts or expands—love alone has the wonderful 
quality that the more it is practised the more amply it unfolds itself, 
and rises in its claims. While, therefore, in other circumstances a 
man stands better in proportion as he owes less, love is in the best 
condition the more it feels itself in debt.t Reiche’s objections to 
this idea are altogether mistaken. The ground of his error is, that 
he conceives of love as a commandment, which is true only in refer- 
ence to the Old Testament ; whereas, according to the apostolical 
view, it is an element, a power, namely, the life of God in man. 
Hence love is as inexhaustible as God himself, and is the absolute 
fulfilment of the law. In man, however, love is growing, and con- 
sequently, is only the fulfilment of the law in approximation. —Ver. 
9 observes no exact order ; hence the sixth commandment stands 
first. The addition 0d pevdouaptupjoec¢ is spurious according to the 
best critical authorities—On Adyoc comp. at ix. 6.—’AvakepadAawodobae 
to comprehend under one chief idea [xepéAacov]; it also occurs in 
Eph. i. 10.—As to the quotation comp. on Mark xii. 81 ; Levit. 


* Taking ddeZAete (as doubtless it should be) with Olshausen as imperative, odév would 


be a so.ecism.—[K. : ih 
+ Augustine says, with equal beauty and truth, Amor eum redditur, non amithtur, sed 


reddendo multiplicatur. 
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xix. 18.—Ver. 10. IA7jpopua is chosen merely on account of terA7jouxe, 
ver, 8, and denotes perfect observance.) 

Vers, 11, 12.—The exhortation to love is indeed one of universal 
force, and is already found in the Old Testament ; yet under the 
New Testament dispensation it has assuredly a peculiar significance.* 
For in the Old Testament the precept of love is intended chiefly to 
awaken the consciousness of the want of it; whereas in the New 
Testament, on the contrary, it is present as a real source of power. 
To this character of the New Testament the apostle refers, by way 
of giving point to his exhortation. The time before Christ is in his 
view the period of night, of men’s unconsciousness as to their higher 
origin ; the time since Christ, on the other hand, is the day, since 
the Sun of Righteousness sheds forth his beams, since the true con- 
sciousness has become awake in man. With this figure, of day and 
night, light and darkness, sleep and waking, Paul proceeds to blend 
a second, of putting on armour, in regard to which compare par- 
ticulars at Eph. vi. The man who has awaked goes also into the 
fight which is appointed for him, and arms himself for it with the 
armour of light, or of the Spirit. (Comp. Rom. vi. 13.) The only 
difficulty which can be felt here is in the words viv yap éyyttepor 
qv 1) owrnpia, 7 6te émtotevoauer, for now is our salvation nearer 
than when we believed. These evidently point to the second coming 
of Christ, and the perfecting of humanity which will then take 
place, and which is here denoted by owrypia, Consequently the viv 
and its answering 7j 6re apply to the time when Paul wrote, as opposed 
to the time of the first conversion. ‘ Salvation is nearer to us than 
at the time when we embraced the faith.” We need not, however, 
conclude from this passage that the apostle, at the date of this epis- 
tle, continued to expect the second advent in his own lifetime ; he 
says, indeed, no more than that they have advanced nearer to this 
great concluding act of the world’s history. (Comp. on xi. 13, 14.) 
The exhortation to the faithful, to put off the works of darkness, ig 
rather a reminding of the resolution already formed at their baptism 
and which should be daily renewed. ‘ 

(Ver, 11.—Supply toootr@ wéddrov with kai toiro, Comp. Heb. 
x. 25,.—Kaupéc is the general character of the time, dea the strictly 
temporal clement.—The parenthesis is not to be placed [with Gries- 
bach] after yyeev, but after émorevoayer; the words 7) wé x. 7. A, 
are a most exact description of xacpdc.—Ver. 12. On TpokonTW, COMp, 
Luke ii. 52. Here the idea of growth, increase, has combined with 
it the sense of being completed, passed by. Reiche erroneously de- 
rives drobépeba from drobéw, instead of from drortOnuw.) 


* Vers. 11-14 are historically remarkable, inasmuch as they were the means of the 
conversion of Augustine, that greatest teacher of the church before the Reformation.— 
[Confess. viii. 29.] 
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Vers, 13, 14—The admonitions which here follow, refer not so 
much to gross manifestations of fleshliness, which even the law pun- 
ishes, as to the subtler spiritual manifestations in evil thoughts 
and inclinations, which may be quelled by a careful discipline of the 
body. =) 

(Ver. 13.—Evoynudvwc is also found in 1 Cor. xiv. 40 ; 1 Thess. 
iv. 12.—Kéwoc, commessatio, properly roving about in villages, 
thence roving, dissoluteness, in general, Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3— 
Koirn, bed, put euphemistically for unchastity—Ver. 14. The phrase 
Xguorov évdvoacda is derived from the figure of a robe of righteous- 
ness [Is. lxi. 10]; it occurs again in the New Testament at Gal. iii. 
27. Profane writers also use drodvecOce and évdveoOa in like man- 
ner, in the sense of fashioning one’s self unlike or like a person. 
(Comp. Dion. Halic., xi., p. 689, Lucian in Gall. c. 19.) Tpdvorav 
Totelobat = TpovoeioOa, comp. xii. 17. The negative is, on account 
of the connexion with what follows, to be so taken as not to censure 
the care of the body as such, but only in excess, when it excites the 
lusts of the flesh. Hence we may supply obtwe dote after moreiobe, 
since the ei¢ denotes that operation which alone is intended to be 
forbidden. 


SECTION II. 


(XIV. 1—XYV. 13.) 
-Or Brsaviour In Turnes INDIFFERENT. 


By the transition which the contrast suggests, the apostle comes 
from the improper care of the body to the opposite error of improper 
‘asceticism, and shews how love ought to bear itself towards the 
maintainers of this tendency. ‘’he precepts which Paul gives with 
reference to this breathe the deepest truth, and real freedom, 7. e., im- 
partiality of spirit. The following section is the more important in 
proportion as the errors of believers have been, and still are, more 
frequent in respect of the so-called Adiaphora,; errors which might 
have been avoided if men had been at pains to apprehend the apos- 
tolic counsels more deeply in their inward meaning. Tr there are 
two classes of intermediate things ; (1) those connected with nioral 
laxity, and (2) others which are connected with moral strictness. It 
is only in respect of the latter that Scripture contains express ad- 
monitions, and especially in the passage before us; respecting the 
former, there are only the general observations as to keeping our- 
selves unspotted from the world. (2 Cor. vi. 14, seq.) There is 
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nowhere a direct prohibition of sharing in dancing, theatrical amuse- 
ments, and the like. This is, doubtless, in part to be explained by 
the circumstance that, in the apostolic age, the severe tone of feel- 
ing tended much rather to exaggerated strictness than to laxity. 
But assuredly this absence of directions has also its foundation in 
the entire procedure of the sacred writers. They do not begin with 
outward things, but first change, through God’s grace, the char- 
acter of men’s hearts, convinced that with this inward change out- 
ward changes will also be spontaneously effected. In the later ages 
of the church, as also at the present day, this course has often been 
reversed ; outward things are treated as all-determining, and from 
a forsaking of these a change of the inward man is expected. No 
heart, however, is regenerated by forsaking dances, plays, and other 
such indifferent things, but rather the heart which is renewed by 
regeneration will of itself lose its relish for such trifles. The cause 
of this unwise and unscriptural proceeding is chiefly to be sought in 
this—that men confound such indifferent things with positive Divine 
commands, and treat the former like the latter. It is, indeed, true 
that nothing is morally indifferent, and that the most trivial thing 
may be good or evil according to the mind with which it is done ; 
but, nevertheless, the notion of things indifferent (adiaphora) is 
correct, and is necessary in ethics. For that which is denounced by 
Divine laws must never be done under any conceivable circumstances; 
thus we must never steal, commit adultery, or abuse the name of 
God. But with the Adiaphora it is otherwise. In these it is not 
the act as such, that is sin, but the circumstances under which, the 
manner in which, it is done. Now, because in these matters the 
question is usually about subjective conditions, on which depends 
their moral worth or unworthiness, holy Scripture wisely avoids de- 
termining as to things indifferent by objective commands, but seeks 
always to influence the subjective conditions, in order thereby to sanc- 
tify the whole, According to these principles Paul proceeds here ag 
elsewhere, He does not command— Ye shall eat flesh, ye shall drink 
wine—although, in an objective view, he held the asceticism in ques- 
tion to be wrong, but he exhorts to treat with forbearance those who 
maintain it, and expects their deliverance from that error to result 
gradually from the gently transforming power of the Spirit of God. 


§ 19. Or Bearine with THE WEAK. 


(XIV. 1-23.) 


Vers. 1, 2.—The particularity with which Paul treats these asce- 
tics, leads us naturally to suppose that they lived in Rome, and that 
the manner of behaving towards them had been a subject of discussion 
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there. It is, however, difficult to determine of what sect these 
ascetics were, since what Paul adduces respecting them seems 
applicable neither to rigid Jewish Christians, to Essene, nor to 
Gentile ascetics. For the first of these classes kept, indeed, the 
precepts of the Old Testament as to food, but they did not wholly 
avoid the use of flesh and wine,* as Paul reports of these Roman 
ascetics (xiv, 2, 21) ; for there is nothing to sustain the assumption 
tnat in the passages in question the subject is only the partak- 
ing of flesh offered in sacrifice to idols, and of wine used in libations. 
The Essene ascetics, on the other hand, whose life was similar 
(comp. Josephus Vit. § 2, in the description of the ascetic Banus), 
never lived in towns, but in the wilderness. And, again, Gentiles, 
who in the apostolic age also often practised a rigid asceticism, did 
not observe days in the manner related in xiv. 5 of the persons here. 
described. It is, therefore, most correct to suppose that in these 
ascetics we have before us persons in whom Jewish principles mainly 
prevailed, indeed, but in combination with Gentile elements. This 
appears especially from the passage, xv. 7, 8, where the “strong” 
are designated as Gentile, and the “‘ weak” as Jewish Christians. 
Such mixtures of elements, in themselves heterogeneous, are not in- 
conceivable in a time of such excitement as that of the apostles, 
Among the Neopythagoreans and other philosophical sects of the 
first century of Christianity, there had been developed a sort of 
ethico-religious eclecticism, which might easily call forth phengm- 
ena of this kind. Seneca describes, in his 108th Epistle, how he 
himself had for a time been engaged in a similar endeavour ; in op- 
pesition to the prevailing immorality and voluptuousness, many of 
the nobler spirits had recourse to rigid self-denial. Such a tendency 
must, indeed, have been repulsed by Pharisaical Judaism, but it 
might very readily amalgamate with Essene elements. LHclectics of 
this kind, then, when they had become Christians, still persevered 
in their accustomed way of life ; and Paul desires that they may 
not be disturbed in it, since they did not insist on it as necessary to 
salvation, as the Jewish Christians of Galatia insisted on circum- 
cision. In any case, these ascetics must be altogether and most 
carefully distinguished from the pharisaical Jewish Christians, who 
everywhere persecuted Paul, and against whom he wrote the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. (Comp. Introd. § 8.) These Jewish Christians 
were fanatics who carried on attacks against the apostle ; whereas 
the Roman ascetics appear to have been quiet, anxious persons, who 

* Still, such a form of asceticism might easily be developed in Jewish Christians out 
of the Nazarite rule, as appears, among other instances, from that of James, the Lord’s 
brother, which Hegesippus relates (in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. ii. 23)—oivov xa? aixepa ovn 
émvev, obd8 tupdyov ipaye, he drank no wine and strong drink, nor ate of anything which had 
life. (Comp. my Monwm. Hist. Eccl. i, p.11.) Jewish ascetics will be spoken of more 
particularly in the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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were merely unable from scruples of conscience to disengage them- 
selves from their accustomed observations, but did not affect to lay 
down rules for others. 

(In ver. 1, mpocAapBdveoba signifies forwarding, helpful, support. 
—M)7} ei¢ dtaxpicetc dtadoytoudy sc. A0wot. Avdxptorc is opposed to téotte, 
as a state of internal wavering or uncertainty. The dodevety niotes, 
being weak in faith, marks not so much the wavering itself, as the 
source of it—the powerlessness of the principle of faith—The con- 
jecture did Aoycouev is unnecessary ; the thoughts are represented as 
brought, in the weak, into a state of uncertainty——Ver. 2. The form 
ddéxava éobiew, eating herbs, indicates not only the refraining from 
the use of sacrificial] flesh, or of animals forbidden in the law, but 
the avoiding of all use of flesh—an abstinence which did not exist in 
the Jews as such. Adyava denotes all sorts of vegetables as opposed 
to flesh.) 

Vers. 8, 4—Both parties, as well the weaker as the stronger, 
are then warned against one-sided judging of others ; the decision is 
to be left to God, who alone can begin and complete the work of re- 
generation. 

(Ver. 3.—Kpivewy has the sense of kataxpivery, It is not judging 
as to the objective ground or want of ground that is forbidden, but 
determining as to personal guilt in the matter—condemning.—IIo- 
oeAdGBero has reference to ver. 1, but is used in a modified sense, as 
it here relates to reception into the church.—Ver. 4 proves this idea 
from the circumstance that no believer is lord over another, but all 
are God’s servants, and to him consequently the case of his servants 
is also to be left ; by judging, we place ourselves above the servants, 
of whom, however, we ourselves are ; it is, as it were, God’s own 
affair to keep his servants for himself, and if man thinks to assume 
the care of it, he invades God’s province. The form orj«w, formed 
by apheresis from for7«a, is very often used by Paul. Beyond his 
writings, it occurs in the New Testament only in Mark xi. 25.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—It might be supposed that a new class of persons is 
here spoken of ; but, from the manner in which the eating is mixed 
up with the observance of days in ver. 6, this is not probable. It 
accords, also, with the whole tendency of such anxious religionists, 
that, where the one scruple exists, the other developes itself likewise, 
For such points of difference, also, the apostle recommends forbear- 
ance towards the weak, and that,each should act faithfully according 
to his own subjective conviction. If this be observed, and that with 
an entire reference to God, he by his Spirit guides to the objectively 
right view also. 

(Ver. 5.—By the forms jjépav xpivery or gpovetv is expressed the 
attaching a value to days, such as Sabbaths, new-moons, and the 
like, Kpévew signifies examination and selection > Ppoveiv, careful 
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consideration, valuation.—Koivery néoay iuépav expresses the original 
apostclic view, which did not distinguish particular festivals, because 
to it the whole life in Christ had become one festival. As, how- 
ever, the season of the church’s prime passed away, the necessity 
could not but at the same time have again made itself felt, of giving 
prominence to festal points of light in the general current of every- 
day life. An Old-Testament observance of the Sabbath, such, 
for example, as prevails in England, is, according to this passage, 
assuredly not that which is objectively correct.* The requisite for 
each of these positions—neither of which alters the essence of the 
gospel—is an assured conviction, éxaorto¢ év 76 idiw vot tAnoopopeiobw. 
—On rAnpodopeica, the opposite of draxpivecba, see on Rom. iv. 
21.—In ver. 6 the words kai 6 yu) ppovdv—opovei are omitted by very 
many important MSS. ; the context, however, imperatively requires 
them, and they seem, consequently, to have been omitted only be- 
cause the copyists were misled by the homoioteleuton.) 

Vers. 7-9.—An unreserved devotedness to the Lord is ever the 
essential element of the Christian life; whatever can consist with 
this may be willingly borne with ina brother. It is not until some- 
thing is remarked in a brother, which might interfere with this de- 
votion, that love acquires a right to be jealous. The contrasts of 
living and dying would seem not merely to denote absoluteness, but, 
as ver. 10 shews, to point to the idea of the Divine judgment, by 
which all human judgment is excluded. (Ver. 7. The Christian is 
neither another’s nor his own; he is wholly God’s; as in marriage 
the wife devotes herself wholly to her husband. The present forms, 
oh, dnoOvjcKe, express the ideal, which, indeed, is not always actu- 
ally realized. The believer, however, must always keep before him 
the ideal in its absoluteness ; he must always regard it as his task 
to bear himself as betrothed unto the Lord, in order that by degrees 
he may perfectly realize it. Ver. 8. The conjunctive dro6vjonuper 
is not to be explained with Reiche, from the apostolical view that 
Christ might come again before the death of many who were then 
alive—an opinion which we are convinced that Paul had ceased to 
entertain at the date of this epistle—but by the uncertainty of the 
moment of death. *The indicative, which is found in many MSS., is 
assuredly to be rejected.—This union of the faithful with the Lord 
for death and life, is then, in ver. 9, regarded as the essential object 
of his work. The life and deathof Christ were, so to speak, an ac- 
quisition, a purchase, a conquest of the living and the dead ; with 
this, his property, no one may interfere. A profound and powerfully 
practical idea! Whosoever knows himself to be thus bound to the 
Lord of the world, will not wish to belong to any other, and will 

* [On this subject see Mr. Vansittart Neale’s Essay on “Feasts and Fasts,” London, 
1845.] 
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loose all ties which might still hold him !—The readings vary greatly 
in the words of ver. 9, al dméOave kat &noev, The first cai is decid- 
edly to be rejected ; it would seem to have been added only on ac- 
count of the xai vexpdv. The variations in the verbs undoubtedly 
arose from their position ; it seemed that éjoev should stand first, 
or, if eternal life were denoted, it seemed that the present was re- 
quired. Hence éyoev was taken in the sense of dvéfnoev or avéorn, 
It is probable that sometimes one, sometimes the other, of these ex- 
pressions, was at first written in the margin, and that from it some- 
times one, sometimes both were adopted with the text. The explana- 
tion of é¢ya¢ (which is, at all events, the right reading), as an aorist and 
in this position, is indeed not free from difficulty. To take it at once 
as equivalent to dvé{noe is altogether inadmissible ; even where the 
resurrection is referred to, the simple verb always employs the present, 
never the aorist [comp. Rom. vi. 10 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4], even although 
an aorist preceded. But to explain the aorist, with Meyer, by sup- 
posing that it is intended to mark the beginning of the condition, is 
altogether a perversion ; for, in the first place, there is no motive 
for marking the beginning ; and further, this applies only to states 
in time, not to those of eternity. The simplest explanation is to 
assume a hysteron-proteron (7. e. == &yoe Kat dné0avev), and to uo- 
derstand énoe of the earthly life of Christ, since ¢évre¢ also denotes 
those who are alive on earth. By his perfect participation in the 
life of earth and its necessities, the Lord has won for himself the 
right of dominion over man. [Comp. Heb. ii. 17,18] This trans- 
position was no doubt caused by the circumstance that the idea of 
dying immediately preceded, and that Paul wished to connect with 
this the parallel with the Saviour.) 

Vers. 10-12—The universal equality of all believers, notwith- 
standing their inward differences, admits, then, no judgment of 
one respecting another ; each has to give account for himself in 
the general judgment. If, however, believers, as well as others, are 
here represented as appearing before the judgment- seat of God) 
whereas, in J ohn i il. 18 it is said that “ whosoever believeth on hia 
is not judged, ”* the seeming difference is to be explained by the con- 
sideration that the Divine declaration of exemption from judgment 
may itself be regarded as an act of judgment. The fundamental 
idea of judgment i is the separating from the mass, the joining to- 
gether of what is akin ; where this separation has already taken 
place, as in the case of believers (1 Cor. xi. 31) it cannot, of course, 
be again executed in the proper sense ; God, however, may recog- 
nize it as executed, and thus the sidgnientd 1S here to be understood. 

(Ver. 10.—On Bina, comp. at Matth. xxvii. 19, and 2 Cor. v. 10.— 
For Xpvorod, I read, with Lachmann and Reiche, supported by the 


* Eng. Vers.—‘ Condemned.” 
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authorities A.D.E.F.G. Oc0d, since Xpuorod might easily have been 
substituted on account of the preceding words.—Ver. 11. The quota- 
tion is from Is. xlv. 23, and is very free. It expresses, indeed, the 
idea of adoration only, but this is identical with the consciousness of 
dependence, which is here the subject. Reiche wrongly applies éfouoA0- 
yjoerat to confession of sins—which the parallelism absolutely forbids. 
Vers. 13-15.—The apostle follows up the negative view with the 
positive. He does not suppress the fact that the ascetics in question 
did not hold the objectively correct view ; but, as their subjective 
error was not essential, he exhorts other Christians not merely to 
abstain from condemning them, but even to accommodate themselves 
to them. These verses (with which the parallel verses, 1 Cor. viii. 
9, seq., are to be compared) furnish'a commentary on the apostolic 
saying as to becoming “a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the 
Gentiles” (1 Cor. ix. 20, seq.) For this idea may easily be misin- 
terpreted into an apostolic permission to accommodate ourselves to 
all weaknesses ; and then an inference might be drawn, that the 
Reformers erred in refusing to keep the fasts with the Roman Cath- 
olics. But with these the question was not merely of fasting, but 
of fasting as a means to salvation, and as a meritorious work ; 
whereas the ascetics of Rome had no such idea of their fasts ; and 
it was on this account only that the apostle could, without injury to 
the truth, advise accommodation to them.* Again, the idea in ver. 
14 is difficult—oidéy kody dv adbrov, nothing is unclean in itself, 
compared with ver. 20, For by this the laws as to food in the Old 
Testament appear degraded to merely capricious ordinances—which 
scarcely harmonizes with their Divine origin. The apostle, indeed, 
does not here refer immediately to the rules of the Old Testament ; 
for the Roman ascetics did not adhere closely to these, but went far 
beyond them ; but yet they doubtless presupposed these rules, and 
only thought to do an opus supererogatorium if they ate no flesh 
whatever, and abstained from all wine. There is, therefore, good 
ground for inquiring into the relation of these apostolical declara- 
tions to the laws laid down as to food in the Old Testament. Now 
these laws cannot be merely capricious injunctions ; we cannot con- 
ceive that God might also have declared other animals to be unclean 
than those which he has declared. In the creatures which were de- 
clared unclean, the sin of nature must be supposed to have been most 
remarkably concentrated ; and in any case it would seem that, since 
all nature is defiled by the Fall (comp. on the «riote at viii. 18, seq.), 
it might rather be said that nothing is clean than that all things 


* This is most clearly shewn by 1 Tim. iv. 1, seq., where Paul reckons among doc- 
trines of devils the forbidding to marry, and the abstaining from meats which God has 
created. This, however, applies only to such as make it a principle of doctrine that, for 
the sake of salvation, men must not eat this or that kind of food. 
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are so. Further, we must say that Paul would have assuredly dis- 
approved that any one under the law should allow himself in not 
observing the regulations as to food ; which yet would have been 
objectively right, if none of the forbidden animals had been in itself 
unclean. We can and may, consequently, understand the apostle’s 
idea only in this sense—that through Christ and his sanctifying in- 
fluence the creation has been restored to purity and holiness. [If it 
should be said that this influence does not manifest itself as yet, but 
(according to viii. 18) only at the end of the world, and that nature 
still appears as unholy and unclean—the answer is, that this is 
doubtless true, but that (1), as is often the case, the inchoate work 
of Christ is already regarded as complete, and (2) the superior force 
of Christ’s power in believers neutralizes the slighter influences 
from nature in such a way that they become immediately null. The 
passage before us is therefore to be taken exactly as 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, 
where it is said that “every creature of God is good, for it is sanc- 
tified by the word of God and prayer.” 

(Ver. 14——We might be inclined to connect év kvpio ‘Inood with 
what follows, rather than with rérecovac, but that the position of 
the words is against it. Still the mention of the Christian convic- 
tion suggests the idea that Adam’s fall and its consequences are 
not to be thought of as removed, until removed by Christ.—Ver. 15. 
’Exeivoy drdAave, destroy him, refers of course to the shalzing the 
person in his persuasion, and the consequent wavering and doubting 
as to everything, so that eternal perdition is indicated as its possible 
result.—The value of even the poorest and weakest brother cannot 
be made more strongly prominent than by the words trép ob Xovoric 
aréOave, for whom Christ died.) 

Vers. 16-18.—Consequently the point is, to distinguish between 
what is and what is not essential, for which purpose indeed the dis- 
tinguishing principle, the Holy Ghost, is necessarily required. (Ver. 
16, BAacdnpetoOw is of course to be understood as meaning : Do not 
by your conduct give occasion that the good which has been mani- 
fested in you be disparaged Ver,—17. BaovAeia tr. 0. is the community 
of life which Christ has brought in and founded, conceived in the 
widest sense, both as external and internal. [Comp. Comm. on 
Matth. iii. 2.] Bpdove kai réoe¢ is a brief expression for attaching im- 

portance to eating and drinking, whether by abstaining from certain 
things or by eating of everything. We might have expected that 
freedom [éAevOepia] would be specially mentioned ; but since this 
might itself be also carried to a faulty extreme, Paul puts the general 
idea of righteousness. The words év Ivevuare dyiw, in the Holy Ghost, 
are to be extended to all the three points named ; for it is intended 
precisely to exclude the se/f-righteousness to which a mistaken ascet- 
icism so readily leads. Hence also éy totrw and not tovroe is to be 
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read in ver. 18; for with the principle of the Holy Ghost, all indi- 
vidual virtues are implied.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—F rom this fundamental principle of the Christian 
life the apostle proceeds to deduce an exhortation to strive after 
peace, and to edify God’s building, not to destroy it by unwise and 
unseasonable instruction. The persuasion of liberty in such matters 
must be organically developed from within. 

(After GAdjaovs, D.E.F.G. have pvAdgwper, which, however, can 
scarcely be more than an addition of the copyists.) 

Vers. 21-23.—“ All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient” (1 Cor. vi. 12); to this Pauline principle the follow- 
ing exhortation reverts. In cases where one from personal conviction 
does or refrains from a certain thing, without making his own prac- 
tice an objective law, his conviction is to be honoured by the stronger 
believer through voluntary abstinence ; for in such indifferent things 
the subjective conviction is the rule of action. For that so import- 
ant moral principle, “whatever is not of faith is sin” (ray 6 obm é« 
nlotewe, duapria éotiv), is throughout to be taken with this necessary 
restriction, if it is not to lead to the grossest errors. Where positive 
commands or prohibitions of God are in question, the subjective con- 
viction has absolutely no voice.* As already remarked at ver. 1, no 
conceivable grounds can be a sufficient motive for the suspension of 
a positive command of God. But in Adiaphora, 7. e., not in mor- 
ally indifferent cases (for such have no existence), but in cases for . 
which no positive rule can be laid down, because through circum- 
stances they may at one time be morally good, at another time 
wrong, and in which the greater or less development of the subjec- 
tivity has an influence—for Adiaphora, the personal conviction of 
the moment (%. ¢., the 7éorvc), is the decisive ground of determina- 
tion, Hence, also, we cannot say that true faith, correct conviction, 
alone may be the decisive ground which determines our action ; on 
the contrary, even that which is objectively false may be so. The 
conviction of these ascetics at Rome was of this objectively false na- 
ture, and yet Paul advises them to go on according to its dictates, 
until the Christian life should have developed within them a 
purer conviction. This, however, applies only in the case of such 


® An addition to Luke vi. 4, which is contained in the MS. D., is very highly instruc- 
tive for the understanding of this passage. It is, indeed, unquestionably spurious, and 
probably belongs to an apocryphal gospel; but the idea is genuinely Christian, and per- 
haps the whole incident related may have really taken place. It is there told that Jesus 
saw a man working on the Sabbath, and said to him, e oidac ti roceic, peaxdpcog el, ei 08 
py oldac, émukardpatog Kat mapaBarne ei Tov vouov, if thow KNOWEST what thou doest, thow 
art blessed ; but if thow knowest noi, thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the law. In 
these words, the eidévac expresses the same which is here signified by morevew, namely 
the settled subjective conviction. 
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Adiaphora; never in cases which are immutably fixed by appoint- 
ments of God. ; 

(In ver. 21, A. and C. omit the clause 7) oxavdadiceras 7} dobevel ; 
and indeed both these verbs appear to be merely supplied from what 
goes before—In ver. 22, the reading od riotuv ijy éyerg Kata ceavTov, 
éxe x. t. 2. only disturbs the thought ; yet it is supported by A.B.C.) 


§ 20. Curist AN Exampie oF BEARING WITH THE WEAK. 
(XY. 1-13.) 


That the insertion of the concluding doxology (xvi. 25-27), be- 
tween the xivth and xvth chapters is altogether unsuitable, has been 
fully shewn in the Introduction (§1). The connexion of the fol- 
lowing passage (xv. 1-13), with the precediug is so close, that the 
division of chapters should have been different. I+ is not until ver. 
14 that an entirely new subject comes in. The earlier verses are 
merely asetting-forth of Christ as a pattern of the conduct towards 
the weak recommended in chapter xiv. 

Vers. 1, 2—Paul here clearly distinguishes two classes among 
the Christians of Rome (and the same may be assumed as to all 
churches); the one includes the strong (dvvarot), the other, the weak 
(ddvvaror, dobeveic). The distinction between the two is to be sought 
in the degrees of spiritual development, especially of that knowledge 
(yvGorc), which gives insight into the peculiar connexion of doctrines 
and laws. Among these classes it is the duty of the stronger towards 
the weaker not to live after their own pleasure, but lovingly to bear 
with the infirmities of the others. 

(On équré dpéoxerv and 16 TAnoiov dpéoxerv, comp. 1 Cor. x. 33 ; 
Galat.i.10. It is the nature of love to go out of itself, to live not 
in itself but in others.) 

Ver. 3.—This love towards the weak manifested itself in perfect 
purity in the Saviour (Phil. ii. 7), who left all his glory to enter into 
the deepest ignominy for man. According to this conception, the 
quotation from Ps, lxix. 10 stands in exact connexion with the course 
of the apostle’s ideas. The living not for one’s own pleasure but 
for that of our neighbour is always a self-denial, which grieves the 
flesh ; this self-denial Christ practised in the purest form, as is 
manifested in his course of suffering. He loved those who hated 
him, and out of love willingly endured all the ignominy which 
they heaped on him, and all this for the building up of the work 
of God. 

(On quotations from the same Ixixth Psalm, compare Matth, 
xxvi. 39, seq.; John ii, 17, xix. 28; Rom. xi. 9, The citation is 
exactly from the LX X.) 
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Vers. 4-6.—Exactly as in the passage, Rom. iv. 28, 24 (on which 
compare the explanation), Paul again announces the important canon 
of interpretation—that the whole substance of Scripture is designed 
for man and for his instruction. It is not, therefore, to be understood 
according to its outward letter, but spiritually ; 2. ¢., according to 
the Eternal Spirit which pervades its whole substance, and which 
renders it a mirror of truth for all times and for all circumstances, 
This essential and abiding purport of the Scriptures, however, is 
recognized by the spiritual alone; it is Spirit alone that discerns 
and understands the Spirit. The reason why Paul here gives 
especial prominence to the ideas of patience and consolation is, 
because the relation of the weak members of the church of God 
itself has in it something especially trying,* and for this the believer 
requires above everything consolation and strength to endure. The 
apostle then expressly wishes his readers the communication of these 
gifts, in the hope that in their power all such differences may be 
overcome, and unity may be preserved. 

(Ver. 4.—On account of the chief idea of Scripture and its sig- 
nificancy for men, the words tév yeapsv are, with Reiche, to be re- 
ferred to both the preceding genitives, b7ouovic and. tapaxAjoewc, not, 
with De Wette, to the latter only. The intention here is, of course, 
to characterize Scripture as the channel of grace which God employs 
in order to work steadfastness and comfort in men.—Ver. 5. The 
expression Ocd¢ Tij¢ bropovijc Kal napaKxArjoews denotes the all-sufficient 
God as the real source of these gifts ; he may be designated accord- 
ing to all that is good and beautiful, because he includes all in him- 
self. Similar expressions occur Rom. xv. 13, 33 ; 1 Thess. v. 23; 2 
Cor. i. 3. On the former 92d¢ kat nat7p "Ijoot Xesorot, comp. on 2 
Cor. i. 3. For éuo0@vuadsv, comp. Acts i. 14.) 

Vers. 7, 8.—By a peculiar turn, Paul further sets forth the 
Lord as an example of merciful love towards the weak, in that out 
of mercy he called the Gentiles into his kingdom. It is evident 
that the Gentile Christians are here conceived of as the strong, and 
the Jewish Christians as the weak ; whence it follows that the Ro- 
man ascetics cannot possibly have derived their views from Gentile 
sources alone. But it has been fully shewn in the Introduction 
(§ 3), that these Roman Jewish Christians are not to be regarded as 
Judaisers in the same sense as the Galatians, In a peculiar manner 
the apostle now represents the relation of Christ to the Jews as a 

* The Christian does not make any claims on the world, since he knows that in it the 
Spirit of God is not; but so much the more does the believer, in the beginning of his 
life of faith, ake claims on the church. Every neophyte is a born Donatist ; he requires 
that the church should be the perfected kingdom of heaven! The continual striving with 
the weaknesses of the brethren is the most difficult self-denial for the brethren, even as in 


the Saviour’s life it was one of the most. trying necessities that he had unceasingly to 
contend with the perversities and weaknesses of his disciples. 
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matter of duty; because of the promises made to the fathers, it was 
in a manner necessary, for the sake of his truth, that God should 
send Christ to the Jews. It was therefore out of mere mercy that 
the gospel was preached to the Gentiles, inasmuch as they had no 
right to lay claim to the fulfilment of promises. The whole manner 
of representing the matter is, of course, to be understood ar’ dvOpw- 
nov ; for in a preceding part of the epistle (ch. x.), Paul had re- 
proved the Jews for the very fault of supposing that God owed them 
his favour. His object here is, to impress upon the Gentiles the ad- 
vantages of the Jews, and therefore he makes use of this particular 
form of stating the case. 

(Ver. 7.—On mpoorapBdvecOa comp. at xiv. 1. Ver. 8. Aéyw dé, 
“To wit I mean—I intend to say.” The title dudxovog mepeTouie, 
used of Christ, occurs only here. So strong an expression is inten- 
tionally chosen, in order to represent Israel in its exaltation. Baur 
has, without ground [comp. Introd. § 1.], declared the expression 
unpauline, and characterized the following inép dAndeiag Oe0d, on 
behalf of the truth of God, as containing too great a concession to 
the Jewish Christians. For in the dd«ovog there is only a reference 
to the devotedness of Christ, which is represented as a serving in 
Matth. xx. 28 also ; and that the salvation in Christ is primarily in- 
tended for the Jews, was clearly declared by the mpdrov in 1, 16, and 
in like manner in ix. 5, xi. 16, 28, as it is by Christ himself, Matth. 
xv. 24, All that it implies, therefore, is, that Israel is the people of 
the covenant, and that the truth of God requires that his promises 
be fulfiled upon it.) 

Vers, 9-13.—The calling of the Gentiles, as the idea which ac- 
tuates the apostle, is again represented by means of quotations from 
the Old Testament as purposed by God. The passages are taken 
from Ps, xviii. 49; Deut. xxxii. 43; Ps. exvii. 1; Is. xi.10. Paul 
almost entirely follows the LXX. in his citations. ¢ 

(Ver. 10.—'H yeagz is to be supplied to Aéyer.—In the quotation, 
ver. 10, the Hebrew text varies from the LX X., who perhaps read it 
differently —Ver. 12. ’Iecoat, Jesse, the father of David. The root 
of Jesse or David is Christ, as branch or son of David. Comp. Rev. 
v. 5, xxii. 16; Sirach xlvii. 22.—‘O dworduevog dpyev, “He who is 
born or destined for rule ;” for dvictacOa is here to be taken in the 
sense of “to appear, to announce one’s self as.’—Ver. 13. The 
triple év gave occasion for alterations ; some MSS. wholly omit év 76 
moreverv, Others the év before rH éAnid:x. But the not altogether 
proper accumulation of prepositions is itself an evidence for the 
correctness of the usual reading.) 
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SECTION III. 
(XV. 14—83.) 
6 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


The following section is really only a sort of appendage to the 
ethical part, which properly ends at xv. 18. The apostle begins by 
apologizing for the free admonitions which he has ventured to give 
to the Romans, and then gives information as to his intended travels, 
at the same time expressing a wish that he may be able to visit the 
Christians of Rome (xv. 22-83) 


§ 21. APoLoey. 
(XV. 14-21.) 


It seems at first sight somewhat strange that the apostle apolo- 
gises for his serious admonitions. It looks, as it were, worldly, that 
he, the apostle clothed with Divine authority, speaks as if he might 
possibly have been too bold in what he had said. Ver. 20, however, 
shews what induced him to this turn, Even although disciples of 
his might have been at work at Rome (comp. Introd. § 3), still Paul 
could not altogether regard the church in Rome as his own, since he 
had not been its founder. According, then, to his principle of never 
invading another’s field of labour, there arose in him the apprehen- 
sion, that his free-spoken language to the Romans might be made a 
crime by the Jewish opponents who everywhere followed in his track, 
and that by their insinuations the Romans might be prejudiced 
against him. This possible danger the apostle seeks to avert by the 
following captatio benevolentie, in which he places himself as a 
brother on a level with them (as in i. 12), without asserting his 
dignity as a teacher and an apostle of the Lord. Baur and Kling 
have altogether groundlessly taken offence at this. It is of course 
understood that here the question is not of any hypocritical or flat- 
tering captatio benevolentie, but of one which is pure and true, and - 
such Paul often makes use of. In 1 Cor. i. 4, seq., he praises the 
Corinthians, although he had much to blame in them. Of this kind 
are also the passages, 2 Cor. vii. 4, seq.; vii. 12, seq. 

Vers. 14-16.—If there had indeed been any contentions among 
the Romans like those in Galatia, ver. 14 would contain an untruth. 
The Roman church was really in a good condition (i. 8); hence Paul 
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could praise it with truth. His boldness in admonition he excuses 
on the ground of his high calling, which (he says) makes the Gen- 
tile world his especial care, and makes it his task to prepare it as a 
holy sacrifice, well-pleasing to God. 

(Ver. 14.—Kai abric¢ éyé, “ I as well as others,” even although in 
appearance my admonitions indicate the contrary.—AyaOwoivn is 
also found Eph. v. 9 ; 2 Thess. i. 11. It belongs to the later Greek. 
As this denotes the condition, so does yvéorc the knowledge respect- 
ing it ; these two elements constitute the capacity for admonishing 
[ vovOereiv.]—Ver. 15. On account of the dro pépovc, the toAunpdtepov 
cannot apply to the writing itself, but only to the manner of writing 
in some parts, especially from ch, xi. onwards.—The words @¢ éra- 
vauirnoKkwy suppose everything to be before known to the Romans, 
and are, consequently, a mitigating expression.—Xdgc¢ signifies 
again, as in xil, 3, the apostleship.—Ver. 16. Paul by a grand figure 
represents himself as an officiating priest [Ae:tovpyéc], and the Gen- 
tile world as a great sacrifice to be consecrated to God [meoc¢opd], 
which he had to offer to God through the gospel [fepovpyecv], so that 
the whole Christian process of sanctification appears as an adorning 
of the sacrifice which is to be consecrated to God. <Ae:tovpyd¢ pro- 
perly signifies one who administers business of the state, and sec- 
ondarily often stands as equivalent to dudkovoc | Rom. xiii. 6]; by the 
LXX. it is commonly used of priestly servants,—‘Iepovpyeiv occurs 
in the New Testament only here ; it is the proper term for sacrific- 
ing. Hesychius explains lepovpyet by Ove, lepa épydgerat.) 

Vers. 17-19.—The mention of his apostolic calling very naturally 
leads the apostle on to speak of its blessed effects, which are such as 
to give him an apparent warrant for administering admonition to 
the Romans. The whole of this blessed efficacy he humbly refers 
to Christ, without claiming any part of it for himself. The help of 
the Lord, however, manifests itself quite as much through ordinary 
as through extraordinary supports. 

(Ver. 17.—Kavynote is to be taken as in iti. 27, in the sense of 
“occasion for boasting.”—Tda mpdc roy Gedy is to be taken as an ac- 
cusative absolute—“ as regards the cause of God.’—Ver, 18. The 
transition 1s somewhat obscure, and so is the term Aadéiv te Sy od 
x. 7. 2. If, however, we only take in its positive form the idea which 
is here negatively expressed, it is quite simple ; instead of saying— 
“ T shall not venture to bring forward anything which Christ hath not 
done by me,” the same idea may be thus expressed : “I shall never 
venture to glory in my deeds, but will proclaim the glory of Christ 
alone.”* Reiche’s objections to this way of taking it are not to the 

* The stress seems not in this passage to be laid upon Xpuoréc. It is not Christ's 


agency as distinguished from his own that the apostle here commemorates, but his own 
agency in Christ, which furnishes him ground of legitimate Christian glorying, as distin- 
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point. He supposes the negative to apply, not to the manner of the 
operation, but to the operation itself; and, moreover, that Paul 
could not intend here to disclaim the conversion of the Gentile 
world, inasmuch as in the preceding and following parts of the 
epistle he ascribes it to himself. But neither of these is necessary 
according to our explanation of the words. He does not disclaim 
the conversion, but regards himself wholly as Christ’s servant, and 
hence refers it wholly to the Lord. Consequently the idea is meant 
to refer precisely to the operation itself, and not to the manner of it, 
to which the interpretation here given in nowise constrains us.— 
Aéyw nai épyw signify the ordinary operation of grace ; év duvduer on- 
usiwv Kat Tepdtwv, that which is extraordinary—through charismata, 
for which comp. particulars at 1 Cor. xii. In the words év duvdper 
IIlvevpwatoc dyiov, the common source of both is named.—Ver. 19. 
IlAnpotv evayyédcov is certainly not a Chaldeism, according to the 
Chaldee -%s, which means, first, to jil2, and secondarily, to teach ;’ 
but like the form Adyov tAnpodv, to bring a discourse to an end, to 
speak fully to the end [Col. i. 25], it has the sense of “to pub- 
lish in its whole compass,” = xypiooev, That Paul visited Illyria 
itself, is nowhere related ; probably he only proceeded as far as the 
boundary of this province during his residence in Macedonia.) 

Ver. 20.—Paul feels himself further induced to mention the 
principle of his action as an apostle (Gal. ii.), according to which he 
wrought only where no one had before preached, to avoid building 
on another’s foundation. If indeed the passage oby érov wvoudoOn 
Xpiatéc¢, not where Christ was named, were literally taken, Paul would 
have been obliged to refrain from preaching at Rome also ; but, 1, 
no other apostle had preached there, and this was the very point of 
his determination, in order that their spheres of operation might not 
come into conflict ; and, 2, the population of Rome was greater than 
that of many a province, and, consequently, as several apostles 
might labour in different parts of the same province, so also Peter 
and Paul might preach together in Rome. 

(Ver. 20.—®cAoriyseto0a, properly to strive after honour, and. 

thence to strive with zeal in general, The accusative of the partici- 
ple refers to pe, ver. 19.—’Qvoudo6n means more than simply to be 
preached, viz., to be named as Saviour, t. e., to be acknowledged as 
such, Ver. 21 is quoted from Is. lii. 15, exactly after the LXX. 
Paul, in the citation, employs 7p? aitod as masculine, and refers it 


to Christ.) 


guished from the unfounded glorying of false apostles. The sentiment stated affirma- 
tively would then be: “I shall mention those things which Christ hath really wrought 
by me,” and no other (see 2 Cor. x.), and he then proceeds as if with the positive con- 
struction, to describe both the manner of Christ’s working through him (2 Cor. xii. 12), 
and its eatent, as making good his assertion ver. 17, that he has ground of glorying.—[K. 
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§ 22. Notice oF JOURNEYS. 
(XV. 22-33.) 


Vers. 22-24.—In this principle of his, then, Paul also finds the 
ground of his never having as yet visited Rome, because the gospel 
was already spread there. It was not until after it should have been 
diffused in the eastern provinces of the Roman empire that he could 
hope to be at liberty to gratify his wish to see Rome. Even so, how- 
ever, not that Rome should be the proper limit of his travels in the 
West ; he only hoped that he might be able to touch it in passing 
on towards Spain. The only thing which seems surprising here is, 
how Paul can say, having no longer a place in these regions, since 
he was yet far from having preached everywhere in Greece and Asia 
Minor. We see him always labour in the great chief towns of the 
provinces, and then devolve on his assistants, who were fixedly sta- 
tioned there, the further diffusion of the gospel from these points, 
Moreover, he undoubtedly did not believe that every individual 
was to be received into the church, but only those who, according 
to God’s gracious election, were ordained unto eternal life. His 
task, therefore, appeared to him to be that of everywhere break- 
ing ground and preaching the gospel to all nations fora witness 
concerning them ; and this he might regard as fulfilled in the eastern 
provinces, 

(Ver, 22.—The 4:6 refers to ver. 20, “by reason that I always 
found much yet to be done in the East.” The évexomréuqy, sc. dd6v 
is to be taken thus—“ The way was cut off for me, I was hindered.” 
Comp. Acts xxiv. 4; Galat. v.7; 1 Thess. ii. 18 ; 1 Pet. iii. 7. Te 
TOAAd = TroAAdKic.—Ver, 23. KAiwa, from the inclination of countries 
towards the pole—a geographical term of the ancients. Paul’s wish 
to visit Rome is no doubt to be explained from the circumstance 
that he recognized in that city the centre of the heathen world. He 
wished to preach in the seat of the prince of this world the king- 
dom of the Lord of heaven.—Ver, 24, This passage is certainly in- 
sufficient to prove that Paul executed his plan, which is here merely 
represented as possible, of going into Spain. But yet the necessity 
of supposing a second imprisonment,* combined with the statement 
of Clement of Rome [Ep. i. and Cor. ch. v.] that Paul penetrated 
elg 70 réqua Tio ddoewc, to the limit of the West—[an expression 
which, when written at Rome, can only be understood of Spain ]— 
render it in the highest degree probable that the great apostle of the 
Gentiles was also preserved by God for the complete fulfilment of 


* Compare Introd. to the Pastoral Epistles. 
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his vocation. He indicates, finally, Rome as not the proper goal of 
his journey, because Christ was already known there (xv. 20); he 
only wishes to salute the Roman Christians in passing. He was, 
however, afterwards involuntarily detained there for a long time. 
The reading 2Actoouar mpd¢ dude, eAnigw ydp is opposed by so many 
and important critical authorities that it ought undoubtedly to be 
rejected. Rink and De Wette, however, endeavour to assert the 
genuineness of the words against Lachmann, because A.B.C. have 
the ydp, and with this conjunction the whole clause stands or falls. 
It is more correct to suppose, with Meyer, that the words were early in- 
terpolated, and that when the original text was restored in A.B.C., the 
yée still remained.—IooreupO7jvac relates to the escort usually given 
to evangelists on their leaving a place; comp. Acts xv. 3, xvii. 
14, seq., xx. 38, xxi. 5.—Yudy éurAnod6, until I be filled, satiated 
with you; the addition of dé wépove marks the insatiableness of the 
apostle’s longing.) 

Vers. 25, 26.—In the first place, however, he remarks, he has be- 
fore him a journey to Jerusalem, whither he was to convey a collec- 
tion* for the poor Christians of that city. How on this journey he © 
was arrested at Jerusalem, afterwards remained two years in prison 
at Caesarea, and at length was taken to Rome as a prisoner, is (as is 
well known), fully related in the Acts of the Apostles. (On the xo- 
vevia or dvexovia for the poor of Jerusalem, compare particularly at 
Gal. ii. 10; 1 Cor. xvi, 1; 2 Cor. viii. 9; Acts. xix. 21, xxiv. 17, 
—Ver. 26, The expression ei¢ rove nrwyovs Tév dyiwy év ‘Iepovoadiju, 
to the poor of the saints, etc., shews that not al/ the Christians of 
Jerusalem were in poverty ; hence the community of goods cannot 
have produced the poverty, or at least it cannot itself have been 
long in force.) 

Vers, 27—29,.—In the observation that the believers of Macedonia 
and Achaia had regarded themselves as debtors to the Jewish Chris- 
tians, there is implied a delicate hint for the Romans, that they 
should also do so, and consequently contribute to the collection. 
After accomplishing this business, the apostle continues, he hopes to 
go to Spain by way of Rome, and he knows that he shall not come 
to them without a blessing. 

(Here again, as in verses 8 and 9, the Jews are regarded as the 
first rightful possessors of the gospel, the priestly nation for man- 
kind, as it were, to which earthly things are to be given for heavenly, 
in like manner as to the individual spiritual pastor [1 Cor. ix. 13, 
14.|—Ver. 28. Sppayigeoba: denotes securing, making sure,.in gen- 
eral. Here the personal conveyance is the means of the secure de- 
livery. The explanation of this passage which has been attempted 

by Béttger | Becir. Part iii. p. 67, seq.], can hardly be regarded as 


* On Paul’s purpose as to the collections, comp. the remarks on 1 Cor. xvi. 1. 
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‘other than an utter failure. He wishes to illustrate it by the Roman 
laws, which prescribed in what manner contracts should be sealed, 
and secured against falsification —Ver. 29. Oida is more than sub- 
jective conjecture ; it is certainty of conviction, because he had a 
word of the Lord for his warrant. [Comp. Acts xxii. 11.] TAjewpa 
evaAoyiac = mAobt0¢ ebdoyiac, rich, full blessing. The reading 7A7- 
popopia for mAjpwwa has indeed D.E.F.G. in its favour, but Paul 
uses this expression not in the sense of 7Aoitoc, but of “firm con- 
viction,” which is here not applicable.) 

Vers. 30-33.—The Spirit of the Lord, however, signified to the 
apostle, at the same time, the sufferings which threatened him from 
the enmity of the Jews ; hence he recommends himself to the in- 
tercession of the believers at Rome, for deliverance from their hands. 
The knowledge of the Divine plans, therefore, was not in Paul of a 
fatalistic nature ; he does not say—-I know that I must surely go to 
Rome ; hence I need no precaution or intercession ; but rather it 
was a lively, free acquaintance with the plans of’ the free personal 
God, which are fulfilled through the working together of the free 
actions of free beings. 

(Ver. 81.—The edmpécdexro¢ indicates that Paul supposes even 
the Christians of Jerusalem to be prejudiced against him, as is con- 
firmed also by Acts xxi. Instead of dvaratowua, D.E. read dvaptiu, 
and E.G. dvaypuxe pe’ tudv, The Oriental MS8S8., however, unani- 
mously support the usual reading —Ver. 33. As the ethical portion 
is here ended, Paul concludes it with a short doxology. It is, how- 
ever, in the nature of the case, that for so rich a letter he reserves 
a more full-toned conclusion ; this does not follow until quite at the 
end, after the greetings.) 


PART EV; 
(XVI. 1-27, 
SALUTATIONS AND CoNCLUSION, 


It has been already shewn in the Introduction (§ i.) that there 
is no ground whatever for denying that this concluding chapter was 
written by the apostle, or belongs to the epistle. The great number 
of the salutations is certainly striking, when it is considered that 
Paul had not yet been at Rome. As, however, this city formed the 
central point of the then world, where people from all countries met, — 
and from which journeys were taken into all parts of the vast Roman 
empire,* it is intelligible that Paul may even in it have had a par- 
ticularly numerous acquaintance. And, moreover, it is nowise 
necessary to suppose that Paul knew them all personally ; he had, 
doubtless, heard of many of the Roman Christians through Aquila 
and Priscilla, and now greets them as acquaintances known not in 
person but in the spirit. 


§ 23. GREETINGS. 
(XVI. 1-20.) 


Vers. 1, 2.—First, Paul recommends to the Christians of Rome, 
the deaconess Phoebe, who was no doubt the bearer’ of the epistle. 
She did not serve the church in Corinth itself, but in Cenchrea, to 
which place also it thus appears that the gospel had already spread. 
(Ver. 1. ‘H didxovoc, afterwards 7) dtaxovicoa, denotes the female min- 
isters of the church, whom the rites of the early church, especially 
in baptism, and the position of the female sex in the East, impera- 
tively required. For particulars, comp. at 1 Tim. ii. 8—Cenchrea 
was the eastern port of Corinth; Lechzus the western.—Ver. 2. 


* On this compare the passage from Athenzeus, Deipnos i. fol. 20, quoted by Neander, 
Apost. Zeitalter, vol. i. p.343, note. Tv ‘Pouainy roAw émctouny the oikovumévyc, év @ ov- 
videty Eat méoac Tac ToAELC ldpvpévac—kar yap dda Ta &Ovn dOpdwc abr6b. ovv@ncoras. 
With especial reference to Christendom, Irenzeus, as is well known, says of Rome and 
the church there—“ Ad hance enim ecclesiam propter potiorem principalitatem necesse est 
omnem conyenire ecclesiam, h. e. eos qui sunt undique fideles.” (Adv. Her. IL. iii. p. 201, 


edit. Grabi.) 
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Ey xvpi~, in the mind and in the name of Christ, because she is a 
Christian, and as befits such an one.—Grotius rightly observes that 
Paul does not say mapaordtte, 7. €., a helper, but meocrdric, t. €., a 
chief, a patroness. By this title of honour Paul intends to raise 
her consideration, and to make his recommendation more emphatic.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—For an explanation how Aquila and Priscilla could 
already be again at Rome, whereas 1 Cor. xvi. 19 represents them 
as still at Ephesus, compare “the observations in the Introduction, 
§ 1. It is not known to what occurrence Paul here refers. As to 
this celebrated family in general, see at Acts xvii.19. In Rome, as 
at Corinth and Ephesus, it appears to have had in its dwelling the 
place of assembly (é&«Ajoia kar’ oixov) for a division of the city. A 
city of such extent as Rome must naturally have very early had 
places of assembly in various parts of it. 

(Ver. 3.—Ipioxa is the original form of the name, but IpionAda 
is more commonly used for the wife of Aquila. The phrase teaynAov 
brotbévat, to place under, subject the neck, is figurative, and means, 
to expose one’s self to the most evident dangers.) 

Vers. 5-7—The persons here named are not further known. 
The title drapy# denotes the first convert of a city or province. 
Instead of ’Ayaiac, we should read, agreeably to the best critical 
authorities, “Actac, 7. e., Asia proconsularis. For, according to 1 
Cor. xvi. 15, Stephanus was the first fruit of Achaia. De Wette, 
however, has observed in favour of the former reading, that that 
passage may itself have been the very cause of an alteration, and 
further, that drapy7 need not be precisely limited to an individual, 
inasmuch as several persons might have been named together as the 
first converts. But in that case it would probably be “one of the 
first fiuits.”—Ver. 7. Junia appears to have been the wife of An- 
dronicus ; it is not known where they were fellow-prisoners with 
Paul. Their relationship to him is probably to be understdod only 
of national connexion. The title of Apostle is of course to be taken 
here in the wider sense of the word. Comp. Acts xiv. 4, 14, 

Vers. 8-12.—The names which follow are also unknown. The 
formula in ver. 10, tod¢ é« tHv ’AgiotoBotAov is to be filled up like 
rove &x THY Napkioocov, tod¢ évtac év kvpiw in ver, 11—those among 
the slaves of Aristobulus or Narcissus who have become believers, 
Narcissus, the well-known favourite of Claudius (Sueton. Claud. 28), 
had been some years dead at the date of the epistle, and therefore 
cannot well be meant here. 

Vers. 13-16,—It is of course only in’a figurative sense that Paul 
styles the mother of Rufus his mother, from her having shewn 
motherly love towards him. The expressions in vers, 14 and 15, oi 
ddedpoi ovv avtoic are to be explained like 7 é«xAnota war’ olkov in 
ver. 5—the brethren attached to their community or circle, so that 
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the persons named are to be regarded as the presbyters and deacons 
of this church.—Ver. 16. On the kiss of peace, comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
20; 2 Cor. xii. 12; 1 Thess. v.26; 1 Pet.v. 14. The Christians 
regarded themselves as members of one family of God, and expressed 
the consciousness of this spiritual unity by the symbol of the kiss.— 
The addition dordfovra: tude ai éxxAnoia taéoat Tod Xprorod is omitted 
by some authorities; perhaps because it was supposed that the 
greetings were not in place before the section xvi. 21, seq. In the 
common text, téom alone is wanting, doubtless because it was sup- 
posed that Paul could not know whether all churches on earth sa- 
luted the Romans. But no doubt rdéoa is to be understood only of 
the various churches of Corinth and its ports. | 

Vers. 17, 18.—It is not until here, quite at the end of the epistle, 
that we find a short admonition against divisions, couched in alto- 
gether general language, which may be referred to the Judaizing 
party which persecuted Paul everywhere, but which wrought in Ga- 
latia especially with so pernicious effect. The circumstance of its 
being conceived and introduced so abruptly, and in such general 
terms, is most decisive evidence that the erroneous teachers in ques- 
tion did not actually exist in Rome, but that Paul only wished to 
give a warning against them, with a view to the possible, and un- 
happily only too likely case, that they might make their appearance 
there also. The edict of Claudius, which still continued in opera- 
tion, and only by degrees fell into oblivion, was no doubt the only 
cause which had until then preserved Rome free from these oppo- 
nents of Paul.* 

(The phrase diday7 iv byeic eudbete, doctrine which ye learned, is 
an indication not to be mistaken that it was disciples of Paul who 
had first preached at Rome.—Ver. 18. The charge of serving their 
belly is not meant to represent them as persons of grossly sensual 
habits ; for this is precisely what the Pharisaical Jewish Christians 
usually were not ; but only as working for themselves and their own 
advantage, not for Christ. [Comp. on Matth. xxiii. and Phil. iii. 
19.] Xpyorodoyia usually includes the bad subordinate meaning, of 
kind and gentle speech without deeds to correspond. In exactly a 
similar way evAoyia is here used in its properly classical significa- 
tion ; it stands for words fair and well put together, but of deceptive 
appearance. The omission of evAoyiac originates only with such as 
understood the word in its common New Testament sense of bless- 
ing, and which they of course regarded as here unsuited to the course 
of thought.) 


* De Wette and Meyer also acknowledge that the passage cannot prove, as Baur as- 
serts, that there had already been disputes with Jewish Christians at Rome, but only that 
the apostle is anxious to provide against their breaking out there asin other churches. In 
addition to the Epistle to the Galatians, compare especially 2 Cor. it and Phil, iii. 
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Vers. 19, 20,—With respect to this danger, however, Paul trusts 
to the obedience (é7axoj) of the Roman Christians, and therefore 
expresses the hope, that they may be found no less wise and prudent 
than free from falsehood ; with God’s help they then would soon 
overcome all evil, together with the prince of darkness, 

(Ver. 19.—'Yrraxon sic mdvtag dgixero, as is said in i. 8, of the 
faith of the Romans.—The 16 has wrongly been omitted before 
é¢’ duiv ; it is intended precisely to bring out a particular feature 
in the Romans as a subject of joy. The reference to Matth. x. 16, 
is not to be mistaken in the end.of the verse-—Ver. 20. The God 
of peace is placed in contrast with the author of all strife, who 
works by his instruments here on earth, The power of God in be- 
lievers—Christ in them—bruises the head of the serpent. The 
“crushing under their feet” [ovytpipe: bd rode nédac] contains an 
allusion to Gen. iii. 15, The form of conclusion, 7 ydpis &. T. A., is 
undoubtedly genuine, although wanting in D.E.F.G.) ~ 


§ 24. ConcLusION. 
(XVI. 21-27.) 


The verses 21-24 cannot but seem somewhat strange if ascribed 
to Paul. For ver. 22 is, in any case, an addition by the penman of 
the epistle, Tertius himself; but how singular it would be if ver. 21 
were by Paul, ver. 22 by Tertius, and vers. 23, 24 by Paul again! 
There is, too, the circumstance that Paul had already concluded 
his salutations before the exhortation in vers. 17-20, with the com- 
prehensive form dordovrar buds al éxxAnotar mdoa Tob Xpiorod, Is 
it then to be supposed that, after this, he added some others by 
way of supplement ? It is far simpler to assume, that the great 
doxology, vers. 25-27, was immediately connected with the blessing 
in ver. 20, but that (according to the hypothesis of Eichhorn, which 
_ we have adopted, comp. Introd. § 1), it was written on a small sep- 
arate parchment, as the larger was already full. The back of this 
small parchment remained empty, and this the writer Tertius then 
employed for writing in his own name, vers. 21-24, including the 
blessing. The only objection which may be made to this is, that 
Timothy is styled ovvepyé¢ wov, and Gaius gévo¢ wov, which seems to 
point to Paul rather than to Tertius. There is not, however, any 
discoverable ground why Tertius also might not have styled himself 
a fellow-labourer of Timothy, or connected by hospitality with 
Gaius. But even if this were an objection, it will bear no compari- 
- son with the difficulties in which we must entangle ourselves if we 
refer the verses to Paul.* 

* The difficulty of referring these verses to Paul is exaggerated. There seems no 


a 
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Vers. 21, 22.—As nothing further is known of Tertius, some have 
wished to identify him with Silas, the well-known companion of 
Paul, and to regard his name as merely the Latin translation of the 
Hebrew »etv, “the third.” No historical ground, however, can be 
adduced for this conjecture. The addition 6 yedyac denotes the 
penman, as Paul was in the habit of dictating his epistles. (Comp. 
1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thess. iii. 17 ; and Galat. vi. 11.) 

Vers. 23, 24.—Gaius is undoubtedly the person named in 1 Cor. 
i. 14, whom Paul himself had baptized. In Acts xix. 29, xx. 4; 8 
John 1, other persons of this name are spoken of. The expression 
&évoc tic éxxAnoiac bAnc, signifies that Gaius had at Corinth the as- 
semblies of a church in his house. Erastus occurs, perhaps, in Acts 
xix. 22; 2 Tim. iv. 20; but if so he must have resigned his office 
as manager of the city funds. The blessing in ver. 24, is also best 
referred to Tertius, as Paul had already used the same savcnaluid in ver. 
20. It is previeély on account of the repetition that the MSS. A.C. 
and other critical authorities have omitted it. 

25-27.—On .the position of the grand concluding doxology, 
and on the critical phenomena and learned hypotheses connected 
with it, compare the remarks in the Introduction, § 1. As we can- 
not adopt Reiche’s hypothesis of the spuriousness of the doxology, 
on account of its internal nature, and as Glockler’s view—that Ter- 
tius was the author of this doxology, as well as of the preceding 
verses—is also improbable, inasmuch as Tertius would assuredly 
not have written “ according to my gospel” (katd 76 ebayyéddv wo v), 
Hichhorn’s hypothesis, although in itself somewhat far-fetched, is | 
yet the most deserving of commendation, viz., that the variations in 
this section are to be explained by supposing a transposition of the 
different pieces of parchment on which the epistle was written. The 
similarity of the conclusion of the Epistle of Jude, which is not to 
be mistaken, I should regard as an imitation of this in the Epistle 
to the Romans, rather than the reverse. As to the internal struc- 
ture of the doxology generally, Reiche, in his effort to prove it spuri- 
ous, has very considerably exaggerated its difficulties. The 6 in 
ver. 27 certainly raises a difficulty ; but Glockler has already rightly 
shewn how this may be got over by the simple means of supplying 
ovviornu.* The form of the doxology will thus become perfectly 


special objection to our supposing that Tertius interposed parenthetically amidst Paul’s 
salutations, his own, especially as he indicated so clearly by the added 6 ypdac¢ «. T. A., 
from whence it came. That before thus indicating he should have spoken of “my” fellow- 
labourer, and especiaily that he should have so designated Paul’s helper, Timothy, seems 
wholly improbable. It seems, therefore, simplest, and liable to no serious objection, to 
regard all the salutations except one as from Paul.—[K. 

* This supplying of ovviornus after the supposed analogy of Acts xxv. 32 (as, with 
others, the making 6 pleonastic), is unwarranted and extremely harsh. It indeed seems not 
improbable from the phrase “ able to confirm you” that the apostle commenced the doxology 
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regular—‘ To God, who alone can establish you in the faith, to the 
only wise God, J commend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory forever.” It is consequently nowise necessary to suppose, with 
Tholuck, an anacoluthon. And in other respects the doxology fits 
most appositely into the connexion, and through its intervening 
thoughts, harmonizes perfectly with the subject matter of the entire 
epistle. For, according to our view, the doxology is immediately 
connected with the exhortation against giving in to any divisions. 
With this, then, the notion of the orypita perfectly agrees. That 
they may be secured against the assaults of seducers, Paul wiches 
the Christians of Rome establishment in the life of faith. Next, the 
intervening clauses relate exactly to the substance of the epistle ; 
they bring forward the two leading ideas which the apostle has de- 
veloped in it :—jirst, the mystery of the gospel, which was long hid- 
den but now is made manifest ; and secondly, its transition to the 
Gentiles. Hence we must not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
triple cxatdé into supposing three parallel members; there are but 
two co-ordinates in the passage, and these should be so connected 
as that the second point shall be introduced by the te. The follow- 
ing would then be the rendering of the passage :—‘‘ To God, who 
alone is of power to establish you, according to my gospel and the 
preaching of Christ—(these representing God as the source of all 
strength)—which (gospel and preaching) are agreeable to the reve- 
lation of the mystery which was kept secret from eternity, but now 
is made manifest, and which, according to the commandment of the 
eternal God, by the Scriptures of the prophets, is made known to 
all nations for the obedience of faith ;—to this only wise God I com- 
mend you through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory forever, Amen !” 
The mention of the prophetical Scriptures, and the name, eternal 
God (aidvog Ge6¢), which apparently do not suit the context, had the 
object, which we have already seen manifested in the epistle, of 
marking out the transition of the gospel to the Gentiles as not a 
new or unheard-of thing, but as already announced beforehand by 
the unchangeable God in the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
And it is with relation to this, too, that in the end of the doxology 
God is designated as the only wise, while in the beginning of it he 
had been designated as the Almighty. 


with some such idea in his mind, but warming as he proceeded, on resuming the dative 
construction, “6vm 096 Ges, his original purpose escaped him, and he added © as if the 
preceding datives had their regimen. Whether such was his purpose can only be matter 
of conjecture, and at all events we must, with Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, etc., regard the 
construction as an anacoluthon.—[K, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Caaracter or THE CorinrHian CHURCH. 


Ty the Epistle to the Romans, doctrine decidedly predominates; 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians, this is thrown into the shade by 
the more prominent practical element. The epistles of Paul to the 
Christians of Corinth arose out of the pressure of circumstances ; 
and display to us pre-eminently the wisdom of the great apostle of 
the Gentiles in arranging and controlling the most complicated and 
difficult questions. To the second epistle we are indebted for our 
acquaintance with Paul as an individual ; to the first, for our knowl- 
edge of the relations and character of the ancient church. Without 
the possession of the latter, the image which we are enabled to form 
of the powerful movements in the apostolic church would be much 
more faint and general, as it gains more life and vividness from this 
epistle than from all the remaining epistles of Paul collectively. 
This is to be accounted for by the character of the Corinthian 
church. Although a powerful and living principle animated the en- 
tire church from the period of the assumption of man’s nature by 
the Son of God, by which light and darkness, good and evil were 
stirred to their inmost depths, and struggled in the most violent 
conflict, yet Corinth was the spot in which this universal life of the 
church exhibited the most striking phenomena. 

The city of Corinth stood on the confines of both west and east, 
blending the peculiar properties of each ; her wealthy trade, and 
industrious cultivation of science and art, drew within her walls men 
of every ciass.* Into this stirring and intelligent mass Christianity 
entered as a powerful leaven, and wrought the most varied combina- 
tions of spiritual influence. The church in Corinth may be viewed 
as a general type of the apostolic churches ; all their various ten- 
dencies appear already developed in this. The representatives of 
the various moral tendencies which existed previous to Paul’s ap- 
pearance in Corinth, were indeed all attracted by its peculiar spirit, 

* Compare Wilkens Specimen antiquitatum Corinthiacarum selectarum ad illustra- 


tionem utriusque epistole Pauline ad Corinthios, Breme 1747. J. Ernest. Imm. Walch 
antiquitates Corinthiace. Jene 1761. 
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yet all had not the self-denial fully to emancipate themselves from 
their early errors, and appropriate to themselves in all purity the 
new element of the gospel; rather many mingled what was new 
with the elements of the old, and thus of course obscured the essen- 
tial spirit of the gospel which requires that everything spring pure 
and unadulterated from its own living fountain. This blending of 
the new and the old gave occasion to the formation of sects in the 
church of Christ, and their incipient germs are pointed to even in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians, which is a brief history of sects 
for the earliest period of the existence of such schisms. 

One of the principal questions to which the Introduction to these 
epistles has to reply, and which exercises upon their right under- 
standing a vital influence, is this— What were the different ten- 
dencies prevalent in the Corinthian church?” The obscurity of the 
expressions used by the apostle in describing them, and the various 
hypotheses to which this has given rise, render it one of the most 
difficult preliminary questions ; and yet it requires a satisfactory and 
clear explanation to enable us to understand the contents of the 
epistles, which principally refer to the disputes and controversies 
which then agitated the church of Corinth. We proceed, therefore, 
first to explain independently our own judgment regarding them, 
and then to institute a comparison of these, with the more import- 
ant views of others. 

Paul distinguishes expressly four different parties in Corinth— 
those of Peter, Apollos, Paul, and of tod Xpuorod, those of Christ 
(1 Cor. i. 12, iti. 4, 22 ; 2 Cor. x. 7), and we have as little reason to 
suppose that there existed more than these four parties, as that there 
were less (compare the remarks upon i. 12). In the passage quoted 
the apostle does not simply name several parties, as if by way of 
specimen, but he intends a historical statement of the parties ex- 
isting in the Corinthian church, To fix the character of several of 
these parties, is not difficult. They who said I am of Paul were 
orthodox in belief; Paul, therefore, harmonized with them, and at 
most only blamed their excessive personal attachment to him, and 
to his human characteristics ; for which reason, to prevent any abuse 
of human authority, he points them immediately to the Lord Gd, 
13, et seq.) Very closely allied to the party attached to Paul, was 
that of Apollos. This man, “eloquent and mighty in the Scrip- 
tures” (Acts xviii, 24) himself taught in Corinth (Acts xix, 1), 
finding there, as might have been expected, willing hearers, and as 
Paul was intimately associated with Apollos himself (i. 4, 6, xvi. 12), 
he had nothing of more importance to reprove in the followers of 
Apollos than this same respect to the human personage, This 
close adherence to Apollos may have occasioned a formal deviation 
from the votaries of Paul, they being probably inclined after Apollos 
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to that peculiar mode of dealing with the Old Testament, of which 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (which, if not written by Apollos, pro- 
ceeded from a completely analogous order of mind), affords an ex- 
ample ; at all events they laboured for a deeper knowledge of 
evangelical truth in the form of the purer Jewish Gnosis with an 
Alexandrian tinge. The third party, which called itself after Peter, 
is doubtiess the Pharisaic Jewish sect, which Paul so largely opposes 
in his Epistle to the Galatians. Peter partook neither of their errors 
nor of their enmity to Paul ; but this party took advantage, never- 
theless, of the position of Peter, as the chief of the apostles ap- 
pointed for the people of Israel, and used his name to sanction their 
proceedings.* At the time the first epistle was written, this party 
was yet weak, or its ultimate character was not entirely developed ; 
but in the second epistle, especially in ch. xi, it is distinctly pointed 
out, and together with the fourth party vigorously opposed. We now 
come to inquire who were meant, under the name of tod Xgorod, and 
this question is as difficult to decide as that with reference to the 
three first named sects is easy. From the name itself, absolutely 
nothing can with certainty be deduced, as members of the Corin- 
thian church may have been led by a variety of reasons, to name 
themselves “of Christ”; just as from the name Jeswit, nothing 
regarding the sect could possibly be inferred, unless we possessed 
other information upon the point. The only means therefore of 
thoroughly answering the question, seems to be to ascertain if any- 
thing may be inferred concerning the characters of those who es- 
teemed themselves immediate disciples of Christ, from the manner 
in which the apostle expresses himself in the epistles with regard to 
them. As the apostle writes with express reference to existing par- 
ties in Corinth, and references to those run through the entire 
epistles, we may naturally suppose that he has also combated their 
errors. Now, against which of the sects already mentioned does 
Paul especially argue ? Evidently not against the followers of Paul 
and Apollos, for at the most, erroneous striving after knowledge is 
censured in the latter, in the passages wherein Paul warns against it 
(compare 1 Cor. ch. i.—iii.) Then possibly against the followers of 
Peter? But of this nota trace is to be found in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians ; it coftains not a single argument similar to those 
which abound in the Epistle to the Galatians. We can at the ut- 
most regard only that as directed against the adherents of Peter 
which occurs in 1 Cor. ix., concerning the anxiety of those who 
sought to avoid the use of meats offered to idols ; but the reference 


* This party did not assume the name of Peter in consequence of the presence of 
Peter in Corinth (for the abode in Corinth mentioned by Eusebius [Hist. Eccl. ii. 25], oc- 
eurred long after the composition of the Epistles to the Corinthians), but on account of 
the public position which he occupied in the church. 
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to this error is rather incidental, for the real argument in this chap 
ter is directed against those who had deviated into the opposite 
error of a. false liberty. In the second epistle, indeed, the case is 
quite different ; and had we this epistle alone, without the first, 
doubtless all its arguments against false and presumptuous teachers, 
of which it contains so large a number (see 2 Cor. ii. 1, iv. 2, v. 12, 
xi. 13, seq., xii. 11, seq.), must have been held to refer to the 
Judaists, who everywhere appear in‘hostility to the apostle ; and it 
is very possible the teachers and heads of this party, then in Corinth, 
are in fact included. But, taking the points contained in the first 
epistle for our guide, we can refer 2 Cor. x. 7, only to the of rob 
Xpiorod, and accordingly the attacks in the second epistle against 
false teachers must at all events imclude the heads of this party 
(which is likewise the opinion of Baur—see his Comm. 2 Cor. x. 7), 
not to say that it is entirely directed against them, Beyond this, 
the second epistle touches only upon personal relations, avoiding en- 
tirely doctrinal or ethical disputes ; the first epistle therefore is the 
only source which remains to us properly for the inquiry, and this, in 
its essential contents appears to be entirely directed against the party 
of Christ.* True, Paul does not expressly indicate this sect, but 
speaks as if he addressed all the Christians in Corinth without dis- 
tinction ; but the sole motive for this was to preserve in the church 
the feeling of unity. To have addressed one party alone would have 
been to regard the division as perfected, and to have made the evil 
without remedy.t But by the form of remonstrance which Paul 
adopts, addressing all parties, and leaving each to apply to itself 
what belonged to it, he promotes a spirit of concord, and retains as 
long as possible the hope of leading back the misguided. Hence, it 
is all the more indispensable to the correct understanding of the 
first epistle, that we ascertain exactly the character of the sect who 
named themselves of Christ ; for such an acquaintance will shed 
more light on the individual admonitions, From a consideration of 
the character of the city of Corinth as one of the centres of heathen 
life generally, and heathen art and science in particular, it appears 
probable that if in any place the coalition of Christianity with these 
elements were probable, it would take place in this city.t Further, 

* As therefore in Galatia, the followers of Peter were the most dangerous, so in 
Corinth the sect of Christ. In1 Cor, i. 12, a climax is therefore to be observed in which 
the most threatening party takes the last place. 

+ Even in the second epistle, where the division had now more strongly exhibited 
itself, the parties are not separately distinguished, although the different character of the 
first and second parts of this epistle strongly displays its reference to them. (Compare 
further § 3.) 

¢ Had the party named by Paul oi tod XpoTod been designated by the name of an 
apostle, they must have been called oi tot Iwdvvor, for John represented those principles 


in their true form, which this party held in an erroneous one. By the name oi rod Xpuo- 
tov, which these sectarians doubtless applied to themselves (2 Cor. x. 7), they wished to 
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if we endeavour to seize on the element common to all the doctrinal 
and ethical points adverted to by the apostle in the first epistle, 
we find it precisely in the over-estimation of human science and 
art, and a consequent endeavour after independence and freedom 
from the burdensome fetters of the law, which discloses itself in 
heathenism so significantly against the scrupulous bigotry of Ju- 
daism. In the first four chapters Paul plainly speaks against the 
overvaluing of human wisdom, which without doubt refers primarily 
and expressly to the Greek philosophy and science so highly prized 
among the Corinthians ; although kindred tendencies in the followers 
of Apollos may be incidentally included in the rebuke. There follows 
then indeed in the 5th chapter the special case of the incestuous 
person ; but the reason that the Corinthians themselves, from their 
own sense of morality, had not repressed the practice, is to be found 
in the predominating lax opinions of the Gentile Christians relative 
to the sexes, as may be plainly seen in 1 Cor. x. 8 ; 2 Cor. xii. 21, 
while, on the contrary, the Jews and Jewish Christians were very 
strict on the subject. Yet such a lax view of these relations can 
scarcely excite astonishment when we are told that belonging to the 
temple of the Isthmia Dione, upon the Acrocorinth, lived more than 
a thousand votaresses whose excesses, far from being forbidden, were 
regarded as an acceptable offering to the goddess. Although then 
the new Christians of course renounced all gross sexual offences 
upon their entrance into the church, yet it was natural that a more 
refined feeling should only gradually arise, as to the mutual relation 
of the sexes ; for which reason Paul felt himself constrained (xi. 5, 
seq., xiv. 35), to address several precepts to the women regarding 
their conduct. In the succeeding chapters the discussions on law- 
suits before heathen judges, on marriage, on the use of meats offered 
to idols, are conducted with the prevailing purpose of shewing that 
all false liberty in such things should be avoided. The entire treat- 
ment of these points is a substantial commentary on the words “all 
things are lawful for me, but all are not expedient.” In the 10th 
chapter the evil consequences of this licence are distinctly described 
and exemplified from the Old Testament. Undoubtedly these points 
bear reference not to doctrine, but to life, and even the exhortations 
which follow concerning the Lord’s supper, its becoming celebration 
(xi. 17, seq.), and the right use of spiritual gifts (xu. 1, seq., xiv. 1, 
seq.), possess primarily no doctrinal character ; that, however, errors 
in doctrine were not unknown, is shewn by the discussion on the re- 
surrection (chap. xv.), in which the ideal error is distinctly refuted 
that the resurrection was only to be understood spiritually (xv. 12), 
a view which could not but exert its influence on the doctrine of the 


make themselves noted above all others as the true mvevwarckoi, the proper and genuine 
Christians. 
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Supper. This precise error harmonizes so perfectly with the character- 
istics of philosophic Gentile Christians,* who stand in direct contrast 
with the materializing Jewish Christians, that we cannot but regard 
them as those embraced under the name of of tod Xprorod, for to 
neither of the other three parties can this error be attributed. The 
of tod Xprorod, in fact, appear precisely similar to certain persons in 
Rome, whom Paul describes Rom. xiv. 15, who asserted their free- 
dom in opposition to the scrupulous spirit of Judaism ; though the 
Roman advocates of these free principles (which must necessarily 
have existed in all the churches composed chiefly of Gentiles) 
adopted less extreme opinions than the Corinthians. The supposi- 
tion that these opponents of the doctrine of the resurrection had 
formerly belonged to the Sadducees is by no means tenable ; not a 
trace exists of any coalition between Sadduceeism and Christianity. 
Like Epicureanism among the heathen, the principles of the sect 
were so completely at variance with the spirit of the gospel, 
that it was utterly impossible for the converted Sadducee to unite 
the elements of his former belief with those of his new faith. In 
addition to this, the Sadducees entirely denied the existence of a 
spiritual world (Acts xxiii. 8), therefore they could not interpret 
the doctrine of the resurrection spiritually; they could only entirely 
reject it. 

This view of the Corinthian Christ-party, which to us seems the 
only tenable one, has also been substantially put forth by Neander,t 
and the conviction of its accuracy does not rest alone upon the evi- 
dence just adduced in its favour, but also upon the impossibility of 
adopting any other that is defensible. The conjecture of Eichhorn 
is, that ‘‘ they of Christ,” denote the neutral, the well-disposed per- 
sons ; persons that is, who had not received Christianity through the 
apostles, but drawn it immediately from the primitive gospel itself(!). 
This hypothesis, the foundation of which had already been laid by 
the fathers, especially Chrysostom, and afterwards defended by Pott, 
Schott (Hinleitung ins Neue Testament), and Riickert (Commentar 
zum ersten Briefe an die Korinthier, pp. 43, 447), may be regarded 
as sufficiently refuted; for, according to 1 Cor. 1. 12 ; 2 Cor. x. 7, it 

* We may here at once remark, that in this place the weakness of Baur’s hypothesis 
strikingly exhibits itself (compare his treatise presently to be adduced, 79 seq.), which, 
setting aside the followers of Peter, as well as the of rod Xpzorot, considers the reference 
is to Greek influence. But is it not more natural to suppose that this influence (which, 
in a city like Corinth, would not have shewn itself with regard to the doctrine of the 
resurrection alone) may be recognized as concentrated in the Christian party, and in that 
of Peter the strict ceremonial observance of the Jewish Christians, together with the Op- 
position to the apostolic authority of Paul, exactly as we see them united in the Epistle 
to the Galatians? 

+ Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel, 


Hamburg, 1832. Parti. p. 296, seq. Jager also declares himself babii in favour 
of this view (aber die Korinthierbriefe, p. 36.) 
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is clear that Paul blamed also the sect “of Christ,” regarding them 
as dividing the one Christ, which, if they had remained neutral in 
the proper sense of the word, certainly would not have been done.* 
There remain, consequently, only the hypotheses of Storr and Baur 
which claim a closer examination. The substance of Storr’s hy- 
pothesis is,t that the expression of tod Xpiorod refers to the disciples 
of James, the brother of our Lord ; as followers of this kinsman of 
Christ, Storr considers that they had assumed, as their prerogative, 
the appellation, “belonging especially to Christ.” Billroth and 
Baur have already proved that to this the name of tod Xporod is in 
no way appropriate. The brothers of Christ, and especially James, 
are never called of ddeAdoi tod Xguotot, but tod kvpiov, It would 
follow, therefore, that the ‘‘ Christian” sect in Corinth must be termed 
_of tod xvpiov, or tod Inoot, for of to} Xpiorod could not possibly 
point to the brothers of Jesus. Add to this that the followers of 
James were not to be distinguished from those of Peter, consisting 
as they both did of strict Jewish Christians. Finally, all positive 
grounds for this hypothesis fail, not only in the original form as laid 
down by Storr, but also in the modification adopted by Bertholdt, 
who considers the reference to be made not to James alone, but to 
several brothers of our Lord. That the brethren of Christ and 
James are mentioned 1 Cor. ix. 5, xv. 7, can prove nothing, inas- 
much as this mention of them has no connexion with any animad- 
version against this party, or indeed against any other one, but is 
also merely incidental, (Compare the Comm. on this place.) But 
even if a polemic reference existed in the passages, we should surely, 
if it were not expressly directed against the party of Christ, be 
far more justified in referring it to the adherents of Peter, for 
the whole of chapter ix. agrees with their character ; and as James, 
the brother of our Lord, had likewise the bias of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, he may Aotbtless be placed, together with Peter, at their 
head. But the “knowing Christ after the flesh” (2 Cor. v. 16), 
bears another reference (as the exposition of the passage will shew) 
than to the family relations of the Redeemer ; this expression con- 
trasts Cbrist’s entire human nature with his everlasting and heay- 
enly being. The hypothesis of Baur (very ingeniously developed in 
the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 1831, pt. iv.), and for which also Billroth, 
with some slight modification, has decided, is so far identified with 
that of Storr, that it connects the sect of Christ with that of Peter ; 
so that Paul, in 1 Cor. i. 12, would only indicate two principal par- 


* The chief passage for Kichhorn’s hypothesis, which Pott also ranks before all others, 
is 1 Cor. iii. 22. Here all the four parties seem to be mentioned, and that of Christ with 
praise. But that this is only in appearance, the explanation of the passage will shew. 

+ This is carried out in the treatise Notitize historice epistol. ad. Cor. interpretationi 
servientus. It is printed in Storr’s Opusc. Acad., vol iL 
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ties, viz., that of Paul, including also the followers of Apollos, and 
that of Peter, in which the special disciples of Peter, and the sect 
of Christ are to be numbered. But Baur attributes a very different 
derivation from Storr to the name ol tod Xpiorod, and besides de- 
fines much more closely the character of this modification of the 
Petrine party. First of all, the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Judaists was a strict fulfilling of the outward law ; this, according 
to Baur, was the criterion which marked the followers of Cephas.* 
But secondly, they placed themselves in a polemic position with regard 
to Paul, attacking not only his teaching, but his apostolic authority, 
asserting that he was not a genuine disciple of Christ, but an apos- 
tate, styling themselves the true disciples of Christ, because con- 
verted by those apostles who were chosen by Christ himself. Fun- 
damentally, therefore, the party of Cephas and that of Christ were . 
one and the same, though circumstances in Corinth were less favour- 
able to their rigid legal observances, and hence appeared, as their 
prominent feature, hostility to Paul. But the question at once oc- 
curs, why, under the circumstances distinguish a party of Cephas 
from that of Christ ? Why is not the naming of the latter suffi- 
cient ? Add to this, that, according to this view the first epistle 
contains nothing against the party of Christ, for Paul does not 
therein explicitly defend his apostolic authority. Besides this, the 
greater proportion of the subjects treated by him would thereby 
have no reference to the sects mentioned 1 Cor. i. 12, as then none of 
these sects would have any such scope as that which, as shewn above, 
lies at the foundation of these discussions. The supposition that all 
the points touched upon in the epistle have no reference to the partic- 
ular divisions of the church, gives it an unconnected and inconsequent 
character, not to say that it is psychologically quite improbable 
that such errors as the apostle opposes in the first epistle were what 
might be termed sporadic, or without connexion with fundamental 
doctrines, from which they emanated as branches from one stem, 
Upon these grounds we cannot decide in favour of Baur’s hypoth- 
esis, while still admitting that more can be urged in its favour than 
for Hichhorn’s or Storr’s. Billroth justly remarks that in the second 
epistle particularly it finds some plausible supports. In 2 Cor. iii, 


* When Heidenreich considers the sect of Christ in the same light as these J udaists, 
he sets aside any distinction between the adherents of Cephas and the roo Xptorod, and 
assumes Storr’s position, who could shew no difference between these two parties. 

+ Except a few general remarks upon 1 Cor. i—iv., Baur can quote from the first 
epistle only, ix, 1, in which Paul says of himself, “I have seen the Lord,” which he con- 
siders may be referred to the opponents of the apostle, who made it a subject of reproach 
to him that he had not seen the Lord. (See reference already mentioned, p. 85-88.) From 
the second epistle, on the contrary, he argues from p. 89-114. But can that hypothesis 
he considered valid, which, casting aside the first and far more important epistle, rests for 
support upon the second alone ? 
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a parallel is instituted between the Old and New Testaments, the 
letter and the Spirit, in a way which has unquestionable reference 
to persons who had as yet gained no view of the specific peculiarity 
of the gospel. The important passage, x. '7, particularly stands in 
such connexion with the controversy against false apostles (xi. 18, 
seq. ; xii. 11), that the whole train of argument is very similar to 
that in the Epistle to the Galatians.* Paul here, as there, defends 
in very strong expressions, his apostolic authority against false and 
treacherous apostles, who had attacked and cast suspicions upon it. 

But precisely because the expressions are so strong (especially in 
chap. xi. 18), one cannot conceive that they are applied to the true 
apostles (who are understood in Gal. 1. under doxotvtec) ; it is im- 
possible that Paul could call these wevdardorodAo. Besides, this 
name is equally applicable to the usurping heathen heterodox 
teachers as to the Jewish, since they both alike contested Paul’s 
authority, as appears from the resistance of those false teachers who 
are named in the Epistles to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 15) who certainly 
were not of Judaising, but rather heathen heretical opinions. Thus, 
if 2 Cor. x. 7, in connexion with xi, and xii., were to establish the 
hypothesis of Baur and Billroth, they must have asserted expressly 
that they refer exclusively to Jewish heterodox teachers.t But as 
this is not done, and Baur himself allows (p. 99) that in 2 Cor. x. 7, 
not only the sect of Christ, but all the sects in Corinth collectively, 
are intended, his view cannot be safely inferred from the passages 
indicated. In short, weighing well the improbability of narrow- 
minded Jewish opinions predominantly asserting themselves in a 
city like Corinth, whilst the more lax heathen principle failed 
to reach an extreme so entirely natural, we feel called upon to 
declare that, as no decided grounds for this view exist in the 
epistles themselves, we do not feel inclined to entertain it. But 
the supposition that the of tod Xpiorod were an ethnising party 

{ 

* J pass over the passage 2 Cor. v. 16, so copiously treated, because the proof deduced 
therefrom by Baur appears very precarious. (See exposition of the passage.) 

+ The use that Baur makes of the visions mentioned by Paul in the 12th chapter, in 
defending this hypothesis, is very ingenious. He considers that Paul intended to oppose 
to the materialist opinions of the Jewish Christians, who demanded a personal instruction 
through Christ, the ideal principle—viz., the immediate production of faith by the work- 
ing of the Spirit. But I fear this would prove too much! It is by no means the inten- 
tion of the apostle to say that the Spirit is able to raise at pleasure the church of Christ 
in any spot. “Faith comes only from preaching.” (See my Exposition, Rom. x. 14.) 
Paul himself did not become a member of the church by the appearance of the Lord to 
him at Damascus; he was only led thereby to desire to be received into the church, and 
for this reception the word of Ananias and baptism were necessary. (See Comm. Acts 
ix. 17, seq.) The parallels, likewise, which Baur quotes from the Clementines do not ap- 
pear to me entirely applicable. Perhaps Paul’s motive for appealing to his vision was, 
that his opponents did the same; he will, consequently, as it were, say, “ Behold, I can 
allege the same, and yet greater.” The manner in which Paul speaks, in 1 Cor. chap, xii 
—xiv., of gifts and their abuse, renders this not improbable. 
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gives to the first epistle especially, an internal coherence which any 
other conjecture would:fail to bestow. In the second epistle, which 
is devoted rather to personal matters, this unity of connexion is not 
wanting, even according to Baur’s hypothesis ; yet our view fur- © 
nishes at least equal advantages for its interpretation, advantages 
abundantly apparent, <f it be asswmed that in this the apostle oppo- 
ses equally the representatives of both the false sects, that of Christ 
and that of Peter together, who, whatever their inberrial differences, 
were yet linked together in their attempt to obtain opportunity for 
the propagation of their errors, by undermining the authority of the 
great apostle of the Gentiles, True, Baur has likewise expressed 
his dissent from this view (Tiibing. Zeitschr. 1836, part iv.), but 
though this learned man may be right in maintaining that Riick- 
ert errs in regarding the identity between the partisans of Peter 
and Christ, particularly with Billroth’s modifications, as injurious 
to his own hypothesis, his remarks, nevertheless, upon the views of 
Neander and myself must be considered to have failed. He has 
evidently misunderstood Neander when he ascribes to him such 
views of the party of Christ as were held by the followers of 
Carpocrates at a later period, viz., that they ranked Christ with 
Socrates as a great investigator of truth, and therefore did not de- 
serve the name of a Christian sect. That this was not the position 
of this class is too apparent to allow its being held by Neander, for 
under such circumstances Paul would not have laboured to maintain 
the unity of the church, but would have immediately required the 
expulsion of the heterodox teachers from their body. (See Gal. v. 
12; Tit. ii. 10.) Neander doubtless intends only to say (p. 301) 
that the sect of Christ profess the doctrine of Christ, omitting the 
Jewish form. Even the words of Neander, “Christ appeared to 
them a second, perhaps more perfect Socrates,” indefinite as they are, 
yet seem intended to declare that they looked upon Christ as more 
than human. In the more recent article of Baur’s, before alluded 
to, there occurs nothing of weight or consequence affecting the 
essential doctrine that the party of-Christ entertained Ethnic opin- 
ions. The members of this sect were very likely converted by those 
who looked to Paul as their head, and believing themselves called 
upon to free themselves from all ae dependence and national 
prejudices, they consequently shaped for themselves a course of liv- 
ing and doctrine of more liberal character, without however as yet 
touching upon the limits of heresy. It would be surprising if, in 
the ancient church, and especially in a city like Corinth, such a 
party had not formed itself. The Marcionites and other Gnostic 
sects, require us to assume the previous existence of such tendencies, 
from which their own subsequent rise may be dated. What, there- 
fore, more natural than to perceive here a trace of their existence, 
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especially as the supposition of their identity with the followers of 
Cephas, or of but a difference in degree (as held by Baur and Bill- 
roth), is undeniably in the highest degree forced ? 

According to this view it is irrefragable that the Epistles to the 
Corinthians treat of topics immediately connected with the time of 
the apostles, while in the Epistle to the Romans the contents of the 
gospel are treated in their objective character. Not that we are 
justified in inferring from this that the former have only a historical 
significance, and that at most only individual passages are pregnant 
with meaning for the later. periods of the church, and especially for 
the present age. The condition of the apostolic church mirrors 
its relations to every period, and above all to the present. The 
principal danger which threatened so many members of the church 
in QOorinth is likewise the chief evil of our own times—an over- 
estimation of human wisdom, instead of Divine, eternal truth, a 
universal laxness and indifference in the most important social ties, 
and particularly in the relation between the sexes, a spiritualizing, 
subtle refining away of efficient, energetic biblical realism, and an 
assertion of individual tendencies against all objective restraints. 
For this «eason, precisely at the present moment, the Epistles to 
the Corinthians possess a far-reaching, vital. importance, and this 
will be daily more acknowledged as the conviction spreads, that 
for all things the Scriptures are our ultimate standard of appeal. 
The weighty discussion of the Charismata (1 Cor. xii. 14) only, 
remains as alien from our own, as from earlier times, since, from 
the period of the apostles, these gifts are lost, and even our concep- 
tion of many among them—e. g., the gift of tongues, has long since 
vanished. But as the looking for these has begun again to exhibit 
itself, it may be inferred that the gifts themselves may be restored 
to the church of Christ as her final periods of development draw 
nigh, by which the end is in the chief points to be made conformable 
to the beginning. The internal development of the church will 
therefore also in this respect assist to perfect the exposition, 


§ 2. RELATION OF PAvL TO THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH. 


The question which occurs next in order to that referring to the 
position of the various parties in Corinth is, how Paul stood related to 
the Corinthian church—that is to say, how often he visited them, 
and how many epistles he wrote to them, The earlier view which 
simply followed the Acts, and the accounts lying on the surface of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians themselves, presented to us this 
relation as follows. 

The old city of Corinth, as is well known, was destroyed by 
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Mummius 8.¢. 146, and remained in ruins until Julius Cesar planted 
a Roman oolony in it; endowing it with great privileges. Paul first 
appeared in Julius Cesar’s newly-restored city, prosecuting his 
second journey in connexion with his mission (Acts xviii. 1 seq.) 
He found there Aquila and Priscilla, who, by the command of the 
Emperor Claudius, had been driven out of Rome (Suet. Claud. c. 
25), and preached one year and six months, after receiving in a 
vision the assurance that God had a large people in that city, and 
that none should harm him. The results of his preaching were so 
extraordinary, that, deeply sunk as that city was in pleasures and 
excess, a large Christian community arose therein, and even Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue, attached himself toit. In consequence 
of this a tumult, directed against Paul, arose among the Jews, 
which required the wisdom and mildness of Gallio, the proconsul, a 
brother of the celebrated philosopher Seneca, to allay (Tacit. Annal. 
xvi. 7). After the lapse of a year and a half, taking Aquila and 
Priscilla with him, Paul passed over into Ephesus, where he left 
them, on his way to Jerusalem, but the apostle himself stayed there 
only a short time, promising before long to return thither (Acts 
xviii, 18, seq.) In the meantime there came to Ephesus’ a learned 
Alexandrian Jew, the famous Apollos, a true disciple of John the 
Baptist, viz., one who viewed him only as the forerunner of the Mes- 
siah, and not as the Messiah himself, as some of John’s disciples 
falsely asserted him to be. This man, convinced by Aquila of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, and filled with the new faith, proceeded, with 
letters of recommendation, to Corinth, where his gifts soon secured 
to him extensive favour. While Apollos was thus labouring in 
Corinth, Paul came back from Jerusalem to Ephesus, whither 
Apollos also subsequently returned (Acts xix.1; 1 Cor. xvi. 12) ; 
and here the apostle remained two years and three months (Acts 
xix. 8,10). During this time Paul received sad information re- 
specting the condition of the church in Corinth. A member of 
this body was living in illicit intercourse with his father’s wife, con- 
sequently his own stepmother ; and the other members had so little 
delicate moral feeling regarding such relations, that they still suffered 
the offender to continue one of their body. This impelled the apos- 
tle to address an epistle to the Christians in Corinth, in which he 
exhorts them to avoid the company of sinners and the dissolute (1 
Cor, v. 9). This first epistle is lost. True, there. exists an Epistle 
to the Corinthians differing from either of those we possess, as well 
as one from the latter to Paul, both in the Armenian language ; but 
Carpzovius (Leipsic, 1776) has already triumphantly proved that 
they are not genuine.* More recently Rink, who was for a time an 


* The epistle of Paul first appeared in the “ Histoire Critique de la Republique des 
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evangelical preacher in Venice, edited the epistles (Heidelberg, 
1823-8.), and the Armenian Monk Aucher, of the Convent of San 
Lazaro, near Venice, at the conclusion of his Armenian Grammar, 
has critically revised and republished the Armenian text (Venice, 
1819); but Rink’s attempt to defend the authenticity of the epistles 
has been thoroughly confuted by Ullman (Heidelberger Jahrb. 
1823, No. vi.) The first epistle of Paul therefore remains lost to 
us. The Corinthians replied to it, and it is probable that this was 
delivered to the apostle by the hands of Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus (1 Cor. xvi. 18,19.) Partly by means of this reply, and 
the verbal information of the messengers specified, and partly 
through the slaves of a Corinthian matron Chloe (1 Cor. i. 11), Paul 
received further intelligence of the circumstances of the Corinthian 
church, which drew from him the second epistle, preserved in our 
Jjirst epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. When the apostle com- 
. posed it he was still in Ephesus, purposing to remain there until 
Pentecost (1 Cor. xvi. 8); it is probable that the season in which 
he wrote was either spring or autumn, and doubtless in the year 59. 
But Paul had scarcely dispatched our first epistle to Corinth when 
the tumult occasioned by the goldsmith Demetrius broke out in 
Ephesus, which compelled the apostle to leave the city before Pen- 
tecost and to depart into Macedonia (Acts xix. 1, seq.), where he 
anxiously awaited intelligence of the effect produced by the letter 
referred to (2 Cor. ii, 13, 14). His purpose was to visit Corinth, but 
he ventured not to appear there before ascertaining how the various 
parties should have received his letter. Paul, therefore, was ex- 
pecting the return of Timothy to Macedonia from Corinth, whither 
he had sent him (1 Cor. iv. 17). But whether it was that Timo- 
theus had already quitted that city before the arrival of Paul’s 
epistle, or that he had not yet reached it, it is certain that the apos- 
tle did not receive the desired intelligence through him, tor which 
reason he sent Titus to Corinth, and during his absence journeyed 
in Macedonia (2 Cor. ii. 13). ' Upon the return of Titus, Paul wrote 
our second epistle, in order to awaken the frame of mind which he 
desired to behold among the Corinthians when he himself should 
visit them (2 Cor. vii. 7, seq.), and in it the apostle praises the well- 
intentioned members of their church (viz., the followers of Paul and 
Apollos) for their obedience to his commands, and likewise for their 
repentant spirit ; but, on the contrary, he emphatically reproves the 
contumacious (viz., the adherents of Peter, and above all, those “ of 


Lettres,” Amsterd. 1714, tom. x., but incomplete. William Whiston published it entire, 
together with the pretended letter of the Corinthians to Paul, at the end of his Historia 
Armeniz Mosis Choronensis. Lond. 1736, 4. Carpzovius’s Work bears the title: Hpis- 
tolee duze apocryphe, altera Corinthiorum ad Paulum, altera Pauli ad Corinthios. Lips. 
1776, 8. 
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Christ”), because they had despised his most serious exhortations, 
and only increased in presumption. This, our second epistle, was 
sent by Titus and two brethren, not mentioned by name (2 Cor. 
viii. 16, seq.) to Corinth, the apostle intending shortly to follow. 
One of these brethren was very probably Luke, and this is inferred - 
partly because the description (in the above passage) is entirely ap- 
plicable to him, partly because his name stands in the subscription 
at the close of the epistle ; and as Luke in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xx. 1), recommences his narration in the third person, having hith- 
erto written in the first, we may conclude that he must have left the 
apostle in Macedonia. 
: Such is the earlier view of the occasion and the times of compo- 
sition of the Epistles to the Corinthians. In the most important 
points it is entirely correct, for it rests upon clear and certain state- 
ments in Acts, and in the Epistles themselves. But in reference 
to the events which our sketch places between the composition of 
the first and second epistle, the scrutiny, more recently instituted 
by Bleek and Schrader,* has elicited results, which undoubtedly 
claim a preference over the older and more uncertain accounts. Ac- 
cording to these, at the period when the apostle wrote our second 
epistle, he had not been twice in Corinth, but this supposition is 
negatived by several passages in this epistle, viz., xii. 14, xiii. 1, 
in which a third coming is mentioned. True, the first of these 
is usually explained by understanding tpéitov of the wish to come, 
and not the coming itself; but this does not agree with the context, 
which undoubtedly refers to an actual coming, to which in particular, 
ver, xiii. 1, decisively points (comp. particulars at the exposition of 
the passages); and this all the more, as the following verse (xiii. 2), 
expresses a procedure exhibited at ie second visit, viz., the shewing 
of forbearance and indulgence which was not to be repeated. 

If we assume only one residence of Paul in Corinth, viz., at the 
establishment of the church itself, then there could have eS no 
occasion for forbearance ; and this supposition could by no means 
be made to agree with the passages ii. 1, xii. 21, in which mention is 
made of the renewal of the grief of the Corinthians upon the occa- 
sion of his coming, while according to the common view, he could 
previously in no way have grieved the Corinthians by his personal 
presence. Consequently, Paul must undoubtedly have made a second 
journey to Corinth, but when did it take place? The older view 
might be defended if we suppose that when Luke mentions a stay 
of a year and a half in Corinth made by Paul, he has taken together 
two separate periods of residence. But this is open to the objection, 
that we must then allow that in the short period which elapsed be- 


* Bleek, in an article in the Stud. und Kritiken, Jahrg. 1830, page 614, seq. Schra- 
ear Der Apostel Paulus. 1 Pt. p. 95, seq. 
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tween the first and second stay, all the errors which became the 
subject of reproof had developed themselves. The only inference, 
therefore, is, that the second visit to the Corinthians, is perfectly 
distinct from the one of a year and a-half’s duration, and that it 
occurred either before the writing of the first, or between the sending 
of the first and second epistle. We might imagine the course of 
events to have been this. As soon as Paul had received the intelli- 
gence from the slaves of Chloe as to the condition of the Corinthians, 
he wrote our first epistle, and shortly“ after quitted Ephesus for 
Corinth. He here expressed himself in strong terms against his 
adversaries, but, from some cause unknown to us, he soon left the 
city, returning again into Macedonia. But, in decided opposition 
to this view, are the passages 2 Cor. i. 15, 16, 23, which shew 
that Paul could not have been in Corinth in the period between 
the writing of our two epistles.* The most probable inference, 
therefore is, that upon receiving these evil reports, the apostle im- 
mediately proceeded from Ephesus to Corinth, and returning to the 
former place wrote and sent from thence our first epistle. Bleek, 
however, imagines, that before the sending of our second epistle, the 
apostle wrote an epistle from Macedonia to the Corinthians, couched 
in terms of strong reproof, which has not been preserved (so that 
Paul wrote to them in all four epistles, two being lost and two pre- 
served), and I am much inclined to accede to this conjecture ;} for 
the apprehension experienced by Paul in regard to the impression 
produced upon the Corinthians by his epistle, which the arrival of 
Titus allayed (2 Cor. vii. 2-10), is not accounted for by the character 
of the first epistle. The contents are by no means of a nature to 
justify Paul in his fears of such an impression ; but by assuming 


* This circumstance, it cannot be denied, is unfavourable to the whole hypothesis, since 
the first epistle (1 Cor. i. 11, v..1, xi. 18), supposed to be written after the second personal 
abode of the apostle in Corinth, represents the apostle as becoming acquainted with the 
affairs of the Christian church in that place from report only, and not from personal in- 
spection. This is also the opinion of De Wette, in the criticism upon Billroth’s Commen- 
tary in the Stud. Jahrg. 1834, part 3, page 683. An escape from this difficulty is fur- 
nished by Béttger (Beitr. part 3, p. 28), who supposes that Paul intentionally refrained 
from going to Corinth, and visited Achaia and the churches in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth. / 

+ Ruckert (Comm. upon the 2d Epis. Cor. p. 417, seq.) opposes this hypothesis of 
Bleek’s, relative to the sending of an epistle between the first and second of our canoni- 
cal epistles, and it must be allowed that the reasons adduced for it are not sufficient to 
’ furnish any positive proof. Nevertheless the conjecture itself is by no meams improbable, 
as Riickert himself admits that he finds in our first epistle traces of the condition of mind 
which Paul describes as existing in himself, when he wrote the earlier epistle. But this 
learned man has inferred too much from 2 Cor. vii. 8, in stating that as Paul wrote éddanoa 
tude év TH éttoTOAF, he could only have written one saddening letter, and not two. The 
expression naturally concerns only the last epistle, without reference to an earlier one, 
otherwise Paul must have used the plural form, for, according to 1 Cor. v. 9, he had al- 
ready written an epistle of a saddening character. 
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that Titus was likewise the bearer of the lost epistle, we account in 
the most simple manner for his journey, and all the difficulties 
relative to this which the older theory cannot set aside, at once 
vanish. 


§ 3. GENUINENESS AND INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLES. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians, as well as that to the Romans, 
may be classed with those which display so unmistakably the spirit 
of Paul, that an attempt to dispute their authenticity has never 
been made, either in ancient or modern times. Their contents and 
form correspond alike with the ideas and style of Paul, and the 
strictest coincidence exists between the historical notices of the Acts 
of the Apostles and those occasionally found in these epistles. The 
style of the second epistle is indeed remarkable, on account of a 
certain ruggedness of speech ; but this is explained from the pow- 
erful agitation of spirit under which he wrote, and the haste with 
which it was composed during his journeys in various parts of Mace- 
donia. But, notwithstanding the roughness of style, the second 
epistle bears too strongly the impress of Paul’s peculiarities to be 
mistaken, though we are not disposed to proceed as far as Riickert, 
who views it as a masterpiece of eloquence, worthy of comparison 
with the oration of Demosthenes de Corona. (See his exposition of 
the second epistle, p. 427.) 

But although the genuineness of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
is fully established and undisputed, we cannot assert as much of their 
integrity, at least of the second. It was J. 8. Semler who first drew 
attention to the difference in the first (2 Cor. ii—viii.) and second 
division (ix.—xili.) of the epistle. In the first eight chapters Paul 
speaks mildly and gently, praises his readers for their repentance 
and faithful observance of his exhortations, while in the latter 
chapters the tone is that of severity and reproach. He reprehends 
the refractory spirit of the Corinthians, and complains of the charges 
which they had dared to bring against him. Besides this, the same 
subject seemed to him to be discussed in the first (ch. viii.) and second 
part of the epistle (ch. ix.), which leads Semler to suppose that an in- 
terpolation in the latter epistle might have taken place.* According 
to him the epistle proper is formed by chs. i—viii. inclusive, to which 
may be annexed from the 11-13 ver. of ch. xiii., and very singularly 
Rom. xvi. 1-20, and therefore the passages ix. 1-15, and x. 1-13, 
10, are interpolations. Weber and Dr. Paulus, however, rather con- 
sider the second half of the second epistle as not an interpolation, 

* See Semler De duplice appendice epist. ad Romanos. Hale 1767, and the Para- 


phrasis poster. epist. ad Corinthios. Hale 1776. Ziegler wrote against this in the 


theolog. Abhandl. vol. ii. p. 107, seq.; also Gabler in the neuesten Theolog. Journal, 
vol. 1. 
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but an entirely distinct epistle.* This opinion might be brought 
into connexion with Bleek’s more correct views, which we re- 
cently developed (§ 2) as to Paul’s position towards the Corin- 
thian church. We saw that probably between our first and second 
epistle another had been composed by the apostle. If we con- 
sider this to exist in the first half of our second epistle (2 Cor. 
i—vili.), then only one epistle is lost, that alluded to 1 Cor. v. 
9. But this supposition is decidedly forbidden by the fact that 
according to 2 Cor. vii. 2-10 this intervening epistle must have 
contained language of severe rebuke, while 2 Cor. i,—viii. is distin- 
guished throughout by gentleness and forbearance. The next resort 
then would be to an ¢nversion which would make 2 Cor. ix.—x. iii. the 
reproving epistle, and 2 Cor. i—viii, the milder one which succeeded. 
But then the violation of chronology in the union of the two epis- 
tles forms a difficult problem, ndt to mention the fact that this 
fusion of two epistles, with the omission of the greeting and con- 
eluding form of one of them, is utterly inexplicable. Add to 
this that the alleged repetition (the exhortation to the collection) 
in ch. vii. and ix. is nothing more than the continuous carrying out 
of a thought which pervades them both. The tone of the ninth 
chapter is still entirely unchanged ; though from ch, x. indeed this 
cannot be said. Meantime the assumption of the integrity of the 
epistle is at all events preferable to all these hypotheses, provided we 
can explain satisfactorily the difference of tone in the first and second 
half of it. 

This explanation would be abundantly furnished by supposing 
that the apostle was addressing different members in the Corinthian 
church in the two divisions of the epistle. His first epistle had 
drawn the well-disposed more towards him, while it aroused in the 
unfriendly a stronger spirit of opposition, thus occasioning a separa- 
tion of the elements in Corinth. In the first half of the second 
epistle he had in view the better-disposed part of the church, viz., 
the partizans of Paul and Apollos; in the second, on the contrary, 
he directs himself especially to the adverse party, consisting of par- 
tizans of Peter, and, above all, the of rod Xpeorod, Should any one 
urge it as improbable that Paul addressed a catholic letter to elements 
so dissimilar, or that having done so, he should not have plainly in- 
dicated the different persons he was addressing, but write as if in 
both first and second parts he had still the same individuals in view, 
he would forget that Paul’s compassionate love restrained him from 
expressly separating from the church the erring members, so long as 


* See Weber’s work De numero Epistolarum ad Corinthios rectius constituendo. 
Wittebergs:, 1798. . Weber considers the epistle to the Hebrews directed likewise to the 
Corinthians, and therefore reckons four Epistles to the Corinthians in the canon. On the 
view of Dr. Paulus, comp. Heidelberger Jahrbicher, 5, p. 703, seq. 
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they abstained from attacking the fundamental articles of the faith, 
or even distinctly naming them. He rightly judged, that such a 
sundering would greatly increase the difficulty of freeing them from 
their errors, and winning them back to the truth ; he continued 
therefore to treat them as an integral part of God’s church, address- 
ing the latter as a united body, without completely distinguishing 
the various elements. Exactly as a wise pastor would deal with a 
believing, but in many respects erring individual ; he joyfully ac- 
knowledges what is good in him, reproves what is reprovable, nor 
yet on this account rejects the whole man. This very form of the 
epistles to the Corinthians exhibits in the most beautiful light the 
wisdom of the apostle, and his faithful love towards erring brethren, 
who so frequently in the church (and, alas, still in our days), have 
been thrust back by an unholy and intemperate zeal. Had Paul 
commanded the expulsion from the church of his adversaries in 
Corinth, either on account of their Gnostic and idealizing views re- 
garding the resurrection, or of their errors with respect to the sacred 
supper, he would only with more certainty have given them over to 
destruction.” He bears with them therefore as weak members, not 
knowing what they say or profess ; endures even with indulgence 
their opposition to his apostolic authority (although, had not his 
humility rendered it impossible, he might easily have persuaded 
himself that therein God was resisted), and yet yields nothing of 
Divine truth, in that even upon the suspicion evincing itself that he 
commended himself, and boasted of his extraordinary calling, he 
openly declares what the Lord had done to and by him, and at the 
same time is able to preserve the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith uninjured, 


§ 4. ConTENTS oF THE EPistLes TO THE CORINTHIANS, 


The first epistle divides itself into four parts ; the first of which 
extends from i, 1—iy. 21, the second from v. 1—xi, 1, the third 
from xi, 2—xiv. 40, and the fourth from xv. 1—xvi, 24. 

In the first division, which treats of the general position of the 


* This is most important in proving that Paul did not hold the opinion concerning 
the Lord’s Supper as fundamental; for which reason dogmatic differences concerning the 
same, and the variation in the theory of Luther and Calvin upon the same subject, which 
affect not the doctrine itself, but simply one point of the doctrine, do not justify the ex- 
clusion of any one from the error. Paul declares in the Epistles to the Galatians, 
that whoever suffered himself to be circumcised in order thereby to attain salvation, to 
him Christ had become of none effect (Galat. v. 3,4); not so he who erred in the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper. The real ground of the separation of the reformers from the Catholic 
church, was not the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, but the doctrine of free grace in 
Christ, and the reformers had a perfect right to separate themselves, on account of errors 
in this doctrine. 
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Corinthians, the apostle mentions jirst the cause of his writing, the 
division of the church into numerous parties, and warns against a 
too high estimation of the wisdom of this world, since all real wis- 
dom rests in the cross of Christ (i. 1-381). Secondly, Paul makes 
prominent the fact that he had preached to them only the Crucified 
One, as the source of perfect wisdom, but that the spiritual man 
alone, and not the natural, is capable of recognizing his glory (ii. 
1-16). The very ground of their errors was, that this spiritual 
man was so little developed in them ; they had attached themselves 
not to Christ himself, but to the human organs whom Christ had 
employed to extend the preaching of the gospel, and they were 
therefore in danger of building a perishable structure on the one 
everlasting foundation (iii. 1-23). He himself was so entirely per- 
suaded of his apostolic calling, that human judgment produced no 
effect upon him ; the numerous sufferings he was called upon to en- 
dure, were evidence in his favour, instead of the contrary, as tending 
to his perfection ; therefore Paulimplores the Corinthian Christians 
not to suffer themselves to be drawn aside to any other gospel than 
that which he, their father in Christ, had preached to them. 

In the second part (v. 1—xi. 1), which concerns the private cir- 
cumstances of individuals, Paul first exhorts the Corinthians to ex- 
clude the incestuous person from their society, and at the same time 
defines more closely the command given in his previous epistle not to 
have any intercourse with the dissolute, as applying not to the world, 
but only to those who considered themselves believers (v. 1-18). 
Secondly, he gives counsel on the relation of believers to heathen 
rulers ; he considers it wholly unsuitable to permit the settlement 
of their differences before the latter ; but he soon returns to the re- 
lation of the sexes, and represents the sanctification of the body as 
a temple of the Holy Ghost, as the Christian’s task (vi. 1-20.) 
The various relations of the married and unmarried state are then 
discussed at length (vii. 1-40), and he concludes with instructions 
upon the subject of Christian freedom, having especial reference to 
the use of meats offered to idols. The apostle adduces his own 
course of life as an example to the Corinthians, of the necessary 
self-restriction in the use of freedom ; and exhibits the sad conse- 
quences of its abuse in the history of the Israelites in the wilderness 
(vii. 1—xi. 1). 

The third part (xi. 2—xiv, 40), concerns the public relations of 
the Christians, viz., their conduct in the assemblies ; and the apos- 
tle first gives directions relative to the appearance of men and women 
in their meetings (xi, 1-16), but especially to the celebration of the 
holy Sacrament, which the Corinthians had not solemnized with due. 
dignity (xi. 17-34). After this he enters upon the subject of the 
gift of tongues, and its connexion with the Charismata, which seem. 
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to have displayed themselves in the Corinthian church under the 
most varied forms, and were not unfrequently applied in a manner 
alien to their purpose. Paul lays down as a fundamental rule that 
all these gifts originating from one Spirit, must be employed to one 
great end, viz., the edification of the whole body (xii. 1-31). Such 
is the dictate of love, which is of more value than all the gifts, the 
latter being worthless without the former ; and Paul defines its na- 
ture in the most animated description, drawn from his own experi- 
ence, classing it with faith and hope as the three cardinal virtues 
(xiii. 1-13). In conclusion, Paul enlarges upon the relations of the 
two Charismata especially conspicuous in Corinth, viz., the gifts of 
tongues and prophecy, shewing that from its nature the first re- 
quired a very cautious application, while the character of the second 
was in itself a hindrance to its abuse (xiv. 1-40). 

In the fourth part (xv. 1—xvi. 24) the apostle finally discourses 
upon the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which the sect of 
Christ with their idealizing tendencies had not been able to adopt 
(xv. 12). He proves the reality of the corporeal resurrection, shew- 
ing its close connexion with the essence of the Christian faith (xv. 
1-58), He concludes by requesting contributions for the poor 
Christians in Jerusalem, and with sundry exhortations and blessings 
(xvi, 1-24), 

By this it will appear that the points treated by the apostle in 
his letter are extremely varied in their nature; nevertheless, an 
unbroken thread of connexion is formed by its opposition to the 
followers of Peter, and, above all, the party of Christ, who, by their 
leaning towards a false freedom and spiritual gnosis, were preparing 
a dangerous crisis for the church, 

The second Epistle to the Corinthians divides itself into three 
parts, the first of which extends from i. 1—iii. 18, the second from 
iv. 1—ix. 15, and the third from x. 1—xiii, 138. 

In the jirst part Paul commences with the comfort he has expe- 
rienced in his affections, referring it to the power of the intercessions 
of the Corinthian Christians (i. 1-24). He then declares, with ref- 
erence to the incestuous person already excommunicated, that he 
has been sufficiently punished, and may be received back. into the 
church (ii. 1-17). He next speaks of his own personal position rel- 
ative to the Corinthians, and entering into a comparison of the min- 
istration under the old and the new law, exhibits the glory of the 
latter (iii. 1-18). 

In the second part (iv. 1—ix. 15) the apostle describes his life 
and labour as a minister of reconciliation (iv. 1-18) and draws con- 
solation in all the afflictions and dangers which arise from the office, 
from the conviction that a resurrection of the body, perhaps even a 
‘clothing upon, awaits the believer (v. 1-21). In the expectation of 
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this exceeding gloriousness, which consoles under all earthly suffer- 
ings, the apostle exhorts his readers to deny the world and its lusts, 
and to dedicate themselves wholly to the Lord (vi. 1—vii. 1). In 
this he hopes to have prepared them by his stern epistle, as to 
whose reception he had felt great anxiety, which, however, had 
been allayed by Titus (vii. 2-16). Then follows an ample exhorta- 
tion to contribute to the collection making for the poor Christians 
at Jerusalem (viii. 1—ix. 15), 

In the third part (x. 1—xiii. 13) Paul directs himself first against 
false teachers, particularly those among the sect of Christ, and de- 
fends himself from their attacks (x. 1-18). He then adduces his 
sufferings and struggles as a proof that he had done more, and ef- 
‘fected greater things in God’s cause than those arrogant but treach- 
erous labourers who ranked themselves among the apostles of Christ, 
without being really so (xi. 1-33). Nay, he reminds them of the 
especial instances of favour accorded to him by God, as a proof that 
he stood in favour, but adds that he would rather glory in his weak- 
ness, for thereby he would best become conscious of his strength in 
the Lord. He has, therefore, the most entire right to rank himself 
with the chiefest apostles, and requires the Corinthians to acknowl- 
edge his apostolic authority (xii. 1-21). 

An exhortation to repentance, love, and peace, concludes the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians (xii. 1-18). 


§ 5. Lirerature. 


The Epistles to the Corinthians are of course comprehended in 
all the formerly-named general works upon the entire New Testa- 
ment, as also in the expositions of Paul’s collective epistles. But 
there exist fewer special works devoted to these epistles than to the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, for example, and those which 
we do possess, as well as the explanations of these epistles em- 
braced in the more general works, leave us much to desire. The 
favourable period for the interpretation of the Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians (and the Catholic epistles likewise) has perhaps yet to 
present itself, 

Upon the two Epistles to the Corinthians we have commentaries 
from Mosheim (Flensburg, 1741 and 1762, 2 vols. 4to); Baumgarten 
(Halle, 1761, 4to); Semler (Halle, 1770 and 1766, 2 vols. 8vo.); 
Moldenhawer (Hamburg, 1771, 8vo.); Schulz (Halle, 1784, 2 parts, 
8vo); Morus (Leipsig, 1794, 8vo.); Flatt (Tiibingen, 1827); Billroth 
(Leipsig, 1833); Riickert (Leipsig, 1836-37); and Jager (Tiibin- 
gen, 1838). 

The first epistle alone has been treated upon by Sahl (Copenha- 
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gen, 1779); Fr, Aug. Wilhelm Krause (Frankfort, 1792, 8vo.); 
Heidenreich (Marburg, 1825 and 1828, 2 vols. 8vo); Pott (in 
Koppe’s Neues Testament, Gottingen, 1836). But up to the present 
time only the half has appeared, containing ch. i—x. 

The second epistle only has been explained by Leun (Lemgo, 
1804), and Emmerling (Leipsig, 1823). Treatises upon particular 
passages of the second epistle have appeared from Gabler (Géttin- 
gen, 1782, upon chap ix.—xiii.); J. F. Krause in his Opusc. Acad 
(Konigsberg, 1818); Royaards (Utrecht, 1818); Fritzsche (Leipsig, 
1824). 


EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, » 


I. 


PART FIRST. 
(i. 1—iv, 21.) 
§ 1. Or Human Wispom. 
(i. 1-81.) 


Arter the greeting (1-3) the apostle mentions immediately the 
occasion of his writing, namely, the divisions in Corinth ; he then 
proceeds to warn his readers, in the most impressive manner, 
against that strictly worldly wisdom which he considers the 
cause of the dissensions, and places before them as a pattern, the 
true Divine wisdom, “‘ Christ crucified,” whom he has preached to 
them (4-31). 

Paul commences the first Epistle to the Corinthians, as usual, 
with a salutation and blessing (1-8), but this salutation, com- 
pared with that which begins the Epistle to the Romans, appears 
far more concise and incomplete. It is only in the second verse 
that the apostle, in mentioning his readers, introduces some acces- 
sory clauses, and even these are wanting in the second epistle, as 
well as in the greater part of the lesser epistles of Paul. Theophy- 
lact finds, and with reason, in the dia OeArjwaro¢ Oeob, by the will of 
God, a reference, though slight (compare the stronger expressions 
in Gal. i. 1), to the opposition offered to his apostolical author- 
ity. The epithet «Agrée appears here spurious, as it is wanting in 
A.D.E., and its omission would be less easily explained than its in- 
sertion. At all events we cannot, with Heidenreich, connect it im- 
mediately with dud OeAzjparoc Oecd, This construction would require 
that it be placed before these words, and after Xgorod. Finally, 
the term «Anréc has not here, as in ver. 2, the peculiar doctrinal 
signification in which it describes Christians, as swch, as called, in- 
vited to an entrance into the kingdom of God ; it rather stands in 
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opposition to those who, on their own authority, gave themselves 
out as apostles (2 Cor. xi. 18), True, it was implied in the very 
term “apostle” that he had received a mission, and thus was 
“called” to fulfil it, but Paul doubtless had in mind that such 
a charge might be self-assumed by men, as the Old Testament 
shews, by speaking of those who prophesied in their own spirit 
(Ezek, xiii. 1, seq.), and were yet distinguished from those strictly 
‘evil prophets out of whom the spirit of darkness spake.—Sosthenes, 
whom the apostle names with himself in the salutation, is probably 
the writer of the epistle, to whom Paul dictated. He has been 
considered to be the chief of the synagogue, mentioned in Acts xvill. 
17, who must then have been subsequently converted ; but as we 
find absolutely no further trace of this individual, nothing certain 
can be concluded as to the identity of the persons. By supplying 
xaipey Aéyovot, in the second verse, we obviate the necessity of assum- 
ing, with Billroth, an anacoluthon, in the ydpic and elpyvn of ver. 3: 
the nominative then stands regularly, instead of the accusative. All 
the apostle’s salutations are so constructed that the benediction 
stands independently, with égorw understood. Paul again distin- 
guishes the church of God* in Corinth (¢. e., those belonging to God, 
whom he hath purchased with his own blood (Acts xx. 28) as 
“sanctified in Christ,” and as “ called saints,” upon which the neces- 
sary observations have been made at Rom.i.'7. The combination of 
the terms “sanctified” and “saints” (7y:aouévor, dy1or), might seem 
tautology,t but the second expression is, first, in concrete apposition 
with the abstract éxxAyjoia e0d, church of God, and then it is so 
connected with what follows, that the idea of sanctification is re- 
sumed for the purpose of being extended to believers generally. 
The words, then, may be thus translated, “‘ Those in Christ, 7. ¢., in 
vital communion with him, sanctified, who, as likewise all who call 
upon the name of the Lord, are called to be saints,” 7, e., according 
to the apostle’s meaning, should be, for the following remark involves 

* Calvin very strikingly remarks in this place: ‘ Mirum forsan videri queat, cur eam 
hominum multitudinem vocet ecclesiam Dei, in qua tot morbi invaluerant, ut Satan illig 
potius regnum occuparet, quam Deus. Respondeo, utcunque multa vitia obrepsissent, et 
varie corruptel tam doctrines quam morum, exstitisse tamen adhue queedam vere eccle- 
siz signa. Locus diligenter observandus, ne requiramus in hoc mundo ecclesiam omni 
ruga et macula carentem, aut protinus abdicemus hoc titulo quemyis ccetum, in quo non 
omnia votis nostris respondeant. Est enim hee periculosa tentatio, nullam ecclesiam 
putare, ubi non appareat perfecta puritas. Nam quicunque hac occupatus fuerit, necesse tane 
dem erit, ut, discessione ab aliis omnibus facta, solus sibi sanctus videatur in mundo, aut 
peculiarem sectam cum paucis hypocritis instituat. Quid ergo cause habuit Paulus, cur 
ecclesiam Dei Corinthi agnosceret? nempe quia evangelii doctrinam, baptismum, ccenam 
Domini, quibus symbolis censeri debet ecclesia, apud eos cernebat.” Most important 
words! which in these. times we have great reason to lay much to heart.—[See Calvin’s 
Comment. on 1 Cor. chap. i. 2, pp. 50, 1.—Ed. Calyv. Transl. Soc.] 


{ Liicke (Gott. Pfingstprogramm, vom J. 1837) would have #ysaouévorc removed as a 
gloss, but this would surely be too violent an expedient. 
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an exhortation to the Corinthians (as shall be presently shewn), to 
make manifest their calling by their works. The phrase ody néov 
k. T. A., is, however, quite peculiar to the commencement of this 
epistle. First, it is clear that the words are not to be understood 
as intimating that Paul wrote primarily to the Christians in Corinth, 
and secondarily also for those in other parts of the world ; for the 
whole contents of the epistle are especially addressed to the Corinth- 
ian church.* The phrase seems merely to represent, by the 
repetition of KAntoi¢ dyiow and its connexion with ody rao, the 
universal Christian character of sanctification, and the calling 
thereunto as common to them all. ’EmxadsioOar dvoua — bY Nqp, 
is a very usual mode of expressing a life of faith, the necessary 
expressiont of which is continual calling upon God. The only 
question then is, what led the apostle to give utterance to 
this sentiment precisely in this place? Without doubt he in- 
tended to bring to the remembrance of the Corinthians the unity 
of the church over the whole earth, in order to awaken a spirit 
of repentance for the divisions among themselves. To this end 
he reminded them that they, as all believers, were called to mani- 
‘fest a holy community, and not a church divided by sects. (Upon 
the use of évoya comp. Comm. at Matth. vii. 21, 22; John xiv. 
11-14.—’Ovoua émxaAndiv éd’ bude in John ii. T is not to be held as 
parallel with this ; there the allusion is to the name of Christians.) 
The words év ravti témw aitév te Kat tudv, require an especial 
examination. ‘’Ev mayti tém@ conveys only an idea of universality 
with respect to space, as odv méou does with regard to number. But 
how is airév te Kal judy, both of them and us, to be understood ? 
Eichhorn and other learned men take t6ro¢ in the signification of 
“place of assembly,” and think that the divisions in Corinth had 
already proceeded so far that the members of the various parties 
assembled in different localities, Adtév, then, would refer to the 
antagonists, 7uGv to the followers of Paul (comp. Hichhorn’s Introd, 
pt. 8, p. 110, seq.) Hug takes témoc after the Hebrew bipn, as 
party,{ and refers the passage, in' like manner, to the dissensions in 
Corinth (comp. Hug’s Hinl. pt. 2, p: 245). But this reference is 


* Billroth considers that the words may be connected with the whole salutation, and 
thus construed, ‘‘to you, and to all believers, mercy and peace,” without inferring that 
the epistle is addressed to all; but certainly the supposition is untenable, the greeting of 
an epistle can be directed to those only to whom the epistle is written. The best course 
is to place the words xAnroi¢ éylou—abTév te kal juGy in brackets, as in the additions to 
the greeting of the Epistle to the Romans. 

+ The supposition of Mosheim, that in ver. 2 three distinct classes of Corinthian 
Christians are indicated, viz., in the expression 7y:aopuévoe év Xpior@ the old approved 
Christians, in xAnro? dycou, the newly baptized, and in émvxaAovpévorc, those who were so 
in appearance without being virtually so, needs no special refutation. 

+ This use of pipe is besides extremely doubtful, at least Buxtorf is unacquainted 


les 
with it (see his Lex. Rab. p. 2000). 
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evidently highly unnatural and forced ; without doubt, the avrév 
te kat nud, both of them and of us, ant signifies the Christians in 
the vicinity of the apostle, and those further removed, in order to 
express with more distinctness the idea of universality, thus stand- 
ing equivalent to mdévrore or év méoy TH yi or olxovpévy. So Billroth 
correctly after Theophylact. Bottger (Beitr. pt. iii. p. 27, seq.) 
mentions places in the neighbourhood of Corinth and Ephesus to 
which Christianity had already spread from the principal towns. 
It is, however, still doubtful whether the words aitév te kal judv 
are better annexed to té7w or to Kvpiov judy. Grammatically, they 
are easier joined to tém@, but the thought appears to require Kvpiov 
nuov.* For but slight importance would attach to considerations 
of locality in the relations of believers, but much to the identity of 
the Redeemer for all Christians ; the meaning, therefore is this, 
‘to all who in any place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is alike their Lord and ours.”—In the blessing the men- 
tion of “ peace” obtains an especial importance through the dissen- 
sions in Corinth. It is striking that Paul, in this place, should 
desire grace for them, as it is immediately said in ver. 4 that they 
are rich in grace ; but it is with the possession of grace as with that 
of love, the more we possess, the more we may receive. Besides 
this, grace does not, like an earthly possession, remain unchange- 
-able ; he who grows not in grace loses insensibly what he already 
possesses ; therefore, under every point of view, the “grace of God” 
is an appropriate wish. 

Vers. 4-6.—The apostle does not commence immediately (as in 
Gal. i. 6) with a reproof to the Corinthian Christians, but with a 
hearty thanksgiving to God for all the grace bestowed upon them, 
and expresses a confident hope of their ultimate perfection unto the 
day of the Lord. He thus appeals to the better feelings of all 
Corinthian Christians and thus by contrast (from ch. i. 10, seq.), 
brings them to a consciousness of their sin. Further, if we compare 
the commencement of the other epistles, particularly those to the 
Philippians, Colossians, and the first to the Thessalonians, in which 
fellowship in the gospel, faith, and love are mentioned with com- 
mendation, there seems here, in the special mention of knowledge,} 
to be contained a slight intimation, that the striving of some, viz., 
the party “of Christ” after that ast was new, cael ee 
ing, as God had already fully opened to them cha fountain of true 
knowledge. With this the aorist érAovrioOnre, ye were enriched, of 
ver, 5, and gore pi) borepeioOar, so as not to come short, etc., of ver. ", 
perfectly agrees. (In ver. 4 Paul writes Oe wou as in Phil. i. 8, with 

reference to that intimate relation which the apostle in prayer con- 


* So Licke also decides in the Programm already quoted. 
+ On the relation of yvaoug to copia, see farther at ii. 6, seq. 
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sciously sustains to God.—On mdvrore compare Rom. i. 10.—The 
thanksgiving refers not to the grace of God in itself, but to the fact 
that it was also bestowed upon the Corinthians. The év Xpuoré "Inood 
might be joined with ydprte tod Ocod, which then points out the grace 
of God as especially manifested in the work of Redemption ; its 
position, however, requires that it be connected with the dodeion spiv, 
so that Christ himself appears as he who is given to them in preach- 
ing, and 7m him the grace of God.- ’Ev is not to be understood in 
the signification of “through :” we are to conceive Christ filled 
with grace, and pouring it out upon man.—In ver. 5 the general 
phrase év ravri is defined by Ady and yvdéoe. Both indicate Divine 
truth, but Adyor objectively as the subject, yvdore subjectively as the 
understanding of the preaching ; the 7éc, united with the two ex- 
pressions, requires them to be taken in their utmost general and un- 
limited extent, for the subject and understanding of preaching may 
be conceived in various degrees of completeness and development.— 
Ver. 6, expresses only the incidental thought that the gospel in 
Corinth was established not temporarily but abidingly—a result 
which could be wrought only by Divine power, and hence it testifies 
alike to the supremacy of grace among the Corinthians, and the ready 
acceptance of it on their part. The expression paptipiov Xororod 
indicates the preaching of Christ, inasmuch as it testifies of him.— 
Kypvypya is correct as an explanation, though to be rejected as a 
reading. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 1; 2 Thess. i.10; 2 Tim.i.8. The same 
may be observed of paprypia. Compare Rev. xii. 11.—Kado¢ has 
here, as in Acts vii. 17, the signification of stqguidem, cum, ‘as in- 
deed,” “as you see.”’) 

Vers. 7-9.—The phenomenon of the Charismata, as a result of 
the universal possession of Divine grace in the Corinthian church, is 
next mentioned. ‘Yorepeiabar év pndevi vaptouatt, coming short in no 
gift, refers to the manifold and unusual gifts of grace which dis- 
played themselves in Corinth (comp. on 1 Cor. ch. xii. and xiv.) If in 
the apostolic times these gifts might be always found the accompani- 
ment of a vigorous spiritual life (whence yaptouara is here to be referred. 
not merely to the unmiraculous influences of the spirit); yet in them- 
selves the Charismata do not belong to the indispensable phenomena 
in the church. But upon what ground does Paul connect the ex- 
pectation of the coming of the Lord with the gifts? (Comp. the 
remarks in Matth. xxiv. 1, upon dmoxdéAvyuic xvpiov.) First, the 
expectation of Christ’s coming is a testimony of inward spiritual 
life, and one of the fruits of faith ; for this “waiting” (see on Rom. 
viii. 19) is not a dry historical assertion of the fact that the Lord 
will return again one day, but the expression of an earnest desire 
for it, which is not to be conceived without love, faith, and hope (1 
Cor. xiii. 13), Again, perhaps the mention of the manifestation of 
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the Lord comprehends a gentle allusion to the errors of the sect 
of Christ. As they conceived the resurrection ideally, so also the 
resurrection and second coming of Christ they could scarce hold as 
real events. Granting that this sect expressed real doubts on the sub- 
ject, or maintained inconsistently the doctrine of the second com- 
ing, after abandoning the fundamental one of Christ’s resurrection, 
the apostle might intend to awaken their perception of the import- 
ance of this latter point by connecting the hope here expressed with 
the general spiritual life of the Corinthian church. And the rather, 
as in ver. 8, the day of the Lord, the day of judgment is held forth 
to view as the decisive period, as the consummation of all progress 
(fa¢ tédovce), and for which therefore there was the most urgent 
necessity that they should preserve themselves blameless. (Billroth 
justly remarks that é¢ is not to be referred to the Xgzoré¢ which im- 
mediately precedes it, but to @ed¢ of ver. 4; else the apostle could 
not have written év ti sjuépa xvpiov, but only adtod.—The parallel 
which BeBadoe forms with éGeBarOn, in ver. 6, confirms this, where 
Geé¢ is also to be supplied ; God, as it were, in order to reward 
those who did not resist the operation of grace, approves himself 
faithful in confirming and maintaining their faith (ver. 9). BeBardw 
is found in the same ieicn ification: in 2 Cor. 1.21; Col. i. 7. Urnpigw 
is likewise so used in Rom. 1 le xy, 25" Pet. v.10; 2 Pet.1 12. 
An enemy to all Pelagianism, ie prole refers not AR the com- 
mencement of the work of man’s regeneration, but also its continua- 
tion and accomplishment, to God alone, leaving to man only the 
negative fact of non-resistance to grace. [Comp. on Rom. ix. 1.]— 
Iltoro¢ 6 Oed¢ is found in 1 Cor. x. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24 ; 2 Thess. iii. 3. 
The “ calling” of God is conceived as a promise to mankind that 
God abides by his truth, although man for a season prove untrue [2 
Tim, ii. 13]. This unfaithfulness Paul tacitly attributes to many of 
the Corinthians ; and reflecting upon it, and the divisions in Corinth 
that have thus become possible, he mentions also the fellowship 
[xovvwvia]. Where a spiritual communion with the Redeemer is 
truly and steadfastly held, there is also unity with the brethren as 
his members ; but where unessential points are exalted as supreme, 
division is a necessary consequence.) 

Ver. 10.--After these slight intimations the apostle, leaving the 
application to the reader himself, proceeds to the open mention of 
the existing contentions, By the name (7, e. the person and exist- 
ence) of him with whom as in ver. 9, all believers, according to the 
scope and end of their calling should have fellowship since he is their 
fountain of life, he beseeches the Corinthians to have unity among 
themselves, and avoid divisions. ‘ Saying the same thing” (rd aid 
Aéyetv) is not to be understood of uniformity, or absolute oneness of 
speech, but of a united acknowledgment of what is essential in doc- 
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trine and practice ; in fact, expressive of the union of mind and 
Judgment (katnptiopévog elvar év TH adt@ vol Kat ev tH adrh yvduy). 
The vov¢ here indicates the theoretical, yyeun the practical element 
of the Christian life, as Billroth has already justly remarked. (The 
distinction of later times between oyéoua and alpeorc, practical and 
theoretical error, is unknown to the New Testament, Both expres- 
sions are equivalent to épic, ver. 11—The 76 abrd Aéyewv is the effect 
of the 76 aitd ppoveiv, comp. Phil. ii. 2; it denotes uniformity of 
speech in connexion with unity of feeling. —Karaprigw, to arrange [in 
Matth. iv. 21, of mending nets], thence perfect, finish, conform to 
one’s idea. Hence katnptiouévoe = tédecor. Unquestionably it is 
not perfection in itself which is here meant, but perfectness in unity, 
which, requiring only humble hearts, may coexist with but a very 
partial culture. 

Vers. 11, 12—For this admonition, continues Paul, I have un- 
fortunately reason ; for I hear that contentions in fact exist among 
you ; and, as the source of his information, he here names of XAdéne. 
Of this Chloe nothing further is known ; probably she was a Corin- 
thian matron, whose slaves alone, as was not unfrequently the case, 
belonged to the church. The expression would also allow of our re- 
ferring the intelligence to her kindred; however, the want of more 
precise notice leaves the subject in doubt. Paul then proceeds to 
name the four parties, whose characteristics have already been 
treated of in the introduction (§ 1). Here the question may occur, 
are four parties really specified, or are there not rather only three ? 
and in the words “ and I of Christ,” may not Paul have opposed the 
true position to the false ? so that the meaning of these words is, 
“ Ye say, it is true, every one of you, 1am of Paul, of Apollos, of 
Peter, but I say, I am of Christ, that ought ye all also to say.” This 
supposition is favoured by the passage iil. 22 ; there three parties 
only are named, and all as belonging to Christ. Were the matter 
so, then indeed all inquiries concerning the sect of Christ would be 
unnecessary; but such an explanation of the passage appears un- 
warranted, because the fourth éyo dé is placed as entirely parallel 
with the other three. Had a contrast to the others been intended, 
Paul would have written adro¢ éyé or éy@ dé Matroc, Again, 2 Cor. 
x. 7 distinctly shews that, a so-called party of Christ really existed 
in Corinth. (The form Aéyw dé todro denotes “ and I mean this,” 
“T refer to the circumstance.”—"Exaoroc judy is not to be pressed.. 
Undoubtedly there were some who comprehended the perverseness 
of such adherence to man; still the great body of the Corinthian 
church was certainly split into parties—Ky¢dc is Peter (John 1, 43), 
and not an unknown man of this name, as some expositors would 
believe ; the conjecture of Kpionov for Xpiorod need barely be his- 

Vou, IV.—14 
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torically adverted to, there being not the slightest critical authority 
to justify its reception.) : 

Vers. 13-16.—That the apostle in mentioning the four parties 
had in mind a real schism is shewn by what follows. He asks 
whether Christ, that is the church, the body of Christ (1 Cor. xii. 
12), which must be a unity, is divided, and if they thence derive a 
sanction for dividing themselves into parties.* Lachmann has re- 
cently taken the clause less appropriately as a declaration of Paul’s, 
and not as a question: ‘‘ then is Christ through you divided.” But 
with this the questions which follow do not harmonize. The apostle 
first speaks of himself as rejoicing that of himself he had not afforded 
the slightest occasion for these contentions. The first question in- 
tentionally involves a contradiction, evidently with a view to make 
the Corinthians sensible of the absurdity of such devotion to man, 
and to point to the crucified Saviour as the sole foundation of their 
salvation. The second turns upon a fact not impossible, though 
possible only through the grossest misunderstanding. But ignorant 
persons might suppose that, by baptism, they were placed in partic- 
ular relation with those who administered the rite (comp. at Matth. 
xxvill. 19 on the form BarrioOjjvat ei¢ TO bvowd Tevoc, also at 1 Cor. x. 
2). But the way in which Paul refutes this idea is striking. In- 
stead of opposing to it the nature and intention of baptism, he 
appeals to the incidental fact that he had baptized few persons in 
Corinth. (See particulars at ver. 17.) He names first only Crispus 
(the former ruler of the synagogue, mentioned in Acts xviii. 8), and 
Gaius, in whose house he dwelt (Rom. xvi. 23). Afterwards Ste- 
phanas occurs to him, named in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 17, as a member of 
the deputation sent to Ephesus; and that the account should be 
strictly correct, he is then also mentioned. (In ver. 15, éGanriobny, 
sometimes éGarrio@yre, and also éBarrioOn, is to be found for éBérroa. 
Semler therefore thinks that Paul had not used any verb, but had 
only written éte el¢ 70 éudov dvoua, Pott, however, more reasonably 
ascribes the alteration to the transcriber because of the so frequently 
recurring éBéntioa, The iva seems here at the first glance to mark 
pure result, ‘so that now none can say ;” for that Paul had inten- 
tionally baptized so few, in order that it should not be said he bap- 
tized in his own name, is highly improbable. But in the whole 
connexion, particularly, in evxaprors, lies the thought, “TI rejoice that 
I have so acted, in order that none may say,” etc. In ver. 16 the 
expression, éBdmtioa dé Kai TOV Xtepavad oixov, does ‘not imply that 
the family of Stephanas were baptized without him, but he with 
his family, just as the well-known form of dudi, does not denote the 

* Better take the question as suggested by the words immediately preceding, thus: 


Does not Christ belong alike to all his people? Has he been apportioned out so as to be 
appropriated by a part of them, the property of a sect ?—[K. ; 
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party without the head. For infant baptism nothing is to be de- 
duced from the word oixoc, as already observed at Acts xvi. 14, 15, 
for the adult members of the family, or even the slaves might be 
exclusively signified by it.) 

Ver. 17.—Paul then proceeds to explain the reason why he does 
not baptize (in Corinth, which should be supplied at ver. 16, for out 
of this city he may certainly have baptized many, although still 
few in proportion to the number converted by him), by saying that 
he was commissioned by Christ to preach the gospel, not to bap- 
tize. But are the two functions irreconcileable ? Is not one ne- 
cessarily dependent on the other? Many critics, and Pott likewise, 
say that the sense of this is, that the principal office of the apostle 
was to preach, not to baptize. But Paul must intend more than 
this, for he certainly wishes to justify his practice of not usually 
baptizing as well-founded. Doubtless a trace is here to be recog- 
nized of the partition of the various duties among the servants of the 
ancient church ; as is shewn in Acts vill., the apostles principally 
preached and imparted the Hely Spirit by the imposition of hands 
on the baptized, while the rite of baptism itself was performed by 
the apostolic assistants. Unquestionably we can assign (as remarked 
at Acts viii.), no necessary internal reason for this, the performance 
of this rite is in itself nothing less than preaching, for he who 
preaches aims to convert, and those converted must be baptized ; 
hence under some circumstances therefore, as the foregoing verses 
shew, this was done by the apostles. But to Paul, under present 
circumstances, his abnegation of the custom was of service by prov- 
ing that he had given no occasion for undue personal adherence, and 
what refers to him holds good also of Apollos and Peter.— With the 
mention of the preaching of the gospel, Paul immediately connects 
a remark upon the manner in which he had delivered it, attacking 
thereby the most mischievous party in Corinth, that of Christ, in 
the very foundations of their error, and incidentally condemning the 
followers of Apollos. Both of these considered that the simple doc- 
trine of the gospel was to be assisted by the ornaments of rhetoric, and 
the support of human wisdom. Paul maintained the contrary, as- 
serting that the cross of Christ (oravpoc* tod Xpiotot = Adyor Tob 
oravpov [ver, 18], meaning the doctrine of the crucified Saviour, of 
the atoning death of Christ, as the central point of the gospel), lost 
its effect thereby (kerw67, 4. ¢., become spiritless, empty, and ineffec- 
tual; comp. Rom. iv. 14; 2 Cor. ix. 3). It may here be asked, what 


* Yravpdc¢ stands primarily for the death on the cross, and this again for the crucified 
person. (Gal. v. 11, vi. 12,14; Phil iii, 18.) The expression is stronger than simply 
@dvaroc, because it includes in it the pain and disgrace of the death, and in this place it is 
evident that the cross stands for the doctrine of the cross, since in itself its power could 
not suffer through human wisdom, but only the doctrine which allows the intermixture, 
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that wisdom of speech (copia Adyov) really signified, from which 
Paul argued so mischievous a consequence ? Adyo¢ might here be 
explained as reason, so that Paul admonishes against the wisdom of 
reason in contradistinction to the wisdom which is of God. But 
Aéyoc never signifies reason in the New Testament, for which vov¢ is 
used ; it has the sense of word, speech, doctrine, therefore sodia 
Aéyou* is “word wisdom,” 7. e., a wisdom in appearance, without 
being so substantially ; in ii. 4, therefore, “wisdom in persuasive 
words” (codia év meiOoig Adyotc) or “words taught,” etc. (év didaxrot¢ 
Abyorc, ii. 13) stands for this, revealing itself as human dvOpwrivy, in 
opposition to the copia dmd Gcod (i. 30). But consult iv. 20, espe- 
cially, where Adyo¢ and dbvayuc are found contrasted as in vers. 17, 
18. The words év copia Aédyov, therefore, do not express the true 
philosophy, which before Christ was employed in the search after 
hidden truth, and, after his coming, in striving to understand the 
truth which was manifested in him, by regeneration through the 
power of God; but they describe the false and delusive phi- 
losophy (Col. ii. 8), which presents the appearance of this desire 
without the reality, and springs from conceit and pride, and not 
from a thirst after the knowledge of the everlasting. This philoso- 
phy, therefore, truly makes void the power of the cross of Christ, 
because the holy doctrine of the forgiveness of sins through the 
blood of the Son of God being inimical thereto, it seeks to remove 
this belief, instead of acknowledging it as necessary to salvation. And 
it is no less erroneous to suppose that the form év codia Adyov, denotes 
merely a finely constructed discourse, an exact and logical exhibition 
of a subject. Those genuine and pure graces of style which are the 
noble expression of the soul, are not set aside by the influence of the 
gospel ; although not essential in preaching, they are not in conflict 
with it. But all false ornament of speech, which is in no respect 
the expression of inward life, but pure hypocrisy, seduces the mind 
of the hearer from what is essential, and thus injures the power of 
preaching, Although then the two are ordinarily united, the apos- 
tle assuredly has not primary reference to beautiful discourses, but 
to the false wisdom which the sect of Christ, not yet fully loosed 
from the trammels of heathenism, exceedingly over-prized, and 
by which they essentially impaired the truth of the gospel. The 
passages ii. 4, 13, shew that the apostle had certainly the form 
of the discourse also in his mind (although the expression év oodia 
Aéyov has no immediate reference to it ; there may be a “ wisdom 
of words” without rhetorical eloquence), for recOot Adyou, persuasive 
words, indicates that which is intended to perswade and convince, 
and only the spirit of proselytism will seek thus to persuade to faith. 


* The signification of the phrase Adyo¢ cogiac ig entirely different; for which see 
xii. 8. 
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Vers. 18, 19.—Paul passes somewhat suddenly to what follows ; 
an intermediate thought is evidently wanting, for in itself the asser- 
tion, that the preaching of the cross of Christ is to them that perish 
foolishness, affords no ground for the previous declaration (to which 
the ydp refers) that we are not to preach with human wisdom. The 
connecting thought is this: the preaching of the gospel must not 
therefore be performed in human wisdom ; in fact the latter destroys 
fundamentally the power of the former, because the two (viz., the 
gospel and human wisdom) are antagonistic elements, admitting of 
no union ; one depriving the other of its nature, and each striving 
to annihilate the other. Where, therefore, human wisdom rules, 
the gospel appears as folly ; but where the gospel bears sway (7. ¢., 
has manifested itself as dvvayi¢ Ocot, the Divine power which takes 
captive men), there human wisdom appears as foolishness, and the 
preaching of the cross as genuine wisdom. This contrast with 
‘‘ foolishness” is indeed not expressed, but is included in the expres- 
sion dvvajuc, for true wisdom is likewise power. And so precisely 
speaks the Scripture concerning the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the structures of human school wisdom (see Isa. xxix. 14); it 
destroys the pretended wisdom of the wise. (The contrast of droAAv- 
vevoe and owduevoe furnishes no argument for predestination ; he to 
whom the gospel is foolishness is lost so long as he persists in the 
denial of Divinity ; let him but abandon his erroneous view, and he 
may become a owgouevoc.—Billroth strikingly remarks, that the posi- 
tive of ijpiv, after toi¢ ows. makes the expression more gentle and 
forbearing than if it had preceded. The latter position would 
have brought out with more sharpness the rejection of the oppo- 
nents; but the words Toi¢ dé owfouévore qutv may be thus understood: 
“the saved, among whom we may reckon ourselves,’—The quota- 
tion from Isa. xxix. 14, follows exactly neither the Hebrew nor the 
LXX. In the Hebrew, God does not speak in the first person, but 
the meaning of the words is: Wisdom has perished, prudence is 
concealed. The LXX. have the passage in the main similar, yet 
read xkpvyw instead of a@etjow, The proper meaning of the words, 
in the prophetic passage refers to the wisdom of man, which, in its 
opposition to the wisdom of God, under the most varied forms al- 
ways remains the same. The oogéa finally is the result of the vovc, 
as ovveoe is of dpdvnocc, 2. €., understanding. In the Old Testament 
mean and nzs have precisely the same relation. See my treatise De 
Trichotomia Nat. Hum. in the Opusc. Acad. p. 158, seq.—The cogot 
and ovveroi are of course those held wise and prudent by men, and by 
themselves. The germs of true wisdom and genuine prudence are 
not, however, destroyed by God in those men who have judgment to 
hold themselves for no more than they are, but, on the contrary, are 
perfected. 
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Ver. 20.—The fulfilment of this prophecy Paul recognized in his 
own time, in that knowledge of Christ which laid prostrate all 
other Siuiitas "Ev XeuoTé, in Christ, must therefore be added here 
to the éudpave, made foolish, as ver. 21 shews, in connexion with ver. 
23. In Christ was manifested the wisdom of the world to come 
(sodia rod aidvoc uéAdovtoc), before whose power the wisdom of this 
world (copia tot aidvog or koowov tobvTov) was compelled to retire. 
The influence of Christ, which, at the time when Paul wrote, first 
entered upon the conflict with human wisdom, was viewed by the 
apostle in a prophetic spirit, as triumphant, a fulfilment which 
has so far advanced in our times, that philosophy herself is com- 
pelled by the omnipotence of the gospel to include its charac- 
teristic doctrines-in the circle of her inquiries. “ Where is the 
wise,” exclaims the apostle, “‘since the true wisdom has been re- 
vealed ?” At an earlier period, wisdom might be supposed to exist 
among those who passed for wise, that which was absolute being yet 
hidden ; but, after the unveiling of the latter, this belief was no 
longer possible. What is the reciprocal relation of codéc, ypappurede, 
and ovgnrnric, wise, scribe, disputer ? Lopédc seems naturally (as Bill- 
roth after Theophylact) referred to the Greeks, and ypaypatedc¢ to 
the Jews, among whom wisdom was made to consist in an intimate 
acquaintance with the sacred writings. But in the first place, the 
import of ovénrnrij¢ then becomes exceedingly uncertain, for the 
words of the Father alluded to, ovgyrntd¢ evéuace tod¢ Aoyopoi¢ 
kat épevvarg Ta Tdvta énttpénovtac, he denominates ovénrntdc those 
who trust all things to reasonings and investigations, are just as 
applicable to the copove ; and further, it cannot be said that the 
term “ false wisdom” is to be applied to the knowledge of the sacred 
writings of the Old Testament. Hence, others conceive the wise 
to mean the moral philosophers, such as Socrates, ypaypyarteic the 
grammarians and historical inquirers, and ovéyrntai tod aidvoc tobtov 
natural philosophers, such as Empedocles, Anaximenes, and others, 
styled by Cicero the speculatores, venatoresque nature. But rod 
aidvoc tovrov refers no less to all three, than to the latter category, 
in addition to which objection neither aidy nor kéouog obto¢ can sig- 
nify nature, as they have a fixed dogmatical meaning in the Hellen- 
istic dialect. We feel obliged therefore to persist in referring the 
“‘ wise” to the Greek philosophers, and the ypappareic to rabbinical 
erudition ; observing, with respect to the latter, that it is not inves- 
tigation of the sacred volume which is condemned in them, but the 
manner in which they conducted it, their verbal subtleties, their 
spirit of minute trifling, which makes camels out of gnats, and prides 
itself in its achievements, precisely as described at Matth. xxiii, 
Finally, the ovgyrnrai may be best distinguished by supposing that 
the first two expressions describe the learning of the schools and sects, 
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which prevailed among heathens and Jews, but the latter pointed 
to that dilettanteism in research, which had become widely pre- 
valent, and expressed itself in an universal spirit of disputation 
and speculation. To restrict our views to Jewish enquirers of this 
kind, called y¥-2 who amused themselves with the mystical scrip- 
tural expositions named mw», as Schleusner and Pott appear to 
do, is unwarranted ; we must rather include both Greek and Jewish 
votaries of speculative enquiries, and refer the condemnatory language 
primarily to the sect of Christ, and then to the followers of Apollos 
and Peter. 

Ver. 21—The words which follow, according to the usual ex- 
planation of the passage, do not stand in strict connexion with the 
preceding. In the expression ‘‘ wisdom of God,” the preaching of 
the gospel is generally understood, which makes the sense: ‘ hath 
not God made foolish the wisdom of this world ? Certainly, for 
since the world in its (pretended) wisdom, did not receive God in his 
(true) wisdom in the gospel, it pleased God, by the foolishness of 
preaching (7. e., deemed such by the world), to save them that be- 
lieve.” To this exposition, however, there is this objection, that the 
preaching of the cross, which is precisely the foolishness of 
preaching, then appears as a consequence of the non-acceptance of Di- 
vine wisdom on the part of the world ; but manifestly this preaching 
far from resulting from that cause, was originally and at once pre- 
sented in its true character. Besides, then, not éed7 obx tyvw, but 
yevéoxer would have been used. It may be said that the stress does 
not justly belong to did tij¢ uwpiag Tob Kypvypwatoc, but to the cious 
Tove morevovtac, which would make the signification ‘‘ As the world 
would not acknowledge God in the wisdom of the gospel, it pleased 
God by this (apparently) foolish preaching to save those who believed 
in it, and thus that pretended wisdom was made foolishness, because 
they were thereby excluded from salvation.” It must be confessed 
that, by adopting this explanation, the difficulties of the passage are 
considerably lessened ; but the position of the words we are per- 
suaded does not admit of this explanation. Undoubtedly had Paul 
intended to mark the contrast between the world and believers, he 
would have written, to save those who believe through the foolishness 
of, preaching (scat Tove motebovtag dua Tij¢ pwpiag Tod KnpbyyaToc). 
His meaning must be that through the foolishness of preaching 
itself, he made human wisdom to become folly, not through the fact, 
that thé faithful accepted the pweia tod Knpiyparos. aii, acon 
with this the phrase “ for after that in the wisdom of God” (érezd7) 
_ yap év th copia Tob Cod) must be received in a signification different 
from that usually adopted, that is the év 7H copia Gcod must be un- 
derstood to refer, not to the gospel, but as Billroth has already 
pointed out, to the wisdom of God in nature and history, in short, 
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to all those points in which, according to Rom. i. 18, 19, human re- 
search might, if honestly conducted, have been at least so far suc- 
cessful as to attain to a conception of the true God. Thus the 
érevdj stands in beautiful connexion with the following edddxqoer, 
‘and the apostle says, “ Because men made so ill an use of their 
power of discovering truth, that they attained only to an appa- 
rent wisdom, God, as it were in punishment, has published salva- 
tion by means of the foolish preaching of the cross, in which they 
were unable to discern salvation, being blinded by their own false 
wisdom.’ ‘True, the preaching of the cross has also its intrinsic and 
necessary foundation, but to this Paul has here no occasion to refer; 
he merely brings forward the feature which appears to him calculated 
to shew the vanity of confiding in human wisdom. Riickert has 
proposed a different view of the passage ; he explains év rj codia 
tov Oeod thus: “ under the guidance and conduct of Divine wisdom, 
the world did not comprehend God through its own wisdom.” But 
the thought that the non-recognition of God on the part of man- 
kind was an arrangement of Divine wisdom, is entirely contrary to 
Paul, as Rom. i. and ii. shew ; and besides this, the view of év which 
lies at the basis of this explanation is highly questionable on account 
of its connexion with éyyw. This verb cannot be separated from 
év TH copia, since the second part of the verse contains the unde- 
veloped thought that believers recognize the true wisdom in the 
foolishness of the gospel. (Billroth interprets dca rij¢ co@iac ; “hin- 
dered by their wisdom, the world knew not God.” I rather agree 
with Winer (Gr. p. 340 § 47. i.), who retains dé in its accustomed 
signification, in the sense of, “ by means of their wisdom they knew 
not God ; 7. ¢., their wisdom was not the fitting means for the per- 
ception of truth.”—Evdéxnoev 6 Ode stands according to the well- 
known nin» rs5 instead of the Greek édote Td O85.) 

Vers. 22-24 —Billroth regards the clause dependent on émewd7 as 
a second condition to the leading clause, ‘It pleased God,” etc., which 
latter, accordingly, must have a double protasis, one preceding and 
the other following it. This would involve an explanation of éy 7% 
copia Tov Oeod (ver. 21), exactly the reverse of that to which this scholar 
gives the preference. Both the premises introduced with érevd) must 
certainly express a kindred thought; but if ojueia, signs, and cota , wis- 
dom (ver. 22), as well as oxdvdadov, stumbling-block, and paoia, folly 
(ver. 23), concern the gospel, coia rod Geos must consequently refer to 
the same, which, as we have seen, is not tenable. Add to this that 
éretd7} does not in this place, as in ver. 21, signify “after,” but “ since,” 
as in pure Greek éme¢ is often used, but never émed7. (See Passow Lex.) 
In the New Testament é7evd% is to be found in the sense of ‘“ since,” 
in Matth. xxi. 46 ; Luke xi. 6; 1 Cor. v. 21, xiv. 16; Phil. ii, 26. 
It is better, therefore, to connect the second émed/ with what fol- 
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lows, and consider vers, 22-24, as the carrying out of that “ rendering 
foolish” etc. (¢uspavev 6 Oedc), (ver. 20), which is represented in ver, 21 
as well merited. The foolishness into which God permitted them to 
fall was, that their aims were directed toward false objects, and 
that the true one, which contained in fact the thing they sought, 
they failed to discern. The sign-mania (onuevouavia) of the Jews 
prevented their acknowledging Christ, because, although himself 
the greatest sign, and surrounded with a halo of miracles, he still 
did not perform even these in a manner which accorded with their 
expectations, and instead of descending from the cross, he died 
thereon. Thus Christ crucified destroyed their splendid picture of 
a temporal Messiah, and became to them a oxdvdadov, an unaccept- 
able stumbling-block. The Greeks, on the contrary, required that 
the Gospel be established by a chain of subtle speculation and logical 
argument ; as this was wanting, the source of all wisdom, and the 
depths of sound speculation, were to them foolishness (wwpia). It 
was only to those among Jews and Greeks, who from their hearts 
obeyed the calling of God,* that the crucified Saviour was discern- 
ible as a Divine source of power, from which the greatest miracles 
(but of a spiritual, hidden kind) incessantly proceed, and as that 
Divine wisdom, in comparison with which all human wisdom is 
folly. 

Ver. 25.—This effect of the gospel the apostle deduces from the 
general relation of Divine to human attributes ; even the most un- 
apparent Divine influence is more powerful and wise than the might- 
iest and wisest human display. The terms “ folly, weakness of God” 
(7d pwpdv, 7d dobevéc Tod Ocod), bear a startling character ; they have 
the force of an Oxymoron. Paul certainly did not intend to apply 
these conceptions to the Divine Being, but only to the outward 
shewing of certain features of the Divine economy, particularly re- 
demption through the death of Christ. Even this might appear to 
men foolish and weak without being so. It would therefore be er- 
roneous to refer 76 doOevic tod Ocod to the humiliation of Christ, the 
veiling of his Divine power, as Billroth appears to do ; this is op- 
posed by the parallel pwpdv, To the genitive tév dvOpdérwy finally 
coptac and dvvduewc may be supplied. 

Vers. 26, 27.—It seems singular that the apostle should draw 
the argument for the wisdom of the Divine foolishness, and the 
strength of the Divine weakness, from the character of believers. 

* The repetition of the Xpcorév in ver. 24 is striking, to which, from ver. 23, xyptcoouev 
must be supplied. At the first glance the form of expression seems to imply that Paul 
preached two Christs, first the crucified one for the unbelieving, then the glorified, 7. ¢., 
the risen Saviour, for the believing. The true thought, of course, is only this, that unbe- 
lievers, having no faith in Christ’s resurrection, make as it were to themselves another, a 


dead Christ, whom they reject; while believers, receiving his death only in connexion 
with his resurrection, possess in the crucified also a living Saviour. 
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It proceeds, however, from this cause, that both are exhibited in 
them ; and hence itis clear that the reference here is not to the 
humiliation of God in Christ, but the character of the doctrine of 
salvation. The idvdraz, the illiterate and ignorant members of the 
church, confounded the wisdom of the wise and the power of the 
mighty. But how could Paul say this at that period ?- It would 
seem suited to the times subsequent to Constantine, but not dur- 
ing the rule of Nero. But in the existence of the Christian church 
itself, and the spiritual power which pervaded it, Christianity 
even then presented itself as victorious. The Christians could 
effect what neither philosopher, prince, nor potentate was able to 
do, create men’s hearts anew, and out of sinners and evil-doers 
form children of God. (In ver. 26, xAfjocc stands not perhaps 
as abstract for the concrete «Ayjrot, but. signifies, as in 1 Cor. vii. 
20, the external circumstances, the calling, a signification, doubt- 
less, which first sprung up in Hellenistic usage. Riickert takes it 
with Beza, in the sense of ratio quam dominus in vobis vocandis 
secutus est, and this is doubtless in harmony with the prominent 
part sustained by Oed¢ éeAéfaro, in what follows. But Paul would 
certainly have expressed this idea differently —Kara odpxa, antithe- 
sis to kara treba, see Rom. ii, 28, 29, signifies here only “in respect 
to the exterior,” for, regarded inwardly, Christians are, in the true 
sense of the word, wise, strong, noble. Billroth regards odp? as — 
xdopoc obtoc, and this corresponds, indeed, with the general sense, 
but here seems less appropriate on account of the words dvvaroé and 
evyevei¢, which in themselves indicate nothing sinful. ’Evyeveic refers 
to noble condition ; the majority of the first Christians were slaves 
and illiterate men, and the whole history of the growth of the 
church is substantially a progressive triumph of the unlearned over 
the learned, the lowly over the great, until the emperor himself laid 
his crown at the foot of the cross—In ver. 27, wwpa, dobev and 
dyevi correspond closely with the three expressions in ver. 26. The 
change of the masculine to the neuter is unimportant, as in ver. 27 
Tov¢ dopov¢ again intervenes; the masculine merely presents the 
thought in a more concrete, the neuter in a more abstract form, 
’RéeAéZato marks the summoning, selecting act of the election of 
grace, but without reference to absolute predestination. In the 
Divine purpose the summons is general, and it is only owing to the 
voluntary resistance of individuals to his grace, that it assumes to 
human view the form of selecting.) 

Vers. 28, 29.—Paul, in the endeavour to exhaust the striking 
idea, pushes his statements to the utmost limits ; he adds yet the 
words esovdevmuéva, nay, pu) dvra, and substitutes for cataoydverv the 
stronger katapyetv, The supplying of yéya tr to the form uj bvra ig 
wholly wrong. Paul intends to describe believers, not merely as not 
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great, but as the absolutely not-existing, as in Rom. iv. 17. The 
mat of this might be supposed to be vad the natural man has no 
real being or existence ; but as the following ta évta means likewise 
the naturel man, it is doubtless better to conceive the relation as the 
following. The natural man has indeed no true life; nevertheless, 
in the full consciousness of his natural powers, he stands invested 
with a certain conscious energy. In the transition from the old to 
the new state, in repentance and its wrestlings, the strength of the 
natural man disappears, and that of the new life not being yet ef- 
fective, he is indeed a y7) 6y, out of which God’s creative power now 
produces existence. The é abrod tusic gore, in ver. 30, refers to this 
new birth in regeneration ; the honour and glory bane alone of God 
and of no created heii (In ver. 28, dyevic means ignobili loco 
natus ; it is not found elsewhere in the New Testament. In pro- 
fane writers it also signifies ‘‘ childless” or “degenerate,” degener.— 
In ver. 29, the méoa odpé, like mw} mac, is formed after the familiar 
Hebrew formulas -wa 5> and +5 xb. For toi Seod the text. rec. reads 
ait0d, which is perhaps to be preferred, as, on account of the adtod 
immediately following it would scarcely have.been substituted for 
Geob. But the Codd. A.C.D.E.F.G.L, and many minuscula read 
God, so that the text must be retained, “Evcmvoy = »38, before 
God, 7. e., in his presence, before his face, as if the creature had an 
individual merit of his own, comp. ver. 31.) 

Vers. 30, 31.—The first of these two verses is merely subordinate 
and incidental, ver. 31 being a continuation of the subject of ver. 
29: it places in contrast to their outward debasement the spirit- 
ual dignity of Christians. From the Father, through the Son 
(comp. Rom, xi. 36), believers have their existence, not merely as 
regards their creation, but especially as regards their new creation, 
of whose several stages Christ is the essential representative. This 
last idea lies in the ‘‘ who was made for us” (5¢ éyevqOn qwiv), which 
words imply not only that Christ by his doctrine and example 
teaches us wisdom, etc., or produces it in us through his Spirit, but 
that he is in fact become (in his active and passive obedience) wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption, and that there- 
fore, all these in his followers are only the unfolding of gifts received 
in him. (Comp. upon teréAeora at John xix. 40.) The dd Ged 
must be connected with the éyev7j07, so that Christ himself, in his 
human nature, appears as a gift from God to men; but as to the 
terms themselves, which express the nature of Christ, they stand in 
a climax, and comprehend the phases of the Christian life from its 
commencement to its completion. Wisdom (oodia) marks that true 
essential knowledge of God, which is identical with the knowledge 
of our own nothingness. In so far is it the commencement of all 
true life, genuine repentance. It leads to righteousness (dceasoovyn), 
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a. @., to personal righteousness in the germ, and on account of 
this gern, to justification (the declaring righteous) of the entire 
man as regenerate. (See on Rom. iii.21.) Sanctification (dy:aopéc), 
is the gradual development of this germinal new life, not the gradual 
improvement or purifying of the old man, for that must be given up 
to death. Finally, redemption (drwAvtpworc), which sometimes em- 
braces in its meaning the commencement of the new life, refers here 
especially to its end and accomplishment. (See on this idea at 
Rom. iii. 25.) Perfect deliverance from the power of sin comes only 
with the redemption of the body (droAvteworg tod opwatoc, Rom. vill. 
23), because the mortal body always remains a source of temptation. 
Paul then again repeats the thought in ver. 29, in Scripture lan- 
guage from Jer. ix. 23, signifying that no creature may glory in 
himself, but only in the Lord ; which, according to the context, 
would bear this construction, that the Christian is indebted to the 
Lord alone, and not to himself, for the whole work of his moral per- 
fection, a doctrine destructive of all Pelagianism. Regeneration is 
entirely God’s work, as was the creation, alike in its beginning, 
middle, and end.—(Ver. 31 is an anacoluthon ; to the iva, yévytra 
may be supplied.—Kavydoa is generally construed in the New Tes- 
tament with év, but also with megi, imép, kad.) 


§ 2. Tur Wispom or Gop. 
(ai. 1-16.) 


After thus exposing the vanity of human wisdom, the apostle 
describes more closely the properties of that which is Divine from 
ver. 6-16, having beforehand plainly signified to the Corinthians 
(ver. 1-5), with an allusion to ver. 17, chap. i, that this wisdom, 
pure and without any admixture of human elements, was what he 
had faithfully preached to them. 

Vers. 1, 2.—Upon coming to Corinth, says Paul, he preached to 
them with no human oxeolleney of spook or of wisdom, but had 
simply announced to them the historical, and indeed the crucified 
Christ, exposing to full view the folly of the Divine preaching (ver. 
21), instead of veiling it in mystery. This contains the great truth 
which cannot be too deeply realized, that the gospel, in its essence, 
is matter neither of theory, abstraction; reflection, nor again imagi- 
nation, but history, and in truth Divine history. The preaching of 
the pospeli is a revelation of the acts of God, and especially of the one 
great act of God’s love, the gift of his only Son for the sins of the 
world. When faith is well established, then alone may this act of 
God become the subject of theory, of science, in the bosom of the 
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church ; and even then only so far as the whole investigation pro- 
ceeds from faith. (See on ver. 6, seq.) Faith can never be a fruit of 
science. It has its origin in God’s Spirit alone, which ever shews itself 
most immediately effectual in the simple preaching of the Divine 
history. It is not improbable, from the idealizing tendencies of the 
false teachers among the Corinthians, that even then traces of Docetic 
views of Christ were discernible among them (see on xv. 12), which 
the apostle intended to oppose by holding up to view the historical 
Christ. (In ver. 1 the trepoyy Adyou 7} copia points to both the 
rhetorical and speculative elements united in the expression copia 
Adyov (i. 17), as is plainly shewn by ii. 4. The substantive drepoyi 
is found in 1 Tim. ii. 2. It indicates here the exaggeration arising 
from vanity, which exhibits the unessential as essential—Upon 
papripiov Tod Ocod see oni. 6. The reading pvorrpioy appears to be 
borrowed from ver. 7.—In ver. 2, éxpcva is not, with Billroth, to be 
rendered, ‘I determined,” but “ I judged in myself, 7. ¢., I had the 
fullest, most perfect conviction.” The eidévar év tyiv, to know among 
you, is not to be understood as intimating that in Corinth only Paul 
must have no other knowledge than Christ, whilst elsewhere, and in 
himself, he might know many things; but that, as in Corinth, so 
everywhere, and also in himself, Christ was all in all ; the eidévas, 
that is to say, refers to the knowledge of the true and everlasting ; 
and this is of no multiform character, but one, and is embraced 
in Christ, the manifested God (Col. i. 16, 17). In this knowl- 
edge there are no degrees ; it is either possessed in full or is en- 
tirely wanting. True, it is not denied that this sole knowledge of 
eternal truth is again in itself capable of progression ; but it has in 
no stage of its development the character of variety. This latter 
belongs solely to earthly knowledge, which attains to true unity only 
as it blends itself with this higher knowledge. Further, it is not 
to be overlooked that Paul does not say that he knows some- 
thing of or concerning Christ, but that he knows him, preaches 
him. The historical Christ is at the same time the living one, who 
abides by his people until the last day. He works personally in 
each believer, and is begotten again in each. Therefore Christ him- 
self, the crucified and the risen, is everywhere the object of preach- 
ing, and also wisdom itself (i. 31), for his history repeats itself 
livingly in the entire church, and in every member of it, not thereby 
becoming old, as divinity never decays ; it exists in the present day 
in the same fulness of power in which it revealed itself at the foun- 
dation of the church.) 

Vers. 3-5.—As the individual has to work out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling, God working in him to will and to do, and 
inciting his diligence by a holy sense of God’s presence (Phil. ii, 12, 
13), so Paul, in perfect consciousness of the Divine strength working 
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through him, with fear and trembling, and acknowledging his own 
weakness, appeared in Corinth to preach God, without the admix- 
ture of anything human. It is not, however, slavish fear that is 
spoken of, but the tender concern which belongs to love, and’ the 
holy awe which accompanies the love of God. That there is no ref- 
erence to disease or persecution, is shown by the «ai which unites 
ver. 3 immediately with ver. 2, so that the force is, ‘and therefore,” 
or ‘in this consciousness.” As he therefore preached a Saviour in 
weakness (viz., as crucified), so he declared also himself to be weak. 
(‘Eyevounv mpo¢ bude, of ver. 3 includes also the idea of his coming 
among them.—lIn ver. 4 the first «ai is to be understood as adversa- 
tive. Paul utters the antithesis; in himself weak, but in God 
strong.—Adyo¢ refers to more familiar discourse, xjpvyya to preach- 
ing, properly speaking. Ilec0o/ is an epithet of censure ; it indicates 
the peculiar human persuasion, which should find no place in the 
promulgation of the gospel ; believers must be converted by Divine 
power. The form does not occur again; the Greeks have m6avd¢ 
for it, and likewise tevoréc, mevotixdc¢, and if some Codd. adopt these 
forms, or év mevOoi, it is clear that these readings originate only in 
the substitution of a more usual for the unaccustomed form. The 
dvOpworivyc is also a spurious addition, borrowed, without doubt, from 
ver. 13. The strict antithesis to ec0ot copiac Adyor is clearly 4v codia 
Gcod, instead of which he puts the operation of Divine wisdom. 
IIvetparog kat dvvduews is best comprehended as a hendiadys. The 
operation is primarily to be conceived as internal, in that the gospel 
has power to transform sinners, then external, as displaying itself in 
the Charismata.—In ver. 5 7 implies origin and permanent existence. 
Faith is first the creation of the Spirit, which the will of man cannot 
efface [although he may hinder its production] ; but it also rests 
continuously in this mighty Spirit, who incessantly produces it, as it 
were, anew.) 

Vers. 6, 7—The apostle now commences his most important de- 
lineation of Divine wisdom as manifested in Christ. The connexion 
with what precedes it is this: but if the gospel is no product of 
worldly wisdom, it is by no means devoid of this property ; it is 
rather a higher, a Divine wisdom. But for understanding the fol- 
lowing discussion, a survey of the relation of faith to wisdom, and 
to knowledge (yv6ovc) is indispensable.* Paul uses indeed ordinarily 
the former term wisdom (oo¢éa), but in i. 5 we have already met with 
yveowc, and yyévac is found in ii, 14: besides the ideas are so closely 
allied, that it is scarcely possible rightly to comprehend one without 


* It is scarcely necessary to observe that rioric, cogia, yvootc, are discussed here only 
as they necessarily belong to the constitution of the eternal life of every believer (one or 
other prevailing, as it may be), and not as Charismata. In the latter quality the reader 
is referred to the remarks on xii. 7, seq. : 
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the other. Faith (niorc) is, according to the observations upon 
Rom, iii. 21, the basis of the Christian life, on which wisdom (codia) 
and knowledge (yvéorc) spring up. It is conceived as Christian 
faith, the life of God in man, the influence of Christ’s Spirit in his 
heart, and thus presupposes the surrender of man to Christ. Faith, 
therefore, is first planted in the heart, since, though it certainly is 
not without knowledge, yet this accompanying knowledge is not the 
original principle, but the product of spiritual experience. In the 
progress of the gradually unfolding life, the whole man is swayed 
more and more by the power of Christ, and consequently his thoughts 
likewise are sanctified. Thus knowledge (yvéovc) is formed as the 
fruit of faith, and never ceases to be borne by it, as the fruit by the 
branch ; for sight, which alone does away with faith, lies without 
the limits of our earthly life. The church collectively being but an 
enlargement of individual life, must likewise attain to a yvdorc, that 
is to say, a theology in the true meaning of the word. But the 
yvéotc became spurious knowledge when it was founded not upon a 
life of faith and growing inward experience, but upon elements 
liable to error, because alien to the faith. In the expressions yvéoug 
or éréyvworc (Eph. i. 17, iv. 13; Rom. i. 28), knowledge, as such, is 
thus primarily indicated, not a knowledge phenomenal and concep- 
tional, but an essential knowledge, grounded on the possession of what 
is known, on the communication of divinity to men. This essential 
knowledge can never be unpractical : as true it beholds with a cor- 
rect eye outward circumstances, and tempers the energy of the will 
to work effectually in them ; in this practical relation knowledge 
becomes wisdom (cod¢ia).—One element can never exist without the 
other, the theoretical without the practical, and vice versa ; the 
two expressions, therefore, if a precise distinction be not sought, 
may be used indifferently. But Paul here especially and intention- 
ally employs oogia, wisdom, because the deviations of the Corinth- 
jans were in general of a practical kind, and betrayed themselves in 
practice, though indeed here, as ordinarily, they ultimately rooted 
themselves in doctrinal errors. In its abstract character again, as the 
wisdom of God, z.¢., as wisdom proceeding from God, Paul opposes the 
gospel to the wisdom of the world. It is, however, recognized as such 
only by the perfect, that is, true believers (the rvevparexoi, iii. 1), who 
bear the principle of perfectness in themselves, without its being en- 
tirely developed (Phil. iii. 12-15). In this view the gospel has, and 
ever retains the nature of a mystery, which the Almighty has pre- 
pared for men from the beginning of the world ; it cannot be 
discerned by the natural man (ver. 14). (In ver. 6 the construction 
cowiav év totic Tedeiore is not equivalent to the dative “ wisdom for 
the perfect,” but to oveay éy roic teAsiowc, “ which is esteemed what 
it is only among the perfect.”—Again, the copia rod aidvog rovrov is 
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= the sodia rod xéopov tobrov of i. 20; and if the rulers (dpyovrec) 
are still further distinguished, it is only for the purpose of more 
strongly displaying the triumph of Divine over human wisdom ; for 
the expression refers, not to evil spirits [in which case this form 
is always in the singular], but rulers and princes, in the learned, as 
in the political world, as ver. 8 shews. They had crucified Christ, 
but had come to nought (xatapyovpevor) since he was risen again, 
and the church had continually extended itself. The connexion 
between influence in the state and in learning proceeds from the 
circumstance that cultivation is ordinarily most widely prevalent 
among the higher classes.—Ver. 7. "Ev pvornpio, in a mystery, and 
drroxexpvupévn, hidden, are not to be understood of absolute unknow- 
ableness, otherwise no “‘ wisdom of God” could ever exist among 
men, but only of the impossibility of its being understood outside 
of the limits of strictly Christian life. [See the remarks upon 
Rom. xvi. 25.|—But the two expressions are not synonymous ; év 
uvotnol® is more applicable to men, ‘‘a wisdom in mysterious 
form, not discernible of man with his natural powers ;” droxexpup- 
pévn to God, “hidden in God and in his being, consequently itself 
of a Divine nature ;” ver. 9 carries out the idea.—Heidenreich sup- 
plies yrweica to mpodpicev, In some passages, as Eph. iii.4,5 ; Col. 
i, 26; 2 Tim. i. 9, this idea is unquestionably expressed, but here 
mpowpioev seems simply intended to declare that God had previously 
destined to man the gift of salvation through Christ, the design of 
revelation being already sufficiently evident throughout the entire 
argument.—Aiwy has not, literally, the sense of eternity, it signifies 
only a long period ; but mp6 Tév aidvwr, i. e., before all ages, indi- 
cates, in fact, the abstract notion of eternity—The ddga is here not 
glory, but glorification, for all human glorying Paul had at i. 29, 31, 
completely excluded. The 7juév applies not only to the apostles, 
but to all believers to whom the promises of ages past were ful- 
filled.) 

Vers. 8, 9—That the rulers of this world (dpxovre¢ toi aidvoc 
tovrov) denote the worldly great in science, and in the state ver, 8 
clearly shews where they are described as those who crucified the Lord 
of glory. Yet this expression is by no means to be referred to the 
Jews alone ; without doubt the apostle beheld in Pilate the repre- 
sentative of heathen rulers, and therefore both Jews and heathens, 
in their scientific and political representatives were alike included. 
The apostle, in passing, proves the assertion (in accordance with 
Luke xix. 42 ; xxiii, 84; Acts iii, 17; xiii, 27), that they had not 
known Christ, from the fact that they crucified him. This, of 
course, is not to justify them, for had they rightly used the means 
afforded, they mzght have attained to a knowledge of Christ, as 
Acts xii, 27 clearly shews ; but it is designed to mitigate their 
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guilt, and to intimate that the natural man, as such (ver. 14), ever 
thus acts, and consequently continually, as it were, crucifies Christ 
anew. The meaning of y:vdoxevy is definitely fixed by the expression 
“lord of glory.” Ag a guiltless, and, at the same time , tichly-gifted 
man, they knew him reall: therefore their guilt must ever remain 
great, as they delivered fe through envy ; but they really believed 
he was not the Son of God, because their notions of God were es- 
sentially false, and with such notions Christ’s conduct by no means 
agreed. ‘Glory’ is here the entire fulness of the glories of the 
eternal world, Divine power, and glory, just as God, at Acts vii. 2 ; 
Eph. i. 17, is called God or Father of glory ; and “lord of glory” 
(xvpto¢g tij¢ d6&c) seems to mark the Divine nature of Christ, the 
knowledge of which, indeed, transcends the power of man, as it 
is Aes in man by the Spirit of God, though it may ‘be re- 
pelled by man’s own resistance, Finally, “ oie the Lord of 
glory” (éoravewoar tov Kigeov ric d6&y¢) is one of the passages in the 
New Testament which exhibit a confusion of the attributes of the 
two natures, thereby arguing in the doctrine of the communicatio 
idiomatum a correct fundamental principle, although there may not 
always be strict congruity in the mode of its exhibition—The quo- 
tation which follows (ver. 9) connects itself, as in i. 31, in the form 
of an anacoluthon. Theophylact Gomisidera that supplying yéyove 
would restore the construction ; Billroth views the whole as an ex- 
planation of the copia Seod a ver. 7. But dAAd is more correctly 
taken in antithesis to the words jv ovdsic tév dpyévTwr Tod aidvocg 
tovtov éyvaxev, which none of the rulers, etc. (ver. 8). This con- 
trast, however, Paul states, not in his own words, but in those of 
Scripture ; so that the meaning is this, “‘ Which wisdom none of 
the rulers of this world understood, but it is prepared by God for 
those who. love him; by human power it can never be attained.” 
For “eye, ear, heart,” indicate the modes by which man, as such, 
attains either idea or perception; the love which places itself in 
connexion with God, conducts to a far richer world of knowledge 
and feeling than earthly means can open to our conception. The 
quotation, ‘therefore, seems to refer only to man with his natural 
powers ; the following verse represents him under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit, by which he attains to an essential knowledge of 
Divine things. The ¢AAd alludes to the previously-mentioned oddei¢ 
éyvaxe, (See Winer’s Gr. § 53. 10, 1)—'Hroiuace, prepared, intimates, 
also, the actual communication.—The second @ stands for rovadza.— 
’AvaBatvery ént kapdiav = 2> by bv, the rising of a lively feeling in 
the heart.—The Old Testament has no such precise passage ; Paul: 
referred not improbably to Isa. xiv. 3, 4, quoting from memory ; 
for a similar thought is found in Isa. lil. 15, and Ixv. 17. The form 
Kabac yéyoanrat does not allow our referring it to an apoeryphal. 

Vou. IV.—15 
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work, for it always signifies the Old Testament. Nevertheless Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret imagined that Paul had borrowed 
these words from the apocrypha of Elias. It is quite possible that 
these words existed in such a book, now lost ; but as the book itself 
was doubtless the work of later times, they were probably quoted 
from our epistle by the apocrypha. 

Ver. 10.—Paul then derives the wisdom of believers from a sim- 
ilar exercise of God’s grace ; they know God through the revelation 
of his Spirit.. Of course this is not limited to the twelve apostles, 
but includes all believers, who indeed at Pentecost received the gift 
of the Holy Spirit at the same time; the words refer, however, 
strictly to the regenerate, and not at all to the members of the vis- 
ible church. On “ revealing through the Spirit,” see Matth. xvi. 17. 
The question here, is not of the one great fact of the appearing of 
Christ, but of the individual influence which each experiences in 
himself of the power of Christ ; just as the process of seeing requires 
not merely the creation of the sun, but that the sun’s ray strike the 
eye. (To drexddvpe supply from ver. 7 oogiay droxexpuppévny.) 
This revealing influence of the Spirit is deduced by the apostle from 
his general nature. The Spirit, 7. e., the Spirit of God, searches 
likewise the depth of the Godhead, and can hence impart true 
Imowledge concerning God. The heightening clause kai ra 
Bdbn Tob Oeod, requires that mdéyvta be taken in its widest sense, 
so that nothing is excluded from the penetrating scrutiny 
(épevvav) of the Spirit. Besides, as the Spirit of God is God him- 
self, the “deep things of God” are the decrees of God, the acts of 
his will, but: also signify the Divine essence itself. The Father, in 
his infinite fulness and depth is known to himself in the Son and 
the Spirit, just asa man (ver. 11) in the spirit of a man knoweth the 
things that are in him. There are, also, attributes of God which 
man may apprehend with his natural powers (Rom, i. 19, 20). The 
Ta Bay in connexion with kai, “even the depths of God,” signifies 
that which is absolutely beyond the mere human understanding, 
e. g., the Trinity. But from the fact that the Spirit of God knows 
all, it is not to be inferred that he reveals all to men, but that it is 
only those things which concern Christ, called in ver, 12, ta i7d tod 
Ge0d yagrobEévra juiv, the things freely given to us of God. But even 
this, according to the apostle’s idea, is everything (see iii, 22). He 
who knows Christ, knows God, and all besides ; for in Christ lie all 
the-treasures of wisdom and knowledge. (Col. ii. 3.) In 1 John ii. 
20, 27, it is said of those who have the anointing of the Spirit, ‘“ Ye 
have no need that one teach you” (od ypeiav éyere, Iva tie duddony 
buac) ; they know all! This does not of course include all the mi- 
nutiz of earthly wisdom, but only the knowledge of the everlast- 
ing in which all other is contained. How far the declarations of 
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Paul, in 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 12 agree with this, will be further shewn in 
the explanation of that passage. 

Ver, 11.—Paul illustrates this thought in a remarkable manner 
by a parallel deduced from human consciousness. One would have 
supposed that the connexion between the Divine Spirit and the Di- 
vine Being was completely incomparable. Paul judges otherwise. 
Man, as the image of God, bears within himself analogies to this 
relation, and similar parallels (see the Comm. on John i. 1) have in 
this their sanction. At the thought “ the spirit of man knows what 
is in him,” that is to say, in the soul as the centre of personality, we 
might hesitate, because men so seldom truly know themselves, and 
self-knowledge is found with few. But it is not the meaning of 
Paul that the spirit of man knows all that is in man, as the Divine 
Spirit knows all that isin God. His idea is rather this: let a man 
know much or little of the facts of his consciousness, it is ever by 
his own spirit that he becomes acquainted with what he knows ; no 
stranger can investigate the depths of another’s soul. Thus under- 
stood, the parallel is perfectly legitimate, ‘‘ As God’s Spirit rules 
over all, so does the spirit of man bear sway in himself, as in a 
microcosm.” Billroth here does violence to the words of the apos- 
tle ; he finds expressed in them the ¢dentity of the Divine and 
human spirit, an identity which would indeed still seem not to ex- 
clude the distinction of the two, At least the mode of expression 
chosen by him is easily misunderstood, as “ the Spirit of God,” and 
“‘the spirit of man” are here as expressly separated as in Rom. viii. 
16 (compare the explanation to the passage). It would be simpler 
to say that the human spirit is allied to the Divine ; and as only 
like recognizes like, thus the human spirit is the organ whereby man 
receives the Divine Spirit, and is enlightened through his influence. 
But without the Divine Spirit (ver. 14) and, with his natural spirit 
alone, he could never know God.—The “ knoweth none except the 
Spirit of God” (otdeic¢ oidev, ei pi} TO Tretia Tod Ged) is, after what 
precedes, naturally to be received with the addition, “and he, to 
whom the Spirit imparts knowledge,” precisely asin Matth. xi. 27, 
it is said, “‘ No one knows the Father, save the Son, and he to whom 
the Son will reveal him.” (See the Comm. on this passage.) On 
eidévae used in this and the following verses for Divine knowledge, no 
stress is to be laid : it is, as ver. 14 shews, entirely synonymous with 
yvevat, 

Vers. 12, 13.—By a comparison drawn from our earthly relations, 
the apostle endeavours to make the condition of the regenerate mind, 
really knowing God, more comprehensible. Over the former the spirit 
of the world, (7vetua tod néouov), rules, whose spirit is so far identical 
with that of the kingdom of darkness, as the latter may be said to 
govern the world. (Ephes, vi. 12.) The spirit of God (mveiya && rod 
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cod) is substantially the same as the 7vedua mentioned before, only 
the é« points more definitely to the emanating power of the Divine 
Spirit, revealing itself in the heart of man, to the mvedua mpopopexdy 
in contrast with the évdsdderov, if I may use the expression. The 
aim of this communication of the Holy Spirit is alike for theory and 
practice, for the knowledge of God’s grace in Christ (ta yapuobévta = 
xadpwc, see i. 5, the gift of the Holy Spirit himself being falsely by some 
included therein) which is proclaimed by preaching, without any ad- 
mixture of earthly wisdom. (With human wisdom should have been 
contrasted the Divine ; Paul, hower, substitutes for this, as in ii. 4, 
mvedua, spirit, as the cause of wisdom.—Avdaxroi¢ is in both cases to 
be referred to the genitive oodiac and mvetyaroc, which indicate the 
source of the instruction ; as at John vi. 45, the expression is also 
found, didaxroi Ocod. The reading dday# seems intended merely to re- 
move the difficulty occasioned by the genitive.) Some difficulties are 
to be found in the concluding sentence tvevpariKoic tvevuatiKd ovyKel- 
vovrec, comparing spiritual things with spiritual. Xvyxpivey, to 
mingle, connect, hence compose, propound something, to bring, as it 
were, the subject matter into right connexion with existing personages. 
But the dative rvevuarixoic¢ awakens doubt. The translation, “ pro- 
pounding for the spiritual, things spiritual,’ does not appear suit- 
able, for in iii. 1, Paul says that he cannot speak to the Corinthians 
as to spiritual persons, although he had delivered unto them the 
gospel ; and again the gospel is commonly preached to those who 
are yet unbelievers, to lead them to faith. But the following verses 
require this explanation ; that the Corinthians are carnal cannot 
prevent his labouring spiritually ; where in general Spirit exists it 
is awakened by spiritual efficacy. Grotius would refer tvevwarexd to 
the Old Testament and mvevpatinoic to the New, in the sense of 
“explaining things spiritual by that which is spiritual’’ But the 
Old Testament is not here referred to; and with Beza to supply 
Adyoue with mvevpatixoi¢, making the idea, ‘‘ delivering spiritual 
things in a truly spiritual form,” would absolutely require év. 

Ver. 14——The mention of the delivery of the gospel leads the 
apostle naturally to the relation of men to it. He distinguishes two 
classes of men, pvuyxot and mvevuarixoi. He considers first the 
former, and declares, first, that they do not receive the influences 
of the Divine Spirit because they are foolishness to them ; but, sec- 
ondly, that they also cannot receive them, since they must be spirit- 
ually discerned. The question is, how the idea of the dvOpwroc¢ 
puxixd¢ is to be determined, and how it is related on the one hand 
to oapnends, fleshly (iii. 1), and on the other to rrevpatudc, spiritual. 
First, we must bear in mind that the terms do not indicate un- 
changeably fixed and distinct classes of men, in which transition from 
one to the other is impossible, but conditions which may alternate in 
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the same man ; noone is by birth a rvevparixdc, and there are mo- 
ments in which every one is capkexdc. If we define first the extremes, 
it is clear that with the oapxcxdc, the flesh prevails, and with the 
mvevuatiKos the Spirit of God. The dominion of the ‘one principle 
does not, however, exclude the stirring of the other ; on occasions, 
the Spirit may be perceived working with the fleshly, and the flesh 
with the regenerate ; the character of an individual determines it- 
self according as the one or the other principle decidedly predomi- 
nates. But in the relation of the ~vy7 to the flesh and the 
spirit (see my Treatise de Trichot. Nat. Hum. in the Opusc. Acad. 
p. 154, seq.), the wuyrxde is he in whom neither flesh nor spirit deci- 
dedly prevails, but the life of the soul, simply as such, bears sway 
It might be asserted that where this soul life predominates, the 
flesh will certainly ever shew itself powerful as Paul represents, 
Rom. vii. 14, seq. This is in general unquestionably correct ; nev- 
ertheless, even the natural man can maintain a certain righteousness, 
in that ocapxixéd¢ indicates a deeper degree of moral debasement, 
called forth by actual sin; but then the two expressions are so dis- 
tinguished that capxxé¢ intimates the ethical principle, pvyexdc the 
intellectual (a point specially important in relation to their use). If 
the natural man is to be designated without the Spirit of God, as the 
transgressor of the law, he is called sapkexd¢ ; it, on the contrary, in 
his incapability to know God, he is named wvytxdc. (See James iii. 
15; Jude ver. 19: in the latter passage the wvyxot are expressly 
called mvetua prj éxovrec.) It is precisely so here: as long as the 
wuytxdc remains what he is, carnal, he cannot recognize what is Di- 
vine, for he wants the requisite organ. No man can of his own power 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth in Christ ; it is the work of God 
whenever accomplished. But knowledge is here not to be under- 
stood as a speculative reception of the doctrine of faith (which might 
be acquired by natural exertion), but as an insight proceeding from 
internal enlightenment and experience. Unquestionably man in his 
natural condition is not without spirit, which belongs essentially to 
his nature; butitslumbers in him, and only the animal life is awake; 
yet, when the Divine operation of the Spirit in the gospel arouses 
the human spirit, the pvyexde ceases, and the tvevuatixdc, who is 
capable of spiritually discerning, lives. True, the case is altered, if 
man, by continued sin, sinks below the beasts ; then even the 
capacity of spiritual quickening may be lost, and his state become 
that of hardened obduracy. (See at Rom. ix. 18.) 

Vers. 15, 16—We might now have expected that Paul would 
continue, “ but the spiritual man receiveth the things of the Spirit,” 
in contrast with the pvxcKd¢: but the perception of the Spirit being 
assumed to exist in him (the transition between the two conditions 
being the mysterious act of regeneration), Paul only describes the 
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mvevuatidc as he who judges all, without being judged of any. His 
higher position embraces the lower sphere, through which he has 
himself passed ; but to the puede as well as the capxixdc the view 
of the higher sphere is absolutely shut, as the world of light to the 
blind. Paul adduces this fact of the higher comprehensive position 
for a broader judgment, because the Corinthians would not concede 
it to him, the true mvevwatixéc, presuming, although puycKoi, even 
dapkikot (iii, 1), to judge Paul, for which they possessed in themselves 
no standard.* Asa proof of the inconsistency of this proceeding, 
Paul appeals to Isa. xl. 18, where the Lord is described as incom- 
prehensible to man. (This passage is quoted in Rom. xi. 34, but 
likewise, as here, concisely, from memory. The LXX. read ovp- 
BBG for ovuBiBdoer, 7. e., the Attic form of the future of ovuPiBdcw, 
which the LXX. more frequently use for main, “to teach, in- 
struct.”.. See. Exod.:av, 12:15. Ley. x. dis Ps, xxxit $+ Whe 
Attic dialect in this sense prefers the form mpo0G:Bdgev.)  Be- 
tween ‘ mind of the Lord,” and “ mind of Christ” (votd¢ kvpiov, Xezo- 
Tov) no express difference can be stated ; vot¢ is synonymous with 
mvebua, except that the former conceives the spirit rather as ability, 
as rational consciousness. Paul therefore ascribes to himself as 
mvevwattKoc, the Divine incomprehensible votc. As mankind can 
neither know nor instruct God, neither can the puyxde know or 
guide the mvevpatexdc, for God is in him, is spiritually the living 
principle in the regenerate. How decidedly Paul held the idea 
of the indwelling of God in believers, is shewn in 1 Cor. xiy. 15, 
as well as in the present passage, according to which unbelievers 
shall acknowledge that God truly was in them. But the apostle 
is far from comparing himself with God and Christ; he rather 
represents himself as only the organ of God in Christ, in whom 
the sinful subjectivity is destroyed. This thought, however, has 
been often fearfully abused by enthusiasts and fanatics. In spirit- 
ual self-conceit making themselves equal to God, as regenerate 
and true mvevpatixoi, they introduce the most terrible compulsion 
of conscience in their circle, requiring unconditional obedience to 
their caprices, which they give out as workings of the mind of 
Christ in them. Paul, on the contrary, will admit of no adherence 
to his person, but only to the truth which he preaches. (See on iii. 
5-T, iv. 1.) Still the decision whether what he preaches is the truth, 
cannot be left to men (iv. 3); the Divine Spirit must verify it by 
the issue, by the drddekie duvduewc, demonstration of power (ii. 4), 
as it has already done beyond measure, 

* Tt might appear contradictory to this, that Paul judges, nay condemns Peter and 
Barnabas, who must nevertheless be considered rvevuarikoi (see Gal. ii.) But this inci- 
dent is thus reconcileable with the principle here laid down; that it is not the Spiritually 


regenerate man who is condemned in the rvevuarixdc, but the natural man, who is co- 
existent in him, 
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_ (iu. 1-22.) 

Paul proves, from the existing divisions in Corinth (ii. 1-4), 
that the Christians there were yet far removed from the true spirit- 
ual standard, and displayed themselves rather as carnal-minded. 
They had mistaken the instruments in building, for the heavenly 
Architect himself, and so destroyed God’s temple which was to be 
perfected in the church, even although the true foundation, once 
laid in it, yet remained uninjured (iii. 5-17). They should therefore 
yet abandon their false wisdom, and willingly lose everything; in 
Christ, they should receive all again (iii. 18-22). 

Vers. 1, 2.—The transition from the 2d to the 3d chapter is in- 
correctly conceived, if Paul’s language, ‘‘I could not address you as 
spiritual,” be regarded as a reply to an implied question, “If the 
spiritual are not to be judged, how can you, Paul, then judge us?” 
There exists no trace of the Corinthians desiring to reject the 
judgment of the apostle ; though they, in their incompetence, passed 
judgment on him. Doubtless, therefore, the precipitate judgments of 
the Corinthians are intended to be restrained (see iv. 8) by the infor- 
mation that they are in no way competent to judge. In form, the 
“and I was not able to speak,” connects itself with ver. 13, the 
mvevuatiKols TrEvpaTLKa ovyKpivovtec. Among the Corinthians, he says, 
he was not able to adopt this elevated form of discourse ; he must 
condescend to their weakness. It is, however, observable, that Paul 
considers the Corinthians as regenerate, as babes in Christ, and 
nevertheless calls them capxcoi, carnal, which seems contradictory. 
It is, however, to be explained from the remarks made on ii. 14, that 
even the spiritual can upon occasion be capsid, The Corinthians 
were in their general character believers, regenerate men, Christ the 
true foundation being laid in them (ver. 11); but they were not 
faithful as to the gift they had received ; for, reverting to their car- 
nal standard, they mingled their old views with the new element of 
life, and this the apostle disapproves. That this condition had been 
previously observable is shewn by the jdvv7Onv and énética (in the 
aorist lies a reference to a second presence of Paul in Corinth, for to 
the first, when the church there was founded, the expression can- 
not refer ; at that period the life of faith was just flowering forth 
among the Corinthians, and it would not have been made a subject 
of reproach to them, that it was only in the first stage of develop- 
ment, which however is done here), and that it still continued is 
plain from the words “nor even still now are ye able.” Paul as- 
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sumes therefore degrees in the progress of the Christian life, as in 1 
John ii. 18. Children, young men, and men in Christ, are distin- 
guished in this passage. In each of these gradations salvation is 
attainable, but the degree of bliss is measured by the degree in 
- sanctification. (See on iii. 15.) What is the connexion here between 
milk (yé2a), and meat (Gedpa)? Some say, that the former expres- 
sion signifies the easy, and the latter the more difficult doctrines of 
the gospel. According to this it would be certainly surprising that 
Paul, in the Epistle to the Corinthians, treats of many subjects 
which cannot be included in the former category. In Heb. vi. 3, the 
doctrine of the resurrection is reckoned among the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian belief ; but the discussion upon the Charis- 
mata (xii, 14) does not certainly belong to the simple doctrines of 
the gospel. It may be said indeed that this doctrine is difficult 
to be understood by us, because the actual sight of the gifts is 
wanting ; but I think it better to understand the ydAa and Bpdua 
differently. We are not to regard one doctrine as comprehensi- 
ble, and another difficult ; it is rather with all doctrine the purely 
positive side which is simple, and the speculative which presents dif- 
ficulty. Paul had preached to the Corinthians the crucified Saviour 
as their Redeemer, as he himself declares (i. 2): this was milk for 
the babe in spirit, whereby they might grow; but had he revealed - 
to them in what manner Jesus was the Redeemer of men, the food 
had proved more unmanageable. To this deeper knowledge men 
were introduced in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Paul was yet unable 
to bring it before the Corinthians, notwithstanding their pride in their 
human wisdom and in their capacity for deep investigation. (In ver. 
1, «a@yo stands opposed to what precedes, jjueic 0& vodv Xerarob é&youev, 
in the sense of “I have indeed the knowledge, but cannot impart it 
to you.” The teat. rec. reads capxixoic, Griesbach and Lachmann 
have preferred capxivorc, and A.B.C.D. have the latter reading. But 
as odpkivocg properly signifies “ fleshy, of flesh,” as is shewn in 2 Cor. 
iii. 8, and the form capxixé¢ on the contrary “ fleshly,” this would in- 
volve a confusion of the two forms which indeed took place in the 
later Greek, but which cannot be made out in the LX X. and the 
New Testament. I decide therefore for the usual reading, and at- 
tribute the variation to the oversight of the transcribers and the 
lesser care in distinguishing forms, which prevailed in later times ; 
and I the more incline to this opinion, because immediately in what 
follows capkixot must be read.—Nznvoe = radia, 1 John ii. 13.— 
Ver. 2, the connexion of the last words of ver. 1 with tpdec by means 
of vyriove has too slight a critical foundation to be adopted. Con- 
cerning the Zeugma ydéda tude érétioa, ov Bpdua, see Winer’s Gr, 
§ 66.) 

Vers, 3,4.—As a proof of their slight spiritual progress, the apostle 
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adduces their divisions, in which was displayed an excessive valuing 
of the human above the Divine, and thus blindness of mind with 
respect to things eternal. (In ver. 3, érov, “ where,” takes the mean- 
ing of “in how far, since ;” see Viger 430, seq.—ZfAoc is the internal 
passion of anger; é¢ its manifestation in hostility to others ; 
diyootacia (Rom. xvi. 17; Gal. v. 20) the consequence of this mani- 
festation, permanent dissensions.+~Kata dvOpwrov mepinateiy = kata 
odoxa nepitaretv, Rom. viii. 4. The antithesis is kata Ody or kata 
mvetwa Tepirratetv.—tn ver, 4 and ver. 5, Paul mentions only himself 
and Apollos, for the reason assigned in iv. 6.) 

Vers. 5-7.—To express fully the perversness of this adherence to 
man, the apostle proceeds to develope the relation of all publishers 
of the gospel to God the Lord ; they are only servants (iv. 1). He it 
is who works through them, who is all in all; and on him alone 
must all depend (iii. 22), (In ver. 5, the ri¢ ovy has, like didkovoc, 
a depreciating character. Ver. 7 replies to the first question, they 
are nothing ; «vgro¢ is contrasted with servant.—According to criti- 
cal authority, the reading dad’ 7) dudwovor is to be rejected, although 
most minusc. MSS. defend it, and in itself the reading is not objec- 
tionable ; dad’ 7 stands for nisi, see Luke xu. 51, Herm. ad Viger, 
p. 812, ae remarks that it is to be explained from an omitted ovdév. 
—Exdorw wc stands for o¢ 6 Kiptoc Exdotw édwxev. Paul adds this, in 
order to represent the diversity of gifts, and of the functions which 
they produce, as not arbitrary, but matter of Divine arrangement. 
With himself, following out the simile of the husbandman, is found 
the gift of planting, and with Apollos that of watering. The first 
expression marks that capacity of commencing in a place the new 
life, which was so splendidly prominent in Paul. John had it not, 
nor Apollos. (See Introd. to Gospel of John.) But these had the gift 


of advancing the life already kindled, as seems signified by the ex- 


“9 


pression “water.” But gifts can effect as little in spiritual, as dili- 
gence and expertness in temporal matters, without God’s blessing ; 
he it is who gives the increase.) 

Vers. 8, 9.—The different gifis stand then equal in the church, 
as the various members in the body; and precisely according to 
their faithful employment, shall every man receive his reward. We 
labour together for the cause of God ; ye are his husbandry, his 
building ; Fi he therefore rewards every one according as ‘he has 
laboured in his field. The ovvepyot éouev, wE are co-labourers, 
and yespylov éore, vE are the husbandry, leave no doubt that Paul 
here distinguishes the teachers from the taught, and that also ver. 
8 speaks of the reward of faithful teachers ; but in the church of 
Christ, where each is to become (1 Pet. ii. 5), a living, self-erected 
stone of the temple of God (ver. 16), this distinction is merely a 
temporary one. Hence in ver. 12, we find Paul generalizing his ]an- 
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guage, and representing every believer as charged with the building 
of the temple, whose foundation is laid in him. But, if instead of 
assuming this, we are in what follows to take the laying the foun- 
dations as corresponding to the “ planting,’ and the “ building 
thereon” to the “ watering,” then the subsequent verses would consti- 
tute an attack upon Apollos, and a justification of himself; but this 
certainly never formed part of his plan, which was rather in what 
follows to animate all the Corinthians to earnestness in following 
Christ and in purification. (In ver. 8, the év eiot declares the unity 
of the standard ; no one has any preference before the other, and it 
is only their faithfulness in the employment of their gifts which 
places them higher or lower. The parable of the talents (Matth. 
xxv. 14, seq.), illustrates at large the idea idtov pod Ajwetas Kata 
tov idiov Korov, he shall receive his own reward, etc. [see the ex- 
planation of the passage].—In ver. 9, Ocotd ovvepyot is not to be 
understood “labourers with, alongside of God,” for he effects all 
(ver. 7), but, “ labourers who work with each other, for the cause of 
God.”—The expression yewpyov refers to the earlier image, oixodou7 
to the new one of the temple (ver. 16), which is subsequently en- 
larged upon.) 

Vers. 10, 11.—Passing from Apollos personally, Paul now gen- 
eralizing his idea, contrasts himself with the members of the Corin- 
thian church collectively (not now barely with the teachers among 
them, although ver. 16, seq., shews that he had them still before his 
eyes), and declares how he was chosen of God, as master-builder, to 
lay the foundation, which alone may be laid, viz., Christ ; and that 
every one had now to take heed how he built upon this foundation, 
The question here is, what the apostle intended by the foundation, 
that as a wise master-builder he had laid,* and which he designates 
the only one which may be laid? ‘“ The doctrine of Jesus as the 
Christ ?” This doctrine may certainly be the foundation of a the- 
ology, but not of a living church ; believers themselves are the 
temple of God (ver. 17). Consequently it is the living Christ him- 
self who calls himself the corner-stone, which the builders have 
rejected, but whom God has laid as the foundation to the whole 
building of God (see Comm. on Matth. xxi. 42), and is therefore 
named 6 Keivevoc, namely, laid by God ; for which reason no one 
can lay. any other foundation without resisting him. But if this is 
the meaning, how can Paul say : According to the grace given unto 
me J have laid the foundation ? The apostle might so far say it, as 


* Riickert endeavours, though erroneously, to discover in the epithet “ wise” master- 
builder a reference to the mode of Paul’s spiritual labours. But the apostle calls himself 
So, because in the power of the Spirit he had preached the only true groundwork, Christ, 
and would not, like the false teachers in Corinth, weaken the power of Christ by human 
arts. 
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Jesus Christ, the foundation of the whole church upon earth, must 
shew himself in his life-inspiring power at the rise of every indi- 
vidual church, nay in every heart, if it is to be sanctified. The 
character of the great universal temple of God is thus repeated in 
every church, in every heart ; everywhere must the living Christ be 
the corner-stone, the new man, born in regeneration. Without this 
inward life of Christ in man, we can imagine neither Christian nor 
church, but where even two or three are united in it, there is the 
germ of a church (Matth. xviii. 20). This indwelling of Christ is, 
however, produced by the word of preaching, declared by his mes- 
sengers, and hence also the office of laying Christ as a foundation 
is perpetual in the church. Paul in this respect was able to say 
that he had laid the foundation in Corinth, although it was indispu- 
tably God who granted the success ; but it pleased God to work in 
Corinth by no other than the apostle ; his mouth was, as it were, 
the door of grace through which spiritual energies had flowed to 
the Corinthians, According to this it must be clear that, in say- 
ing, ‘‘ but let each one take heed how he buildeth thereon,” ald the 
Christians in Corinth are intended ; not the teachers alone have 
Christ as the foundation of the temple in them, but every one who 
will believe must have this groundwork ; it is not the teachers only 
who construct the building upon the foundation already laid, but 
this is the task of every individual believer. 

Vers. 12, 13.—The believer’s agency ih continuing the work may 
be such that it builds upon the imperishable foundation imperishable 
materials, or it may, on the contrary, build those which are perishable. 
Both forms of action may disclose themselves alike in their influence 
on others, and in that which terminates in the agent himself. The 
apostle comprehends both in his representation, because, in the nature 
of the case, they are connected ; they who perversely influence others, 
will never labour differently for themselves, since outward action is 
but the outflowing of the entire moral state. This constitutes Paul’s 
justification for passing over from teachers (whom he ever has prima- 
rily in view) to all believers, which was all the more necessary, because 
those who allowed themselves to be falsely influenced were prevented 
by their perverseness from rightly discriminating between sound influ- 
ence and false. At ver. 15 we shall perceive with certainty what the 
apostle intended in the figurative expressions which contained the two 
ideas. We only now remark, that the single words ypvodv, dpyvpor, 
AiGove tiuiove, and again &Aa, xoprov, KaAdunv, are not to be pressed ; 
they simply imply the materials necessary for costly and durable 
buildings (see Isa. liv. 11; Rev. iii, 18), and for common and com- 
bustible ones. It is scarcely necessary to add that they are not a 
continuous series, as if gold and straw could be equally used in the 
same house but the two triplets are to be taken as antithetical to 
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each other, as if it were “or wood, hay, straw.” The nature of 
every man’s work will certainly be known, continues Paul, for with 
fire, the element of trial, shall the day of judgment declare it. The 
wo0dv Ayperar “ shall receive a reward,” and SnuwOjoera, “ shall suf- 
fer loss,” leave us no doubt that 7yépa is not to be received in the 
usual signification of “time” or “light,” in opposition to darkness, 
but, in its specific sense of “ day,” refers to the day of judgment, 
as the agent whereby every thing and being will be manifest in its 
true character. We need then only supply 7jépa to droxadvrrerat, 
expressing the fact that fire is the element in which that decisive 
day shall reveal itself, in entire conformity with 2 Thess. i.8; 2 
Pet. iii. 10-12. (The present droxadinreras after the preceding 
future djAdoe is perfectly appropriate, being a description of the 
nature of the day in itself; it need not therefore, with Billroth, be 
understood as futwrascens.) 

Vers, 14, 15.—The nature of the building is revealed by fire ; that 
built with gold, silver, and precious stones stands the proof, (wévev) while 
that constructed with wood, hay, and stubble, burns ; the builder of 
the former derives advantage from his structure, the latter injury. 
So far the image is simple and comprehensible, and doubtless the 
whole passage would have far less occupied annotators, but for the 
obscure clause, “‘ but he himself shall be saved,” ete. (airoc dé owO7- 
aerat, obT we dé w¢ dud Tupdc). Without these words we must, accord- 
ing to the following, rodrov pOepet 6 Cede, him shall God destroy (ver. - 
17) refer ¢nucwOjcera to condemnation, and the pucbdv Arpera to 
everlasting happiness ; but the words “he himself shall be saved,” 
forbid this ; they manifestly distinguish the builder from his build- 
ing. No proof is necessary to refute the supposition of the Fathers 
that ow6jcera signified preservation in fire, 7. e., an everlasting tor- 
ment in fire, which at least would acquire owOjoerar év mupi.* The 
question consequently arises, of what building agency does the 
apostle here properly speak, the result of which may perish, yet the 
builder be saved, 7. e., beatified P Paul might be regarded as refer- 
ring to teachers, and not to the individual working for salvation on 
the part of each believer. Whoever, to wit, builds up hay and 
stubble upon the true foundation laid in his heart, must perish ; yet, 
doubtless, we may suppose that a teacher may, not from an evil 
intention, but from erroneous views, build falsely upon the good 
foundation laid in the church, and his work then, to his Sorrow, 
perish, yet he himself be saved, on account of his faith. But it has 
already been shewn (ver. 12) that the reference was not merely to 
teachers, as such, but to all believers, and in fact to teachers only 
so far as they likewise were believers. The following expansion of 


* This unreasonable explanation of Theophylact seems grounded upon the form od¢eras 
SdAov év rvpi, one wood is preserved in the fire, perhaps longer than another, 
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the figure of the temple of God shews that the teachers belong with 
them to the one great universal temple, every violation of which 
Paul would reprove in himself and others. We must therefore con- 
fess that although Paul’s argument first commenced with the teach- 
ers (ver. 5), it gradually shapes itself so in. its development as to 
acquire a universal character, as in fact the general distinction 
between teachers and learners in the church is in part but incidental. 
At all events the preceding reference to teachers cannot be applied 
to the explanation of the present passage ; for a teacher who can 
in others build what is false upon a just groundwork, must, in order 
to be capable of this, have already fallen into the same error as 
regards himself. If, therefore, he may still be saved though the 
building in others is destroyed, he may also be saved if the false 
building in himself is destroyed by fire ; and what is possible for 
him is possible for all. Since, then, this salvation is dependent on the 
true foundation, Jesus Christ, what is the “ building thereon wood, 
hay, stubble ?”’* It has been erroneously supposed that it was a 
life of crime and transgression of the law, for the absolute rule of 
sin would again break up the foundation itself, and lead to desertion 
from Christ (see 1 Cor. v.11). Such persons, in order to be saved, 
would need a new conversion, 7. ¢., a new foundation of Christ in them, 
Others have referred it to false doctrines ; but if these are funda- 
mentally corrupt, the same remark applies, for gross errors in doc- 
trine are, as it were, intellectual vices, which, having their foundation 
in the heart, destroy, in like manner, the groundwork of God’s 
building. We may therefore say that to erect wood and stubble 
upon an everlasting foundation, is indicative of misplaced labour 
and false working in, the convert, partly, in that he is indifferent 
and slothful in less essential things, partly is too little exact 
and careful in matters of doctrine, and partly lays weight upon 
things, which, like the Charismata, are less essential to practical 
life. (See on xii. 14.) Such labour, whether for one’s self or 
others, leaves behind no abiding result ; if, however, the heart 
and the inward principle abide in the Lord, the man himself may 
yet be saved although his work perish. According to this, the im- 
portant truth is to be found in this passage which the evangelical 
church has ever decidedly maintained, that salvation is condition- 

* Jager (work already quoted, p. 6) considers that the building thereon with wood, 
hay, and stubble, denotes not what is erroneous, but simply a less conspicuous agency in 
the church; the apostle imagines the building shall be constructed out of precious and at 
the same time humbler materials (which is algo the opinion of Grotius) every one aiding 
it according to his power. But this does not accord with the burning, which would seem 
to intimate the destruction of this form of agency, nor in ver. 17, the e tug vadv pGeiper, 
which Jager, without foundation, refers to others than the builders with wood upon the 
true foundation. The whole comparison is founded upon this idea: upon a beautiful, firm 


foundation we do not raise a miserable edifice; but where Christ is the corner-stone, the 
building must be completed with suitable materials, 
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ed. only by the faith with which is connected Christ as the foun- 
dation ; but the degree of salvation stands in proportion to the de- 
gree of sanctification’ which man attains ; that is to say, he whose 
work, together with the foundation in him, shall stand the test in 
the day-of the Lord, will attain to a higher reward than he who 
loses his labour, although he himself is barely saved.* The passage 
cannot, therefore, refer, as Scaliger, Grotius, and others have sup- 
posed, to a hypothetical salvation, as if the sense of the word was, 
af he should be saved, it could only occur through fire ; on the con- 
trary salvation is assured and certain if the foundation remains. 
True, under these circumstances the path to salvation would be a 
painful one, w¢ dia mvedc, as by fire. The “as” points undeniably 
to a figurative expression ; we have only to inquire how the figure 
is to be understood. It might relate to the difficulty, the bare pos- 
sibility of deliverance, as is said in Jude 23 ék tod rupdc¢ dpragey, 
plucking out of the fire, and in the analogous passage in Zech. iii. 2, 
“to pluck one like a brand out of the fire.”’ But it lies not in the 
scope of the apostle’s argument to prove that the saving is hardly 
practicable ; it is rather his purpose to maintain that where the 
groundwork already laid abides, salvation is certain. It is there- 
fore better to lay the stress upon the pain which would neces- 
sarily arise at the view of the destruction of the building; and 
as, according to the nature of the case there is ever uncertainty 
as to the foundation being yet firm, the idea also includes an allu- 
sion to the uncertainty of salvation, It may here be asked, if in 
this conception the Catholic doctrine of ignis purgatorius may not 
be found, to which Zoroaster (in the Zendavesta, Bundehesch, vol. 
i. pp. 113, 114, Kleuker’s ed.) in his Duzath has an analogy ? 
purgatory home intended certainly for believers, not for unbelievers, 
who, as such, according to the Catholic doemme: are lost ; it only 
purifies believers from the dross which still adheres, in order to make 
them fit for the purity of heaven. The Catholic theologians were 
naturally desirous to find in this passage a foundation for their doc- 
trine of purgatory ; but on examining closely Paul’s fundamental 
ideas, which we must maintain to. exist also in this passage, we 
shall find not the slightest similarity between the Catholic theory 

* The objection, that none can be saved who possess the consciousness that they have 
not made the progress towards grace of which they were capable, proves too much, for 
then none could be saved, since none have passed through life with a perfect fidelity, and 
all unfaithfulness obstructs the development of the inward life. So far as the degree of 
salvation is conditional upon the inward susceptibility to it, does the excess of joy that 
each experiences banish all saddening recollections arising out of the life upon earth, and 
yet the more capacious vessel of one may contain far more than the narrow one of the 
other; yet every one shall receive into his bosom full and overflowing measure. 

} Every soul, says. Zoroaster, must pass through a sea of molten brass; to the holy, 


this stream is like warm milk, but to the unholy very painful, consuming all the dross in 
them. 
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of purgatory. and these ideas. Purgatory refers to the cleansing 
from the dross of personal sin of believers not sanctified here below; 
but for such purification from sin no other means exist than Christ 
himself. But in our passage the allusion is not to any purifying of 
persons from sin, but to the trial of their works, and their building. 
Unquestionably the works which cannot stand in the day of judg- 
ment have their origin in the old man of sin; this, however, can 
never be purified by the day of judgment and its trial. The apostle 
always takes fur granted that the old man must die; a gradual 
cleansing of him is as impossible as that an Ethiopian should 
change his skin (Jer, xiii. 23). The new man, on the contrary, re- 
quires no purification ; he is, as such, absolutely pure ; he has the 
righteousness of God ; he may be said to exist in various grades of 
development, but in each of these degrees he is and remains, pure, 
as bornof God ; Paul cannot therefore be speaking of purification.* 
The Pelagianizing Catholic view, however, does not place the old 
and new man in this stern contrast, as do the Holy Scriptures, 
According to it there is no holy new man begotten in regeneration, 
but the old purifies itself gradually ; and they who do not proceed 
sufficiently far must atone for their neglect in the fire of purgatory, 
for a longer or shorter period. This accordingly appears as a pain- 
ful process of perfection: but of perfection the apostle makes no 
mention whatever, but only of the removal of useless structures, 
Vers. 16, 17.—The apostle here again reverts to the image of 
the oixodoun (ver. 9). Semler says, not inapplicably, that the tran- 
sition may be understood hac comparatione commode usus sum. 
But what has been said of the building (ver. 9) is heightened by 
the consideration that this building is pointed out as God’s temple. 
The impairing (@6eieecv) of a building (by, blending with it disfigur- 
ing materials, ver. 12) is enhanced in guilt in proportion to the 
dignity of the being who inhabits the edifice. In as far, then, as 
believers constitute the living and holy temple of God (1 Peter ii. 5), 
filled by the Divine Spirit, any one who disfigures in himself or an- 
other any part of this temple, incurs the heaviest guilt. Were we to 
refer the passage exclusively to teachers, the olxe? év ipiv, oitevéc 
gore tyeic must mean the laity without the teachers, which is evi- 
dently inapposite. Paul addresses all, teachers as well as learners, 
active and passive members of the church; yet he does not speak 
so as to include himself in the first person, lest the power of the re- 
monstrance should be weakened thereby, although the principle ap- 
* Passages such as 2 Cor. vii. 1, must, agreeably to Paul’s principles, be thus under- 
stood: that the gradual extension of the new life which Christ kindles in men also brings 
by degrees into view the purity of the principle. But in so far as the old man gradually 


dies, and the new man gradually becomes stronger, the individual identity, however, re- 
maining the same, the sinful man appears to be cleansed, while in fact the new man is 


displacing the old. 
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plies equally to himself ; but through him God’s Spirit spoke to the 
church. But as with the entire temple of God, so with the individ- 
ual : what holds of the former holds equally of the latter. Destroy- 
ing the temple of God stands here parallel with building in wood 
and stubble ; and it refers alike externally to mistaken labours for 
others, and internally to false working in and on one’s self. He who 
errs in one respect will not fail to do so in the other. Ver. 17 con- 
sequently implies not only whoever, as teacher, destroys you, who 
are the temple of God, him God destroys ; but also, whoever de- 
stroys himself, building or permitting what is false to be built upon 
the foundation laid in his heart, God destroys ; for in every one lies 
the possibility of opposing the false influence of others.—In itself, 
as already remarked, the $0epet totrov 6 Ocdc, God will destroy him, 
is a strong expression, but the context shews that it does not imply 
an absolute rejection. The apostle probably only employed it be- 
cause of the preceding #0e(pe: to intimate that God requites like 
with like. 

Vers. 18-20.—The apostle then returns to the warning against 
human wisdom (see ii. 4-13) which so many, like wood and stubble, 
have erected for themselves and others upon the sacred foundation. 
Instead of seeming wisdom the apostle exhorts them to choose the 
true Divine wisdom ; because the wisdom of the world, as foolish- 
ness before God, will be destroyed in the fire of the Divine judg- 
ment. (Had Paul, in ver. 18, spoken only of teachers, he could not 
justly have written “let none deceive himself ;” the warning is gen- 
eral, for all Corinthian Christians, Concerning the form see Gal. vi. 
7.—On oogic éy 7H aldm tottw and on pwpédc, see i, 20, 21.—Ver. 19 
is a quotation from Job v.13. The Hebrew words run eh 75% 
bew2, which the LXX. translate 6 catadapBdvwr copode ev TH dpo- 
yjoet. Paul seems to have intentionally chosen the strong expres- 
sions dpdooeobat, 7. €., grasp with the hand, seize, and ravoupyia, in 
order to represent the prevailing abuse of prudence to evil ends.— 
Ver, 20 is taken for Ps. xciv. 11, and cited verbally, after the 
LXX.) 

Vers, 21, 22.—To this is again appended the exhortation not to 
glory in men (see i. 31), for all that men have and can have is alone 
from the Lord. In ver. 21, according to what follows, the év dvOpé-. 
rote is not to be understood of leaders glorying in thei numerous 
followers, but, on the contrary, of the followers glorying in their 
leaders, imagining themselves to acquire lustre from their pre-emi- 
nence. Tor this reason Paul specifies Apollos and Peter and him- 
self, as those to whom the Corinthians especially attach themselves, 
and utters the sentiment that they, with all their prerogatives, be- 
longed to the church. Nay, the apostle passes on from persons to the 
remotest extremes in the created universe, and adjudges all to them. 
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‘We may be surprised, however, at the mention of “death,” in a 
passage which refers more especially to advantages. That it is em- ° 
ployed merely to complete the antithesis, is hardly probable ; it is 
better to regard wy, life, and éveordra, things present (= tdpovra, 
Tpokeiueva, Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. vii. 26 ; Gal. i. 4) and “death,” and 
“things to come” (Oévaroc, uéAAovra) as parallels, so that death sig- 
nifies all that follows as a consequence, future glorification likewise 
included ; for of course we are here to understand not spiritual, but 
natural death, regarded here as a blessing, inasmuch as it conducts 
to Christ. The world here implies all created things, and its exter- 
nal blessings, without the accessory idea of sinfulness, forming, in 
some degree, an antithesis to the other objects named, which repre- 
sent spiritual advantages. The idea is the same as that expressed 
in Mark x. 29, 30, The believer feels himself dependent on Christ 
alone, and with him on the Creator of all things, God himself—all 
things created are his. Thus understood, the mévra syd éorty, all 
things are yours, is one of the most remarkable expressions of the 
apostle, reminding us of the pregnantly sententious utterances of 
Christ in the Gospels.* It expresses the wondrous nature of the love 
shed forth in the hearts of believers through the Spirit, by which 
man encompasses the world, and partakes of all that is beautiful 
and excellent therein, as if it were his own. It thus furnishes a 
complete contrast to all envyings and discord which isolate them- 
selves, and regard all blessings in others with indifference. The 
gospel effects a genuine community of goods, freedom, and equality 
in a holy sense, It has been sufficiently shewn in the Introduction 
that it is an error to understand this passage as praising the party of 
Christ, as Pott, Schott, and others imagine. In the first place, they 
are not even mentioned ; for the words “and ye are Christ’s,” can- 
not possibly refer to some of the Corinthian Christians, but to all of 
them, precisely as the ,“‘all things are yours” includes all. But 
further, the reason that only Peter, Paul, and Apollos are speci- 
fied, is found in the nature of the name belonging to the fourth 
party ; it is thus merely owing to the form of the discourse that no 
express mention is made of the sect of Christ, since the name 
could not be introduced without harshness. True, Paul might 
have said, All that is Christ’s is yours, or Christ himself is yours ; 
but under no circumstances could he have placed Christ, through 
whom all is (Col. i. 16, seq.), in the same category with Paul, Pe- 
ter, and Apollos, who only through him are what they are. (The 
word Xpiorécs, which includes also the human nature of the Lord 


* This saying: “All is yours,” holds good for the church in all times. May it be- 
heeded now, in the newly-awakened strife of creeds, and may the disputants never forget 
that every creed may possess excellencies which should be made tributary to the advan 
tage of the entire church, 
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[Matth. i. 1], proves that the concluding words of the chapter, Xpvo- 
toc 62 Ocod, imply no subordination in the Trinity, for, in reference 
to his manhood, Scripture everywhere expresses the dependence of 
the Son upon the Father.) 


§ 4. Human JUDGMENT. 
(iv. 1-21.) 


Paul desires to be considered only as a servant of Christ the uni- 
versal Lord ; but for this very reason he refuses to permit himself 
to be judged by his brethren, referring all to the future judgment of 
Christ. (1-5.) Presenting Apollos and himself as examples, the 
apostle exhorts the high-minded among the Corinthians to humility, 
and for this purpore runs a parallel between the arrogant temper of 
the former and their own despised apostolic life. (6-13.) He then 
assures them that these warnings proceed from his paternal love 
for them, and that he intends shortly to come to them, in order 
to punish the haughty if they refuse to hear the language of love 
(14-21). 

Ver, 1—The obtw¢ jude AoytSéo0w dvOewroc, O¢ K. T. A., let a man 
so account of us, etc., by no means constitutes a formal transition ; 
nevertheless there exists a very strict connexion of thought. After 
Paul had asserted (i. 22) none might glory in men, since they all stood 
in common dependence on Christ, he declares that only in this same 
dependence will he himself be recognized and regarded. But although 
he thus rejects all over-estimation by his own party, on the other 
side he refuses to submit to the judgment of his adversaries; Christ 
is rather the judge of all, and if declared faithful by him, he is con- 
tent. Certainly, however, Paul did not mean by this that an apos- 
tle was by no means to be judged of men, for he himself commented 
upon the behaviour of Peter (Gal. ii.); still less are all Christians 
without exception intended, as if they were to be exempt from all 
judgment, because they were Christians. The meaning is rather 
this : every Christian, and in an especial sense the teachers and 
apostles of the church, who, from their office, should be able to ex- 
hibit the Christian function in its purity, shall, in as jar as they 
are truly Christians, not be judged, but judge all (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3). 
But so far as in all believers, so long as they are upon earth, a trace 
of their earthly nature remains, these as the humble ones, willingly 
submit themselves to the judgment even of all, in case they rebuke 
righteously ; the Corinthians, however, judged the apostle-labouring 
in the truth, while themselves estranged from the truth. The ques- 
tion now arises, whether Paul indicates only the apostles, or all the 
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teachers in the church, or all believers without exception, as the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. The 
‘latter is utterly improbable, because the Corinthians, to whom he 
wrote, were certainly Christians, and yet he manifestly distinguishes 
himself and Apollos (ver. 6) from them, Of Christians in general, 
this could only so far be said, as they are conceived in contrast witb. 
the heathen world (or what is the same, that world which was abso- 
lutely without impulse from the living element of Christ); to this 
stands opposed every regenerate believer, as steward of God’s mys- 
teries, and the entire church as a royal priesthood (1 Pet. ii. 9). In 
the church itself, however, the words have permanent application 
only to teachers,* but ia so far as the external is not identical with 
the true church, they can refer only to the office, and not necessarily 
to the person invested with it. The notion therefore that the pre- 
rogatives due only to the apostles is here intimated is assuredly 
false ; for God has certainly not again withdrawn the mysteries 
from his church since the apostolic times, and, if they still exist, 
the heads of the church (according to the import of their holy 
office) must be their stewards. Thus much is however clear, that 
this passage can only be understood by the admission that Paul 
means to recognize in the church a definite office of teacher, and 
does not recommend a democratic equality of all. Whilst the 
expression “‘ servants of Christ” (imnpétat Xgeotob = dovAor Xpro- 
tov), warns them against making the servants equal to the Lord, 
on the other hand the second name, stewards of the mysteries of 
God (oikovduce pvornpiwy cod) exalts the greatness of the office of 
the Christian ministry ; and here evidently the pvorjea (to which 
Paul adds variously ebvayyeAiov, miorewc, Xpiotov, or Oeov, see 
Eph. vi. 19 ; 1 Tim. iii. 9; Col. ii. 2, iv. 3) is to be viewed as a 
treasure to be administered, which, according to Matth. xiii. 52, 
is entrusted to the church. By this treasure, teaching, with its 
fullness of mysteries, is of course to be understood, but not less so 
the sacraments, and all manifestations of the powers of the Holy 
Spirit, which only flow within the church, and are to be distributed 
only by its appointed servants, in its normal condition. For preach- 
ing of the word, and the administration of the sacraments, Paul 


* This reference to teachers alone, found in iv. 1, seq., in connexion with the section 
iii. 5-9, which also treats of them, affords some colour for the opinion, that the interven- 
ing portion also refers exclusively to them, as decidedly maintained by Rickert. But I 
think I have plainly shewn, in the observations on vers. 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, that the para- 
graph iii. 10-22 must be regarded as an extension of the preceding subject. From the 
teachers only Paul passes over to all Christians, who collectively are called to build on 
the groundwork laid for them, and to whom, in all important points, what has been said 
of the instructors is applicable. Nevertheless the apostle has always the latter pre-emi- 
nently in view, and at iv. 1 they are again exclusively referred to. iv. 6, expressly inti 
mates the purpose of speaking of and for all in the names of Paul and of Apollos. 
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thus regards himself, and also teachers generally, as responsible ser- 
vants. It is not every one indiscriminately that should teach (Jam. 
iii. 1) or distribute the sacraments. Odrw¢ is not to be referred to 
the foregoing, as if it were, ‘so let every one then esteem us,” but 
to the dc which follows, so that it is = tovobtovg. "AvOpwroc, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew pw, stands for éaoroc. See 1 Sam. viii. 22 ; 
Prov. xiv. 12; 1 Cor. vi. 18, vii. 1; Gal. i. 12.) 

Vers. 2, 3.—The apostle here as it were discontinues the subject, 
neither stating the position of the teachers in the church nor what 
treasures were confided to their care. The further discussion merely 
marks the single point in the steward’s character, that he has no in- 
dependent responsibility, none for the cause“itse/f entrusted to him; 
he sustains but one relation, that viz., to his Lord, who alone can be 
judge of the fidelity of his stewards. In ver. 3 they are reminded 
that the Lord is at the same time omniscient and omnipotent, and 
that therefore human judgment is to them of small account. (Ver. 
2. Billroth justly explains the 6 68 Ao7éy as an ellipsis of 5 68 Aounéy 
gor, éott tovT0, Heidenreich, in violation of usage, interprets Ao:- 
rév, after the Hebrew »n>, “ what is most important ;” in the passages 
quoted by him, 1 Cor. vii. 29; 2 Cor. xii. 11; Eph. vi. 10; Aounéy 
simply means “ceterum.” The reading ode Ao7rdy in A.D. has 
originated solely from the difficulty found in the usual text.—The 
Cnteita év is best expressed by ‘‘it is expected im stewards,” not 
“among stewards it is expected, 7. e., stewards expect.” The yréiv, 
seeking, expresses here the investigating agency of the xpivery, The 
reading ¢yteite must yield both to external and internal evidence ; 
éynteiras is defended by A.B.D.F.G.—If in iva, vers. 2 and 3, as Winer 
and Billroth seek to prove, the telic sense has not entirely disap- 
peared, we cannot deny that the particle is employed in a weakened 
signification. The infinitive construction would have undoubtedly 
approached nearer to the pure Greek form, as is rightly judged by 
Riickert.—In ver. 8 ele éadycorov, after the Heb. wxxb, Job xv. 11 ; Isa. 
vii. 13; Hag. i. 9.—[See Winer’s Gr. § 29. 8. Anm.].—'Hyépa = ot 
is the judgment day, put for the judgment to be accomplished in it. 
The idea of “human” involves that of liability to error, but every 
judgment of man is not necessarily human; the apostles had the 
power to judge as God, so that, what they bound and loosed on earth 
was also bound or loosed in heaven. See on John xx. 23.) 

Ver. 4.—With reference to his personal position, the humble- 
minded apostle does not trust in the least degree to his own opinion 
of himself, but leaves all judgment to his Lord. In order, however, 
not to allow his Corinthian antagonists room for the supposition that 
he possessed not a.good conscience, he adds to this that at all events 
he had a good conscience, although he was not justified thereby ; 
meaning, that his conscience was not yet sufficiently acute to discover 
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the depths of his own soul, and that the eye of the Omniscient 
might be able to discover in him matter of censure, although he 
himself might discern nothing. Billroth thinks erroneously that in 
the words ob ev rovtw dedixatapar, Iam not justified thereby, exists 
a reference to justification by faith, as if the sense were, “If I am 
pure, yet am I not justified by means of this purity, but only 
through faith in the expiation of Christ ;” but this is not properly 
the subject here. Of general remission of sins, and his state of 
grace, Paul was perfectly certain, and he is rather speaking of the 
state of sanctification. How this may have advanced is unknown 
even to the regenerate, in that he remains also uncertain what the 
everlasting Judge may discover to condemn in him, how much of his 
labour will prove to be only perishable wood and stubble. Avxacodo- 
Gat therefore signifies “‘ to be perfectly holy, righteous, and acknowl- 
edged as such.” The latter is couched in the perfect form, otherwise 
only diKaidc¢ elute would be used. Chrysostom has already quite cor- 
rectly expounded the passage. (The ydo refers not merely to the 
ovdéy éuavté ovvoida, but to the whole clause as far as dedcxaiwpar, 
which affords the ground for the od& éuavrév dvaxeivw.) 

Ver. 5.—The apostle finally completely sets aside rash human 
judgment by pointing to the coming of the Lord, enjoining every 
one to prepare himself for the judgment of that day in which no de- 
ception would be possible, instead of engaging in matters for which 
he had no calling. The apostle forbearingly mentions only the praise 
that Jesus will award, but this of course involves also the thought 
that his judgment will as certainly deal punishment on those whom 
he cannot commend ; it is therefore clearly erroneous to understand 
éravog as vox media, indicating reproof or praise indifferently. 
(Billroth asserts that there is nothing in the words ju7) 76 Karpod Kgi- 
vere to imply that hereafter they shall judge. But this may certainly 
be concluded from vi. 2, 3. See finally on not-judging, the Comm. 
on Matth. vii. 1.—Xxéro¢ points here not to what is evil, but only to 
what is concealed. See concerning the rd xpvttd Rom. ii. 16, where 
the same idea is found.—Christ is considered as the ¢é¢ [see John i. 
4], who in the judgment-day, enlightening the deepest recesses of 
the soul, will make manifest to men, both in good and evil, the origin 
and nature of their endeavours, which is frequently concealed from 
them below. See at Matth. xxv. 37, seq.) 

Ver. 6.—How closely Paul considered himself connected with 
Apollos is especially shewn by this passage. He does not refrain 
from speaking of him precisely as of himself ; and the manner in 
which the subject is continued from ver. 9, though apparently refer- 
ring only to Paul, nevertheless admits perfectly of Apollos being in- 
cluded ; and that Paul did not avoid this inference sufficiently argues 
the intimate confidence which existed between them. ‘The apostle 
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now proceeds again to address his Corinthian readers without dis- 
tinction, save that, as is shewn by what follows, he had his antago- 
nists and their leaders especially in view. To these he points out 
that all his previous arguments with reference to himself and to 
Apollos were intended for their instruction, and to abate their pride 
with respect to themselves. This has been evidently the object from 
iii. 5, and to this therefore the tadra, these things, applies.’ Metao- 
yvnuaticw signifies first to change the form, then generally to change, 
as in Phil. iii, 21. From thence—eo6az, to change one’s-self, 7. e., to 
assume another form, as in 2 Cor. xi. 18, 14, 15. The construction 
tt elc tivd is not found elsewhere ; but this combination is evidently 
to be understood as transferring something to somebody, applying 
or turning something to another. This clearly intimates that Paul 
was not treating of teachers exclusively, in what precedes, and only 
chose this form of representation as being more indulgent to the 
parties—On p27) trép dooveiv, see Rom. xii. 3; Phil. ii, 2—The 
5 yéyeanrat is best referred to scriptural passages, as Deut. xvii. 20. 
Lachmann, after A.B.C., prefers the reading @ yéypamrat, which need 
not be referred to the previous discussion, for which 7poéyeapa would 
be employed, but to a passage in the Old Testament. But, at all 
events, after A.B.E.F.G. ¢poveiv is to be omitted, though justly sup- 
plied from the connexion. The ¢éi¢ inép tot évdc, marks a presump- 
tuous over-arrogating to one’s-self, wherewith naturally a xara tod 
étépov eivat is connected.—®voidw, properly to swell up, from ¢vode, 
to swell by blowing ; dvovotcbaz, to puff one’s-self up, 7. e., to be con- 
ceited. It is often found in this epistle, see iv. 18, 19, v. 2, viii. 1, 
xill. 4, and again in Col. 1, 18.—The construction of iva with the 
indicative, as again in Gal. iv. 17, is striking. Fritzsche takes it in the 
local meaning, but against this is the fact that it is not so used else- 
where in the New Testament, and likewise that such a sense would 
not suit either passage. The easiest supposition is perhaps that 
of a solecism; the form ¢vodcbe might be less familiar to the 
apostle. ) 

Ver. 7,—Paul argues the perverseness of such arrogance from the 
disposition which must form the groundwork of a true Christian life, 
the consciousness of the worthlessness of all that was their own. 
The inquiry, “ What hast thou which thou didst not receive 2” (ré 
08 &yetc, 0 ob« &AaBe¢ ;) includes not simply external and internal pos- 
session or endowments, but particularly Christian gifts: faith, love, 
truth, all is not of man, but of God inman. So Augustine employs 
the passage upon innumerable occasions in his writings. See e. g., 
De Spir. et Litt. c. 9. (In the tic dvaxpiver; who distinguishes 
thee, who acknowledges higher qualities in thee ? is naturally in- 
cluded the negative reply, Noone. Christians should all be brethren, 
and have all in common (iii, 22). Thence the discourse would nat- 
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urally have proceeded thus: But if also thou possessest in thyself 
much that is valuable, what hast thou that thou didst not receive ? 
This more extended thought the apostle elliptically expresses, say- 
ing, ti d& éyeg x. 7.2. Their “ receiving” refers, of course, not to the 
apostles, who are only the instruments of the Divine working, but 
to God alone. 

Ver. 8.—Paul ironically reprehends this want of Christian hu- 
mility ; abundance and -riches are too often (Matth. v. 3-6 ; Rev. 
iii. 17) the sign of spiritual deadness, of a lack of spiritual desire ; 
and where this desire is wanting, haughtiness is the necessary result. 
The aorist form éGacvAetoate compels us to receive the verb in the 
signification of “ attain to dominion ;” but it is observable that Paul 
does not proportionally censure their “reigning” as such, but only 
because they rule “ without us,” ¢. e. (not as Riickert supposes, 
“without. our consent, without our co-operation,” but) ‘ excluding 
us ;” indeed, he appears in the ddeddv ye éBaorAedoare, I would that 
ye did reign, expressly to approve of their ruling, as he adds: “ that 
we also may reign with you ;” this is explained by the Christian 
idea of reigning. The Christian must govern and desire to govern, 
because there is in him a higher spirit than that which is in the 
world, and this asserts itself as the all-determining, 7. ¢., it rules. 
The Corinthians, who in part wrought against the apostle, also 
would have their spirit alone recognized as thus controlling ; and 
had it been the spirit in all purity, there had been nothing to 
admonish them of; but it was an exclusive, illiberal, judging 
spirit, 7. e., they wished to govern without the brethren ; they 
would not allow the pure Spirit of God to bear sway in all the 
forms of his revelation ; their prejudiced conception of it was alone 
to have force. They were therefore not rulers, kings in the king- 
dom of God (Rev. xx. 4) but slaves of their self-will and of sin. 
With this idea is blended also another, equally true, viz., that al- 
though the Spirit already exercises a certain influence, the time of 
its true dominion is yet distant, and the Corinthians were antici- 
pating a sway that in the full sense of the words belongs to the next 
world, This thought leads Paul to the following description of his 
sufferings. (‘OdeAdy ye = eiGe is also found in 2 Cor, xi. 1; Gal. v. 
12; Rev. iii, 15. The LXX. use it for» or nx. See Winer’s Gr. 
§ 41. 5. Anm, 2. 

Ver. 9.—The revelation of God’s kingdom, in which. believers 
reign, has not yet taken place, continues the apostle, with bitter 
irony, for we have yet daily to suffer ; the light-minded Corinth- 
ians, on the contrary, believe all to be ready. It has already been 
remarked on ver. 6 that the subject here refers especially to Paul, 
for of himself alone could he becomingly use the expression éoydroug 
and ver. 12 applies only to him. True, the plural droorédove, in 
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‘reference to Paul alone seems singular ; but we explained it already 
at ver. 6, from the peculiar intimacy which existed between Apollos 
and himself, in consequence of which Paul employed words in pos- 
sible joint application to his friend which in strict sense could be 
uttered only of himself. (Rickert correctly remarks that the word 
doxé is ironical : “I presume the matter is thus : viz., “ ye precede, 
we follow.”—Eoydrove implies the idea not only of being last sum- 
moned, but also of something subservient, infime sortis ; just as 
énOavétiog is employed in speaking of gladiators, and such men 
who, as worthless, were given a prey to death. Doubtless in the 
whole passage the gladiatorial sports hovered before the apostle’s 
mind, in which the combatants were led before [d7édevde] the assem- 
bled beholders, and then fought for their gratification. [0éaTpov 
implies not only the place, but also the object of exhibition, elsewhere 
denoted by 6éaya.] Still, with the representation of this abasement 
is blended a powerful feeling of the majesty of his position, As the 
Lord himself, leaving heaven, and driven out from earth, hung on the 
cross between heaven and earth, a spectacle of sorrow to the one, and 
of malicious joy to the other, so likewise his people in the world [1 
John iv. 17] are a spectacle to the universe [éovo¢] and its inhabit- 
ants alike in the heavens and on earth. Angels and men indicate 
neither the good nor the bad only, but both together. The sight of 
Christ suffering in his people awakens for the good and the bad, among 
angels and men, according to their characters, different feelings. The 
following description then proves no less than that the Corinthians 
were wanting in the distinguishing signs of true believers ; for Paul 
by this recital does not intend to express dissatisfaction with his lot, 
but rather to exhibit his resemblance to his suffering Lord.) 

Ver, 10.—The expressions “ fools, weak, dishonoured” (swpoi, 
dobeveic, dtysor), indicate the character of the true believer in his 
relation to the world ; “ wise, strong, honourable” (¢pdrpor, ioxupoé, 
évdogor), that of the apparent Christian, But we must inquire how 
év Xpiord is to be understood, which is to be applied to all the 
latter expressions as dud Xpiordy to the former ? Assuredly there is 
also a true prudence, power, and glory in Christ, which the apostle 
possessed ; but according to the whole context, he cannot recognise 
them in the Corinthians who opposed him. The idea can therefore 
only be ironically understood, “ Ye commend yourselves as prudent, 
strong, honourable in Christ, without being really so; be as I am 
(iv. 16, xi. 1), then only will ye gain all this truly, of which ye now 
possess but the shadow.” The explanation of év Xpioré, which Gro- 
tius proposes, viz., in ecclesia Christiana, as also that of Chrysostom, 
viz., év mpdypace Xprorod, must be rejected as untenable; for of 
course the Corinthians, as Christians, did everything in and with 
reference to the church. 
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Vers. 11-13.—Paul now portrays, in a striking picture, his 
earthly distresses (see 1 Cor. xv. 8, 9), and remarks twice, at the 
beginning and the close of the representation, that his circum- 
stances were still the same (&w¢ dori, dye tio dpte Spac, viz., from 
his own conversion, which had so long since taken place, and con- 
trasted with the recent conversion of the Corinthians) ; it. would 
therefore be wrong to pretend that the kingdom of God had already 
come. (In ver. 11 yeprytedw, which only occurs here in the New 
Testament, refers to mean or shabby clothing —Koradgifeoba, see 
Matth. xxvi. 67, stands here for ill-treatment of every sort.—Aora- 
Téw, to have no certain place of abode, not to have where he could 
lay his head. The parallel with Christ is obvious throughout. The 
word is not found elsewhere in the New Testament.—lIn ver. 12, 
concerning the labouring with his own hands, comp. ix. 6, seq., and 
also Acts xviii. 3, xx. 84; the mention of it in this place is strik- 
ing, as it was self-imposed, and consequently no proper suffering. 
But in so far as he believed himself compelled to exercise it on ac- 
count of his office, he could reckon it among the sufferings endured 
for Christ’s sake. The declarations “reviled we bless,” etc, (Aovdo- 
potpevot evAoyotpev k.T. A.) presuppose an acquaintance with our Sa- 
viour’s injunctions, [Matth. v.44.] In ver. 18, epixdOapua [the 
more usual form is «é0apya, whence the origin of the reading worepet 
kabdouara| signifies first sweepings, what is cast away in cleansing, 
purgamentum ; and then such persons as in any common calam- 
ity, the plague, for example, were put to death by way of expia- 
tion for the public good. [See the Scholiast in Aristophanes, Plut. 
v. 454,* Equit. v. 353. Curt. viii. 5,x.2.] The latter calls them 
purgamenta ; Tepipnua is also similarly used, properly [from dw, 
scrape| something scraped off and thrown away as useless. The 
true «d0apue for the world is none other than Jesus; does Paul, 
then, only figuratively call himself so, or does he also ascribe power 
to his sufferings ? We must, without doubt, receive the latter sup- 
position. But how is this reconcilable with the all-sufficiency of 
Christ’s sufferings ? This difficult question we defer until the 
consideration of Col, i, 24.) 

Vers, 14-16.—After this stern rebuke the apostle checks himself, 
and assumes a gentler tone. He reminds his readers of the peculiar 
position in which they were placed with regard to him, he alone 
being their spiritual father, which conferred upon him an undoubted 
right thus earnestly to admonish them. Ver. 14.—’Ev79érw, to 
cause any one to turn the face away, z.¢., to make ashamed. On 
the middle, see Luke xviii. 2.—On od with participles, see Wi- 


* The words run thus: ca8dpyara éAéyorto of ém Kabdpoet Aowuod Tuvd¢ 7 TLvde ETEpaC 
vooov Avépuevor Toic Oeoic, they were called xabipyata who were sacrificed to the gods in puri- 
fying from a pestilence, or other disease, 
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ner’s Gr. § 55. 5.—In ver. 15, martijp and nmadaywysg év Xptord 
relate to each other, as gutevery and morisev, see ili. 6—The gospel 
is to be considered the creative power, whereby the new birth is ef- 
fected.—In ver. 16 the relation of father confers a right and title to 
require that they imitate him ; the addition xa0a¢ éy@ Xpiorod orig- 
inated, no doubt, from such as were scrupulous in making even an 
apostle require imitation of himself. It was adopted from the 
parallel passage xi. 1, and is, according to the authority of the MSS., 
here an interpolation. It is matter of course, however, that Paul’s 
command to all to follow him was to be understood, not of himself, 
but of Christ living in him. Gal. ii. 20.) 

Vers. 17, 18.—In order to lead the Corinthians into the right 
way, Paul adds that he had sent Timothy to them, who was per- 
fectly acquainted with his manner of proceeding and his doctrine 
(Acts xix. 22); but that the blindness and conceit of some of those 
in Corinth had led them to imagine that he himself dared not to 
come to them. (Paul could as yet by no means have sent Timothy, 
whom Erastus accompanied, at the time when he wrote this epistle, for 
according to xvi. 10, he was expecting his arrival there.—The réxvov 
pov, my son, refers to the conversion of Timothy by Paul. In2 Tim. i. 
1, Paul calls him “ beloved son ;” 1 Tim. 1. 1, “ real or own son.” 
The predicate 7ordé¢ is not to be translated “ believing ;” the belief 
of Timothy was matter of course, but “ faithful” and true in the Lord, 
z. é., in and through fellowship with him.—Avaprijoe: gently implies 
that the Corinthians could also have easily known the way of truth if 
they had faithfully observed his words, The ka0o¢ ravtayod év ndoy 
éxxAnoia diddonw, as I teach every where in every church, alludes 
clearly to a certain form of teaching which Paul observed in his 
apostolic ministry, and from which other teachers of the church de- 
parted.—Ver, 18. The o¢ juz) épyouévov bears the pregnant meaning, 
according to the opinion of the puffed-up Corinthians, “ as if I dared 
not come.” See 2 Cor. x. 10, 11.) 

Vers. 19-21.—Although he had sent Timothy beforehand, he 
only awaited a sign from God in order to follow also, and then he 
would see whether a spiritual power, corresponding to their high 
pretensions, would be displayed by his adversaries; this being 
ever manifest where the ruling kingdom of God is really present, 
Whether his appearance among them would be marked by severity 
or mildness depended upon the posture they assumed at his coming, 
When we consider that the apostle wrote these words as a poor | 
tent-maker, without the slightest earthly power to lend force to his 
words, we can but wonder at his boldness. But the consciousness of 
the Divine work which he was performing, filled him with heavenly 
majesty, and enabled him to overcome difficulties that were appa- 
rently invincible. (Aéyo¢ and dévawe form an antithesis, as do pdp- 
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gworg and divaywe in 2 Tim, ii. 5. “‘ Speech” (Adyoc) is here conceived 
as the empty utterance of conceit, which has no answering spiritual 
reality.—The kingdom of God implies here, as usually in the lan- 
guage of Paul, the living fellowship established by the Saviour, 
which lives in the soul, but manifests itself in the essential character 
of those belonging to it. [See Luke xvii. 21 ; Rom. xiv. 17.]—In 
ver, 21, pdGdo¢ is a symbol of the adevtiny évépyeca, as Theodoret 
justly observes. See 2 Cor. xiii. 10—The év in the form év pdBdw 
210 is to be explained by the analogy of the Heb. »—On mveiya 
moavtnto¢c see Gal. vi. 1. The Codd. A.B. read here, as in Gal. vi. 1, 
mpaétyto¢, which however Lachmann has not adopted in the present 
passage, as erroneously stated by Riickert.) 


if. * 
PART SECOND 


(v, 1—xi. 1.) 
§ 5. Tue Ivcesruous PERSON. 
(v. 1-13.) 


Vers. 1, 2.—With a glance at the presumption of some of the 
Corinthian Christians, Paul mentions, for their humiliation, the fact 
that a member of their church lived in illicit intercourse with his 
stepmother. Undoubtedly in the most exalted and best constituted 
community, an individual may fall into gross error; but then the 
body should decidedly exhibit its displeasure against the offending 
member. This was not the case in Corinth; the general moral 
sluggishness displayed itself in the manner in which this occurrence 
was viewed ; for they still tolerated the sinner in their community, and 
thus gave evidence that they were not sensible of the enormity of 
his offence. Paul therefore justly reproves the church, not as a num- 
ber of separate individuals, but asa living, united body, in one re- 
bukes them all, and with the excommunication of the offender, 
delivers a serious rebuke to the whole church. ("OAw¢ can only mean 
“altogether, in general,” as in vi. 7. The general idea of unlawful 
lust, expressed here by vogveia, is then characterized specially by 
the kai tovairn, even such, as a form of this sin, rare even among 
heathens. Its emphatic position at the beginning of the sentence 
is explained by what precedes.* Paul had said: Shall I appear 
among you as a severe father, or in gentleness? He continues: 
How can I act otherwise than with severity, when fornication gener- 
ally prevails among you, and in such a form ? Billroth’s observation 
upon this view, “that the use of language does not sustain this 
remark, since by invariable usage kat tovavr7 implies nothing different 
from that before-mentioned, but merely gives a more exact definition 
of it,’ I cannot understand, as the subject here is certainly the 
same offence, only more precisely stated. Calvin refers éAwe to the 
certainty of the report ; but Rickert would connect it with that 


* To mark this distinctly, Lachmann closes the paragraph at duvdyev, and connects iy. 
21 immediately with v. 1. 
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which precedes, so that é4w¢ = yodv would stand in the signification 
of certe quidem; but neither acceptation is natural. The only ex- 
planation of this difficult passage, which, apart from the above, 
seems to me philologically defensible, is that which interprets 6Awe as, 
I briefly say. (See Passow, in his Lex. on this word.) Then the con- 
nexion would run thus: Shall I come unto you with the rod, or in 
love ? the former will, alas! be doubtless requisite, or, I must, alas! 
so interrogate you, since, to say in brief, we hear of fornication 
among you.—The expression 7 yvv7 tot zateéc certainly indicates 
the stepmother, as s8 nvx. Gen. xxxvii. 2; Lev. xvii. 7, 8—Eyev, 
like habere [Suet. Aug. c. 63, Cic. ad div. ix. 26], denotes euphe- 
mistically sexual intereourse.—In ver. 2 7evOeiv is opposed to dvol- 
ota, as expressing that pain of repentance which of necessity 
excludes presumption. The sincere believer not only exercises a 
painful repentance for his own sins, but in brotherly sympathy also 
for those of others. The spirit of Christ expands restricted indi- 
vidual feeling and consciousness over a wider circle-—For dp0j é« 
péoov, the text. rec. has ééao09, but the Codd. decidedly favour the 
simple. The ééa96j is possibly taken from ver. 13. The phrase 
alpewv é wéoov can here only signify exclusion from ecclesiastical 
communion. The form means properly “ put away, ¢. e., kill,” but 
exclusion is to be understood as a spiritual death [see Lev. xviii. 29, 
xx. 11; Deut. xvii. 7, 12, xix. 15, xxi. 21] as lopping off a member 
from the body of Christ. The expression has its origin without doubt 
in the above cited passages of the Pentateuch, in which the crime 
here specified is under the formula x-m7 te) nm>22 punished with 
death. The temporal extirpation is conceived by the apostle in a 
spiritual sense. See particulars at ver.5.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—With this indifference and deadness of the present 
Corinthians, Paul contrasts his. spiritual participation in the occur- 
rences of their church, although physically absent, and, on this 
occasion, his stern moral indignation towards the offender, an indig- 
nation which had led him immediately to pronounce a definite 
judgment, which they were yet to expect. By thus putting the case, 
the apostle aroused the idea in his readers that they, it was true, 
stood in external proximity to each other, but were in truth more 
widely sundered than the locally distant, but spiritually present 
apostle. Lachmann omits the first é¢ before dmv, and it certainly 
appears out of place, besides which it is wanting in A.B.C.D. and in 
several other authorities.—Séya and tvetya stand here as in Rom. 
viii, 10, 18, and Eph. iv. 4, merely as designating the material and 
the spiritual—The xéxpuxa, I have judged, does not imply that the 
apostle wishes his opinion to be considered as a command, for that 
is contradicted by the succeeding ovvaydévrww spar, but the expres- 
sion is to be understood thus: “I have already mentally determined, 
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I have not for one moment wavered in the decision.”—In ver. 3 the 
obtw, thus, may imply that the act was accompanied by aggravating 
circumstances ; but is most simply referred to the fact that the man 
had committed the incest as a member of a Christian body. It thus 
means, “under these circumstances.”—The év 76 dvouate k. T. 2., 18 
to be connected with ovrvaySévtwy x. r. 2., but on the contrary, ovv 
Th Ovvdue x. T. A. with mapadodva. The mention of power agrees 
better with the declaration of the sentence, to which it gives im- 
pressiveness ; the mention of the name accords better with their 
assembling, and as indicative of the spirit in which those assembled 
are, or should be. The words have an evident reference to Matth. 
xviii. 20, ‘“‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” But Paul speaks of this assem- 
bly, at which he professes to be present in spirit, in order to indicate 
to them in a delicate manner how they should conduct themselves 
in the matter ; in the name, 7. e., in the mind and spirit of Christ, 
and, at the same time, in obedience to his command [Matth. xviii, 
18; John xx. 23], they should assemble themselves together and 
remove the offender. Finally, this passage belongs to those in the 
New Testament which point to a democratic equality among all the 
members of the church; for it is of course improbable that the 
ovvaxbévTwr judv, you being gathered together, refers only to pres- 
byters and rulers of the church. 

Ver. 5.—Here follows then what may be deemed an interpreta- 
tion of the expression in ver. 2, alpevy é« péoov., Paul desires that 
they “ deliver over to Satan” (rapadotva: +} catavé) the sinner, and 
that “ for the destruction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved” 
(cic dAsOp0v Tie capKoc, iva TO Tvedua owOH). It is of course to be un- 
derstood that all interpretations are condemned in advance which 
deny the real existence of Satan,* this being acknowledged by Paul 
and all the writers of the New Testament. A mere form of excom- 
munication cannot therefore be found in rapadodva: 6 caravé.t But 
the form may certainly indicate exclusion from church fellowship, in so 
far as it may signify a real separation from the blessed communion of 
light, and a surrendering to the unholy principle of darkness. Christ 
exercises a twofold power : first in attracting congenial, secondly in 
repelling alien, spirits. But the addition ei¢ dreOpov rij¢ capkdc, tva rd 
Tretia ow}, for the destruction, etc., renders necessary a closer defi- 
nition of the form napadoiva: 74 oaravg ; since but for that clause, we 
might easily refer this to the total destruction of the man, even to 


* So Grafe in three Kénigsberg Festprogramme of 1799, 1800, and 1806. By Satan 
he understands a human accuser before the tribunal. 

+ A reference to the three descriptions of Jewish excommunication sony (for thirty 
days), po (for ninety days), and xmaw (for ever), lends no aid in interpreting the pas- 
sage. 
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the mvedua. Such is not Paul’s desire, but rather that by delivering the 
flesh a prey to Satan, the spirit may be saved. As the salvation is 
transferred to the final day of decision, the destruction must be consid- 
ered as temporal ruin, and spirit, as contrasted with flesh, can denote 
only the true internal man, the gow dvOpwroc, in opposition to the éw 
dvOpwro¢. [See Rom. vii. 22.] Yet ode must not be restricted to 
mere bodily sufferings and diseases ; loss of worldly goods and rela- 
tions, and all external sorrows, are to be included, as well as more 
especially the painful consciousness of being cast out of the com- 
munity of faith and love, and the earnest desire of being again 
accepted. The really difficult question is now this: how can Paul 
require any one to be given over to Satan for the destruction of the 
jlesh, that the soul may thereby be saved, as this does not seem to de- 
pend upon the excommunicating church, but upon the person excom- 
municated and Satan? If the person excluded does not obey the 
admonition, he may be ruined in soul, and what is to restrict 
Satan t6 attacking only his body, and not his soul likewise? The 
Jormer of these two points is, however, not so difficult, for mani- 
festly the iva ro mvedpa ow6} implies not that he must be saved, 
but only that he may, in fact that the possibility of salvation 
may be still left to him. But then, indeed, the difficulty of the 
second is all the greater, for the context manifestly demands the 
supposition that the act of exclusion facilitates the saving of the 
soul. ‘The sinner is to be given over to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that thereby, where it is possible, his soul may be saved, 
which otherwise were certainly lost. But it would seem that the 
delivering to Satan, would in all respects add to the difficulty of sal- 
vation,* first, by withdrawing the means of grace found in the 
church, and the power of the Holy Spirit ; and then by enhancing 
the temptations proceeding from the element of darkness, to which 
he was already sufficiently exposed within the protecting limits of 
the church. If rapadoiva: +6 oatavé stood alone, we should be 
obliged to suppose, as already observed, that the offender was to be 
entirely given up, as one that had sinned against the Holy Ghost ; 
but by the addition, the punishment rather appears the means of 
salvation, for which reason Paul in 2 Cor, ii. 6, himself proposes his 
re-admission, as the sinner had repented. In the parallel passage, 1 
Tim, i. 20, it is said, ““ Whom I have delivered over to Satan that 
they may learn not to blaspheme” (ov¢ rapédwxa TG oatavG, iva Trat- 
duvOéar 1} BAacdnuetv.) Thus here also the delivering over to Satan 
has a disciplinary aim. But how is it intended that the power of 
Satan shall be limited to the flesh ? We may say that since the 


* Tertullian and Ambrose explain capxo¢ dAeQpoc to signify everlasting damnation, 
and refer the saving of the rvetua to the church, which is to be saved by excluding evil. 
(Zert. de Pudic. c. 13.) 
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Lord listens to the prayer of them that fear him, he is to be en- 
treated to restrain the power of Satan, as in Job’s case (chap. i.), 
and the fulfilment of the prayer is presupposed. So Grotius. Or 
we may suppose that the apostle ascribes to the church itself the 
power of limiting that of Satan, because God dwells and works in 
it. I believe that the apostolic representation tends to the latter 
view.* Were mere ordinary prayer here spoken of, it would have 
been differently expressed. Paul evidently expresses the conscious- 
ness of the power to bind and loose ; sin, however, may be entirely 
or partially retained. With Ananias and Sapphira it was entirely 
(Acts v.), with this Corinthian sinner partially retained. Finally, it 
follows of course that with this resolution of the church to deliver 
him over to the power of Satan,t to the destruction of the flesh 
(under which also all the sufferings of the yvy7 are to be reckoned), 
but to the saving of the soul, continual prayer was made by the 
church for the offender, and thus his spiritual connexion with the 
church would be maintained, and he could be brought back into the 
way of salvation.. (Chrysostom discriminates between mapadoiva 
and éxdotva, the latter signifying a perfect giving up, while the for- 
mer retains the hope of his restoration, Paul chose the words, he 
Says : dvolywy abt Tig petavoias Tag Oipac Kal wonEp Tadaywyd TOV 
rowodrov mapadcdode, opening to him the door of repentance, and de- 
livering such an one as to a discipliner. In the hand of God, even 
Satan is made an instructor for believers. 

Vers. 6-8.t— Under such circumstances of the Corinthian church, 
continued the apostle, their glorying (in their wisdom and spiritual 
gifts) seemed singular. It is evident that Paul meant properly to 
say that this occurrence, and their behaviour on the occasion, proved 
how much true spiritual life was wanting, how pollution had actu- 
ally resulted among them. He however forbearingly states only 
that it might result. The whole admonition is clothed in symbolic 
language, based upon the typical signification of the Passover, and of 
the Old Testament ordinances respecting it. The leaven is to be 
understood as the image of sin ; and in the command to purify the 
house from it, at the dawning of the Passover (Ex. xiii. 3-7), is im- 

* Chrysostom, Augustine, Lightfoot, Vitringa, Wolf, and others, have already ex- 
pressed the same opinion. Only that they erroneously conceive this to be an especial 
Charisma, while it rather arose only from the Divine Spirit filling the church. The same 
were just as possible in the present day, if the spirit that influences the church possessed 
the intensity which manifested itself in the apostolic times. 

+ Billroth adopts Grotius’ explanation of the passage, but treats the whole as a Jew- 
ish representation. He says, “It is presupposed of Satan that he desired to inflict pain 
upon him;” this presumption he appears disposed to regard as false. But as in Christ is 
necessarily salvation, out of him is destruction, and indeed of the whole man, if the powers 
of darkness are not expressly confined to the lower province of the odpé. 


¢ That the words ér¢ pixpd «. 7. A. can be read as an iambic trimeter, is only to be 
considered accidental. (See Winer’s Gr. p. 662), [but omitted in the 6th ed. J—[K. 
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plied the moral commandment to walk purely and inoffensively. 
The image, finally, is not maintained with entire consistency, as 
often happens with the apostle, e. g.,2 Cor. iii. 7, seq. In ver. 7 
the image is so applied that the Corinthians collectively constitute 
the ¢vpaua véov, from which all leaven is to be banished ; in ver. 8, 
on the contrary, they are represented as keeping the festival, but 
tasting no leaven, These, however, are free variations in the appli- 
cation of the figure,which by no means impair the principal thought. 
The fundamental principles of the apostle regarding the Old Tes- 
tament, as well as the clause nal yap 76 mdoya judy brép Hudy étdOn, 
Xp.oréc, for our passover was sacrificed for us, viz., Christ, abundantly 
demonstrate that the apostle does not intend merely an accidental _ 
use of the Old Testament, but an explanation harmonizing with his 
own opinion. The words quoted show clearly that Paul conceives 
the entire idea of the Paschal feast, in its higher import and relations. 
Christians likewise have their paschal lamb (76 méoxya = noe, signi- 
fies the paschal lamb, and Passover, see Matth. xxvi. 17), which 
they partake in the holy supper; they also avoid the leaven (sin), 
bearing themselves as true avo, and walking in purity and truth. 
It is possible that this passage originated in the design to exhibit to 
the followers of Peter that the Christians possessed the essentials of 
the old covenant, though without the Jewish form. It is also possi- 
ble that the period of the Easter festival gave occasion to the apas- 
tle to make use of this explanation. But we are not to deduce from 
the words xaOcd¢ gore dgvpor, as ye are unleavened, any meaning like 
the following : “ As ye even now abstain from leavened bread, by 
reason of the feast of the Passover ;” for it is not probable that in 
the churches as founded by Paul the Jewish form of celebration 
would find place. The words can only be translated : ‘‘ As ye, then, 
are destined to keep yourselves free from the leaven of sin.’ (Gro- 
tius defends the other acceptation of dévuoc, and compares dorroc, 
dovoc,.) Nor can the passage be employed as a stringent proof that 
already an annual Passover or Haster festival was celebrated ; for 
the typical representation of Paul accords rather with the exhorta- 
tion to keep in the gospel a perpetual Passover. But it is highly 
probable that, from an early period, the weekly celebration on Friday 
and Sunday ndeya oravpdoov and dvactdéoywov™ was marked at the 
time of the Jewish Passover by increased solemnity, and therein was 
virtually expressed the idea of the festival. (In ver. 6, ¢vpaya, 
lump, is the church, giun, leaven, the member that can infect it. 
See on Matth. xiii, 33, where the leaven is employed in a good sense. 
—In ver. 7, the word éx«a@dpare refers to the custom among the 
Jews of thoroughly cleansing their dwellings, that no leaven may 
remain; an image of moral strictness and fidelity in purifying from. 
* See Suiceri Thess. s. v. téoya, page 621. 
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sin. The terms new and old refer to the new and old covenant. 
The irép judy has very considerable authorities against it, for which 
reason Lachmann has not retained it. When we, however, con- 
sider how easily the preceding 7év might lead to its omission, and 
how little motive existed for the addition, it still appears to be 
genuine. For érv@y the text. rec. has 200607. As this is the more 
unusual form, it is a question whether it be not preferable.—In ver. 
8, éoprdgerv contains the idea of consecrated,and especially conse- 
crated to God.—Kaxia appears to correspond to eiApiveia, and 
novnpia to dAjOeva: the two former words point to the negative, the 
latter to the positive element of good and evil.) 

Vers. 9-11.—The apostle now at once corrects a misunderstand- 
ing of the Corinthians, with reference to a passage in his earlier 
letter, which is lost. The warning which it contained to avoid 
association with dissolute persons and gross sinners, they had applied 
to all men, instead of restricting its reference, as Paul intended, to 
those who gave themselves out as believers. Probably this was 
done by Paul’s adversaries, in order to represent his commands as 
impracticable, (Svvavapiyyveda is found again in the New Testa- 
ment in 2 Thess, iii. 14. In the LXX. it stands for tt8nn, e. g., 
Hos. vii. 8, ‘‘to have fellowship, intercourse,” is accustomed always 
to produce a communication of spiritual properties, on one side or the 
other.—In ver. 10, I understand the kai ob mavtwc, as does Winer 
(Gr. § 61.4,) thus: “And indeed [as is obvious] I do not mean 
that ye should altogether avoid intercourse with the carnal of this 
world.” Buillroth interprets it, “‘ not, assuredly, with the fornicators 
of this world, but only not with licentious members of the church,” 
which appears to me somewhat difficult ; mévtwc, according to this, 
must be enclosed in commas, and mean “‘as is self-evident.” True, 
this is included in the idea, yet scarcely in the single expression 
mavTwe.—Kéapuo¢g obtoc, according to the analogy of alay otros, is 
strictly pleonastic ; xoouoc alone were sufficient, but as subsequently 
xdou0¢ 1s employed in another signification = oixovuévn, Paul, to 
distinguish them, adds ovto¢.—F or ddeiAere Lachmann reads &detiere. 
The sense allows either ; ye must go out of the world, or, ye must 
have gone out from it. Critical authorities, however, incline to 
dgeidete—In ver. 11 vvvi does not refer to time, in contradistinc- 
tion to ver. 9, but it indicates the inference “rather* have I writ- 
ten to you.” See vii. 14, xii. 8, xv. 20—The words which follow 
are not to be regarded as a citation from the earlier epistle ; they 
only state more precisely the import of its language. ’Ovouadgdpevoc 
signifies here “calls himself only, without being so:” tocodtoe is 
likewise to be understood reprovingly.—Mydé ovvesbiey, not even to 


* More exactly explained “but (now ==) as the case stands, in fact.” See note on 
Rom. iii, 21.—[K. 
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eat with, which connects itself somewhat irregularly with the pre- 
ceding, heightens the pj ovvavapiyvvoba, not to associate with ; it 
indicates the entire renunciation of familiar intercourse. [See Matth. 
xviii. 18.] The severe ecclesiastical penance of the ancient church 
is here defined by the apostle himself,* and we can only regard it as 
a sign of the church’s decline that this command now not only is 
not carried out, but cannot be. 

Vers. 12, 13.—That Paul was not alluding to those without 
the church, he proves finally from his own position, and that of all 
Christians with respect to them. In the entire diversity of their 
spheres of life, the Christians had only to judge themselves, not 
others, and could thence only exclude the profligate from their 
community. (The passage vi. 2 by no means contradicts the 
assertion that God alone judgeth them that are without the church, 
for the latter is spoken of judgment in this life, in the former pas- 
sage of the last judgment, which the Lord will accomplish in and 
through his saints. In ver. 12, «at is probably an erroneous addi- 
tion ; it is wanting in A.B.C.F.G. ; Lachmann also omits it ; but 
on the other hand, xgcvet is decidedly preferable to the usual 
kpive. It is best to point it with Lachmann thus: obyi Tove éow 
tueic Kpivete, todo 08 &w 6 Oed¢ Kpivet ;—On ol #w and of gow see Col.. 
iv. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 12 ; the representations in which are based upon 
the idea that the church encloses the faithful like a temple, within 
whose hallowed precincts strangers may not set a foot—For édpare 
is found ééapeire, éSacpeire, eéaipere, 2édpere. But only the first two 
forms can, from critical considerations, and with respect to ver. 2, 
come under notice. Of these ééapeite is the usual text, while éédpare 
has the authority of the codices A.B.C.D.F.G., and others, in its fa- 
vour, and therefore doubtless deserves the preference.—The conjec- 
ture of tépvov for tovnody is very plausible, because the appellation 
6 rovnod¢ commonly designates the devil. But the supposition is 
unsupported by critical authority.) 


§ 6. Law-suirs. 
(VI. 1-20.) 


Ver. 1.—The mention just made of the judging of unbelievers 
leads the apostle to speak of another unbecoming custom of the 
Corinthian Christians which required reproof: they appealed for 
the adjustment of their differences to the heathen authorities. This 
is severely condemned by the apostle. The Christians were not to 

* Theodoret says in this place: ei d& xowvijc Tpodie Toig ToLobToLe ob dEt KoLYaVErY HOV 


ye pvorixne Te Kad Gsiac, And if we should not commune with such persons in common 
meals, much less in that which is mystical and Divine, +. ¢., the holy Supper. 
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erect themselves into judges over the heathen, but it was yet more 
inconsistent that they, who were one day to judge the world with 
Christ, should set the heathen as judges over themselves.* This 
discussion, like several others of the apostle in this epistle, is pecu- 
liarly adapted to moderate exaggerated ideas respecting the moral 
condition of the apostolic churches, Although so short a period 
had intervened since the Christian church had sprung into life in 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, where the believers were of one 
heart and one soul, neither said any, of his possessions, that they 
were his own (Acts iv. 32), the power of the Spirit filling the church 
had lost so much in intensity, that in Corinth they openly disputed 
before heathen rulers on questions of property (ver. '7), And yetin 
this church the Charismata prevailed so powerfully! But so much 
the bolder appears the faith of Paul, who, in a community where so 
much was wanting, could nevertheless distinguish the germ of the 
new creation, which was destined to renovate the world.—Finally, 
we are doubtless to suppose that this practice of the Corinthians, so 
much condemned by the apostle, of bringing their differences before 
heathen judges, instead of Christian arbitrators, was occasioned by 
their internal dissensions. Love and confidence had vanished. But 
this again is censured by the apostle (ver. 7); no such disputes among 
Christians should exist. (Ilpa@yya is here lawsuit, elsewhere, Adyoc, 
causa,—On éni, coram, see Mark xi. 9 ; Acts xxiii. 30, xxiv. 19.— 
For ddixwy in ver. 6, stands dtiotwy, The expression is not intended 
to attach individual blame to heathen rulers, as being intentionally 
unjust, but only to mark their general character, the absence of 
Christian righteousness, precisely as the designation dy: indicates 
nothing individual among the Christians. See on Rom. i. 7.) 

Vers, 2, 3—The argument for the unlawfulness of such proceed- 
ings is based by Paul on the higher destiny of believers to judge 
the world, nay angels: in the consciousness of this, they should as- 
suredly be competent to adjust inferior differences. The form # od« 
oldate, or know ye not, and the ov« oidare of ver. 3, shew that the 
apostle supposes the Corinthians already acquainted with their lofty 
calling ; the words may be rendered, ye know certainly right well ! 
As respects this judging by believers, we have no foundation for re- 
ceiving xpivev simply for kataxpivev, As in speaking of angels, 
good as well as bad} must be included, the xéoyoc likewise , although 


* In consequence of these apostolic injunctions, it happened that the bishops obtained 
a jurisdiction. (See Euseb. vita Const. iv. 27.) How this was exercised by worthy 
bishops is shewn by the example of Ambrose (August. conf. vi. 3). But the right of j ja- 
risdiction was, from an early period, restricted to civil causes; criminal cases were referred 
to ordinary tribunals, as is proved by the Rescript of ‘Apeadtis and Honorius in the Cod. 
Justin. lib. 1, tit. iv. lex 7. 

+ Bad angels likewise are called only dyye/o, although seldom, as in 2 Peter ii, 4; 
Rev. ix. 15. Also in 1 Cor. iv. 9, the expression implies good and bad angels. 
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opposed to the church as the actual dwelling-place of the saints, 
contains not only those who are eternally condemned, but also such 
as, not having yet received the Spirit of Christ, live, nevertheless, in a 
condition relatively faithful. (See on Matth. xxv. 31, 37; Rom. ii. 
1.) However this idea, in its simple form, as propounded by the 
apostle, appears doubtful to most interpreters. They consider that 
it would elevate Christians too highly to make them judges over 
the world of men and angels; as, on the other side, the scriptural 
doctrine of sin appears to many to degrade man too low. But pre- 
cisely in this lies the sublimity of scripture doctrine, that alike in 
height and depth it passes far beyond the narrow limits of human 
vision. Let us consider this idea more closely in connexion with 
the Scripture doctrines generally. As the future is employed 
upon both occasions (ke:votda, xecvoduev), there can be no reference 
to a present function of believers ; the intermediate present (xeéveraz) 
is determined by the futures, In the juéea Keicewce the universal 
judgment of the world is of course to be understood as the future 
judgment, and this is commonly ascribed to Christ (see on Acts 
xvii. 31 ; Rom. ii. 16), but agrees perfectly with the sentiment of our 
passage, inasmuch as believers do not judge men and angels without 
Christ, but with him, indeed he in them, for the judging power of 
the faithful is Christ in us. They come not into judgment, because 
whoever believes in him is judged already (John iii. 18), and the 
Lord himself says, agreeably to this unity of Christ with his faith- 
ful : In the regeneration, when the Son of Man shall sit on the 
throne of his glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel. (See on Matth. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 
30.) But what Christ here promises to the twelve, as repre- 
sentatives of the church, he promises in another passage to all be- 
lievers (see on John xvii. 22). Ail the prerogatives of Christ belong 
also to the church, which itself is, and is called the true Christ. 
(See on 1 Cor. xii. 12.) It must be allowed that this vast thought, 
which indeed elevates man to a dizzy height, becomes wholly inad- 
missible as applied to every member of the external church. But 
in the apostolic times the visible church corresponded better with 
its ideal than at present ; Paul could therefore make the statement 
entirely objectively, without marking the difference between form 
and essence. But the Saviour himself (Matth. xiii. 47) finds both 
good and bad fish in the net of the kingdom of God, and the evi- 
dence of our senses informs us that in the visible church itself, a 
Kéouo¢ exists, even unto the present day; nay, that in the true 
members of the spiritual church, in those born again of water and 
Spirit, there lives still in their old man the principle of the kécpoc, 
which, however, they unceasingly judge. The assertion, therefore, 
that the saints shall judge the world of men and angels, can apply 
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in its full force only to the spirits of the perfected righteous (Heb. 
xii, 28), 2. e., to the members of the invisible church in their perfect 
state. In these humanity attains its true ideal, and to them ap- 
plies, in its fullest sense, Ps. viii. 7 (according to the explanation 
in Heb. ii. 6, seq.), “thou hast put all things under his feet.” 
Angels themselves stand lower in the order of being than those 
in whose hearts Christ is formed. (See further on Heb. i, 14, 
xii. 23.) The only tolerable means of escaping, in the interpre- 
tation of our passage, the thought from which many revolt, that 
believers shall judge with Christ, is, with Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret, to lay stress on the “in you” (év tiv xpivera), This prep- 
osition would seem to indicate (as also Billroth holds) that in its 
true character* (from which Billroth distinguishes the mere form 
of representation, based on the false Jewish conception) the judg- 
ment by the believers is simply the influence of the principle of 
spiritual life in them upon the world, and upon angels, according to 
the analogy in Matth. xii. 42, where it says: Gaciiooa vérov dvac- 
THOETAL Kal KaTaKpLvEl Ti yevedy TabTHY, Kal dvdpec Nivevitar dvaorh- 
GovTal Kal KaTaKpivodar THY yeveay taitny, “The queen of the south 
shall arise,” etc. But Billroth is sufficiently unprejudiced to allow 
that this negative kind of judgment does not agree with the course 
of the argument, as Raphelius has already ably proved. The capabil- 
ity of judging positively in inferior matters, would seem to be argued 
from their capacity for higher judgment ; the latter must therefore, 
according to Paul’s views, have been necessarily positive. But it is 
impossible to consider this as belonging merely to the form of repre- 
sentation, we must rather regard it as expressing the essential nature 
of the judgment. If we but maintain the real communication of 
the Divine nature to believers (2 Pet. i. 4), we cannot hesitate in 
conceiving them as rulers and judges with Christ (Matth. xxv. 40) ; 
2 Tim. ii. 12 ; Rev. xx. 4), and him as the first-born among brethren. 
(See on Rom. viii. 29.) (In ver. 2 # is sanctioned by the most 
weighty authorities, viz, A.C.D.F.G. Then, after the analogy of 
pnts ye Bewrind, the clause Kal ei «.7.A., must be taken as a question ; 
without an interrogation the sense would be: “And if by you the 
world is to be judged, it is unworthy of you to appear before such 
inferior tribunals.” Doubtless xpetijpvov signifies first, tribunal [Jam. 
ii. 6], but here, according to ver, 4, suit at law, = xpivara in ver. 7. 
It is best, with Billroth, to understand the interrogatory as depend- 
ing on 67z, and erase the note of interrogation after xpvvotor.—The 
epithet éAayiora contrasts controversies concerning earthly things 


* According to the form of representation, Billroth admits that after the analogy of 
" p, év signifies “ through,” but according to the true conception, “in ;” the meaning, there- 
fore may be, ‘‘ your faith is the measure applied in judging the world.” In a similar way 
every idea of the apostle might be changed at pleasure. 
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with those of a spiritual nature.—In ver. 8 Gioc has, like the Latin 
seculum in ecclesiastical language, an accessory idea of something 
sinful ; in the nobler sense ¢w7# is used. The adjective form is 
found again in the New Testament, Luke xxi. 84.—M/jru ye, nedum, 
does not again occur in the New Testament.) . 

Vers. 4-6.--The apostle in continuation reprehends the Corin- 
thians for addressing themselves to strangers, in contentions aris- 
ing out of the affairs of ordinary life, and also because that they, 
who would be so wise, could not find among themselves one wise 
man who could arrange such differences as an arbitrator. (In ver. 
4, the éSovbevnuévor év 7H éxxAnoia, those of no account in the church, 
are the heathen rulers. See on 1.6, The expression is difficult, 
and must not be referred to the office, for Paul by no means despised 
the heathen authorities [see on Rom. xiii. 1] ; also not to the person, 
for the church of Christ despises none of God’s creatures ; but only 
to the element in which they stand, to the xéouoc. The tovrove, as 
in ver. 6 and ver. 8, serves only to indicate more pointedly the error 
of applying to these judges, The construing of xafigere as impera- 
tive, although defended by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, Calvin, 
and Bengel, is less probable than as indicative, for the reason that it 
would require us to refer éov0evnyévor to Christians, which evidently is 
inappropriate, and also on account of what follows.—In ver. 5, évtpor7, 
which occurs again at xv. 34, signifies “‘a shaming,” see on iv. 14.— 
The otrwe and ovdé cic give unwonted emphasis to the idea, “Is 
wisdom so entirely wanting among you that not so much as one 
wise man is to be found ?” Avaxpivery denotes the function of arbi- 
trator, which prevents the proper xpiveoOau, 1. e:, carrying on a lawsuit 
before the judge.—The form dva péoov toi ddeApod abrod presents 
difficulty ; it is easy to imagine that on account of the adrod, xai 
tov ddeAdot has been interpolated, a reading, however, by no means 
sufficiently authorized. It is best to take ddeAdog = ddeApdrne [1 
Pet. ii, 17], for this only gives a fitting sense to ava péoov,* and 
aitov. Billroth considers that the reason why one only of the two 
parties is mentioned is, that they were both Christians ; but I do 
not see how this explanation diminishes the difficulty.) 

Vers. 7, 8.—After this description Paul proceeds a step further, 
and shows that even apart from the subject of disputes before 
heathen magistrates, lawsuits were unbecoming amongst Christians. 
The principle among them should be, rather to suffer wrong than to 
do it. The consideration of this subject leads us to inquire whether 
the precepts laid down by the apostle in this chapter applied only 
to the circumstances then existing, or equally admit of application 
to those of the present day. One might suppose that all govern- 


* For this form is also to be found «ard uéoov or év péow, Seo Matth. x. 16, xiii. 25; 
Acts xxvii. 27. 
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ments being now Christian, the apostle’s directions are unadapted 
to the present condition of the church. But that is not satisfac- 
tory ; the entire judicial procedure of the present day presents all the 
prominent features of that in ancient times. When Paul requires that 
the matters in question should be submitted to a brother, he intends 
by it, that forsaking the path of strict legal right, which is often the 
most flagrant wrong, they should yield to the decision of love and 
forbearance which dwells in the heart of a brother. Such a standard, 
however, cannot be applied to the large mass of men contained 
within the limits of the visible church of the present day ; for these 
the strict legal institutions and forms are necessary. If it be there- 
fore asserted that in the apostolic times the contrast was greater 
between the heathen world and the church than between the judi- 
cial institutions of the present day and the regenerate, we reply 
that it is still essentially the same, and must accordingly declare 
that the admonitions of the apostle, as well as the analogous com- 
mands pronounced by Christ in the Sermon on the Mount, possess a 
significance for the sincere Christian in all ages. Christian brethren 
ought not to carry their disputes with each other concerning their 
rights before the authorities ; should any difference of the kind un- 
fortunately arise, let them at least settle it by way of composition, to 
avoid giving subject for public offence. (On ddwe see at v. 1.—*Hrtqua, 
or foonua, is properly overthrow, injury, here moral deficiency, like 
éAdtrwpua, see Rom. xi. 12.—That ‘the subject before us is controversies 
regarding earthly possessions, is especially shown by dzroorepeiobe and 
by drootepeite, The whole passage is more fully treated and estab- 
lished in Matth, v. 39, seq. See the observations on the passage in 
the Comm.) 

Vers. 9-11.—The remonstrance is strengthened by reminding 
them of the character of the kingdom of God, which, as a kingdom 
of righteousness and purity, rejects all arightcousness : adding that 
being purified from all uncleanness by the power of Christ, they 
would be doubly guilty in yielding themselves again to the power of 
sin. In the enumeration of the many forms of sin which exclude 
from the kingdom of God, he passess beyond the immediate subject 
before him ; this would only have given him occasion to name the 
KArértat, TAcovéxta, dorayec. But mhile referring to what precedes, 
and sihiat follows, he also mentions all descriptions of immoral ex- 
cesses, (In ver. 9 ddtKor is to be understood of transgressors of posi- 
tive commands, a different sense from that in ver. 1; and the 
Bactrcia Ccod refers here tq its external appearance, such as will be 
triumphantly manifested at a future period ; for internally it was 
already in the hearts of believers ; the kingdom of God had appre- 
_hended them, but was not yet inherited by them. See on Matth. 
ili, 2.—The form pi} mAavdode, as pressing exhortation, is to be found 
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again in xv. 33; Gal. vi. 7; and also Jam. i. 16.—In Greek usage 
népvoc is properly synonymous with padaxdc, gui muliebria patitur: 
here it stands together with wouyd¢ for the lowest kind of debauchery, 
and signifies those persons who allowed themselves licentious free- 
dom with unmarried persons. Soin v. 10, 11—The expression 
sidwAodAdtpa has here without doubt especial reference to the volup- 
tuousness connected with idolatrous services, more particularly in 
Corinth.—The passage v. 10, 11 shows that we are not to lay stress 
on the order of succession in the individual forms of sin enumerated; 
it would be trifling to seek for the grounds of the change of arrange- 
ment.—The ov betore kAnpovourjoover is properly omitted by Lach- 
mann.—Billroth has certainly correctly explained the tairé tuvec 7re 
of ver. 11: the t:vé& expresses not a qualification, as if it signified 
only some, not all; for if all have not actually sinned in every pos- 
sible form, yet assuredly in one or other form, and especially accord- 
ing to the Christian meaning of the law. The tatré tuvec is rather 
to be understood = rovodta : “such people were also ye.” We 
must allow that this connecting of two genders presents a difficulty, 
but it is possibly to be explained by an accessory notion of contempt 
[see Winer’s Gr. § 23.5; § 58. 3. note],* which would make the 
sense: ‘ Ye were such people, practising these things, beware that ye 
fall not back !’—-The three words dreAotvoaobe, iyytdoOnre, eduxariOnre 
comprehend in a climax progressive Christian regeneration, the thrice. 
repeated dAAd adding strength to the implied admonition. The 
dredovoacbe must, as well as the two other verbs, be considered pas- 
sive [see Winer’s Gr. § 38. 8, where, however, this passage is omitted]; 
the negative operation of grace, forgiveness of sins through baptism, 
is understood by it ; but this is not to be supposed a self-baptism, for 
the relation of the subject to it is entirely passive. The medial sig- 
nification may be only so far maintained, as to allow the translation, 
“Yehave permitted yourselves to be washed.”—‘Ay:dfeo0ar cannot 
here, as in i. 30, be received as Christian sanctification, else it must 
stand after éd:cawOnre. It signifies here only separated, reckoned 
among the dyzo. See on Rom. i, 7.—AvcawwO7jvat, then, expresses the 
positive side, endowment with the righteousness of God. [See on 
Rom. iii, 21.]—The év 76 dvdware without doubt refers to all three 
particulars, and the name of Jesus again points to his essence and 
being, which he communicates to man in the d:aroojyvn—The addi- 
tion kai év T6 Trvebpate Tob Oe0d judy, and by the Spirit of our God, 

* Twéc is better connected directly with the subject. The neut. raira then involves 
no such subordinate idea of contempt, nor any departure from ordinary Greek construce 
tion. Comp. Dem. de Cor. p. 285 rode dudétepa taba, those who were both these things 
(4. e., patriotic and rich), The cases of contemptuous usage collected by Bernhady (Gr. 
Synt. p. 281), and referred to by De Wette and Meyer, are not analogous to this. De Wette 


also rejects the meaning, and Winer, while apparently adopting it (§ 58. 3. note) admits 
(§ 23. 5.) that it is not in harmony with the scope of the apostle.—[K. 
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cannot be understood of the universal power of God, which is 
never placed after the operation of Christ Jesus, but of the Holy 
Spirit, who is also called merely rvedya Ge0d, as in 1 Cor. vii. 40. He 
commences his agency where the work of Christ has made a place. 
In Matth. x. 20 the Holy Spirit is called +6 rveiua tod rateo¢ ipay 76 
Aadoiy év wiv, the Spirit of your Father, etc., and in Luke xii. 12 is 
found rvedua dyvov with a like reference. 

Ver, 12.—The whole section which follows this verse, as far as 
ver, 20, is, with reference to the course of thought, one of extreme 
difficulty. Without proceeding further with the subject of lawsuits, 
the apostle lays down in ver. 12 an universal principle for certain 
moral relations, which is again brought under consideration in x. 28, 
proceeds in ver. 13 to the mention of meats, and from 14-20 exhorts 
against fornication. As subsequently (chap. x.) the subject of meats 
is amply enlarged upon, the verses 12, 13 in the present chapter ap- 
pear entirely foreign to the subject, and equally out of place seems 
the admonition against fornication, which was entirely in keeping 
with the contents of ch. v. It:might be asserted that the warning 
is occasioned by the licentious practices mentioned in ver. 9, and 
introduces, at the same time, the discussion on marriage (ch. vii.) 
as shown by vii. 2. But then vers. 12, 13, with their entirely 
foreign matter, are all the more surprising. Billroth does not 
appear to have found the difficulty so considerable, and thus ex- 
plains himself concerning it : “‘ The connexion with what precedes 
is this: Some might allege Christian liberty as an excuse for these 
crimes, but therein he would certainly err ; this may not be abused, 
even in Adiaphora, e. g., in meats, how much less in things immoral 
in themselves, such as fornication.” Yet assuredly the assumption 
of this learned writer must surprise us, that there really existed in 
Corinth Christians who justified fornication on the principle, “ all 
things are lawful for me.” He asserts, indeed, in opposition to Nean- 
der, who with reason declares this inconceivable (Apost. Zeitalt. vol. 
i, p. 807), that it is not necessary to suppose this offence general, and 
that throughout the epistle Paul always addresses those alone whom 
the subject concerned,* But if only one of the parties which existed 
in Corinth, e. g., the gnosticising Christ-party, had defended such a 
principle, Paul would have as unconditionally commanded their ex- 
clusion from connexion with the church as that of the incestuous 
member. But if we cannot consent to this acceptation of the pas- 
sage, the question arises, whether in any other-way we may discern 


* As unnatural sins are named in vi. 9, Billroth must likewise suppose that individuals 
among the Christians in Corinth had defended the commission of them by the principle 
tdvra jor é&eorvy, But is it conceivable, in view of Rom. i., that Paul would have per» 
mitted persons capable of such enormities to continne in the church? Such Bileamites 
or Nicolaitans would have been immediately expelled by his direction. 
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& connexion in its contents. Neander thinks that Paul intended to 
enter upon the subject of meats offered to idols, of which mention 
is first made in x. 23, but was diverted by an idea which occurred on 
the mention of xo:Aéa, Perhaps, in order to guard his words con- 
cerning the perishableness of meats, and of the organs of digestion, 
from misconstruction, on the part of those who denied the doctrine 
of the resurrection, he distinguished the form of the body from its 
essence, which led to the digression upon fornication. But although 
the declarations concerning the resurrection, which immediately fol- 
low, agree well with this supposition, we cannot but think that 
Neander’s view represents the apostle’s procedure as quite too unme- 
thodical. First, it would seem the mention of fornication leads him 
to discuss the relation of the sexes to each other ; then, at the com- 
mencement of the eighth chapter, he returns to the theme of eating 
meats offered in sacrifice to idols, though from another point of 
view ; and after numerous digressions, easy (?) to explain by the 
subjective connexion of ideas, reaches at last, in x. 23, the discussion 
commenced in vi, 12. As this supposition has little to recommend 
it, we must assume as a foundation, that Paul did not intend in vi. 
12, 13, to discourse concerning meats offered in sacrifice ; but that 
the words in ver. 13 were only to make clear the difference of the 
Adiaphora, from positive prohibitions. According to my own con- 
viction, therefore, the transitions are to be thus understood: The 
apostle intending at vi. 9 to enter upon questions pertaining to the 
sexes, mentions in that place not only offences regarding property, 
but also those of licentiousness. The discussion upon fornication 
serves as an introduction to the remarks upon marriage, in which, 
according to God’s ordinance, the sexual impulses are regulated and 
sanctified. Now although certainly among the Christians in Corinth 
there was none sufficiently hardy to assert that licentious connexions 
were allowable, there nevertheless reigned even there a gross laxity 
in this respect, the unrestrained license of heathenism being not 
wholly overcome. This position of affairs, which rendered possible 
such a gross abuse of Christian liberty, prompted Paul to set forth 
the inapplicability of the Christian principle of liberty to the rela- 
tions of the sexes. We thus accept what is correct in the views 
both of Neander and Billroth, and cast aside what is untenable in 
both. Riickert’s supposition, that the apostle was interrupted at 
vi. 11, and upon reading again what he had so far written down felt 
himself induced to make the remarks which follow as supplementary, 
can hardly claim our approval ; an introduction to chap. vii. must 
at all events here be recognized.—If now we examine ver. 12 more 
closely, the question presents itself: does Paul acknowledge the 
principle rdévra pou éeorty, or, as in x. 23, névra éeortv, as his own, 
and consequently as true, or not ? We must certainly allow that 
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Paul acknowledges it. The clauses introduced with ddd say: the 
principle is correct, but requires caution in the application. But is 
the principle really just ? Paul proves immediately in what follows 
that fornication is not, under any circumstances, allowable ; 7évta, all 
things, therefore, it would seem, should be restricted to many (70AAd). 
But thus interpreted, the sentiment is but meagre. ‘ Much is law- 
ful” has also its converse, which is just as true, “ much is unlawful.” 
We might therefore explain the language thus: “ All the laws that 
we find in the Old Testament, with reference to the prohibition of 
various meats, are no longer binding.” The passage is thus explained 
by Flatt, but upon what ground do we add so much to the original 
text, and thus deprive the 7évra of all its force ? We must rather as 
in iii. 22, receive the idea in its most extensive, but likewise in its 
profoundest sense. Precisely as we may say: to God and Christ, 
the Son of the living God, all is free, because it is an impossibility 
that they should will what is sinful, so to him born of God, in whom 
Christ lives, is all lawful, for God’s seed is in him ; he cannot sin (1 
John iii. 9). The mavta ééeoruy, all is lawful, then, is only another 
expression for the state of true liberty, ‘‘ the glorious freedom of the 
children of God” (Rom. viii. 21), of which the impossibility of sin- 
ning is the characteristic. If this condition were fully displayed in 
the believer here on earth, the statement “all things are lawful” 
would require no restriction whatever; but this is not the case. 
First, among the regenerate backsliding is ever possible, and when 
this occurs we might apply to the apostate precisely the opposite 
principle, “ nothing is lawful ;” for as in the perfect there is no possi- 
bility of sin, so in the utterly fallen there is no possibility of good. 
Again, even apart from apostacy, as long as the regenerate dwells 
upon earth, the old man is co-existent with the new, and hence the 
principle which holds good for the new can find in practice but a 
limited application. In the first place, it is wéter/y inapplicable 
beyond the sphere of the Gaovteia r. O., that is to say, within the do- 
main of sins positively prohibited by the Divine laws ; the very 
entrance upon this domain is incipient apostacy from Christ, and 
even within the sphere of God’s kingdom the principle of liberty 
can have here below but a restricted application. Secondly, the be- 
liever must act with consideration for others, sparing the weak ; and 
therefore for their sake he cannot do all that would otherwise be per- 
mitted to him. The clause ddd’ ob mavta ovudéoer, but all is not ex- 
pedient, expresses this, likewise in x. 23, dad’ od mdévra oixodousi ge, 
dderpode, but all doth not edify.* And besides this he must ever even 
while enjoying what is lawful, keep the old man in mind, who ac- 
customs himself to this or that, and so submits to control; and then 


* Yet in this language the reference to one’s-self is not to be disregarded; thus éuoé 
might be added to ovudéper. 
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again by pleasure controls the whole man, 7. ¢., displaces the new 
man who bears in his nature the principle of true sovereignty. 
The other phrase cautions against this: dad’ od« éyo eovoracOjoouat 
bn6 tivoc, but I will not be brought under the power of any. 

Ver. 13.—The principle of Christian liberty may be applied in 
behalf of believers to the rules for meats, but not to a matter purely 
and absolutely sinful, like fornication. This sentiment is clear and 
intelligible ; not so the argument which the apostle adduces to estab- 
lish it. Meats and the belly appointed for them (7. e., the digestive 
organs generally), will be destroyed by God ; being perishable, they 
decay, like all things perishable (vii. 31); then comes the antithesis, 
that the body itself (apart from the form) is still imperishable ; God 
will raise it up. But can the perishableness of the organs to which 
sin has relation be a reason for admitting sin under the principle of 
liberty, or regarding it as indifferent ? Do not gluttony and immod- 
erate drinking (named by Paul in vi. 10) refer also to the perishable 
body ? And might we not say that the sexual organs will likewise 
be wanting in the glorified body (see on Luke xx. 36), as well as 
those of digestion ? How, then, are we to understand the apostle’s 
argument ? Does, perhaps, the clause 6 dé @cdc—xarapyjoe. refer, 
not to mévta éeoriv, but only to dAd’ oik éyw sovoracOjoowar bd 
tivoc, so that the sense would be, that we are not to allow our- 
selves to be brought under the power of anything, least of all of that 
which is so perishable as meat ? This, however, yields no aid ; for 
then the antithesis between xatapyjoe of ver. 13, and the ééeyeget of 
ver. 14, would be lost ; we should not assuredly be under the domin- 
ion of the body, even the glorified ; but the body is rather to be 
subject to the spirit under all its forms of manifestation. We must 
rather be guided by the antithesis, ‘‘ meats for the belly—the body 
not for fornication” (ta Bpopara tH KorAia—ro dé odua ob TH mopveia). 
The organs destined for the nourishment of the body, having their 
precise and appointed office, it would be unnatural were the entire 
man to be engaged in eating and drinking ; for it is the soul’s be- 
ing absorbed in it that produces gluttony and excess, not merely 
quantity, which is only relative. It is quite otherwise with the 
sexual impulse ; this by no means affects merely the organs through 
which it operates, any more than speech affects merely the tongue. 
It is rather the mere corporeal indulgence of this impulse which 
is sinful ; in its true form, as the highest expression of conjugal 
love, it concerns the whole man. The sexual impulse, therefore, 
has its origin in a far profounder law of nature than eating and 
drinking, and hence offences in this are also evil deeds of the in- 
ward man, to which absolutely no application of Christian liberty 
can be allowed. Thus ‘God will destroy the belly” must be 
understood as expressing its lower and less important position, odua 
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on the contrary, as indicating our entire personality, the body in 
its necessury union with the self, the soul.. 

Ver. 14.—The resurrection of our body is proved, as usual by 
Paul, from the resurrection of our Lord. Our body belongs to 
Christ, it must therefore be deemed holy, and employed accord- 
ingly. The only form in which God has sanctioned and endowed 
with his blessing the indulgence of the sexual impulse, is in mar- 
riage ; in this the body can still remain the Lord’s. The reversed 
statement, “‘the Lord for the body,” is obscure. The supposition 
that the Lord ministers to the body, provides for it (as is said in 
Eph. v. 29), does not adequately explain the inversion. Doubt- 
less, the only correct view of this passage, which also renders intel- 
ligible that which follows, of all bodies being members of Christ, is 
this: “the Lord is appointed for the body,” z. e., he himself be- 
comes flesh (John i. 14), seeks to incarnate himself in a body. By 
this act of God, the body first obtained its true dedication ; it be- 
came an abode of God a temple-of the Holy Spirit. (Lachmann 
has decided in favour of ééjyepev and ééeyeipe, but for external as 
well as internal reasons ééeyepet is preferable.) 

Vers. 15-17.—The apostle’s warning against fornication (under 
which all sexual offences, whether grosser or more refined, are em- 
braced) acquires, from this profound view, extraordinary force. The 
bodies of believers are Christ’s members; he alone shall have domin- 
ion over them ; therefore the impure deprive him of his own, making 
Christ’s members members of an harlot! This Paul proves by the 
connexion with Christ in spiritual unity, which is perfected through 
faith : as the Son is one with the Father, so are believers one with 
him in the Spirit (John xvii. 22); but precisely as in man the spirit 
is connected with the body, so is the body consecrated to Christ 
through the union of the Spirit with him; to him belongs the 
whole man, spirit, soul, and body. But it is observable that the 
apostle does not rest here, but also pursues the subject under the 
other view. As with Christ, says the apostle, a holy spiritual union 
takes place, so with the harlot an unholy, fleshly one ; and he then 
quotes Gen. ii. 24, a passage which seems referable to marriage, and 
not to fornication. But that bodily union of the sexes, which is 
the specific character of marriage, is ordained and sanctified by 
God’s command, but in the immoral relation alluded to it is dese- 
crated, and thereby becomes a curse ; in the former state it is hal- 
lowed by the reciprocation of pure and deep feeling, while in the 
latter, every exalted attribute disappears, and nothing remains but 
what is fleshly and sinful. The whole passage is evidently grounded 
upon the comparison which is instituted between Christ and his 
church (Eph. v. 23, seq.), and the relations of the married state ; 
and therefore it is not improbable that, when the apostle said that 
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he which is joined to an harlot is one body with her, he had in view 
the great whore that sitteth upon many waters (Rev. xvi. 1). The 
sacred fellowship of Christ with the church, which corresponds with 
God’s ordinance of marriage, stands, then, in direct opposition to 
the unholy association of the carnal, which, drawing into its circle 
all who approach, imprints upon them ineffacable marks of its evil 
nature, while those who draw nigh unto Christ are adorned with his 
likeness. (Ver. 15. It is perfectly intelligible how out of dpac doa 
could be formed : it appeared pleonastic from the movjow which fol- 
lows. It is after the analogy of the Hebrew np>.—Upon pi yévorro, 
see on Rom. iii. 4—In ver. 16, xoAAdoOac = p2n denotes indeed fleshly 
connexion, but grounded upon agreement of sentiment ; those who 
sin in common must stand on a common basis of principle; so far as 
this is not the case, one party endeavours to form the other in harmony 
with itself. With the sinful this bias assumes the form of tempta- 
tion to profligacy, but in the good that of urging to regeneration.— 
In the quotation, to @yot supply 7 ypad7. The Hebrew tnx -e2d om 
refers immediately to the preceding “wa, -vs. Hve was taken 
from Adam to be again restored to him in the marriage relation. 
The of d%o is supplied by the LX X., and the words are quoted ac- 
cording to their rendering in the passages Matth. xiv. 5, 6; Mark 
x. 7, 8; and Eph. v. 31. Doubtless they are intended to com- 
prehend a declaration against polygamy ; nevertheless we must 
confess that the occurrence of passages speaking more decidedly 
against the practice is to be desired, as there is no direct mention 
made in the New Testament of polygamy being contrary to the 
principle of marriage. 

Vers. 18, 19.—The apostle, in conclusion, draws attention to the 
specific nature of sins of licentiousness, as being directed against the 
offender’s own body—against a portion of himself. Nay more, as 
the believer is no longer his own, but God’s, so is also the body the 
Lord’s. Fornication is therefore a higher kind of sacrilege, or a, 
blending of sins against himself, his neighbour, and his God. The 
beneficent influence of biblical realism here strongly displays itself ; 
spiritualism inculcates an indifference toward the body, and thus 
toward its pollution, but the gospel honours also the body as a 
permanent organ of the soul, glorified with it through the Holy 
Spirit. (In ver. 18 éév stand for dy, as likewise in profane writers. 
See Winer’s Gr. § 42. 6.)—In ver. 19 the “or know ye not” is 
to be thus understood: This peculiarity in these sins cannot sur- 
prise you, for ye certainly understand the significance of the body, 
—Primarily, indeed, the body is the dwelling, the temple of the soul, 
but the Holy Ghost, working in and on the soul, transforms it 
into his own nature, and’ thus dwells in the human body as in a 
temple.—The od éyete dro Ocod forms the antithesis with ov« éoré 
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éavtov, “ Ye belong no more to yourselves, that ye may govern your- 
selves by your own wills, but God is your Lord, and ye must be led 
by his Spirit.”) 

Ver.—20. The relation of the believer toGod Paul conceives as this : 
being by Christ, who has paid the ransom, who is it himself, ran- 
somed from the slavery of sin (Matth. xx. 28 ; 1 Pet. i. 18, 19), he 
has become the servant of God (Rom. vi. 17,22). For this reason 
the believer praises not himself for his pure and moral life, but him 
who gave him power to lead it. (The #yopdo@nre tuysjj¢ is again 
found in vii. 23. The twico is by no means merely pleonastic, ‘‘ ye 
are bought for a price,” but emphatic, for a great price.—’Ev 76 
owpuatt is here perfectly in place, because the subject of what pre- 
cedes is the body and its sanctification, The added clause, cai év ro 
nvebuare tuav, tid éoTt ToD Geod, is wanting in the oldest and best 
Codd., and can therefore only be regarded as a gloss, occasioned very 
possibly by vii. 34.) 


§ 7. Marriace. 
(vii, 1-40.) 


With the exception of the detailed laws respecting marriage in 
the Old Testament, this section is the most important treatise in 
the Holy Scriptures on that highest institution in the social rela- 
tions, the type as well of the state as of the church. Paul was led 
by the direct questions of the Corinthians, in their epistle to the 
apostle (ver. 1), to treat of this subject, and the question first arises, 
to what the enquiries of the Christians in Corinth referred ? what 
was the nature of their doubts on the marriage tie ? from what did 
their scruples emanate ? ‘T'here are several points of which the 
apostle treats. First, he speaks of marriage in itself (vers. 1-9), 
and represents that it serves to prevent fornication, and consequently 
that married people ought not to abstain from the conjugal duty. 
In the second place (vers. 10-16), he speaks against divorce, declar- 
ing it to be inadmissible even if one party remain heathen, should 
this heathen party desire to continue in the married state. This 
leads the apostle (vers. 17-24) to the digression that the gospel in 
general does not interfere with the outward position of Christians, 
and that every one is at liberty to remain in the vocation which he 
held previous to his conversion. Paul next treats of the unmarried 
(vers, 25-38), and on account of the existing difficult relations of 
the church, he counsels them to remain in the single state. Finally 
(vers. 39, 40), he briefly alludes to the second marriage of women. 
This last point, however, appears rather as a supplementary remark 
than as an answer to any question seriously proposed ; there remain, 
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therefore, only three points for consideration. Of these, it must be 
admitted that the question respecting divorce is of a nature to be 
raised from a general Christian point of view. Whether it was ad- 
missible to remain with a heathen in so close a relation as that of 
marriage, was a question which might readily occur under any cir- 
cumstances. But it is different with the first and third points. 
Whether marriage was allowable in itself, how married people had to 
conduct themselves in that state, whether the unmarried, especially 
of the female sex, were to enter into marriage—these were questions 
which could not possibly originate from the mere general principles 
of the gospel. Christianity occasioned no question whatever as to the 
allowableness of marriage, and neither Jews nor heathen entertained 
any doubts on this peint. It may indeed be said that the Corinth- 
ians need not be supposed to have doubted, from their Christian 
principles, respecting marriage in itself; they might only have been 
uncertain as to whether it was advisable to marry under existing 
circumstances ; or, in other words they might have entertained the 
same view which Paul himself advocates—that in the difficult rela- 
tions of the church at that period it was better to remain single— 
and they might have sought from the apostle, in their letter, his 
sanction of their opinion. In fact I should see no decisive reason 
against this view, were it not for the striking passage, vil. 3-5, in 
which Paul recommends the conjugal duty not to be forborne, ex- 
cept during a short time for prayer. Paul must have been led to 
remind the Corinthians thus expressly, and so specifically, by pecu- 
liar circumstances: doubtless there were ascetic views prevalent in 
Corinth, which led many persons, even in the married state, to be- 
lieve themselves obliged to abstain from sexual intercourse. But if 
such was the case it is more than probable that this ascetic tendency 
occasioned the apostle’s also treating of other points relating to 
marriage. In this view, ch. vil. acquires a marked contrast with 
chs. v. and vi. Whilst at first a caution was held out against false 
freedom, there is here likewise a warning against self-imposed sever- 
ity. But which of the parties in Corinth could have fallen into this 
ascetic tendency ? Neander (Ueber das apost. Zeitalt. part i. p. 
308, etc.) is of opinion that no ascetic tendency was spread among 
the Judaizing Christians; but amongst the followers of Paul. The 
addition : “ The followers of Paul thought themselves in this respect. 
likewise obliged to follow the example of their apostle,” appears to 
indicate Neander’s opinion that the single state of Paul was the 
cause of his disciples over-estimating this condition. But this. 
seems to me highly improbable, Paul explains his unmarried state 
so distinctly as being merely individual, and combats the mistrust 
of marriage so emphatically (1 Tim. iv. 3)—indeed we find no traces 
in the later period that the followers of Paul rejected marriage (for 
Vou. IV.—18 
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the opposition to marriage among the Marcionites, who may be con- 
sidered as ultra-Pauline, proceeded from their Gnostic views of the 
nature of the matter)—that we must seek some other explanation. 
The most probable one is that the partizans of Christ also fostered 
this error. Their idealistic tendency might lead (as we find among 
the later Gnostics) either to moral indifference (as if the pollution 
of the perishable flesh were a trifling consideration), or to false ascet- 
icism ; and the two tendencies might have co-existed in the germ, 
and not have been distinctly separated until a later period. Before, 
however, entering on the special topics, we must glance at a general 
point, on the correct conception of which depends the comprehen- 
sion of the whole section. We find (vii. 6, 10, 12, 25, 40) that the 
apostle distinguishes between what he says and what the Lord says; 
between a decided command (émray7) of Christ, and his subjective 
opinion (yvéuq). Paul refers the whole contents of this section, up 
to ver. 19, 11, merely to his own opinion, not to the command of 
Christ. Billroth remarks upon this, following Usteri, that the 
apostle does not distinguish between his own commands and those 
received through inspiration, but between his own commands and 
those preserved by tradition. In fact Paul speaks, xi. 2, 23, ex- 
pressly of traditions, and the passage, vil. 10, refers to a command 
of Christ preserved to us. From vii. 40 it is also clear that the 
‘opinion’ is not opposed in any way to inspiration, since this itself has 
its origin in the Divine Spirit ; but this distinction is insufficient 
for the explanation of our section. For Paul manifestly adduces the 
distinction to shew that the command of Christ, but not his opinion, 
required an unreserved fulfilment. His advice they could even de- 
cline following without thereby sinning (vil. 36). Granting, thus, that 
Paul had received no traditional command of Christ upon any partic- 
ular subject, that his inspired conviction must assuredly, it would 
seem, be equivalent to such a command, since Christ created it within 
him by his Spirit ! In the passage xiv. 37, he openly lays claim to 
this right. It is there said: el te¢ doxet mpopytne eivar, 7) mvevpatiKoc, 
EmrytvwoKksTw & ypdpw duty, bre Kvpiov eioiv évtodai, if any one thinketh 
that he is a prophet, etc. No traditional commands of Christ can 
_be here intended, for a person required to be no prophet to perceive 
them ; but the decisions of Paul are called commands of Christ, in 
so far as Christ wrought them in him by his Spirit. Billroth’s ex- ° 
planation (on xiv. 37) of the “commands of the Lord” as referring 
to commands of God in the Old Testament, is in the highest degree 
forced ; nor can we, on closer reflection, agree with Billroth (al- 
though we ourselves advanced a similar view on Acts xv. 1) in the 
opinion that this passage is important for a comprehension of Paul’s 
doctrine of the agency of the Divine Spirit in man, in that we here 
see that Paul explains the yvouq wrought in him by the Divine Spirit 
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as not absolutely binding, and consequently as not absolutely true. 
The difficulty must rather be explained by the distinction of posi- 
tive commands and things indifferent. Where doctrines or express 
commands are in question, Paul continually lays claim to his apos- 
tolic authority ; his yvéuy is here decisive, precisely because it is 
enlightened by the Divine Spirit. But in the Adiaphora it is true 
wisdom to avoid decided commands, partly because the relation of 
individuals to them alters, and partly also because in the progress 
of development the entire age takes an altered position with refer- 
ence to them. Fixed commands, in indifferent matters, would 
‘ therefore only obstruct, instead of furthering their object, and we 
may say that the wisdom of the Holy Scriptures is manifested no 
less in what they have not forbidden, than in what they forbid. The 
only objection that might suggest itself against this view, is, that 
Paul would in that case have said : “ Z forbid it not, I merely give 
good advice under existing circumstances ;” but he says in ver. 25: 
““T have no command of the Lord ;” and this formula appears as- 
suredly to indicate the possibility that the Lord might have given 
objective commands also respecting these relations. But those 
words may equally well be understood to mean, ‘‘I have no command 
of the Lord upon this point, because he has not seen good to give 
any ;” his precepts are never accidentally defective—where Christ 
has given no law, he intended there should be none. According to 
this it is clear that the advice given by the apostle in this section is 
not intended by himself as objective rules applicable to all times, 
and consequently that we are not at liberty to give them this ex- 
tended application unless they are to change their nature. 

Ver. 1.—According to what has been said, therefore, no absolute 
validity can according to the apostle’s view, be ascribed to the words, 
Kadov avOodnw yvvatkog wn antedbat, it is good for a man, etc., as 
a false asceticism pretends. The word of the apostle receives its 
comment in vers. 26, 29. The circumstances of the period rendered 
an unmarried life relatively desirable, yet several of the apostles 
(ix..5) were married. (Kaddv has here no moral meaning ; it merely 
signifies ‘ salutary.”—“ArreoOa: = 932, Gen, xx. 6, xxi. 11; Prov. . 
vi. 29, stands euphemistically for ‘‘ to have conjugal intercourse.” 
The formula occurs in the New Testament only here, but elsewhere 
frequently. The answer is directly connected with the statement of 
the question—oldate may be supplied.) 

Ver. 2.—The apostle here apparently starts from a very low 
view of marriage ; it is represented as a prevention of harlotry. 
But the reason of this is clearly that Paul was led by circum- 
stances to dwell only upon the negative side, Recent investiga- 
tors* rightly attach weight to the positive side, namely, the spiritual 


* Compare especially the instructive writings on marriage by Liebetrut (Hamburg, 
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union, on which the bodily union, and the consequent pro-creation 
of children, rest as their basis. The apostolic view involves an in- 
direct exhortation to the haughty Christ-party not to sink deep in 
the mire of sin by affected sanctity in contemning marriage. 

Vers, 3, 4.—Probably married men had already forgone conjugal 
intercourse with their wives, and hence this admonition, which would 
otherwise be entirely superfluous. The manner in which the apos- 
tle treats this point shews clearly that he finds the specific character 
of marriage in the sexual union, which must also be adhered to in 
every high ideal conception of the relation, ‘They shall be one 
flesh,” not merely one spirit (which all believers are), and one soul 
(which all friends likewise are). Moreover, not only does the wife 
appear here dependent on her husband, but the husband likewise 
dependent on his wife. (For decay the received text reads d¢erAo- 
pévnv ebvorav, by which the special meaning is extended to the more 
general one, “‘ due kindness.” But the more general sense does not 
suit the connexion. Moreover, the best Codd. from A. to G. are for 
bperany.) : 

Vers. 5, 6.—Paul would not have the conjugal intercourse dis- 
continued, except in lengthened spiritual exercises. The apostle 
therefore discountenances the opinion that such intercourse was only 
allowable for the express purpose of begetting children. He sees in 
it only the outward expression of true inward affection. This pas- 
sage however, gives the impression that conjugal intercourse is a 
hindrance to the serious exercise of prayer ; and as the Christian is 
to lead a constant life of prayer, we should have to regard this act 
as always a hindrance, although a necessary one in the present state 
of sinfulness. If indeed the Christian’s life were presented in an 
absolutely pure form, man would not require a time thus set apart 
for prayer ; but it never does appear on earth in this pure form. The 
Saviour himself passed whole nights in solitary prayer, although his 
holy soul was continually engaged in prayer. But for such periods 
man needs to suspend or to restrict the ordinary occupations of life, 
and so also with conjugal intercourse. From these words, therefore, 
no conclusion can rightly be drawn arguing Paul’s unfavorable view 
respecting sexual intercourse and its injurious effect on the spiritual 
life. The expression oxyoAd¢ev 7} mpooevy# moreover contains an in- 
dication of the requirement of stated festivals in the ordinary course 
of life. Probably it was an early custom, previous to the festivals, 
especially before Easter, for people to devote a lengthened time 
(for this is indicated in the expression) to solitary prayer, in which 


1834), and Marklin (in the “Studien der wlirtembergischen Geistlichkeit”). On the 
Catholic side, the clever work, ‘Adam und Christus, oder itber die Ehe,” by Papst 
(Vienna, 1835), is particularly remarkable. Compare the criticism of Géschel in the 
Berl. Jahrb., 1836; number 8, ete. 
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beautiful custom originated Lent. Paul, however, does not regard 
all this (rodro is not to be referred merely to verse 5, but also to the 
preceding verses) as a command, but as good advice, for it is all con- 
tinually modified according to different relations and characters. (In 
ver. 5, with drootepeire supply ric dderafic. The dy stands, as but 
rarely, without a verb [comp. Winer’s Gr. § 42. 1]; yévyra: may 
be supplied.—’Ex ovypavov stands opposed to the isolated deter- 
mination of one of the parties. In the Septaugint ovudwvor occurs 
adverbially ; compare Hecles. vii. 15. In the New Testament it only 
occurs here.—TIIpoc¢ xarpév of course conveys the idea, “ for a short 
time ;” but the idea of the shortness is again involved in the nature 
of the relation—The reading oyoAdonre, and the omission of rH 
vnoreia kai before tH mpooevyf, are fully confirmed by the vast 
majority of critical authorities. The mention of fasting is quite in 
accordance with the meaning; but it is also, after the ancient Chris- 
tian custom, necessarily comprised in the idea of prayer, as a length- 
ened exercise of prayer.—The readings ovvépyeode and ovvépynole are 
to be regarded as mere interpretations of 7jre.—The expression 7epd- 
Sev dud tiv dxpaciay, tempt on account of incontinence, refers back 
to dua dé rag mropvetac, on account of fornication, in ver. 2, and the 
above remarks likewise apply to it ; Paul dwells only on the nega- 
tive side of marriage, but without intending to deny a higher posi- 
tive one.—In ver. 6, 40, ovyyvéun is distinguished from yreéun in ver. 
25, merely as connecting with the subjective opinion of the apostle, 
with his good advice, the accessory notion of a concession.) 

Vers. 7-9.—This thought, that he was far from giving objective 
commands in the name of the Lord (comp. ver. 35) on such rela- 
lations, is more closely explained by Paul’s saying that gifts are in 
reference to this differently distributed. In the case of unmarried 
people, he wishes (on their own account, as is further explained in 
ver, 26, et seq.), that they should remain single on account of the 
impending troubles of the church ; but for him who has not the gift 
of continency, it is better to enter the divinely instituted ordinance 
of marriage. The apostle moreover here states the theme—espe- 
cially in the words Aéyw dé Toig dydporg kal taic yjoatc, and I speak to 
the unmarried. and the widows—which he pursues further in ver. 25, 
seq., and 38, seq. (In ver. 7, 0¢Aw contains only the idea of wishing, 
which Paul however himself acknowledges to be impracticable. The 
words révtac dvOpdérove, are of course only to be referred to the 
members of the church, for they alone had at that time to suf- 
fer persecution.—X¢égvdua has here, but nowhere else, the meaning of 
a natural gift, which the mercy of God imparts, not an extraordi- 
nary spiritual gift. [Compare particulars in 1 Cor. xii. 4.] In Matth, 
xix. 12, the Lord expresses the same thought—In ver. 8 dyayog 
is fully determined by its connexion with yjpac: they are per-— 
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sons not yet married. The opinion that widowers were hereby re- 
ferred to is untenable ; they are rather to be classed among the 
xjoacc, but are not particularly named, because widowers are mostly 
compelled by circumstances to marry again, but not so widows.—In 
ver. 9 tvpotcba, for which the Greeks also use kaieoOa and pAéyeo- 
Oat, is used, like the Latin uri, of suffering from the force of sexual 
impulse.) 

Vers. 10, 11.—-The apostle next turns to believers living in a state 
of marriage, and reminds them briefly of the Word of the Lord 
(Matth. v. 31, seq., xix. 9; Mark x. 9, 12), that among Christians 
no divorce should take place either on the man’s side or on the wo- 
man’s side, either,from ascetic (1 Tim. iv. 3) or other reasons. He 
makes no mention of adultery as a valid cause of divorce, since this 
constitutes the divorce itself. (Comp. the Comm. on Matth. v. 32, 
and Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount, p. 258.) The remarkable ad- 
dition, éav d& Kat ywproO7, but if also she be separated, shows the 
impossibility of absolutely carrying out this principle, valid as it is 
for the true Christian, even amidst the fresh spiritual life of the 
early church. The conviction is therein expressed that, in the case 
of many persons belonging to the church, but not sufficiently pene- 
trated with its spirit, matrimonial differences would not be overcome 
by affection, and that separation would ensue ; in this case Paul de- 
sires that no fresh marriage should be contracted, or still better, 
that reconciliation should be effected. This last thought, 7 76 dvdpt 
kataAAayyTw, shews that Paul had in his mind separations not only 
arising from ascetic motives, but from dissension, and he regards 
these among the Christians of that time as by no means impossible. 
But the second marriage of those persons who have been divorced ap- 
pears to be here absolutely forbidden, and thus the separation is here’ 
also reduced to a mere separation from bed and board ; a sundering 
of the marriage tie involved the admissibility of marrying again. 
But from the more exact limitations in the words of the Lord 
(Matth. v. and xix.), it follows, that the second marriage of divorced 
persons is not to be considered as absolutely forbidden for the dead ' 
members of the visible church. This passage is to be explained from 
the former, as Paul himself grounds it upon them, not those from 
this one. At all events the passage before us affords no argument 
to prove that malitiosa desertio is a valid reason for divorce, for the 
“Jet him remain unmarried” forbids marrying again. (The expres- 
sions ywproOjvat of the wife, and ddévae of the husband, are care- 
fully chosen. . The wife is continually dependent on the husband ; 
she cannot therefore dismiss him, she can only withdraw from him ; 
the husband, on the contrary, can dismiss (dgcévac) her, a milder ex- 
pression for é«BdéAdev, Yet comp. on ver. 13.) 

Vers, 12, 183—In the peculiar circumstances, undoubtedly of 
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frequent occurrence in the first age of the church, when a portion 
was still heathen, Paul does not venture to enforce the command 
not to divorcee—an important hint to us, in our half-heathen church 
relations, how we should moderate the importance attached to the 
prohibition of divorce. Paul rests the decision on the consent of the 
heathen party ; on the side of the believing party, he presupposes 
willingness from the greater love which is to animate the latter. A 
marriage with a heathen is to be considered binding on a believer, 
so long as the heathen party separating him or herself does not 
contract another marriage. These precepts have in modern times 
acquired a new importance in reference to the labours of religious 
missions. Marriages, in which one party remains heathen, are never 
to be dissolved ; it is indeed a difficult question, what course should 
be pursued, when a converted heathen has several wives. Since in 
the Old Testament God permitted polygamy to the holy patriarchs, 
it seems proper not to compel those who are in this position to put 
away their wives and children ; but, on the other hand, in the case 
of new marriages, strictly to introduce monogamy. (In ver. 12, the 
words toi¢ Aosroic, to the rest, are to be explained from that view, 
which makes the apostle resolve the married into certain classes, 
He of course does not speak particularly of those in whose marriage 
state there was no interruption of harmony, for where dissension ex- 
isted, he commands the parties not to separate ; the rest, that is to 
say the remaining class of married persons, in which one party was 
heathen, he a//ows under certain circumstances to separate, but coun- 
sels them to keep fast the marriage tie wherever possible.* In ver. 
13, dgvévas is used of the wife, in so far as in a mixed marriage the 
Christian party is considered the ruling one.) 

Ver. 14.—To shew clearly the admissibleness of such a union 
between a Christian and a heathen, the apostle expresses a thought, 
which especially in connexion with the following, where the children 
are also called holy for the sake of their Christian parents, must 
have presented no ordinary difficulty to the ancient commentators, 
with their notions respecting infant baptism. In part, therefore, 
they arbitrarily understood sjyiaorm of baptism, and the conversion 
effected by the Christian party. But in verse 16 this is only repre- 
sented as possible; here, on the other hand, the continuance of the 
marriage union would seem to be justified by the already existing holi- 
ness in the heathen state. Others who endeavour to maintain the 
claims of infant baptism, allege that Christian children are to be bap- 
tized, but not heathen children, because the former only can be destined 


* Asthe apostle here expressly remarks, that in what follows he gives merely good 
advice, it is clear that the subsequent passage can be applied for the establishment of the 
Christian law of marriage only so far as its precepts are confirmed by the express law of 
Christ. 
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to this privilege. Thus we should have here indicated the destination 
of the heathen party for Christianity by union with a Christian. 
This view is held by Calovius, Vitringa, and others; nor is it un- 
suitable ; for it allows the word dy:d¢eoa to be taken in its funda- 
mental signification, ‘to be set apart for a purpose, to be dedicated” 
(compare the Comm. on John xiii. 31, 82). But the following con- 
trast of dxdé@apra, unclean, and déyca, holy, shews, that the word 7yiao- 
tat, points rather to the real influence of the Christian principle on 
the heathen party, than the mere destination for this. At all events, 
the reference of #yiaora to marriage, and of the following ‘‘ unclean” 
to bastards, is decidedly to be rejected; for the apostles never 
denied the reality of heathen marriages ; the validity of a marriage, 
and the legitimacy of the children, could not therefore have been 
first determined by the circumstance that one party became Chris- 
tian. This idea, however, is highly important, that a relative sanc- 
tification (for the word dy:éeo8a need be understood here only of a 
slight infusion of the Christian principle) can be effected merely by 
contact with those who possess it. There is, to wit, in those who 
are closely united with believers, without yet fully yielding to their 
power, a certain resistance always to be conceived; and yet the 
mighty power of Christ unites itself with the better part in them, 
and elevates it to a certain degree. According to this view we 
may conceive, that Judaism existing among Christians for cen- 
turies, has been imperceptibly operated on by the power of Christ, 
the consequences of which will one day be gloriously revealed. Nor 
is the second half of the verse less important, treating of the sanc- 
tification of children by their parents, (Emel dpa (comp. v. 10) 
presupposes the thought expressed in the following words as one 
generally recognized : ‘‘ for else were your children unclean ; but 
now they are, as ye all know and acknowledge, holy.”*) The duay, 
of course, cannot refer merely to the half-heathen marriages (for 
what was valid in them must have been still more so in purely 
Christian marriages), nor merely to the latter, as this would not suit 
the line of argument ; it refers to al? children of Christians.+ The 
ancient Christians therefore considered these as holy, on account of 
their descent from Christians. But this expression cannot possibly 
in its relation to the contrasted dxa0apra be merely rendered “ dear, 
valued,” as some interpreters maintain ; it must rather be explained, 
after the analogy of 7yiacraz, “relatively sanctified by the influence 
of the parents, touched by nobler influences.” It is self-evident 

* According to the passages here cited by Wetstein and Schéttgen, the same view 
prevailed with the Jews. Children who were descended from a half-Jewish marriage were 
treated as genuine Jews. The good is rightly considered stronger than evil. 

+ De Wette (Stud. 1830, part iii. p. 669, seq.), is quite right in considering the refer- 


ence as not merely to the children of mixed marriages, nor merely to those of purely 
Christian marriages; the Christian principle operates strongly even in a single party. 
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that it is not intended here to deny the sinfulness of the children, any 
more than in the case of the sanctified heathen party, who, according to 
ver. 16, has certainly yet to be converted ; but a destination for con- 
version, and a means of facilitating this, is unquestionably included. 
This is the blessing of pious ancestors, (2 Tim.i. 5.) It is more- 
over clear that Paul would not have chosen this line of argument 
had infant baptism been at that time practised; but it is equally 
certain that in the thought which the apostle here expresses lies the 
full authorization of the church to institute this rite. What per- 
tains to the children of Christians in virtue of their birth is affirmed 
to them in baptism, to be really and fully imparted to them at their 
confirmation or spiritual baptism. It cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the child in what spiritual state its parents were when he 
was begotten. But the child of Christian parents still always re- 
quires a personal regeneration. 

Vers. 15, 16.—In these verses the apostle brings forward also the 
other element of doubt which might arise in a mixed marriage of 
heathen and Christian. A case might occur in which the heathen 
party, on religious grounds (for we are here only speaking of such) 
did not wish to remain in the married state, or, in other words, re- 
quired the Christian to forsake his or her faith. In such a case the 
apostle declares that the Christian party shall consent to a separa- 
tion from the heathen ; that the Christian party (brother or sister) 
is, in such a case, not bound (od dedovAwrar év toi¢g tovodrotc). But 
God _ has called believers to peace ; it is therefore the duty of the 
believing party to maintain peace as long as possible, and to bear 
with the heathen party ; nor can he indeed know, but that perhaps 
this very gentleness may win over the unbelieving party, and bring 
him or her to salvation. Viewed in this light, the passage appears 
to be quite simple, and yet it has presented very grave difficulties 
to interpreters. Some have imagined they detected in it a second 
ground for divorce, the madlitiosa desertio, whilst in Matth. v. 32, 
xix, 9, adultery is stated to be the only sufficient ground ; there 
thus seemed to arise a discrepancy between our Lord’s words and the 
apostle’s, In this explanation the indefinite ‘is not bound in such 
cases” (ob dedovawrar év roic¢ toLobTar¢ scil. medypaot*) was understood to 
mean that the permission is herein conveyed for the Christian party, 
not only to dismiss the heathen party, who wishes to separate, bud 
also to marry another. But this is evidently not conveyed in the 
words.t Ver. 15 forms primarily only a contrast to ver. 12; the 
heathen party who wishes to remain, says Paul, shall not be dis- 
missed ; but he who desires to go, he adds, in ver. 15, shall not be 

* It is of course possible that rocodrovc is masculine, but it does not seem to me pro» 


bable on account of the év. 
+ Comp. the article in the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, for March, 1829, p. 180, seq. 
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detained. That at the same time the permission to marry again 
was granted by the apostle, is the less probable, since in ver. 16 the 
possibility of the conversion of the heathen party is dwelt upon. 
True this passage does not refer primarily to the state after separa- 
tion, for the words év 62 eipivy KéwAnuev qudc 6 Od, k. T. A. evidently 
contain a limitation of the preceding thought: ‘The unbeliever 
may separate, but the main principle always remains to the Chris- 
tian, that he is called to peace, and therefore a peaceful disposition 
must always prevail, in order not to give cause on his or her side for 
separation.” The possibility however cannot and must not be denied, 
that the mind of the heathen party may also change a/ter the 
separation. It cannot, from this very possibility, be the apostle’s 
meaning, that the Christian party is at liberty to marry again when 
the heathen has left him or her (the re-marrying of the Christian 
party would always be according to Matth. v. 32, adultery); the Chris- 
tian is only relieved from the obligation of living with a heathen 
party, and this alone is intended to be enforced by the words ov 
dedovAwrat, That this passage has been understood to imply that 
Paul considered the malitiosa desertio as a valid ground of divorce 
to Christians, may be explained by the feeling of necessity in the 
existing state of the outward church, not to limit divorces to the 
single case where adultery has been actually committed. It was felt 
that malicious desertion and implacable hatred might also form valid 
grounds for divorce, and biblical sanction was sought for this opinion. 
But we have before remarked on Matth. v. 32, that the New Testa- 
ment absolutely forbids divorce as well as oaths; adultery forms 
only an apparent exception ; this is not so much a ground of divorce 
as the divorce itself. If nevertheless it is clear from experience that 
this absolute prohibition is no blessing to the numerous heathen em- 
braced in the net of the kingdom of God, then we must say, that 
the New Testament would not require this command to be applied 
to them. Yet, finally, it is self-evident that the legislation of 
Christian states must continually strive to approach the exalted 
goal, 

Ver. 17.—The mention of the Divine vocation, which is in the 
first instance only cited in reference to marriage, leads the apos- 
tle to its general consideration, which extends to ver. 24. He pro- 
ceeds to observe, how in all congregations he acted on the principle, 
to leave every one in the outward vocation in which he was before 
conversion, Among these outward vocations Paul reckons marriage. 
The mighty spirit of the gospel produced an immense excitement in 
the minds of all ; the glance at a higher world which it opened, ex- 
cited in many an indifference to the outward world ; many Chris- 
tians forsook their earthly vocation, and would only ine and work in 
the spirit (comp. at 2 Thess. iii. 6, seq.) Similar misunderstand- 
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ings probably existed in Corinth, especially among the sect of Christ, 
who were inclined to a false conception of freedom, and led Paul to 
these remarks. The apostle’s wisdom opposed, by word and act, this 
proceeding, which must have brought ruin on the church, by not 
himself relinquishing his handicraft on assuming his apostolic voca- 
tion. To this fanatical and revolutionary movement he opposed 
calm discretion. He rightly conceived that the gospel does not seek 
to overthrow all that is ancient in a sudden and tumultuous manner, 
but brings about a change by a slow process, penetrating into all the 
relations of life. (The ei y# is intended to render prominent again 
the other side, namely that it is better for every one to remain in 
the relations which God has allotted to him, and consequently also 
in marriage, even when one party has remained heathen. Billroth 
correctly explains é uj = nAqv. The course of thought may be thus 
understood: “ But if the heathen party wishes to separate, let him 
not be compelled to remain, his conversion is always uncertain; only 
it is a fixed general principle, that every one should remain in the 
vocation which God had allotted to him.” In idea Riickert’s concep- 
tion of the ei 7 is the same ; he takes it for ei dé nai wy, “ but even 
if not,” viz., ‘if what precedes is not the case,” 7. e., at all events. 
The reading 7 »7 is a mere correction, arising from the supposed dif- 
ficulty in ei u7j.—On the attraction in éxdor, comp. Winer’s Gr., § 
66. 4, seq.—The passage already cited, 2 Thess. iii. 6, throws light on 
the words ottw¢ év taic éxkAnoiass madoatc dvatdooouat, compare the ex- 
planation.) 

Vers. 18, 19.—Paul first touches on the great difference between 
Jews and heathens. The apostle is not in favour of abolishing the 
outward means of recognition on entrance into the Christian church, 
since inthe New Testament this contrast has lost its significance. 
Keeping the commands of God is here alone valid,* in which is em- 
braced faith in Christ and his redemption, since this also is a com- 
mand of God. (The abominable custom, to which the words 7 
énvonéo0w refer, namely the renewal of a foreskin in an artificial 
manner, is mentioned even in 1 Mace. i. 15, According to Buxtorf 
[Lex. Talm. p. 1274] those Jews who from shame in respect to the 
heathen had abolished the token of their election were called 63", 
in Latin recutiti [compare Martial. Epigr. vii. 30]. Joseph. Ant, 
xii. 6 also speaks of such a custom. According to Celsus [de Medic, 
vii. 25] a peculiar instrument was employed for this purpose called 
the émonactip. For more particulars compare an article in the Stud. 


* The conception of the words which Billroth proposes, seems to me erroneous. 
‘‘Circumeision and foreskin are nothing in themselves, they only acquire significance 
when men believe that in them they keep the commands of God.” But the strict Judaists, 
believing circumcision to be a command of God, would then have done quite right in re- 
garding it as binding, which the apostle certainly cannot have intended. 
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1835, pt. 3, p. 657, seq.—In ver. 19, in the expression dAAd ripote 
évroAdy Oe0d, is to be supplied éori te, as is said in ili. 7.) 

Vers, 20-24.—The general principle (vers. 20-24) is then also 
applied to the relation of slavery, which prevailed throughout the 
whole ancient world. This is certainly opposed to the emancipating 
spirit of the gospel, and Paul advises also the converted slaves to 
seek freedom if they can obtain it (of course in a lawful and proper 
manner), and free men in no manner to trifle away their freedom. 
At the same time, if this is not possible, he exhorts them not to vex 
themselves about it, since the free man is also the servant of Christ. 
—This conception of the passage differs from that which the Fathers 
of the church have maintained since the time of Chrysostom, and in 
fact at first sight the connexion seems rather to favour their explana- 
tion. They supply in ver, 21, with waAAov ypioat, not éAevbepia, but 
dovAcia, so that the sense is: “If thou art called asa slave, care noth- 
ing ; nay, although (ei cat = guanquam) thou canst become free, 
yet serve rather ; for the believing slave is yet free in the Lord, and 
the free man a slave of Christ.” The connexion appears, according 
to the other and now usual explanation, not to be rendered by any 
means so clear, and especially «i xaé (ver. 21) and ydp (ver. 22) ap- 
pear inappropriate. But the words, 7 yiveoOe dotAn dvOpairwv, be- 
come not slaves of mine (ver. 23), militate against the opinion of the 
church Fathers ; beside which we may observe that the apostle can- 
not possibly have expressed the idea, that a slave should remain in 

a state of slavery, even when he can obtain freedom. The point 
iaveten is, according to our view, to obtain for ei cai and the fol- 
lowing )dp an appropriate rire. But this is effected in a very 
natural manner, by giving to dobAog éxAjOnc, wert called a slave, 
the proper emphasis. In the mind of the apostle, spiritual free- 
dom is included in xaAcicOac: from this idea he proceeds: “ But 
if beside spiritual, thou canst also obtain bodily freedom, do it 
rather, for the slave called in the Lord is by the Lord made free 
from all outward power, therefore it is befitting also that he should 
be entirely free.” With this the emphatic dmeAetOepoc harmonizes 
well, as also the padAov ypijoa, which last with dovaeia supplied 
is assuredly very harsh. With respect to the other half of ver, 
22, namely the words dyotme Kai 6 eAetBepo¢ KAnOelc JobAdG got Xpro- 
tod, in like manner also he who was called free, etc., they in the 
first place express, that no one here on earth can be otherwise than 
in a state of dependence ; and they are in so far consolatory, for ser- 
vants—even the freest are servants of Christ. But these words also 
contain a warning to the free to preserve their freedom, not to become 
the servants of men by dependence on human opinions—for to be a 
servant of Christ is itself the true freedom ; every life spent out of 
his service is in a measure like slavery. (If «Afouc ig referred to the 
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outward vocation, and é«A79 in ver. 20 to the inward calling, the 4 
surprises us—it should be év 7. But if the expression, év 7H KAroet 
q éA7On is conceived as one conception, é«A7j0) must be understood 
of the outward vocation. This is certainly uncommon according to 
New Testament usage, but not unfitting ; it rather accords perfectly 
with the Pauline circle of ideas, to conceive the almighty will of God 
as determining the outward position of man, however apparently free 
he may be to choose it. We therefore prefer this last conception to 
the difficult supplying of ¢v—In ver. 22, comp. on the notion of true 
freedom, at John viii. 36.—The formula tyjjc jyopdoOnre is found in 
vi. 20.—In ver. 24 the rapa Oe leads away from every human mode 
of conceiving relations ; the innermost condition of the soul is of 
importance in the sight of God—by it alone slavery or freedom is 
sanctified.) 

. Vers. 25, 26.—The following verses contain advice for the un- 
married. Under the existing difficult relations of the church, the 
apostle, as he again assures us, considers it better that they should 
not enter upon marriage. (Compare vii. 1.) At the same time he 
again expressly observes, that he does not give this as a command 
of the Lord (that is, in order to impose a burden upon any one), 
but as his own opinion. Nevertheless he makes his opinion (as 
in ver. 40) very striking and worthy of consideration by adding, 
@¢ qAenuévog ind Kvpiov moTO¢ eivat, as having received mercy, etc. 
This mord¢ elvat, which Paul refers, not to himself, but to the com- 
passion of God, cannot mean, as Billroth explains, “to be a true 
servant of the Lord,” nor, as Augustine, “to be faithful in my voca- 
tion ;” neither sense has any direct reference to the context. It can# 
only mean, as Flatt correctly remarks, ‘‘ to be worthy of belief, 7. e., 
of confidence.” This is properly referred to the mention of his own 
judgment. But he was worthy of confidence, because he had the 
Spirit of God, which judges correctly all circumstances, and this is 
alluded to in ver. 40. But if the apostle here expresses thus gener- 
ally the thought, Kaddv dvOpadirw 76 obtwe elvat, it 1s good for a man 
to be thus, it is at the same time, apart from the consideration of the 
persecutions, especially to be remembered, that Paul believed the 
return of the Lord to be near at hand. The existing distress (¢veo- 
téoa dvayxn) is to him the “ birth-pangs of the Messiah” (nw7 *>34), 
with which is connected the revelation of the kingdom of God. 
(Comp. on x. 11.) But as this hope subsequently receded, when he 
no longer expected to be “clothed upon” (2 Cor. v.), but when he 
hoped to depart (Phil. i. 23; 2 Tim. iv. 6), his view of marriage 
must also have become modified, (In ver. 25 the expression 7ap0é- 
voc refers, as it frequently does, to both sexes, it is — dyapoc. 
Riickert thinks that it refers only to virgins, but this is completely 
contradicted by the dédecae yvvarni (ver. 27).—In ver. 26, the 67 
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Kaddov is a mere resumption of todro KaAéy to strengthen the thought. 
—On éveord¢ comp, at ili, 22, and Rom. viii. 88. ’Avdy«yq refers not 
merely to the persecutions, but also to the great events in nature ex- 
pected at the last day [compare on Matth. xxiv. 20, 21, 29], in short 
to the afflictions of the last period of time in their widest compass.) 

Vers. 27, 28.—In the clearest manner Paul guards against being 
misunderstood to represent marriage as a sin (which was probably 
taught in Corinth); but he openly declares that the unmarried 
would at that time lead an easier life, and his advice may accord- 
ingly be considered as intended to save them from trouble. (In verse 
27 2éAvoa must not be referred to the death of the wife ; it merely 
means “to be unmarried.”—In verse 28, the addition of 77 capki 
transfers the whole consequences of marriage to a lower sphere ; it 
prepares the way for want, anxiety, care in outward respects, but 
no afflictions in the spirit.) 

» Vers, 29-31.—The apostle enforces this good advice in the fol- 
lowing verses by a detailed description of the state of mind which 
the character of the times required. The heart must not be wholly 
given up to any earthly possession or affection : it must rather al- 
ways belong to God and the imperishable world, and a love of the 
future state. Without doubt Paul wrote these words in expectation 
of a near and approaching transformation of the fashion of this 
world, and the introduction of the aidy pé2Awy with the kingdom of 
God. If, however, this hope is not realized, the import of these 
words is by no means destroyed. (Compare the remarks on Matth. 
xxiv. 1.) The whole development of the church on earth is such ag 

sto demand a continual expectation of the coming of Christ, and 
such a state of mind in believers as is here described. The period 
of expectation is only extended by the mercy of God (2 Pet. iii. 9), 
but its character is not altered. (In ver, 29 the explanation of the 
words 6 xaspd¢ &. T. A., is not without difficulty. With respect first 
to the punctuation, the division after ovveoraAévoc, when éort must 
be supplied, is not suitable, because, according to this, rd Aourdv, 
which must then be taken adverbially, becomes somewhat laboured. 
The same objection applies to the division which Lachmann pro- 
poses, placing éoré before 76 Aovrév, besides which this transposition 
has not critically sufficient authority. The thought only becomes 
concise by placing the point, as Griesbach and others do, after éoré, 
and taking 76 Aovréy as subject, in the sensé “the rest [of this 
worldly cycle] is the severe, heavy time.” The article before xaipéc, 
thus acquires its full force, whilst it points to the great period of 
suffering before the Parousia known to all Christians. Then, with 
respect to the explanation, we had the word ovorédAw, Acts v. 6, in 
the signification “to lay out a corpse.” Here it is to be taken in 
the simplest meaning of the word, ‘‘to contract.” The participle, 
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therefore, might signify, “ short, of brief duration.” But the mean- 
ing, “‘anxious, heavy,” must be considered more appropriate. There 
is no well-authenticated passage to justify the use of ovvestadpévoc 
for “short.” On the contrary, in the classics, ovoroAj means di- 
rectly “anxiety, contraction of the heart.” ([Cic. Quest. Tusc. i. 
37; Lel.c.13.] In the same sense ovoréAAcoOa occurs in Ps, Ixxii. 
13, according to the translation of Symmachus.—The iva is to be 
understood teducéc¢ : this distress has the purpose, according to the 
intention of God, of freeing the soul from dependence on perishable 
things.—The words .&¢ pi éxovtes yvvaikac, as not having wives, are 
of course merely to be understood spiritually, keeping the spirit so 
free in its love to the creature as not to be impeded by this in the 
fulfilment of the highest duty, its relation to the kingdom of God.— 
Ver. 30. Not joy merely, but sorrow likewise is not to have domin- 
ion over the servant of God ; in God’s power he rules over all.— 
Katéyovtec is emphatic, as in a subsequent passage K aT a ypope- 
vot: the xaté is meant to indicate the false direction of the spirit, 
yielding itself up altogether—In ver. 31 oyfjua is facies externa ; 
the world itself does not perish at the dawning of the kingdom of 
God, but only its form. Not until after the kingdom of God follows 
the new heaven and the new earth. [Rev. xxi.1.] What perishes 
in the world is the sinful ; compare 1 John ii. 8 and 17.—Lachmann 
very appropriately connects with the preceding the 6éAw dé k. T. 2., 
the construction being made by the suppressed thought, ‘‘ You would 
therefore prepare for yourselves much distress if you should give 
yourselves up to the perishable things of this world.”) 

Vers. 32-34.—The following words are so strong, as in fact to in- 
cline one to the belief that the apostle gives an objective preference 
to celibacy, as the Romish church maintains.* But on this very 
account, that the words are so strongly expressed, the defenders of 
celibacy are themselves obliged to limit their meaning. If the words 
“he that marrieth careth for the things of the world, how he shall 
please his wife,” refer to marriage, in itself, it could be no sacrament ; 
it would directly destroy the possibility of a life devoted to God. The 
passage can therefore only be understood to mean that the apostle is 
describing the ordinary state of things, from the influence of which 
even the believer is frequently not exempt ; but by no means that a 
picture of marriage, or certainly of Christian marriage, is here given. 
In ver, 32 pepysray ig used in a good sense “ to manage zealously, to 
care for.’—Semler thinks falsely here only of deacons, as if “ the 
things of the Lord” were an allusion to their office. The general 
tenor of the command plainly contradicts this view.—There are va- 
rious different readings and punctuations of ver. 34, which are prob- 


* Compare the clever treatise by Papst on the theory of marriage, in the Journal for 
Philosophy and Catholic Theology, in the fifteenth and earlier numbers. Cologne, 1835. 
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ably only occasioned by wepépiorac, This word might be connected with 
the preceding one with the addition of kaé, so that the sense would 
be “and is divided ;” that is, serves two masters, God and the 
world ; or it might be referred to the following, with the meaning, 
“there is a difference between a wife and avirgin.” This last usual 
conception of the passage may deserve the preference. Lachmann, 
however, decides for the first, and reads, Kal 4) yuv7 7 dyapog Kal 7 
napbévoc 7) dyapoc, instead of the usual reading 7 yuv7 Kal 7 mapBEévoc * 
) dyapoc.) 

Ver. 35.—Paul again declares that his intention is not to lay 
down any law, but only to impart profitable advice, for their more 
easy devotion to the Lord, and for decorum. On account of the 
following doynuovely, 7d evoynuov can be understood only in the sense 
of befitting, honestas. But this appears to stigmatize marriage as 
inhonestum. The difficulty might be avoided, by referring todro 
not merely to the last-mentioned object, but to the contents of the 
whole chapter ; then 7d evoynuov would refer to an honourable mar- 
riage, which was spoken of in the beginning of the chapter, in con- 
trast with fornication, But in the first place tadta would in this 
case have been used, because more than one object is treated of ; 
again, the expression eimdpedpov TH xvpiw refers too decidedly to what 
has been just said ; and lastly, there is no conclusion—the question 
concerning married persons is still continued. We must therefore 
say, that, to be unwedded is not in itself an evoynuov, any more than 
to be married is in itself an doyquov, but only in so far as under the 
peculiar existing circumstances, the service of the Lord required 
this. Billroth understands Gpéyoc to mean a snare, but with this 
émuBaAdev does not accord. A snare, moreover, would imply some- 
thing secret, whereas everything here is open; it alludes only to 
something difficult. It is therefore better conceived as = Gdyoc, a 
yoke.—Instead of evrdpedpov the text. rec. reads evredcedpoy ; but 
the former reading, which Lachmann also adopts, has the authority 
of the Codd. in its favour. It is the neuter form of the adjective 
employed as substantive, and hence it is construed with the dative, 
It denotes “attachment, fast adherence.”—The drepiordotwe only 
strengthens the idea of the ed. It means, “without being drawn 
away by any relation.” The form is only found here in the New 
Testament. 

Vers. 36-38.—The reader will thus far have understood the 
apostle’s representation as relating in the question of marriage to the 
decision of the persons themselves interested ; but Paul, at the con- 
clusion of the enquiry, speaks of the father as deciding the marriage of 
his daughter. Weare not, perhaps, to understand the apostle as citing 
by way of example, merely one form in which a marriage is brought 
about or prevented ; but, after the ancient mode of conception, he 
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considers the question of marriage as entirely placed in the hands 
. Of the father, or of his representative. -We must confess that this 
state is a subordinate one, and the free self-decision of the betrothed 
parties, recognized by the parents, although rightly subjected to 
certain conditions, appears to be more befitting a mature age; but 
neither in his wisdom, does Paul convert the form, which was adapted 
to the relations of that period, into a rule for all ages. (In ver. 36, 
doxnuoveiv is to be taken in an active sense; ‘he who thinks that 
he behaveth uncomely towards his daughter.” The thought is to 
be explained from the point of view of the Jewish Christians, who 
regarded childlessness as the greatest earthly misfortune and the 
greatest. disgrace to the wife.—Ver. 37. Comp. on édpaioc 1 Cor. xv. 
58; Col. i. 23. The apostle refers to the steadfast conviction, that 
it is better to remain unmarried. Acaxgevdueroc, Rom. xiv, 23, forms 
the contrast.—In the words pu éxywy dvdykny x. Tt. 2, there appears 
to be an intimation that the father may also be in a certain measure 
bound by the will of the daughter. Still outward circumstances 
are undoubtedly primarily referred to. The view entertained gene- 
rally by the ancients, as still at the present day in the Hast, recog- 
nized no independence of the wife; this first resulted from the 
Christian-Germanic civilization.—In ver. 38, we need not suppose, 
with Billroth, that Paul intended first to oppose to the expression 
6 éxyapivuv Kadrde trovet merely Kat 6 uA éxyapiswr, but then corrected 
himself. The principle expressed here lay in the whole connexion 
But xeciooov moet can only be referred to peculiar relations of the 
time or certain persons.—For yapicw we find in Mark xi. 25, the 
form yapioxw, as also in Luke xx. 34, é«yapioxw stands for éxyapicw, 
which again occurs in Matth. xxiv. 38 ; Luke xvii. 27.) 

Vers. 39, 40.—In the last place, touching the second marriage 
of the woman,* Paul remarks, that in marrying a believer she need 
have no scruple ; but in the apostle’s opinion, she had better remain. 
unmarried, The addition of the words doxd dé Kdy@ mveipua Ocod 
évev, and, I think also, etc., to the expression ‘‘ according to my 
judgment,” plainly indicates a contrast to those who, as it were,, 
appropriated to themselves the Spirit, which naturally calls to mind 
the party of Christ. Since, however, the observation stands at the 
conclusion of the whole discussion, its allusion cannot be restricted 
to the last remark, but must be extended to the entire subject. In 
later times, moreover, a certain odium was attached in the church 
to a second marriage, traces of which occur as early as in 1 Tim, iui, 


* There seems to be no doubt entertained respecting the second marriage of the man, 
probably because in the case of widowers a new marriage was- generally of pressing im- 
portance, on account of the motherless children ; therefore the question here is only 
touching the woman. The pévov év kvpiw, moreover, must be regarded as:referring also 
to the man (2 Cor. vi. 14, 15). 

Vou, IV.—19 
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2,v. 9. Ministers of religion, therefore, could not be déyapor. 
(Contp. Binghami Origg. vol. i. p. 153.) From the last-mentioned 
work, iadood (vol. vi. p. 423), we see that, under certain circum- 
stances, digamt were excluded from the communion-table. (The 
whole passage has a detailed parallel in Rom. vii. 1, seq. From 
this passage, also, in some Codd. véu@ is added to S8era0; —Billroth, 
following Calvin) is of opinion, that by év xvpim more is intended 
than that the widow should merely marry a believer, namely, that 
she should make her choice and enter upon the marriage in a truly 
Christian spirit. But as @ 0éAe precedes, év xvpim can only refer 
primarily to the person marrying. It is self-evident, however, that, 
if faith be required in the person chosen, there must also be faith in 
the person choosing, for only faith recognizes faith—In ver. 40 
paxapwwrépa cannot refer to eternal blessedness, but to the expe- 
diency [ver. 35] of this life, in that the unmarried woman will be 
better off in the Kaipd¢g ovveoradpévoc [ver. 29] than the married 
woman. ) 


§ 8. CuristraAN Liperry. 
(viii. 1—xi. 1.) 


In this large section the apostle treats of the use of meats offered 
in sacrifice, participation in idolatrous festivities, and especially of 
Christian liberty and the manner of its exercise.* It appears that 
several members of the Corinthian church had proceeded to such 
lengths as not only to eat meat which had been offered in sacritice 
to idols, but actually to take part in some sacrificial festivities held 
in the heathin temple itself (viii. 10), It is possible that some of 
the immediate followers of Paul, or of Apollos, had fallen into this 
extreme, but it appears especially to have been the sect of Christ, 
whose Gibatit pride of knowledge (viii. 1-8), leading them to sup- 
pose themselves elevated above all sin, rendered them thus perfectly 
regardless of the weaker brethren. It was doubtless the Judaising 
followers of Peter, who received from such proceedings the greatest 
and certainly just offence. The apostle having first, in viii. 1-18, 
treated in general of the use of meats that had been offered in sacri- 
fice to idols, and directed attention to the offence likely to arise to 
the weaker brother by the exercise of false liberty therein, proceeds 
to shew, in his own example, how the Christian must, for the sake 
of his brother, employ with the utmost self-restraint, the liberty 
permitted Ap and then shews (x. 1-13) from the ered writings 
of the Old Peoteanaut) how severely God punishes the abuse of lib- 


* The passage Rom. xiv. 15 bears so close an affinity to the one before us, that we 
beg that its exposition may be compared with the present. 
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erty. He then returns to the Christian’s relation to heathen festi- 
vals, declaring that the believer cannot celebrate alike heathen and 
Christian sacrifice. But to avoid introducing into the church the 
narrow scruples of Judaism, he permits the use of meats offered to 
idols, if purchased in the market, and likewise sanctions the partici- 
pation in repasts given by the heathen in their own dwellings, and 
the free use of all meats served up on such occasions, provided it 
was not expressly declared that such had formed part of an idol 
sacrifice (x. 14—xi. 1). The apostle thus adjusts the claims of the 
freer and the stricter parties with the utmost impartiality and wisdom. 

Vers. 1-8.—Verse 1 is evidently resumed in verse 4, so that the 
intervening passage may be considered parenthetical. It is better to 
regard the parenthesis as commencing at the words dtu mdvte¢ yvdouv 
éxouev, because we all have knowledge, instead of 4 yvdo., as many 
others suppose. The words with which the apostle opens his discussion, 
and which are fully adduced in ver. 4, evidently convey an impression 
that they refer to the declarations of the Corinthians ; there is thus 
contained in the oidayev, we know, a recognition of their correctness, 
but also a slight reproof of their presumption. The words may be 
understood somewhat thus: ‘‘we know as well as you,” etc., and 
with this the context, ‘‘ because we all have knowledge,” is in exact 
accordance. It is impossible that this mévte¢ can be understood to 
apply to many or several individuals, or as Billroth thinks, only to 
one party, viz., that indicated by the passage in connexion ; it must 
include rather all Christians as such. To this exposition the words 
of ver. 7, dAW obm év rdauv 4 yrdo.c, but not in all is the knowledge, 
are but apparently opposed ; for a certain definite knowledge is 
there spoken of, for which reason the article is used, but here knowl- 
edge in general, and therefore the words of ver. 1 must express this 
idea, ‘‘for all men have a certain degree of knowledge,”* particu- 
larly every Christian must certainly know that there is only one 
true God, from its having been laid down as a fundamental doctrine 
in the Old Testament. In order to repress immediately in advance 
the over estimation of knowledge (yvéo:c) with which the sect of 
Christ were chargeable, the apostle contrasts it with love, upon 
which the 12th chapter affords a copious commentary. Self-denying 
love has nothing dazzling to allure its followers, for which reason 
also the Corinthians who inclined to the more external elements 
even of spiritual matters, had not devoted. themselves to it as 
to knowledge and other gifts of the Spirit ; nevertheless love is the 
loftiest, the most purely Divine element in man’s nature. The in- 
quiry into the nature of the yréou we defer to xii, 8 ; here it is suf- 
ficient to remark, that when separated and distinct from love, as 

* In Bengel’s Gnomon it is correctly stated: non addit articulum, nan nimiwm con- 
cedens. 
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here conceived, it indicates the too exclusive direction of the reflect- 
ive faculties towards Divine things, while love is characterized by 
the inclination of the will. (On the psychologically remarkable 
phenomenon of the separation of elements essentially united, comp. 
the Comm. on xiii. 1, and seq.) While, then, knowledge is selfish, 
it puffeth up, but love expands towards its neighbour, and forms 
him after its essential nature.* We here of course assume that the 
knowledge is a right knowledge ; even then it benefits neither the 
individual nor the mass unless attended by love. But the wisdom 
that is unaccompanied by love is often only apparent, attained by 
false paths, through speculations, the motive for which is conceit 
or curiosity ; then it is of course in a heightened degree pernicious ; 
but love, on the contrary, is from its very nature ever accompanied 
by a knowledge, often undeveloped, it is true, but nevertheless 
genuine, substantial ; knowledge may exist without love, but the 
latter never entirely without the former. The expression Jdoxet 
eldévat 1, thinketh he knoweth something, sufficiently indicates wis- 
dom which is only imaginary ; the purport of the form oddév &yvwxe 
Kaba dst yvdvat, knoweth nothing as he ought to know, however, is 
rather uncertain. The vanity of knowledge might be thereby signi- 
fied, but in this case the sentence appears somewhat tautological. It 
is better to refer the words to the erroneous means by which the ap- 
parent wisdom is attained, and with this accords the antithesis 
obtw¢ éyvwotat br’ abrod, is thus known by him, as it intimates the 
way to obtain true Divine knowledge. God is an unapproachable 
light : no created spirit can, by its own power, penetrate into him, 
or become possessed of his mysteries ; every attempt of the kind 
gives but an apparent knowledge. But God can certainly manifest 
himself in the soul that longs after true wisdom, and in this passive 
state create the true yvdous. The knowledge of God therefore pre- 
supposes the being known of him, as Bengel observes in the Gno- 
mon, the cognitio activa presupposes a cognitio passiva ; the soul 
is not impregnated with life from above, until God has drawn nigh. 
It cannot be doubted that, in expressing the relation of the soul to 
God, the image of a bride passed through the apostle’s mind, so 
that the y:vwoxery — 97> is significant both of knowledge and union. 
Billroth is of this opinion in the passages xiil. 12, and Gal. iv. 9, 
which likewise correctly bear this construction. Other expositions 
of the passage, as that defended after previous interpreters by Usteri, 

and according to which éyywora: signifies “‘ he is lovingly deknowwls 
edged by God, accepted as a child of God,” are sanctioned neither 
by the use of language nor by the connexion. Beza, Heidenreich, 
Pott, and Flatt explain y:ydoxeoba ‘to be instructed,” but this 


* Bengel is worthy of notice with respect to x. 23 ; scientia tantwm dicit, omnia mihi 
licent, amor addit, sed non omnia edificant. 
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cannot be philologically proved. (In ver. 2 the reading éyvwxévat 
instead of eldévax originated only in the idea that it was necessary 
to have a word in the text corresponding with yvéou. Lachmann 
has, however, received éyvwxévaz, The same scholar reads for 
ovdérw obdév éyvwxe only odtw éyvw, It is, nevertheless, difficult to 
perceive how, out of this simple reading,‘and sustained indeed by 
A.B.D.E.,should have arisen the usual reading, to which Griesbach 
justly gives the preference.) 

Vers. 4-6.—After this parenthesis the thread of the discourse is 
resumed from ver. 1, and the former and more general megi tév 
eidwAobitwv is more exactly defined by the mepi rij¢ Bpdoews. As a 
universal truth it is first stated as a universal sentiment of Christian 
consciousness that there is no eidwAov in the world, no other god but 
one. (See Jerem. ii. 11; 1 Sam. xii. 21, nh »>.) But it is striking 
that this sentence appears to be nullified by what follows, by the 
eimep iol Aeyouevor Ceol, if there are that are called gods, and worep 
eiol Oeoi ToAAoi, as there are many gods, with which the expressive 
GAN tiv eic Ocdc, but to ws one God, is connected, Paul cannot 
surely intend to say that for believers there exists one God, but for 
unbelievers many, when he had just before declared that there is 
no idol in the world. Add to this that in x. 20, the sacrificial festi- 
vals are represented as establishing a fellowship with demons, and 
this also plainly shews that in the apostle’s opinion idols were by 
no means a nullity. It has been attempted to remove this diffi- 
culty by taking ‘ there are that are called gods” as — to “are said 
to be god,” an explanation entirely ungrammatical. For even 
granting these words susceptible of this meaning, yet the worep elot 
in which Paul, with reference to such passages as Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 8, 
acknowledges the truth that there are many gods and many lords, 
is decidedly opposed to it. The Acydéuevor certainly signifies that 
they are falsely so called, and the “in heaven and on earth” which 
refers to the higher and inferior orders of mythological deities (viz., 
_ the celestial deities and their representative stars, likewise the 
strong ones of the earth, deified heroes, and kings), form an antith- 
esis with the ta mdvra (ver. 6) ; but their reality is not questioned ; 
they are, it is true, no real gods, 2. e., not uncreated, everlasting, 
self-existent beings ; they are created powers, creatures of the only 
true God whom Christians honour, who created all things, includ- 
ing the gods and lords themselves mentioned, but they are assur- 
edly not a nullity. Billroth’s interpretation of the passage cannot, 
therefore, be deemed perfectly satisfactory ; for although he cor- 
rectly acknowledges that the apostle views the heathen gods in the 
light of demons (see further, on x. 20), he does not solve the appa- 
rent contradiction between “no idol in the world,” and “‘ there are 
gods many,” the difficulty being increased by the “what do I then 
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say ? that an idol is anything ?” (7é obv dnue ; bre eldwdAdy te éori ;) 
of ch.x.19. But this contradiction is perfectly removed, if we 
strictly distinguish between eldwAov and Oed¢ or Kviptoc.* The 
former expression indicates the creations of fancy, as devised by the 
mythographers, and propagated among the people. Such definitely 
characterized beings as Jupiter, Mars, Venus, under recognized 
forms, and with certain attributes, were really not to be found i 
rerum natura, but only in the human imagination, from whence 
the representation was transferred to stone, brass, or wood. At the 
foundation of these creations were real potencies, powers which 
excited the senses,t and were prejudicial to the development of a 
nobler life in man. This is signified by the apostle in the passage 
‘just as there are gods many.” Paul thus fully expresses both 
sides of this important position, it being necessary to confute the 
reality of the mythological beings in order to set free the heathen 
from their old ideas; and yet no less important to prove that in 
idol worship real powers of sin were active, in order to combat a 
false indifference regarding it—vVer. 6 demands a closer investiga- 
tion, Usteri and Billroth having already correctly discerned in it 
the element of the doctrine of the Trinity. It is evident that the 
“one God, the Father,” and ‘one Lord Jesus Christ” (cic Oed¢ 6 
matip, Eig KieLog "Inoov¢ Xproréc), form a parallel with the before- 
mentioned “‘many gods” (Oot ToAAot, Kipior ToAAOL, Oeoic év olpavd | 
kai énd yijc). The heathen possessed but vague notions of the Di- 
vine Being and dominion, which is only realised in absolute perfec- 
tion in God and Christ, whom the Father hath placed as Lord over 
all things. (1 Cor. xv. 25.) The true God hath also alone the 
prerogative to create. The inferior powers may perhaps change 
that which is created, but can produce nothing save in the power 
of God. The force of the prepositions é, dud, eic, in such a con- 
nexion has already been considered at Rom. xi. 36. The Father is 
here represented as the origin and end of all things ; «i¢ indicates 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, who reconducts all to its source. 
It might indeed surprise us that here the language is “we are to 
him,” while in Rom. xi. 36, we have “all things ;” but the differ- 
ence is only apparent ; for, if the church is destined to receive into 

* Nitzsch (Stud. Jahrg. 1828, Part iv.note) endeavours to reconcile the apparent con- 
tradiction by saying “as expected helpers, and dAséixaxor, they are nothing ;” but to the 
help expected from idols there is positively no allusion. 

+ Notwithstanding the abundant declarations in the Old Testament that idols are 
nothing (Is. x]. 19, xli. 6, xliv. 6, xlvi. 6; Jerem. ii, 11, 26, seq., x. 8, seq.), passages are 
nevertheless to be found acknowledging their reality. Sée especially the remarkable 
passage Deut. iv. 19, where it says, God has assigned all nations to certain stars as to 
leading potencies; and also Deut. xxxii. 8, according to the LXX.—In the New Testa- 
ment the apostle’s thought is best expressed in Acts xvii. 29, ob« detAouev voutlew ypvod 
% dpyvpy % ALO~ yapdypare réxvnc Kat evOvpjoewe uvOporov, Td Ostov eivat éuotov, which, 
it will be perceived, by no means affirms that the OeZov is nothing. 
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herself all men, and a restorative influence, proceeding from her 
reacts even on the lower creation*(see on Rom. viii. 19, seq.), then 
believers are “all things.” At the close of the verse, in describing 
the agency of the Son, after the “through whom are all things” (d” 
ob ta tdyra) is still specially added “and we through him” («at 
jetg dv adtod), It will be readily comprehended that transcribers 
might imagine 6’ airdév preferable, since the *etc is already implied 
in the rdvra, But this originates in pure misconception of the 
words, for the 0’ od ta 7dvra refers especially to the creation (see on 
John i. 3), but xa music dv’ adtod to the new birth which is conceived 
as a second creation. Some later Codices also here make mention 
of the Holy Spirit and his attributes. But though the apostle 
might doubtless have here mentioned also the third person, yet as 
we may more easily suppose the passage supplying the apparent 
omissions to have been inserted than to have fallen out, the shorter 
reading must be viewed as the original one. 

Ver. 7.—This definite perception, however (see on ver. 1), how 
form and power stand related in idol-worship, had not yet dawned 
upon all the individuals composing the then existing church (which 
seems to intimate that, under progressive development, this recogni- 
tion should become universal); for this reason the weaker brethren 
were to be considered, because, upon the principle that ‘‘ whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin,” they would pollute their conscience by a proceed- 
‘ing which another might pursue without detriment. (See on Rom. 
xiv. 23.) Very good Codices read ovvn6cia for ovverdjoet, and I might, 
with Lachmann, prefer this reading, since the use of the same word 
in two significations in one sentence always presents a difficulty, if 
precisely this did not render it probable that the ovveidnou once ex- 
pressed had been changed into a word apparently more suitable. 

Vers. 8, 9.—As then eating, or abstaining from so doing, can pos- 
sess no meaning as regards spiritual life, or in relation to the Al- 
mighty, the exercise of Christian liberty in such things must be 
connected with consideration towards the weak. (In ver. 8 it would 
be very easy to substitute the more usual ovviornor for tapiorgor, but 
for that very reason the latter is preferable. Lachmann has accepted 
the reading rapaorijoe:. Iapiornut td tee signifies properly, “I 
present some person, e¢. g., to a prince,” including of course the idea 
of recommendation.—The context shews that mepiooevery, like vore- 
getv, refers only to spiritual objects, to grow or to decline in the new 
life. Probably these words have reference to declarations of the 
Corinthians intimating the wish to defend their liberty.—In ver. 9 
Lachmann has preferred dofevéow to the general reading doGevoi- 
ov, but the adjective form is probably chosen because it occurs in 
ver. 10. 

Vers, 10, 11.—Paul intentionally selects a very conspicuous abuse 
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of Christian freedom, viz., participation in sacrificial festivals in the 
temple itself, in order to exhilfit the evil consequences of such 
proceedings ; and such cases must have really taken place, other- 
wise the argument would lose its force. And if in this passage it 
might seem that Paul did not reprove such participation in it- 
self, but only on account of the consequences in regard to the weak, 
it will be seen in x. 14, seq., that he declares such participation 
in itself unlawful. (In ver. 10, eidwAcioy is a sanctuary which 
contains an image of its deity, in contradistinction to lesser sanctu- 
aries without images, or simply sacred enclosures. To individual 
deities the forms Baxyetov, Lepareiov are also applied—The use of 
oixodouetv in this passage has, as Wetstein and Semler have already 
correctly stated, something ironical. The conscience of the weak 
is built up, as it were, not through the power of the Holy Spirit, 
but by human means, through respect for personalities ; for in the 
apposition ‘“‘ who hast knowledge” lies the intimation that the weak 
Christian brother, acknowledging the brother who claims liberty as 
more advanced than himself, is thereby misled to imitating what he 
does.—In ver 11 Lachmann reads dr6Advta év for dtodeira: éxi; but 
the future is more appropriate, signifying that not one isolated deed, 
such as related, occasions the loss of salvation, though it may ulti- 
mately be its consequence if the weak brother by perseverance in 
such conduct gradually loses his foundation of faith. [Compare the 
parallel passage Rom. xiv. 15.] Properly speaking, it is not knowl- 
edge itself which exercises an injurious effect upon the brother, but 
the wrong use of it; but Paul chose the more energetic expression 
in order to draw the Corinthians from their over-estimation of 
worldly wisdom.—See Winer’s Gr. § 48, c. concerning the ¢7é used 
here.—The phrase 6” bv Xpuoré¢ dréOave, for whom Christ died, ex- 
presses the value which even the weakest soul possesses in the sight 
of God. Avé seldom stands as found here ; t7ép or dyré is more gen- 
eral. See on Matth. xx. 28; Rom. v. 15.) 

Vers. 12, 13.—Under such circumstances it is plainly the duty of 
those in a higher position to act with reference to the weaker brethren 
in order to avoid offence ; and in placing limits to their freedom it 
is better that they restrain too much than too little. This idea is 
also expressed by Paulin Rom, xiv. 21. (In ver. 12 térrew implies 
“to wound,”—NSins against the brethren are sins against Christ him- 
self, because they are his members. [See vi. 15.]—The od py ddyw 
kpéa eic tov aldva, I will not eat, etc., of ver. 13, is an intentional 
hyperbolical expression for the highest degree of self-denial in such 
things. It ought not therefore to be rendered by “ for life,” although 
from the nature of the case, it can mean nothing more. That there 
were in Corinth, as in Rome [see on Rom. xiv. 1], persons who 
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deemed the eating of flesh in general as sin, is not in the slightest 
degree intimated.) y 

Chap. ix. 1.—In order to present clearly to the Corinthians a 
self-denial of freedom lawful in itself, from Christian love, the apos- 
tle offers himself and his procedure as a pattern and example. We 
must nevertheless confess that if this alone had been Paul’s intention, 
first, the passage might have been considerably curtailed, and next 
the subject would have continued uninterruptedly (viii. 1) from this 
point, instead of having much that was irrelevant interwoven with 
it. This can only be explained by the fact that Paul, without let- 
ting fall the principal theme to which he returns in x. 14, takes oc- 
casion in describing his procedure as an example for all (xi. 1) to 
defend himself on those points which had been made objects of attack 
by the adverse parties in Corinth. The apostle seems to have started 
from this point that the liberal party of Christ asserted as a duty 
their exemption from law. In this view they might have affirmed 
that meat offered to idols must be eaten, perhaps even in the tem- 
ple, in order to prove the nothingness of the idols. To this extreme 
the apostle opposes the true liberty which upon necessary occasions 
can refrain from the use of what in itself is permitted, This liberty 
Paul claims for himself, and defends at the same time his apostolic 
dignity, which the antagonist party appear to have attacked, upon 
the ground that he had not dared to lay claim, as the other apostles 
had done, to a subsistence from the church, But as it is more likely 
that such imputations and suspicions circulated secretly than that 
they were openly spoken, the apostle justifies himself only in an in- 
direct manner. At the time the second epistle was written his oppo- 
nents had proceeded to far greater lengths, and for this reason Paul 
opposes them in it without disguise. (2 Cor. x.) 

Ver. 1—The received reading which places first ob« eiui dméorodog 
could originate only in the view that Paul was passing to something 
entirely different. The sentence ov eiyi éAedOepoc, which connects 
itself immediately with the preceding subject, comes first in order, as 
Griesbach and also Lachmann have acknowledged. The meaning of 
the words would then be this, ‘‘Or should I, who observe such self- 
denying conduct, not be free?” The glance at his opponents, who 
might have made such an observation, brings immediately to his 
mind the chief idea, ‘‘ Am I not a real apostle ? have I not seen the 
Lord ?” and, in order to apply directly the refutation, he adds what 
his enemies themselves could not deny, ‘‘ Are ye not as it were my 
work in the Lord ? have I not likewise founded the church in 
Corinth ?” It will be seen that by means of these questions the repre- 
sentations had already acquired a more general direction, which Paul 
could prosecute at his pleasure, leaving him likewise at liberty to re- 
turn when he would, to the subject upon which he had already treated, 
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the use of meat which had been offered toidols. As to “ his having 
seen Jesus Christ,” Neander and Billroth have long since made it 
clear that he can be speaking neither of an acquaintance with Christ 
during his earthly sojourn, nor of a mere knowledge of his doctrine, 
nor of any other appearances of Christ, but only of the decisive 
event which took place at Damascus (Acts ix. 1; 1 Cor. xv. 8); for 
this fact alone stands in that direct connexion with the apostolic 
dignity of Paul to which this sentence seems to direct attention. 
But it is highly probable that these words arose from the accusation 
of the Corinthian antagonists that Paul was no real apostle, he had 
certainly not seen the Lord. In the mouth of his adversaries this 
would mean to be sure that he had not sojourned three years with 
Christ as the Twelve had, and this Paul could not affirm respecting 
himself, even though he might (see on 2 Cor. v. 16) have seen Jesus 
again and again ; .but his vision of the glorified Redeemer and his 
mighty influence upon him, richly compensated for this deficiency. 

Vers. 2, 3—In full consciousness of the Divine power through 
which he had laid the foundation of the Corinthian church, he names 
the Corinthians themselves a seal, a solemn confirmation of his apos- 
tolic office, nay, his written defence against all opponents. (The «i 
GAroug x. t. 2. of ver. 2 is to be understood, “‘If I am not esteemed 
such to others, am no apostle unto others, I am surely so to you.” 
On «i od see Winer’s Gr., § 55, 2. For odpayic, see Rom. iv. 11. In 
ver. 3, droAoyia as well as dvaxpivery are borrowed from the language 
of the law.) 

Vers, 4-6.—The apostle now adduces three points in which he 
exhibits the freedom which belongs to him, and the wise use of which 
he is about to portray; first in the use of meats, next in reference to 
marriage, and lastly, in reference to his acceptance or non-acceptance 
of support from the church. It is precisely on the latter point that 
he enlarges most amply, because, as has been already stated, the ad- 
versaries employed it in order to represent Paul as uncertain with 
reference to his apostolic prerogative. The ¢ayeiv kat meiv, “to eat 
and drink,” refers at all events back to chap. viil., so that the sense 
is, “ Have I not surely also the freedom which ye claim for your- 
selves ?” at the same time the contrary idea is also conveyed in it, 
“Am I not also at liberty not to eat, if I will ?” Biliroth, however, 
justly remarks, that the general expression extends much further, 
and refers not merely to the before-mentioned discussion concerning 
meats offered to idols, but generally to the Jewish laws relating to 
food. See ix. 20. But what gave occasion to the apostle to men- 
tion marriage ? The remonstrance is surely not without occasion, 
for Paul quotes the example of the apostles. As Cephas is particu- 
larly named, and mention is made of the brethren of the Lord, in- 
cluding James of course, we might suppose the occasion to be fur- 
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nished by the followers of Peter. The Judaising Christians had, as 
is shewn by the Clementine homilies, and Epiphanius’ account of 
the Ebionites (see Neander, vol. i. p. 309), the idea, that it was the 
duty of every one to marry ; we may therefore. suppose that the 
apostle had been reproached for his celibacy, and was desirous of 
defending it. This might seem to favour the hypothesis of Storr, 
who would consider the mention of our Lord’s brethren as a proof 
that the sect of Christ were adherents of James, and thus allied to 
those of Peter. (On this, see the Introd. § 1.) But in this case 
the words must run otherwise! The pz ovk éyouey é&ovoiay dderiy 
yvvaika tepidyetv can only be translated, “‘ Can I not likewise as the 
other apostles take with me a sister, 2. ¢., a Christian woman, as my 
wife ?” or, in other words, must I then continue unmarried ? May I 
not be so from free choice ? Even his liberty in this particular must 
have been contested! This were an indication of extravagant ideas 
as to the value of celibacy, and perfectly consistent with the idea 
which seems, from vii. 8, seq., to have been current in Corinth, that 
marriage was objectionable (1 Tim, iv. 3). A thing of this sort 
must by no means be considered confined to the Gentile Christians; 
the mention of Peter and James points sufficiently clearly to the 
Jewish Christians, among whom ascetic principles were not unusual, 
as Rom. xiv. 15 shews, and the example of the Hssenes and Thera-~ 
peute. (In ver. 5 Aorrol dréorodn, the REST of the apostles, 
is said to intimate clearly that he, Paul, is himself also an apostle, 
—Concerning ddeAgoi tod kvpiov, see on Matth. xiii. 55, As they are 
here clearly distinguished from the apostles, and no passage speaks 
of two kinds of brethren of our Lord [brothers proper, and cousins], 
it is evident that none of them were among the Twelve. [See on 
John vii.5 ; Actsi,14; 1 Cor. xv.7.] But as two of the cousins bore 
the same names as the brethren of Jesus, quoted Matth. xiii. 55, it 
is most probable that the four ddeAdoi, are cousins of our Saviour, 
sons of Cleopas and Maria, the sister of Mary. See further the 
Introd. to the Epistle of James.—Concerning the marriage of Peter 
comp. the observations on Matth, viii. 14.*—Vers. 6 shews that Bar- 
nabas, in a similar manner to the apostle Paul, must have maintained 
himself by the labour of his hands, and have been attacked upon 
the self-same grounds: and the mention here made of this early 
fellow-labourer of Paul, seems to point to a fresh connexion of the 
apostle with him. See the remarks on Acts xv. 39.—The form of 
expression, 7} wévog éy® Kat BapvdGag obt éyouev é&ovoiav tod py épyd- 


* It is remarkable that Tertullian (de Monog. c. 8), will not allow this passage to refer 
to the wives of the apostles, but to women who accompanied them ministering unto 
them of their substance, as our Lord is described to have been attended in Luke viii, 
3. This explanation has been adopted by the Roman Catholic Church in defence of 


celibacy. 
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Seca, is ironical, and means: labour is not surely commanded to us 
alone! This refers to the fact that the antagonists had asserted 
that he possessed no right to be maintained by the church, not being 
a legitimate apostle. Sometimes they reversed the accusation, and 
required that Paul should not distinguish himself by anything ex- 
clusive, but should allow himself to receive support from the church 
community, as did all the other teachers of the gospel. [See ver. 
15, and 2 Cor. xi. 7, seq.]| The apostle nevertheless on this head 
defends his individual liberty, while he presses it upon no one as law, 
in the same degree as he reserves to the teacher the right to demand 
a subsistence if necessary.) 

Vers. 7, 8.-—Paul in what follows discusses at length the right 
of preachers of the gospel to receive from the church a provision for 
their bodily wants, but states in ver. 12, and seq. that he has not 
judged it expedient to avail himself of this privilege, disclaiming 
any inference aftecting his apostolic calling as the consequence of 
this forbearance. This proceeding of the apostle has been already 
brought under notice in Acts xviii. 2, when, upon the occasion of 
his residing in Corinth (to which the accusations of his adversaries 
refer), he worked with Aquila and Priscilla. To this passage we 
must accord some further degree of notice, as the pertinacity is re- 
markable with which Paul insists upon carrying out his principle of 
maintaining himself by the labour of his own hands. According to 
Acts xx, 33, seq., at first he might have been influenced by an anxiety 
lest any should believe that he availed bimself of the preaching of 
the gospel to enrich himself; bat where, on the other hand, this 
course was made the precise subject of accusation against him as in 
Corinth, one might think it had been better for the apostle simply 
to accept support, as the other apostles had done. He must neces- 
sarily expend much time in labour which had been better employed 
in his spiritual calling. It has been already remarked on Acts xviii. 
2, that a self-eaercise was aimed at in it; Paul wished thereby to 
mortify the flesh ; it belonged to the keeping under of his body 
(OT wmdgevv 75 oSua), which, according to ix. 27, he considered necessary 
for himself. Again, 2 Thess. iii. 6, seq., is very instructive on this 
head. Paul there warns his readers against idleness, and continues 
to say that he has employed his hands in gaining his own livelihood 
in order to give them an example. This latter point is left here 
untouched.—It is then proved from soldiers, vine-dressers, and shep- 
herds, who all live by their occupation, that the preacher of the 208+ 
pel also may and should live by his calling. (In ver. 7 Lachmann 
has preferred the reading tdv kaprév to é tod kaorrov and the internal 
evidence is in its favour ; for the ém is likely to be derived from the 
éx tov ydAaxtoc following, so as to make both members agree,—In 
ver. 8, with Lachmann and Billroth only a comma should stand after 
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Aaavd, though then indeed the reading od Aéye: cannot be the correct 
one. For this Griesbach has already substituted 7} odyi, and odyé 
even might be omitted, as in ver. 10, for u# governs the whole sen- 
tence. The law forms so far a contrast with xatd dvOpw7ov, as it con- 
tains the Divine will) 

Vers. 9-11.—It appears striking that to prove how even the law 
recognizes the principle under consideration, so remote a passage as 
Deut xxv. 4, should be quoted, as the apostle in ver. 13 points to a 
fact far more directly pertinent. Paul seems however intentionally 
to have chosen this proof in order to give more emphasis to his ar- 
gument. The sense is this: if the holy Scriptures adjudge even to 
the beast the requisite food in return for his labour, how much more 
shall this be observed in relation to men. In the “ doth God care 
for oxen,” etc., by no means lies the idea that God does not provide 
for the beasts ; but, as the 6’ jude éypddn which follows shews, it 
only asserts that the ordinances of the law relating to animals have 
also a reference to man, and were written for his good, and that con- 
sequently what is valid as regards animals admits of application in 
increased potency to the human race. The passage 1 Tim. v. 18 is 
treated in the same manner. (In ver. 9 ¢iudw = knudw, from pide, 
capistrum, to close the mouth with a muzzle. It occurs figuratively 
in Matth. xxii. 12.—AAodw, properly to beat, stamp, thence beat out 
the corn, 7. ¢., thresh, which, as is well-known, is performed in the 
East either by means of oxen or threshing-carts.—In ver, 10 the in- 
terpunctuation ‘must with Lachmann be so restored, as to put a 
comma after 0e6, and thus make the whole form only one question. 
With rdvrw¢ Aéyer, supply 7 yead# as subject.—Concerning the her- 
meneutic principle sv’ judas éypddy see the observations on Rom. iv. 
23.—Lachmann has decided in favour of the reading received by 
Griesbach, in opposition to the text. rec. which reads rij¢ éAmidoc 
abtot petévery én’ édridt, Ploughing and threshing stand for hus- 
bandry in general ; this entire pursuit has significance and aim only 
in the presupposed hope of participating in the produce ; this hope 
therefore may not be deceived. The rod perévery belongs indifferently 
to both parallel divisions of the verse. Spiritual sowing and reaping 
are thus paralleled, and in such a manner that again the reasoning 
is a minori ad majus, “ If we impart to you that which is great, we 
may certainly lay claim to that which is of less value, and especially 
we, through whom the faith has been planted among you.” The 
expression capxixd has here certainly the signification “ that which 
is necessary to the support of life,” although with the accessory idea 
of that which is subordinate. The dAdo: looks naturally back to vers, 
5, 6.—The 12th verse should properly commence with dAdd : since 
it is there stated for what:reason Paul does not lay claim to this his 
acknowledged right.) 
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Vers, 12-14.—To the observation, that he abstained from the 
exercise of the right belonging to him, Paul adds that he wished to 
give no offence to the gospel of Christ. This can, in agreement with 
Acts xx, 33, seq., only be understood that he did not wish the gos- 
pel to be regarded as a means of worldly gain. Yet unwilling for a 
moment to sanction the supposition that this was wrongly done by 
the other teachers who made use of their lawful claim on the 
churches, he adduces in addition the parallel of the priesthood of 
the Old Testament, as a proof that the acceptance of maintenance 
by the preachers of the gospel was not unbecoming, and observes that 
living by the gospel was appointed to his followers in the words of our 
Lord himself, (Matth. x. 10; Luke x. 8.) The apostle manifestly 
here utters a sentiment equally applicable in all times, so that there 
is nothing opposed to the gospel in the payment of the clergy (by 
the end of the second century appear definite salaries [divistones 
mensurne Cypr. epist. 89. (34)] and fees [ fratres sportulantes Tert. 
apol. c. 39, Bingham origg. vol. ii. p. 261, seq.]); indeed the men- 
tion of lepé and of Ovacaotipiov might be employed in the defence 
of confessor’s fees, which in recent times appear almost universally 
offensive. However we must certainly say, that if Paul was referring 
especially to the offerings at the communion, offerings which from 
circumstances very early became customary, he had in view a condi- 
tion of the church in which the spirit of love united both rulers and 
congregation, But when this spirit is wanting, and the gifts are 
bestowed reluctantly, then indeed they are of evil. -(In ver. 12 the 
Tig bay éovotac is to be understood: “of the right in you,” and 
not ‘‘ of the right which ye possess.” The alteration to juév which 
Riickert himself approves, is quite unnecessary. Besides this, we 
may perceive in the mdévta oréyouey that the apostle, as might have 
been expected, found it very difficult to carry out his principle, and 
indeed with his numerous employments [2 Oor. xi. 28] it is diffi- 
cult to imagine how he could reduce it to practice at all. Though, 
meanwhile, he (at least in Corinth) worked with his intimate friend 
Aquila, itis probable that in the literal sense Paul did not earn his 
entire livelihood.—Upon the éo6ievv é« tod lepod, eating from the tem- 
ple, see Ley. vii. 7, 14; Deut. xviii. 1, seq. The priest received a 
portion of certain sacrifices. Hating from the temple means, re- 
ceiving subsistence from the temple.—In ver. 138, Lachmann has 
preferred mapedpevovtes to mpooedpevovtec: the signification of both 
forms is the same. Hesychius explains it by oyoAdgev, to have 
leisure for something, 2. e., to pursue some occupation, to labour at 
something. In3 Mace. iv. 15, the substantive mposedpia is found.— 
XvpuuepiceoOae is also found only in this passage ; it means “‘ to divide 
among themselves,” so that the distributors themselves obtain a por- 
tion, Thus in the Old Testament the sacrifice was divided between 
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the altar and the priests ; the priests also ate the shew-bread after — 
they had ministered to the Lord, and in the ancient church, accord- 
ing to the same principle, a portion of the oblations fell to the 
priesthood.) y 

Vers, 15-17.—Paul, however, by this representation, by no means 
desires that for the future his subsistence should be provided for 
him ; his own labour is to him a glory which he will not suffer to be 
taken from him. The annunciation of the gospel, he says, is a duty 
imposed on him, but on the manner of this, on his willing self- 
sacrificing application to it depended his reward. In this lies the 
expression of a high moral feeling. Man can do whatever he per- 
ceives it is the will of God he should perform, but with internal re- 
luctance, with a resisting heart ; and he has his reward accordingly. 
But he who in cheerful mind does more than is needful, secures to 
himself an especial gain. The following passage, which describes 
what kind of reward he hoped, proves how remote was the apos- 
tle’s idea from justification by works, or desire of gain. It is of 
course therefore understood that the ‘‘ doing more than is necessary” 
cannot be construed into a capability of opera supererogatoria. In 
the command to love God above all things, is of course comprehended 
the injunction to do all that we acknowledge to be God’s will will- 
ingly (éxév), not unwillingly (d«wv), Yet a command may be more or 
less perfectly fulfilled according to human modes of conception, 
wherein indeed it follows that an imperfect fulfilment is in the sight 
of God equivalent to none at all. In reading this passage, an im- 
pression of exaggeration always remains. The words “ it were better 
for me to die,” seem to be hyperbolical, or if this glorying in not 
being chargeable was so significant, Paul should never have accepted 
the slightest assistance, which, according to Phil. iv. 15, 16, he ap- 
pears to have done ; and then the other apostles might properly have 
followed the same course, for there is no foundation for believing 
that Paul alone had such a dispensation. To this may be added, 
that true humility requires what is offered in love to be accepted ; 
the language here seems to border on self-righteous pride. Some- 
thing similar is found in the history of Abraham, Gen. xiv. 22, 23. 
But all such doubts and suppositions vanish if we consider that the 
glorying which Paul estimates so highly, is not a glorying before 
men, but in the sight of God ; these words therefore only express 
the apostle’s sincere love to God ; he would rather die than in the 
slightest degree offend him, or do the slightest particle less than he 
knows to be in his power. In ver. 15, ottw yévytat, that tt be thus 
done, implies support from the church. The clause 7) 76 xavynud pov 
iva t1¢ Keviog bears the character of an anacoluthon. First, an in- 
finitive was probably to follow, but in the earnestness of discourse 
Paul continues with iva, involving, as it were, the threat, I will not 
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suffer that, etc. “Iva has evidently here, as in ver. 18, a weakened 
signification. The reading received by Lachmann, and sanctioned 
by Billroth, caddv ydp por paddov drobaveiv, 7 TO Kavynud pov ovdeic 
kevooet, by no means removes the difficulty, for xavyjud pov neces- 
sarily requires something to be supplied, as e. g., “ to allow myself 
to be despised.” Further, it has only B and D in its favour, and the 
original reading in D was different. Seeing then that other Codd. 
differ again in these words, this reading must decidedly yield to the 
common one.—Ver. 16, dvdyxn, refers to Christ’s commission [see 
Acts xxii. 21, xxvi. 16], signifying thus a moral necessity —Ver. 17 
resumes with ydo the subject of ver. 15, giving ver. 16 the nature of 
a parenthesis. Upon the meaning of po6dv éyw, see further on ver. 
23, and on oikovouia at iv. 1. The same is found in Col. i. 25, Else- 
where olxovoyia signifies the plan of salvation itself, Eph. i. 10, iii. 2, 
9.—Upon the well-known construction of the passive with the accu- 
sative consult Winer’s Gram. § 32, 5.) 

Vers. 18-23.—Rich as Paul’s epistles are in passages expressing 
the purest love, there is scarcely one in which the apostle’s purity of 
feeling shines so pre-eminently as in this. In perfect disinterested love 
he claims for reward the permission only to live in the hardest self- 
denial as a servant. He adapts himself in self-sacrificing love to the 
peculiarities of each, in order to win them to their salvation. This 
incomparable passage breathes the beneficent spirit of Rom. ix. 8, 
without the hyperbolical form in which it is there expressed. It is 
easy to understand how this proceeding of the apostle’s, to be a Jew 
to the Jew, etc., would be very difficult of comprehension to those 
of less matured and elevated views. Its exercise required in fact, 
perfect purity and sincerity of feeling, otherwise it would be easy 
to confound more indifferent with essential points, and to be be- 
trayed into a false indulgence. It is of course unnecessary to ex- 
plain that the compliance which the apostle here so earnestly re- 
commends has no reference to positive errors, but only concerns 
Adiaphora. According to the same principle of freedom we see the 
Redeemer himself acting, Finally, the “lovdaioig w¢ "lovdaioc, iva 
Iovdaiove epdjow, to the Jews as a Jew, etc., involves no contradic- 
tion to the arrangement treated of at Gal. ii. 9 ; for this does not 
affirm that Paul would convert no Jew, the other apostles no Gen- 
tile, but that they desired to settle the theatre of their labours among 
Gentiles or Jews ; and even this was subsequently modified, since 
Peter visited Rome and John Ephesus. (Ver. 18, on the fut. with iva 
comp. Winer’s Gr. § 41, 6, 1—’Addravoc, without reward, with refer- 
ence to Christ’s command, Matth. x. 8. In the New Testament it does 
not again occur. According to the before-mentioned deduction of 
the apostle, the el¢ t6 7) kataxejocoOat, in order not to abuse, intimates 
merely that it would be an abuse im him, because the Spirit had re- 
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vealed this knowledge to him, but not in all preachers.—In ver. 19 
éx mavtwy must be considered masculine, independent of any one, 
answerable only to Christ. The article before mAeiovac points to 
those called to salvation, appointed to it of God. Riickert erro- 
neously takes it as synonymous with mAéciorou.—In ver. 20-23 the 
distinction between the four classes there enumerated is not easy. 
It is best to regard the Jews and the dvouor, 7. e., Gentiles, as the 
leading contrasts, and the of t7d véuov, those under law, as a modifi- 
cation of the Gentiles. By the dvouoc cannot be meant one who 
acknowledged absolutely no law ; such an one would be designated 
doeBic, impious, but merely one to whom the Mosaic ceremonial was 
unknown. But to avoid any misunderstanding of this expression, 
Paul adds p7 Sy dvowoc Ged GAN’ Evvoyoc Xprots, not being without law 
to God, etc. [where Lachmann has substituted the genitive for the 
dative, which appears to me preferable, because here dvowoc and 
évvouoc are used substantively]; to be loosed from the law of the 
Old Testament, is to be bound by the law of Christ. Now if, ac- 
cording to the principle laid down, the doeveic, weak, are Gentiles 
who manifested a certain degree of strictness in their lives, as there 
are in Rom. xiv. 1, seq., such Christians described among the Gen- 
tiles ; the of id vduov, those under law, must be those who, without 
being actual Jews, have nevertheless taken upon themselves the 
yoke of the law, consequently proselytes. Between proselytes of 
the gate and those of righteousness no distinction is here made, 
But Jewish Christians cannot (as Billroth would maintain) here be 
meant, since they have yet to be gained over ; he indeed considers 
that wepdjow might signify the passing from Judaizing Christianity 
to that preached by Paul; but in opposition to this is the analogy 
in the three other passages and the owow in ver. 22. Paul means to 
say that to those who were without the pale of Christianity, he 
yielded in matters of secondary importance, but after their conver- 
sion he naturally sought to render them in all things consistent with 
their profession ; bit. of any adhesion to the pes principles of 
Judaism or heathenism there is not the slightest intimation, as the 
epistle to the Galatians proves——lIn ver. 22 the article batho névra. 
is certainly genuine, and refers to what precedes, “all this have I 
become to all ;” and évrtac is evidently an alteration of the genuine 
mdvrwe Tide, t.e., out of every category to save some, of course only 
through the power of Christ. Paul does not contemplate gaining 
all, withoue exception, but only those ordained to everlasting life.— 
In ver, 23 critical authorities decidedly favour rdévra instead of TOUTO, 

—XvyKoivwvd¢ adtod marks not alone participation in the extension 
of the gospel, as Billroth thinks, but in all its blessings. Paul 
would participate in the publication, if he preached unwillingly ;. 
but he includes within it an earnest self-denial, in his course of pro- 
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ceeding, in order not to be a reprobate [ddd«moc, ver. 27]. It is 
only as thus taken that the following stands in strict connexion with 
that which precedes. This by no means comes into collision with the 
doctrine of justification by faith, for all that Paul here enumerates 
is likewise the fruit of faith. The apostle simply contrasts a state of 
devotedness in self-denial, a building with gold,*silver, and precious 
stones, with the negligence of the indifferent ; and only to the for- 
mer is the promise made of perfect participation in the gospel, 7. e., 
the kingdom of God. See on Matth. xxv. 1, seq., 14, seq.) 

Vers. 24, 25.—The apostle then recommends the exercise of 
these principles. Every believer according to his position ought to 
conduct himself with caution, not permitting to himself the practice 
of every privilege conceded to him, without regard to those enter- 
taining different opinions, but denying himself. This endeavour is 
represented under the image of a race, from which in the Scriptures, 
and in Christian antiquity generally, so many comparisons were 
taken. It is however not merely the act of running in itself which 
forms the point of comparison, but also the éyxpdrea, the numerous 
renunciations which the champions undergo, in order to prepare 
themselves to win the victory on the day of contest.* In a similar 
manner the Christian must in the struggle for salvation crucify his 
flesh to win the crown. Referring, finally, to the passage iii. 15, we 
cannot consider the “receiving the prize” (GpaBetov AauBdverr), to 
imply salvation generally, for this, if no complete backsliding follow, 
is even possible where wood, straw, and stubble have been built up ; 
but the highest degree of bliss, which is conditional on fidelity and 
the degree of sanctification. Therefore the “runners” are the 
faithful without exception, but the ‘‘ one” who receives the prize in- 
dicates the body of those faithful elect, who are not merely and 
scarcely saved with the loss of their whole building, but who have 
externally and internally built with gold ; whom therefore their 
works, because they are imperishable, shall follow. Rev. xiv. 13. 
(BpaBeiov or érafdAov is the technical term for the crown decreed to 
the victor by the judges of the combat. The Etymol. magn. ex- 
plains the expression: BpaGeiov Aéyera 6 rapa BpaBevtdy didduevoc 
orépavog TH vexdvte. It occurs again Phil. iii. 14—Upon the d@6ap- 
to¢ orépavoc, consult 1 Pet. i. 3, v. 4.) 

Vers, 26, 27.—This salutary self-denial the apostle represents 
in conclusion, as the reason (although it must not be considered the 
only one) for the abandonment of his lawful claims in the particu- 
lars before mentioned. Besides the race, he now draws his simile 
from boxing, in order to reach the idea of an adversary, which the 
first image did not involve. He mentions his body as this adversary. 
He speaks here not of a false asceticism, which he himself blames 

* See Aflian. Var. Hist. iii. 30, x. 2. Horat. de Arte Poét. v. 142, seq. 
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(Col. 11, 23), but he desires to restrain the liberty of the flesh, and 
to admonish the Corinthians in a true Christian spirit to crucify the 
flesh with its affections and lusts (Gal. v. 13-24). We may thus 


unhesitatingly suppose, that Paul apprehended it would not be en- | 


tirely beneficial for him to abandon altogether his handicraft, and 
live solely for his spiritual calling, though without in the least degree 
proposing to make his proceeding in this particular a rule for the 
conduct of others. This view shews an unusually refined conscien- 
tiousness and strictness towards himself, coupled with the tenderest 
indulgence towards others. (Ver. 26, ddjAwc = ele ddniov, 2 Macc. 
vii. 84, uncertainly, without aim. ’Aépa dépevy is to be understood as 
parallel to ad7jAwe, ‘ without real antagonists, in imaginary contest ;” 
its other acceptation “ to make a false stroke,” presupposes also an 
opponent.—In ver. 27, the readings tromdgw and bromésw yield to 
the more usual irwmdgw, The expression is borrowed from pugilists 
[woKrHc, pugil|; “to strike under the eye,” means to hit hard, to 
render incapable of continuing the combat. The dovaaywyety stands 
in opposition to the false carnal liberty into which so many OCorin- 
thians were in danger of fallg.—The conjecture dAAove supposes 
knptvooev to denote the herald’s proclamation of the conqueror ; but 
then Paul would leave the image of the combatant, to pass to that 
of the herald. It is more probable that, now abandoning figurative 
speech altogether, he mentions his calling with the proper expres- 
sion, and declares that he would not teach the way of salvation 
to others, and himself remain behind as one who in the day of judg- 
ment will not stand the highest proof.) 

Chap. x. 1, 2,—This sketch of the true procedure in matters 
indifferent, is appropriately followed by a representation of the 
dangerous consequences which may arise from the abuse of Chris- 
tian liberty, even in those upon whom grace has been bestowed. 
The apostle by no means contents himself with a dry exhortation 
on the subject, but enforces his admonition by eloquent and ani- 
mated examples drawn from sacred history. (See ver. 6, seq.) 
This passage, finally, is the first instance which occurs in Paul’s 
Epistles of that peculiar figurative concepton of the Old Testament 
which may be regarded as allied to allegorical interpretation, and 
which has been usually considered in the authors of the New Testa- 
ment as invincible remains of their Judaism, We must reserve the 
investigation of this subject for our Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and, with reference to earlier writers,* content our- 
selves with the remark here, that the mode in which the writers of 
the New Testament employ this interpretation, viz., in establish- 
ment of the weightiest lines of argument, by no means sanctions 

* Kin Wort wber tiefern Schriftsinn. Koenigsberg, 1842.—Die biblische Schriftausle- 
gung. Hamburg, 1825. 
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the assumption that it is simply to be attributed to the custom of 
the time, instead of being based on positive and objective truth. It 
was ordained by God that not only the Old Testament ceremonial 
of Divine worship, but also the historical records of the people of 
God, were to form types of higher spiritual phenomena, viz., of the 
economy, doctrine and history of Christianity. Thus in this passage 
the history of Israel is typically conceived as referring to the sacra- 
mental rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which contain like 
holy vessels all the blessings of the gospel ; and thus in this very 
passage lies indirectly a powerful argument for these two sacra- 
ments.—Vers. 1, 2, treat immediately of baptism ;* ver. 2 contain- 
ing the apostolic interpretation of the facts related in ver. 1. The 
passage through the Red Sea, and the cloudy and fiery pillar, are 
the objects held up to our view. When they are said to have been 
under the cloud (id tiv vepéAnv Hoar), as in ver. 2, ‘ they were bap- 
tized in the cloud” (éGanricavto év rH vedéAgq), reference is made to 
the account in Exod. xiv. 19, 20, which represents the pillar of cloud 
~as concealing the Israelites from the view of the Egyptians, and 
surrounding them as with a veil. The 76, under, marks therefore 
their being under a beneficent protecting power. Ordinarily the 
general typical relation of these facts to baptism is alone insisted on. 
But it is undeniable that the mention of the cloud and the sea in 
ver. 2, also is by no means casual; on the contrary these points 
would seem to involve the most essential elements of baptism. As 
in John iii. 5, baptism is represented as regeneration from water and 
spirit, so here the cloud (symbol of the Divine Presence) is to be 
understood as the type of the Spirit. Not that the apostle intended 
by any means to assert that the passage through the Red Sea under 
the conduct of the pillar of ‘cloud exercised a similar power to that 
possessed by baptism ; that event was simply an image of the lat- 
ter. Yet this passage, as the actual means of release from their 
former rulers, was introductory to the future relation of Israel to 
Moses, the leader appointed to them by God ; hence the additional 
phrase ei¢ Tov Mwiofjv, unto Moses, by which is signified the connex- 
ion of the people with the economy of the Old Testament, repre- 
sented by Moses. It appears unnecessary to add that all attempts 
by allusive references to render the type more perfect, such as that 
drops from the clouds fell on the Israelites, or that they were sprinkled 
by the sea, must be utterly discarded. (Ver. 1. 0% 0éAw tude dyvoety 
= ob« dyvonréov of Rom, i, 13, xi. 25; 1 Thess. iv. 13, is a form 


* Comp. 1 Pet. iii. 21, where the Flood is in a similar manner received as a type of 
baptism. Perishing human nature is the old man, buried in baptism (Rom. vi, 3, 4), Noah 
with his family the new-born creature, the new birth. In the passage of the Red Sea, 
the Egyptians signify the death-doomed old man, while Israel typifies the heir of God 
born to a new and spiritual life. 
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which lends to the following thought great emphasis.—In ver. 2, 
éBarricavro is not to be considered strictly passive, but may be trans- 
lated “‘ they allowed themselves to be baptized.” Lachmann and 
Riickert have from external authorities preferred ¢GantioOjoav ; but 
the passive is without doubt the mere correction of the transcribers 
to relieve a difficulty.) 

Vers. 3, 4—As to the second point, the Lord’s Supper, the in- 
teaprapation of the manna (Exod, xvi. 15, which had already in Ps. 
Ixxvili. 24, 25; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21; and ia ohn vi. beén understood 
typically), and of the water which miraculously sprung forth from 
the rock (Exod. xvii. 6), is immediately supplied by the addition of 
mvevuatinov, spiritual. The same epithet is also applied to the origin 
of the water, to the rock, and even Christ is directly indicated as the 
Rock. But we should greatly err if we inferred from the expressions 
“ smiritual food, drink” (Gpaua, noua mv ev paTe% 6), that Paul had 
in view only a spiritual participation of the Lord’s Supper. The 
mvevuatixoy stands in contrast with the oapkixdy, fleshly, only in so 
far as the temporal manna and water represented something higher, 
namely Jesus’ glorified flesh and blood, and in so far only is the 
Rock, Christ, as it im one respect prefigures him. As the water 
streamed from the rock, so flow from Christ streams of living water 
(John vii. 38); he is the life for the entire human race (John vi.) A 
difficulty is created only by the phrase ‘‘ which followed them” 
(dkoAovOotonc). Rabbins dreamed strangely enough of the rock really 
following (see Wetstein on this passage); others considered that be- 
cause the Israelites took water with them in pitchers, or because the 
miracle was repeated (Num. xx. 10), the rock, as it were, accompa- 
nied them ; but these and similar conceptions need no refutation. 
Calvin’s view on the subject is more deserving of attention, and in 
it Billroth agrees, that the rock here signifies the water which 
streamed from the rock; and inasmuch as water never failed the 
Israelites in the iilderness, it may be said the rock followed them. 
But this explanation overlooks the fact that it is certainly not said 
of the rock itself, but of the spiritual rock, 7. ¢., of the rock in a 

spiritual sense, that it followed the Israelites : it doubtless corres- 
ponds therefore better with the meaning of the apostle, to receive it 
as signifying that the Divine presence of Christ, the Son of God, the 
bestower of that material food, was ever present with them, his 
blessing likewise accompanying them. 

Ver. 5.—These gifts of mercy all received without exception ; 
in this respect no individual Israelite had less than another ; as one 
family they ate one food, and drank one drink. (Comp. vers, 3, 4, 
ndvrec TOabdTO Bodua, Td ats Téa, where the equality of all in 
the enjoyment of God’s blessings is expressed, certainly with refer- 
ence to the Lord’s Supper, as described in ver. 17.) Nevertheless 
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the greater number displeased God ; he had delight but in few, 
and their punishment deprived them of their inheritance of the 
promised land ; so likewise the unfaithful in the Israel of the New 
Testament will never see the kingdom of God, even though they 
were yet to attain salvation. (In Heb. ii. 17 this occurrence 
[Num. xxvi. 64, 65] is treated entirely in the same manner, though 
here the more expressive xateotewOnoav stands for the milder érecov 
which occurs there.) 3 

Ver. 6.—These events in the Old Testament give occasion for 
an earnest exhortation from the apostle to his readers. He regards 
lust as the origin of all evil, adducing individual examples as he 
proceeds, The form taira 6& rirror qudv éyeviOnoav, these things 
were our examples might in itself be understood as simply declar- 
ing that the examples quoted from the Old Testament were only 
warnings intended for Christians, in the same way as other instances 
of manifest punishment attending sin might be employed. But 
the explanation of the events recorded in vers. 1-4, argues the 
apostle’s purpose to draw a definite parallel, and this is confirmed 
in ver. 11, in which the idea is repeated, and where the clause 
cic ode Ta TéAN THY aldveY KatHvTnoEr, upon whom. the ends of the 
world are come, only gains a reference to the context by bringing 
it in juxtaposition with the preceding taita 6& mavta tino ovvé- 
Bavov éxeivorc, and all these things happened to them, etc. So that 
the sense is: this all happened unto them as prefigurations in- 
tended by God, having reference to those who should live afterwards. 
Paul regards the types as actual prophecies, real images of subse- 
quent occurrences, just as in the first germ or leaf-formation of a 
tree, the future blossom is represented and shadowed forth. 
Finally, the ei¢ 76 x7) elvar, x. r, A., embraces the idea that one pur- 
pose of these types was also ethical ; history is to be a living mirror 
for the present, éypddn tpo¢ vovOeciay judy, ver. 11. Without this 
regard to edification, the whole system of types becomes child’s-play. 
(See the remarks on ix. 10.) 

Vers, 7-10.—Paul adduces from the history of Israel four forms 
of sin, as manifestations of the one fundamental sin of lust: idol- 
atry, fornication, temptation, and murmuring against the Lord. It 
admits of no doubt that the Corinthian church approached in some 
degree these forms of sin, even though none had so deeply fallen 
as to have actually committed the one or the other of them. The 
renewed mention of idolatry in ver. 14, shews how necessary Paul 
considered it to warn against relapse into this sin. In a city 
like Corinth, in which the worship of Venus so universally pre- 
vailed, a participation in the sacrificial festivals in the temple 
itself could not well take place unrebuked. Undoubtedly, also, 
we are to distinguish grosser and more subtle forms of idolatry ; 
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every turning away from the Lord to the creature constitutes 
idolatry. We must accordingly say that the proceeding of the 
Corinthian Christians was a pure tempting of God, a tempta- 
tion to fornication. Finally, the temptation to murmur is expe- 
rienced by all who do not stand firm in self-denial. To any special 
occasion of murmuring, such as the unequal digtribution of the gifts 
of grace (certainly not yet even alluded to), or the command to ab- 
stain from participation in meats offered to idols, there is not, in my 
opinion, the slightest reference ; it is better to take the expression 
in its widest signification, (Ver. 7 refers to Exod. xxxii.6. The 
words literally are more applicable to fleshly enjoyment than to 
idolatry, but they are spoken of the Israelites upon occasion of their 
worship of the golden calf, and describe properly the moral conse- 
quences of this lapse—vVer. 8 refers to Numb. xxv. 1, seq., only 
there, ver. 9, 24,000 are mentioned. The supposition that, in the 
smaller number mentioned by the apostle [see ver. 8], those put to 
death by the express command of Moses were not reckoned, is 
forced. Hither Paul erred in the number, or the abbreviation 
elxooitp¢ was falsely read by the transcribers.—In Josephus (Arch. 
iv. 6) we have, for similar reasons, only 14,000.—Ver. 9. The read- 
ing Oedy is certainly false ; we might with some reason, hesitate be- 
tween ktpiov and Xpioréy, for xigcog may also indicate Christ, who, 
as the manifest God, is also recognized as active in the Old Testa- 
ment [1 Pet.i.11; Heb. xi. 26]. The apostle’s words refer to 
Num. xxi. 5, 6, which involve the tempting of God (é«mepdgev — 
me2) in so far as by their discontent they put God’s long-suffering 
to the proof. Such discontent, it is true, is not attributed to the 
Corinthiaus, but they nevertheless equally tempted God when they, 
by their abuse of Christian liberty, exposed themselves to unneces- 
sary hazard.—Ver. 10 refers to Numb. xiv. 2, seq., 36, seq. True, 
the punishment is not there represented as immediately following 
the murmuring, but God forgives the people at the entreaty of 
Moses [see ver. 20] ; the threat, however, that all shall die in the 
wilderness is immediately added ; and in ver. 36, seq., attention is 
especially drawn to the fulfilment of this threat. The ddodpevrijc, 
destroyer [Exod. xii. 23 = morn] is accordingly only mentioned as 
the fulfiller of the Divine purposes. It is by no means necessary to 
understand a bad angel thus employed, good angels likewise appear 
as executors of the Divine judgments.) 

Ver, 11.—The connexion in this verse has already been ‘adverted 
to in ver. 6. (The reading tvmxéc, preferred by Lachmann, is 
merely a correction of the more difficult toc), and therefore it is 
only the clause “on whom the ends of the world are come” (éi¢ ov¢ 
Ta TEAN TOY aldvwv Kativtnoev) which requires elucidation. In the 
principal passage concerning the Parousia (Matth. xxiv. 1, seq., to 
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the Comm. upon which the reader is referred), and frequently in 
the apostolic epistles, it is described as near at hand, consequently 
the apostolic was considered the latter age (Gal. iv. 3; 1 Pet. i, 20, 
iv. 7; 2 Pet. iii. 8; Heb. ix. 26; 1 Johnii. 18). This mode of 
expression is drawn from the fact that the apostles did not know 
the precise period, and were not to know it (Acts i. 7), and yet ear- 
nestly desired the coming of our Lord. Again, the time of the 
new dispensation is, with reference to the old, to be regarded alto- 
gether as the latter time (inasmuch as this is already borne, though 
unseen, within it), whose manifestation in the Parousia appears in 
some degree conditional upon human fidelity (2 Pet. iii. 9); for which 
reason, without any untruth, all the pious of all ages may represent 
the coming of the Lord as at hand. The history of the world is a 
continual coming of the Lord, though an invisible one, but in the 
end it shall be visible. (The expression 7a téAq THv aidvwy is only 
to be found here. Aidévec = pbs» indicates as well the greater 
epochs in which all history is unfolded, as also the created things 
which are unfolded in them. ([Heb, 1. 2, xi. 3.] The plural réAn 
refers to the successive terminations of the several epochs in the 
history of mankind. The expression stands accordingly = rA7jpwpya 
Tév Kapdv, Eph. i, 10.—Karavtdw, to attain unto, to come, is fre- 
quently the language of Paul. See 1 Cor. xiv. 36; Eph. iv. 13; 
Phil. iii. 11.) 

Vers, 12-15.—This character of the times, continues the apostle, 
demands great watchfulness and fidelity, for the réAy tév aidvwr bring 
with them the mvan *b3n, ‘ birth-pangs of the Messiah” (see on vii. 
26, 29), in which the sorest temptations of believers are to be found. 
Hitherto no other than human temptations had overtaken them 
(2. e., such as, founded in human relations, were hence easily over- 
come); God, who had called them, was faithful, and in future also 
would only allow them to fall into such circumstances of difficulty 
as were proportioned to their strength ; but so much the more was 
it their (the Corinthians) work not to prepare temptations for them- 
selves, and by gradually weakening their spiritual strength, inca- 
pacitate themselves for resistance in the day of conflict—They must 
therefore shew themselves prudent, and avoid every approach to 
idolatrous services, from which (ver. 20) issued hostile powers.—This 
is evidently the train of thought in this passage, which has been mis- 
understood by most €ommentators, particularly by Billroth. He 
remarks that tecpaoudc¢ in ver. 138 cannot imply sufferings and adver- 
sities ; that it alludes rather to the temptation to participate in 
idolatrous sacrifices, or (should this construction be deemed too 
narrow) to all the sins inclusively named in vers. 6-10. But temp- 
tations are certainly not sins! The apostle’s admonition to keep 
from sin is unconditional, but from temptations none can secure 
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himself ; they assail all, without exception ; here, all that can 
be done is to be well armed for their successful resistance. To 
this the 6 doxdv éordvat, Brenétw ut) réon, he that thinketh he stand- 
eth, etc., would seem to animate, and the observation in ver, 13 to 
encourage.* Accordingly the words cannot refer to the tempta- 
tions to which the Corinthians exposed themselves ; for these were 
precisely that tempting of the Lord (é«meipdgev tov nigcov) which 
was so expressly rebuked as sin, but rather to such temptations as 
occurred to them without their own instrumentality. Whatever temp- 
tations of the kind they have hitherto experienced, says Paul, have 
been moderate, so that they have been able to conquer, but there 
would come severer trials; in these, God, who is faithful, would 
not refuse his assistance ; while yet he requires earnestness and 
watchfulness from believers. Opposed to the human temptation 
(rretpacpd¢ dvOpértvoc), there exists, in the opinion of Paul, a higher 
and more dangerous (Gen. xxii. 1; Exod. xv. 25, xvi. 4, xx. 20; 
Deut. xiii. 3), for which the Christian must reserve his weapons, 
consequently not endanger them by entering into voluntary con- 
flict. (In ver. 12 the words éordva: and nintevy, stantes, lapsi, are 
borrowed from the language of combat.—Ver. 18, Ivoréc, faithful in 
his promises ; but the promise to defend believers in their warfare 
is implied in their calling. —Tloujoe is to be combined with rv éx- 
Gao ; he permits the exigency to arrive, and provides the help for 
it.—In ver. 15 the xpivate tpeic 6 gnu, Judge ye what I say, refers 
indeed to what precedes, but more especially to what follows, for 
Paul now returns to the main question, viz., participation in idol- 
atrous repasts.) 

Ver, 16.—The following words on the Lord’s Supper (vers. 16, 
17), and which refer back to vers. 3, 4, are not designed to teach 
anything wpon the subject of this sacrament, The apostle rather 
exhibits its import as acknowledged already by his readers, as 
shewn by the questions commencing with odyi, which imply an af- 
firmative answer. The object of the passage is, after the analogy 
of the Christian supper and the Jewish sacrificial meal, to shew 
that although idols, as such, have no existence, and an evil power is 
not essentially inherent in the meats offered them in sacrifice, still 
participation in idol sacrifices involves fellowship with the kingdom 
of darkness (vers. 20-22.) This parallel can scarcely, however, convey 
to us any important elucidation of the doctrine of the holy supper ; 
for neither in the sacrifices of the Jews, nor in those of the heathen, 
is it possible to recognize a relation such as exists in the Lord’s 
Supper between the elements and the body and blood of Christ. 
Paul’s argument can only thus be understood : “As confessedly the 


* From this mode of expression in Scripture proceeded the names employed later in 
the church, stantes, lapst. 
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partaking of the holy supper is a means of fellowship with Christ, 
and that of the Jewish sacrificial feast of fellowship with the altar, 
and with him to whom the altar is dedicated, that is, God, so do the 
heathen sacrifices form a fellowship with devils.” The passage 
before us contains nothing more by way of precisely determining the 
connexion between Christ’s body and blood and the bread and-wine. 
Only so much is clear, first, that the Lord’s Supper is not repre- 
sented here as a sacrifice, as Roman Catholic interpreters main- 
tain, but only as a sacrificial repast, as is clearly shewn by the 
parallel of analogous usages among Jews and Gentiles: next, that 
the expressions ‘‘communion of the body and blood of Christ” 
(kotvwvia tod aiwatoc and Tod odpato¢g tov Xpiotov) by no means 
sanction Zwinglius’s view of an empty commemorative repast. The 
words themselves might comport equally with the Catholic as with 
the Lutheran and Calvinistic doctrine, but for other reasons which 
decide for the Lutheran.—It could at most only be said that the 
expression dpro¢ applied to the consecrated bread (ver. 17), is not 
favourable to the theory of transubstantiation. Did no other fel- 
lowship with Christ exist in the communion than a spiritual one,* 
it would have been called communion of Christ, not of his blood 
and body. (See xi. 27.) But as the exalted Christ is of course 
referred to, so also his glorified flesh and blood ; this, coming in the 
supper into relation with those admitted to its mysteries, effects a 
fellowship. This is evidently the fundamental idea in our passage, 
which perfectly agrees with the declarations of our Lord in John vi. 
(Billroth would receive kovwvia as a partaking, the participation, 
but it is impossible that the cup can signify the act of partaking. 
Neither is it the act of communication, but the state of intercom- 
munion, fellowship. Cup and bread stand, however, for the re- 
past celebrated with cup and bread.) In the contents of ver. 16 
the following clause only demands consideration: tio ebAoyiac 6 
evdoyobyer, of blessing which we bless. With the dprov by kAduer, 
bread which we break, should have been contrasted “the wine 
which we drink.” Tlor7jpcov stands, it is true, continens pro contento, 
for the wine in the cup, but tij¢ evaoyiacg 6 ebdoyoipev surprises us, 
and seems scarcely to correspond with the 6v cAduer, But the Adv is 
even “with blessing to break and eat,’} as is said in Matth. xxvi., 
26, and evAoyeiv is likewise ‘‘ with blessing to administer and drink,” 


* Of the Kolvwvia tod mvetuatoc Tod Xpiotod such passages as 1 John i. 3 are to be 
understood. This must precede, in order that the higher degree of communion with the 
glorified corporeality of Christ may follow ; without’ baptism, ¢. e., without being born of 
the Spirit, no communion! 

+ It can require no further proof that the conception of «A¢y which puts it by meton- 
omy, antecedens pro consequenti, and as synonymous with to eat, cannot be maintained. 
The passage xi, 24 shews plainly that the breaking had a symbolic reference, It is there- 
fore appropriate to maintain this symbol when celebrating this holy rite. 
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so that we have further only to explain the apparent tautology of 
the phrase rij¢ evAoyiac. The reading ebyagvotiac does not remove 
this, for there is no essential difference between this expression 
and eddoyia. (See xi. 24.) But it vanishes if we take rorvp.ov rite 
eddoyiag not passively, ‘cup, that is blessed,” but actively, “cup 
which confers blessing, the cup of blessing.” The words then con- 
vey the idea that in the church itself rests the positive power of 
consecration by the Spirit of the Lord, that bears sway in it, and 
that those receiving the consecrated elements are thereby in turn 
advanced in spiritual life, and in fellowship with the Lord. The 
officiating minister represents the active principle in the church, 
the communicants the passive. For the eddoyety or ebyapsotetv 
indicates not merely the praise of God which is offered with the 
prayers in the Lord’s Supper, but has its reference rather to bread 
and wine. Blessing the cup, the bread (evAoyeiv morio.ov, dprov) 
describes the effect of prayer, whereby the elements cease to be 
common bread and common wine,* the coming of the verbum ad 
elementum, ut fiat sacramentum. Yet this influence may not be 
regarded as transforming the substance, nor as inhering permanently 
in the elements, as the Roman Catholic church erroneously supposes, 
but as present at the moment of receiving. 

Ver. 17.—The import of the xo:vwvia is yet further developed in 
that the fellowship with Christ produces likewise fellowship among 
all those celebrating the sacred feast. As all who constitute the 
church (oi rdvre¢) eat of one and the same bread (which is admin- 
istered with and through the body and blood of Christ), so this 
common participation converts their plurality (of moAAof) into a 
higher unity, a “body of Christ,” in a comprehensive sense, so that 
the church itself may be called Christ (xii. 12). This thought is 
evidently based upon the fundamental idea that the partaking of the 
consecrated elements communicates their nature to the recipients, 
and thus here transforms them into the body and blood of Christ, so 
that the saying (Eph. y. 30), we are flesh of his flesh and bone of 
his bone, is literally fulfilled. The holy supper imparts to the body 
the incorruptibleness of Christ’s body, that he may be able to raise 
it up at the last day. (See at John vi. 39, 54, 58.) The ebyapioria 
in the sacrament is therefore the antithesis to the curse which after 
the fall was pronounced upon creation. But it is peculiar to this 
passage that it represents the unity of believers not only as “ body,” 


* Compare thereon the words of Just. Mart. Opp. 93, seq. edit. Paris, printed in my 
Mon. Hist. Eccl., P. IL. p.167,seq.: ebyapsothoavroc 62 rod xpoeaTGroc Kal émevonujoav- 
roc ravToc Tob Aaod, of KaAotuevor Tap’ Huiv Sudkovor diddacw ExdoTY TOY TapovToY [e- 
radaBeiy dnd rod edyaprobévrog dprov Kal olvov Kat ddatoc, Kai Tol¢ od Tapovouy 
drrogépovor’ Kad i TpogH abtn Kadhetrar wap’ juiv ebyapiotia.—Ov yap ¢ Kotvdy dprov, ovds 
Kolvov moua TavTa AauBavoper. 
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but as “ bread” also ; as the individual grains yield their separate 
existence in order to form bread, and are absorbed in the unity of 
the mass (/veaya), ‘so the sinful separateness of the individual shall 
vanish before the unity of the Spirit replenishing the church. In 
the same manner as Christ calls himself the bread that comes down 
from heaven (John vi. 85), so again is the church collectively, as the 
copy and representative of Christ, the bread of life for the whole world. 
(As to the grammatical connexion of ver. 17 with ver. 16, 67¢ cannot, 
as Riickert supposes, signify ‘“ because ;” this is decidedly negatived 
by the yép following. It is rather to be taken in the meaning 
of “since,” and serves, in connexion with the followifg yap, which 
again assigns the reason for the first portion of the verse, for the 
basis of ver. 16.) 

Ver. 18 —The following parallel of the Jewish sacrificial festivals 
(see Lev. viii. 831; Deut. xii. 18, xvi. 11) removes any doubt of the 
apostle’s regarding the supper also as a sacrificial banquet, 7. e., not 
merely a commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, but 
also as a symbolic representation of it (though not an actual repeti- 
tion, see Heb. x. 14), and as an appropriation of its blessings. But as 
already observed, this parallel must not be carried so far as to make 
the apostle ascribe a higher power to the flesh of the Old Testament 
sacrifices; the tertiwm comparationis is only the xovwvia, which in 
the Old Testament had relation to the altar. The altar (@vovaor7- 
otov) however is used as a synecdoche, implying the entire iencin 
of the Old Testament, and this for the God operating in it ;* but in 
the same degree as the Old Testament dispensation is an inferior 
form of rerelauice to that of the New, its fellowship is more external. 
(On ‘lopajA Kata odexa, antithesis to bitin kata Tvebua, see Rom. ii, 
28, 29; Gal. vi. 16.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—In order in the meantime to remove the appre- 
hensions of his readers (who saw the tendency of the argument), 
that the apostle participated in the opinions of many materialistic 
Jews, respecting the reality of idols, and the evil power pervading 
the flesh of their sacrifices, Paul declares that these were by no 
means his sentiments; there were no such idols, aud the idolatrous 
sacrifices had no inherent power. Yet the heathen service was not 
for this reason by any means destitute of power, and they were mis- 
taken if they supposed so. These words clearly explain the passage, 
viii. 4, seq., as we then observed. The imaginary forms of gods had 
no existence, it is true, but heathenism was nevertheless based upon 
an agency, against the influence of which it behooved all to guard. 
Hence the warning against taking part in the festivals held in the 
temple (vill. 10), although the use of such meats in private circles 

* Bengel strikingly and justly remarks on this passage: Js cud offertwr, ea que offer 
untur, altare, super quo oferuntur, communionem habent. 
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(ver. 25, seq.) was allowed by the apostle in wise moderation, to dis- 
countenance the overscrupulous spirit of Judaism. Concerning the 
nature of the power governing the heathen world Paul here gives more 
precise explanations ; he says the sacrifices of the Gentiles are offered 
to demons, and they thereby effected a fellowship with them. The 
attempt to vindicate for damwéwa the meaning of “ false imaginary 
gods,” has been already justly repelled by Billroth. The expression is 
always employed in the New Testament in the sense of “ evil spirits,” 
mvetvwata dxdbapra ; and to accept it in the former meaning would be 
to destroy the significance of the whole argument. As the heathen 
gods were always regarded as demons in the ancient church, a purely 
historical conception of the passage can ascribe no other idea than 
this to Paul ; and acknowledging the truth of the biblical doctrine 
relative to the kingdom of darkness, we can have no doubt of its 
abiding correctness. By means of sin man becomes a prey to the 
evil powers, and their sway is unopposed in heathenism. Idol wor- 
ship is a mere product of sinful human nature, the potency of evil 
consequently cannot be excluded from it ; nay, that power must ex- 
hibit itself therein with especial clearness, as it diverts the noblest 
aspirations of man into a wrong direction, and invests crime itself with 
apparent sanctity. It need not indeed be imagined, as the Jews, and 
the unlearned among the Christians were prone to do, that to every 
god a corresponding demon was appointed—these gods were only 
creations of fancy. It was the power of darkness in the general 
and larger sense, and the natural powers controlled by it (partic- 
ularly those of procreation and conception), which constituted the 
governing principle of heathenism and its worship. It would be 
difficult for any one to be present at the worship of Venus, so much 
in vogue in Corinth especially, without feeling the power of sin in 
his heart ; his presence at such rites is therefore called tempting the 
Lord. (In ver. 20 the words dajoviosg Over nai ob Oc are a quotation 
from Deut. xxxii. 17, according to the LX X.—In Ps, xevi. 5, following 
the LX X., and Baruch iv. 7, the same idea occurs.—For the pas- 
sages in the Fathers referring to this subject,* consult Usteri’s 
Paulin. Lehrbegr. p. 421, seq.) 

Vers. 21, 22._Such an intermixture of entirely dissimilar ele- 
ments the apostle justly declares to be perfectly inadmissible, a sen- 
timent again repeated at 2 Cor. vi. 14, seq. No man can serve two 
masters: if he adheres truly to one, he must despise the other! It 
is not necessary to understand by the expressions “‘ cup of demons,” 
“table of demons,” that Paul had some particular heathen festival 


* Just. Mar. refers to demons an imitation of the supper in the worship of Mithras: 
dep ad év Toi¢ Tod MiOpa pvornpiorg rapédwnav yiveobar prynoduevot ol movnpot daipsovec, 
drt yap dproc kai morjpiov tdarog TiBerar tv Taig Tod wroopévov TeAeTaic per emrAcyuv 
tivar, } éeriotacbe }} pabety divacbe, 
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in mind, the service of Mithras, for example, or the Sabzeans (Kreu- 
zer’s Symb. i. 728, seq., iii. 864, seq.), in which not only the sacrifice 
was eaten, but also a cup passed around ; for it being customary to 
drink on all such occasions, cup and table, which by a figure stand 
here for food, together signify the repast. To enforce the admoni- 
tion, Paul alludes briefly to the jealousy of the Lord, and his power 
to punish the disobedient. (In ver. 22, the tapagniéw is probably 
chosen from Deut. xxxii. 21. It indicates the jealousy of Jehovah 
on account of the deviation of his people from hearty love towards 
him. It corresponds to the Hebrew x3pn, and is rendered trapodvvey, 
nagopyigev, by the LXX.—On the use of the indicative in the direct 
question, see Winer’s Gr. § 41, 3. The rrapagnrotwev may be also 
understood as not signifying what shall happen, but what has hap- 
pened, “or is this the import of our proceeding, that we provoke the 
Lord ?”) 

Vers, 23, 24.—Paul could then again proceed to assert the prin- 
ciple which he had already laid down in vi. 12 (where the explana- 
tion of it has been given), viz., that in matters indifferent we are to 
have regard not only to our individual liberty, but to the interests of 
the brethren. It might appear exaggeration for the apostle to say, 
“let no one seek his own, but another’s” (undei¢ 70 Eavtod Cnteitw, dAAG 
7d tod érépov' Exaoroc is only added to facilitate the sense); it should 
at least be “but also another's” (dAAd kat r6 tod érépov). But this 
principle ought certainly to be taken in its most extensive significa- 
tion, and we must say, were it generally carried out, every one would 
be better cared for, than if each thought only of himself. But so 
long as this is not the case, the exercise of a pure love will indeed in 
earthly things bring loss, but in heavenly things will bring gain even 
in the present life. 

Vers. 25, 26.—It was not unusual for portions of the beasts 
offered in sacrifice to be exposed for public sale in the markets, so 
that it was possible to purchase such meat. The Judaizing Christians 
took offence at this, but Paul counselled them to make no difference, 
and for conscience’ sake, not to enquire. Here follows a quotation from 
Ps. xxiv. 1, acknowledging the dependence of all created things on 
Jehovah, but it is not his intention to deny the disturbances in na- 
ture, and to subvert the real ground of the Old Testament injunc- 
tions regarding food ; we must rather take it for granted, both here 
and in the parallel passage 1 Tim. iv. 4, that the apostle conceived 
all created things sanctified in Christ, as Peter was given in a vision 
(Acts x. 11, seq.) to understand. This is further explained at Rom. 
(See Comm., Vol. IV., p. 150.) (Ver. 25. MdxeAAov belongs to the 
Latin words adopted by the later Greeks ; the proper Greek expres- 
sion is kpewn@Aov.— Avaxoivery is here = éerdev, dvarrvvOdvecOat, ag 
Phavorinus correctly explains ; and the dvd tiv ovveidyaw, like that 
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of ver. 27, refers to the individual conscience of him who buys or is 
invited.—Lachmann rightly omits the comma before and after udev 
dvaxpivovtec, as likewise at ver. 27; it belongs with va riv ovvetdqow 
to éo6iere.) 

Vers. 27, 28.—Then follows the counsel, that if believers are in- 
vited as guests by the heathen, only to refrain from eating, if a 
distinct declaration is made of the nature of the food served up. 
Neander and Billroth have justly remarked that the words, éav dé rt¢ 
duiv eiry, but of some one say to you, apply not to the host, but to 
some one among the guests, whose scruples were aroused, and this 
supposition alone gives significance to the explanation of dia tiv 
ovveidnoww, for the sake of the conscience. Such a remark would have 
been made by the unbelievers only in mockery, or with the design 
to prove the Christian ; it cannot therefore be referred to them. 
But these words required some addition, having been already twice 
applied in speaking of the conscience of the claimant for liberty. 
The informant (unvicac) must accordingly be distinguished from 
the interrogator, and might be presumed to represent the host, who 
alone would know for certainty, if the meat placed before them had 
formed a portion of a sacrifice or not. But to this the éxetvov presents 
a difficulty; and as besides did is not repeated: before ovveidnowy, it 
seems better to refer them both tothe same person. Again, yyviwrefers 
not so much to a positive announcement, as to the having opportu- 
nity to know that it was meat that had been sacrificed. Finally, 
the words ei 0éAste mopevecda, if ye choose to go (ver. 27) indicate, 
as Pott correctly observes, that the apostle considered it advisable 
to accept such invitations from heathen acquaintance with great 
caution, for heathen customs were in use at all their festivals, and 
the Christian who took part in them, ran the risk of denying his 
faith by his practice. Still the circumstances did not warrant a for- 
mal prohibition. (Lachmann has preferred the reading ‘epé0vrov in 
ver. 28, and indeed it is more easy to account for the change of this 
expression into the usual e/dwAd@vroy, than conversely, of the well 
known form into the more unusual one. But the additional tot yap 
kuptov «.T.A. here is decidedly not genuine, and introduced merely 
by oversight from ver. 26, from the preceding word ovveidnorw being 
the same.) : 

Vers. 29-31,— The general idea is repeated in the first person, and 
in an interrogative form, in order more vividly to present it to the 
mind. “ For why should I allow my liberty to be judged of another 
man’s conscience,” 7. e., “why should I, by my exercise of freedom, af- 
ford an occasion to others for judging me ?” “If I partake of the meat 
with thanks to God (thus in a right state of feeling), why am I evil 
spoken of, for partaking of meat received with thanksgiving ?” 7. e., 
wherefore shall I give occasion (in appearance) for evil to be spoken 
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of me? Is it then not better that I should have the necessary re- 
gard to the weak, and avoid all offence ?” Let all be done therefore 
to the glory of God: Govern yourselves entirely according to cir- 
cumstances. Be not only heathen to the heathen (to which incli- 
nation urges you), but be not ashamed to be Jewish to the Jew. 
(See ix. 20, seq.) Pott has assigned another and apparently easier 
construction to these words, viz., as an objection proceeding from 
one of the liberal party: “‘ What have I to do with another’s con- 
science ? and why should I allow my liberty to be judged by him ? 
If I have eaten with thanks, why should I be evil spoken of ?” But 
this exposition of the verses, although by no means inconsistent 
with the words, is opposed by the sentiment of the preceding, ac- 
cording to which even the other’s conscience is to be respected, and . 
also by ver. 31. It is only the above explanation that gives to elite 
ovv x. 7. A., a fitting connexion. In reference to the mdvta ei¢ détav 
Geb rroveite, do all things for the glory of God, we cannot indeed 
modify the force of the mdévra, into merely something. In the 
Christian life things great and small should stand in harmonious 
agreement! Still the ei¢ dégay cod is not to be thought to imply 
attention to every trifle. The inward living principle must exhibit 
itself in things of every degree as the generator of a pure life dis- 
playing itself in love towards all, thus manifesting the glory of God 
in the most glorious manner. (In ver. 29, éAevOepiag may not, 
with Heidenreich, be supplied to the ydéeute wetéyw ; the verb stands 
rather for “to taste meat,” as the following imép ob éyd ebyapiord 
plainly proves. The expression ydpvc is in this passage the rendering 
of thanks in eating.) 

Ver, 32.—Chap. xi. 1.—_Finally follows the admonition to ac- 
commodate themselves in Adiaphora charitably, not to one party 
alone, but to all without exception (according to the enumeration 
ix. 20, seq.), as he, the apostle, was accustomed to do in his entire 
ministry. Nevertheless Paul will not be the pattern by which they 
(the Corinthians) were to regulate their conduct, and therefore he 
adds: I am a follower of Christ ; I have not devised my course of 
proceeding, but have learned it from the holy prototype of human- 
ity! (The drpécxoroc of ver. 82 has appeared in Acts xxiv. 16 ait 
also occurs in Phil. i, 10. Hesychius and Suidas explain it by do- 
xavdddtoroc. But here it is employed actively the same as 6 mpos- 
Kony put dedovc.—The mention of Jews and Gentiles with the 
church of God, which makes a difficulty with Billroth, is entirely 
unobjectionable, if we glance at ix. 20, seq., where Jews and Gen- 
tiles are also mentioned. Consideration is to be had for them, in 
order if possible to win them to the truth, as is expressly declared 
in ver. 33, [See on Rom. xv. 1,.]—The rule of their conduct is to be 
only the benefit of others, and not their own advantage. The 
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Christian should rather be prepared to purchase the former even at 
the expense of personal self-denial and discomfort.—The division of 
the chapters is evidently not well arranged in this place. Ver. 1 of 
the 11th chapter belongs essentially to the preceding train of dis- 
cussion. Paul would not afford his adversaries the most remote 
occasion to accuse him of pride, and he therefore represents -his own 
example as a copying of the great example which was presented to 
the entire race.) 
Vou. IV.—21 


Iii. ; 
PA Rol Ta DB. 


(xi. 2—xiv. 40.) 
§ 9. SurraBLE APPAREL. 


As we have already remarked in reviewing the contents of this 
epistle in the Introduction, the second Part treated chiefly of pri- 
vate circumstances, and now in the third the public assemblies, and 
occurrences in connexion with them, are brought under considera- 
tion. In entering upon the subject the apostle commences with 
things most purely external, viz., the apparel and appearance suitable 
to believers. It seems probable that this was because he was able 
to award praise in this particular ; for in this respect the better 
spirit appears to have influenced the Corinthian church, and led 
them to observe the strict apostolic injunction (ver. 2). The argu- 
ment which follows, then, is merely by way of enforcing those due 
observances, and reproving those who had attempted innovation (ver. 
16), but had not succeeded in carrying it out. The 6édw d& tude 
eidéva, and I would have you know, is not to be regarded as an- 
tithesis, but a carrying out of the foregoing. This is decidedly 
proved by the todro dé obk énavd, but this I do not commend, of 
vers. 17 and 22. But at the same time the apostle commences 
perhaps with this discussion because it connects itself perfectly with 
the subject of chap. viii.—x., which was likewise an abuse of liberty, 
prejudicial to morality. This paragraph also shews that the traditions 
(mapadécerc) referred not only to such important doctrines as the 
holy supper (see ver. 23), but likewise to such lesser injunctions as 
are here brought under consideration. The 2 Thess, ii. 15 proves 
that Paul included therein his oral and written directions concern- 
ing Christian doctrine and life.* From the nature of the case, it 
was natural to suppose that an early attempt would be made to 
collect such precepts, and as the rapid growth of the church elicited 

* Neander, in his Church History (Kirchengeschichte), vol. i. part iii. p. 1105, seq., 
and Krabbe upon the Apos. Constit. p. 50, appear unwilling to admit any written apos- 
tolic regulations. The pastoral letters are, however, evidently nothing more than small 
collections of apostolic rules; that besides these, many of their directions were written 


down during the lifetime of the apostle, is certainly not improbable. Our collections of 
so-called apostolic institutions are without doubt of a much later origin. 
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new circumstances, rendering new directions imperative, these col- 
lections increased, and come down to us in this form, without our 
being always able to discriminate between what is really apostolic 
and the later additions. (The tdévta might create a difficulty ; for 
vers. 17, 22, certainly shew that Paul by no means commends all, 
and that the Corinthians had not remembered everything. It is 
best, therefore, to receive it = mévtwe, which is favoured by its po- 
sition at the commencement of the clause, as is customary with 
ndvtwe, See Luke iv. 23; Acts xviii. 21, xxi. 22, xxviii. 4.) 

Ver. 3—The apostle starts from the relation of husband and 
wife ; for the question of the veiling of women was then agitated in 
Corinth, The preachers of unlimited libérty might have attempted 
to remove this ancient custom (Gen. xx. 16), but the firm principle 
of the followers of Peter maintained it, which Paul justified. This 
custom possessed a symbolical significance ; the veil expressed the 
authority of the husband over her, and the idea that her charms 
belonged exclusively to her husband. It had likewise a moral aim, 
for all unlawful excitement was avoided in the assemblies, and the 
attention was withdrawn from the assembled women. The apostle’s 
argument is applicable not to married women alone, but includes 
the whole female sex as such: in a profound symbol he views the 
woman’s long hair as a veil lent to her by nature herself (ver. 15). 
According to this he must intend that the young women also should 
come to the assembly veiled. Doubtless we must remember that, 
according to the remarks on chap. vil., we are not to regard this in 
the light of a command, but as good counsel justified by the period, 
and it would be unnecessarily precise to require that the representa- 
tions here laid down by the apostle should be literally followed in 
all ages.* But although the German custom concedes a freer posi- 
tion to the female sex than the Oriental and the Greek allowed, 
the apostle’s fundamental idea in this paragraph preserves a signifi- 
cance for all times. The holy Scriptures recognize nothing of the 
emancipation of women, and the noblest adornment of the woman 
must ever remain a modest decency, the expression of which must 
be a becoming dress.—That the opposite custom should ever have 
found currency in Corinth, viz., the veiling of the men, appears to 
me very unlikely, The passages which seem at all to favour the 
supposition (vers. 4, '7), are there only by way of antithesis ; had 
such a custom really required to be formally attacked, it would 
have been brought under more signal notice. The custom of the 


* The unbridled customs of the age prove how necessary such severe regulations 
were in the times we are speaking of. The Fathers of the church, e. g., Clemens Alox., 
Cyprian, ete., were obliged to express their displeasure at certain Christian women, who 
bathed with men without the decency of dress. (See Krabbe on the Apost. Constit. 
Hamburg, 1829, p. 125, seq.) 
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heathen to cover themselves at sacrifices, and in the presence of the 
aruspices,* may indeed be appealed to, but it is utterly improbable 
that the Christians should have transplanted anything of heathen 
rites into ecclesiastical usage. There is likewise not a trace of this 
to be found elsewhere, while the subject of the veiliug of women 
was still discussed at a later period, as the work of Tertullian de 
virginibus velandis proves. It might with more plausibility be re- 
ferred to the well-known custom of the synagogue, the covering the 
head with a cloth during the hours of prayer. But, as we said be- 
fore, there is no sufficient foundation for supposing that such a cus- 
tom existed among the men.—The argument in ver. 8 has further 
something peculiar. It is based on the comparison between the 
relation of Christ to the church, and marriage (Eph. v. 20, seq.) 
But in spiritual marriage, Christ is not the head of the man alone, 
but of the woman also, without regard to distinction of sex. Yet 
it is here said, “the head of every man is Christ.” Still that can- 
not be urged, for in all such parallels points of difference must ex- 
ist. But wherefore the addition “and the head of Christ is God ?” 
To the general context it bears no reference: it only completes the 
accessory idea of the successive grades of subordination, as in ii. 22. 
The remarks already made at that passage, upon the question how 
far in such passages a subordination of Christ to the Father may be 
traced, are likewise valid here. (In the term “ head” the context 
marks dominion as especially expressed. As in the human organi- 
zation, the exercise of dominion over all the members proceeds from 
the head ; so in the family, from the men; in the church, from 


‘Christ ; in the universe, from God.) 


Vers. 4, 5.—The first verse is only per contrarium, to shed light 
on the sentiment of the second, which is the proper subject of dis- 
cussion. In a spirited manner the apostle treats the personal bear- 
ing of men and women as indicative of their essential qualities. The 
man represents the governing principle in mankind, the woman the 
ministering ; in the former, therefore, the free, open appearance is 
becoming ; to the latter, the reserved, symbolically expressed by the 
veil. The expressions meocevxeo0a and mpopyreverr, refer, however, as 
xiv. 13 shews, to the Charismata of tongues and prophecy. We learn 
from this passage that these were also conferred upon women, 
though subsequently the public exercise of these gifts (see xiv, 34, 
and 1 Tim. i. 12) was entirely prohibited by the apostle. That 
such prohibition is not alluded to here is by no means surprising. 
Calvin has justly replied apostolus unum improbando alterum non 
probat ; he desired here first to prosecute the discussion already 
commenced, (In ver. 4 ti is to be supplied to kata xepadrijc tywr, 


* Servius in Virg. Ain. iii. 407, writes: Sciendum sacrificantes diis omnibus capita 
velare consuetos ob hoc, ne se inter religionem aliquid vagis offerret obtutibus, 
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wearing some sort of covering for the head.—Billroth with propriety 
recognizes a double meaning in the repeated cataoytver tiv Kepadjy, 
It signifies first he dishonoureth his head, 7. e., the part of the body 
in which dishonour reveals itself ; next of the man that he dishon- 
oureth Christ, of the woman that she dishonours her husband, by 
omitting the sign of her subjection to him.—Shaving the woman’s 
head was a punishment for adultresses ; the expression points thus 
to disorder and shamelessness. ) 

Vers. 6-9.—The necessity for adherence to the strict usage is 
yet further enforced by the apostle from the relation of man to 
woman, shewn in the Mosaic account of the creation. The man is 
God’s image and glory (eixov kai ddga), the woman only the glory 
of the man. This refers back to Gen. i. 27, where man is styled 
pbx and mo tof God. But Calvin has justly reminded us that this 
argument, and likewise that arising from the «edad7 in ver. 3, must 
be taken with the necessary restriction, and that the inference of 
many schismatics as to the man alone being the image of God, and 
not the woman, is wholly untenable. In the passage of Genesis 
_ alluded to (i. 27), dominion is declared to be the chief characteristic 
of the Divine image ; this was manifested more in the man than in 
the woman, and only for this reason, and so far does Paul ascribe to 
him the image, and not to the woman. This latter has mainly a 
dependent position, and all her faculties are to be applied to the 
purpose of serving the man, and elevating him in his higher and 
more important condition. This seems signified by the expression 
‘‘ slory of the man,” wherewith the apostle drops the parallel with 
eixov, To exhibit more clearly the dependence of the woman on 
man, the apostle adds an argument from the 2d chapter of Gen- 
esis. The fact that the woman was formed out of the rib of the 
man (é dvdpdc) and was destined to be his helper (dua r6v dydpa éx- 
ricn), is employed by Paul for this purpose. This sort of argu- 
ment would appear singular in these days, but evidently only be- 
cause we have not accustomed ourselves to take the holy Scriptures, 
especially the Old Testament, so literally. Paul, however, proceeds 
upon the unqualified divinity of the Old Testament, and the more 
this is generally recognized the more admissible shall we learn to 
regard such proofs, (Invver. 6, évpdo0a expresses the heightened 
idea of xetpacbar,) 

Ver. 10,—This passage has received more trouble and labour than 
its internal significance appears to deserve. "Egovoia is evidently 
nothing more than a designation of the covering for the female head, 
and therefore of the veil, which is thus the symbol of the man’s 
power over the woman.* The conjectures éovBiav, é&oboa are en- 


* Hagenbach (Stud. 1828, pt. 2, p. 401, seq.) would derive éfovoia from ééezvaz in the 
sense of “descent, extraction.” But Licke (pt. 3, p. 568, seq.) has lexicologically and 
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tirely unnecessary and untenable.* The supposition that éovota is 
directly the name of a head-dress, admits of no proof. The Hebrew 
«7, a large upper garment, capable also of covering the head, is not 
derived from mm, to rule, but. from 775, to spread. In the middle 
ages imperium certainly signified a woman’s head-dress (see Du 
Fresne Glossar. Med. Aivi. s. v.) Others have received ééovota in an 
active sense, ‘ symbol of the protecting power of the man over the 
woman,” with a reference to Ps. lx. 9, wx tx”, guard of my head, 
a. e., protecting helmet. But this turn of the expression does not 
agree with the context. The apostle is proving not that the man 
has to protect the woman, but that the latter has to obey him. The 
difficulty in the phrase dca ted¢ dyyéAove, on account of the angels, is 
much more important. The conjectures dyéAq¢ (on account of the 
flock), dyeAaiove (by reason of uneducated men), dvdpac, dyAove, are 
collectively without authority ; the Codd. give no variations. The 
supposition that dyyedoe denotes human messengers, suitors, or 
heathen spies, even married men, or overseers of the church, requires 
no serious refutation. Alike untenable is the view of Heidenreich, 
that dud tod¢ dyyédove is a formula obsecrandi, as per omnes sanctos, 
for the New Testament acknowledges no invocation of angels. We 
may certainly hesitate as to whether good or bad angels are here meant. 
It seems very natural to suppose a reference to the narrative of Gen. 
vi. 2, where it is stated that the sons of God (Elohim) found the 
daughters of men fair, and united themselves to them. But we 
cannot admit the reference in this place, because dyyeAo never im- 
plies bad angels alone. In the iv. 9 we understood by dyyédou¢ all 
the higher orders of beings, good and bad together, but the connexion 
here does not sanction this supposition ; for if it were proposed to 
express the temptation of man by means of the sight of unveiled 
women, at the evil instigation of bad angels, as Mosheim among others 
thinks, and also the sorrow experienced by the good angels for sin, 
it must have been indicated with more precision. Good angels alone 
are therefore referred to. Theodoret, and following him other ex- 
positors, have had the guardian angels (Matth. xviii. 10) specially 
in mind, so that the sense were, “in order to avoid afflicting your 
holy guardian angel by an immoral behaviour.” But whether the 
angels mentioned in Matth. xviii. 10 (see Comm. on this passage) 
are to be regarded as a distinct class, is too uncertain for us to ven- 
ture to derive our explanation therefrom. We can therefore only 
refer the term to good angels in general. But on what grounds 


exegetically proved this unsound. Liicke himself admits a brachylogy in the passage, 
viz., the omission of the definite genitive relation, which may be understood in a twofold 
reference, first to the man as exercising the é¢ovoia, and then to the woman as its object. 

* The reading évotea has certainly some plausibility, and is therefore put forth by 
Junius, Valckenaer, and others. (See the Scholia of the latter, vol. ii p. 279.) 


» 
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shall the women cover themselves on their account? Bengel re- 
plies, because (Is. vi. 2) the angels veil themselves before the Al- 
mighty. But that would prove too much, for the same reason- 
ing would require that men also veil themselves before Christ, 
their head. We can only admit the general reference, to the joy, 
which the angels have, in all that is holy and good (see Luke xv. 
10); and as the subject has a particular reference to veiling in the 
assemblies, we may entertain the idea that the angels, being them- 
selves likewise engaged in the praise of God the Father, must be 
considered actively participating in the worship of God.* Thus 
according to the LXX. Ps. exxxviii. 1 says, évavtioy dyyéhov ward 
coi, although ver. 2 shews the apbyect to be the hymns in the 
temple. 

Vers. 11, 12.—In order omits to furnish no pretence for pride 
in man, Paul now brings forward the other side of the position, that 
is to say, that by the command of God the man came of woman, 
being born of her. Thus far again we have an equalization of 
the matter: all comes from God, men as well as women. (In ver. 
11 the 2» «veiw is to be understood, “‘ According to the command 
and appointment of the Lord.” The text. rec. has transposed the 
clauses in ver. 11, but critical authority is so unanimously opposed 
to the usual reading, that no doubt can prevail concerning its re- 
jection.) 

Vers. 13-16.—The apostle concludes that every one must be sen- 
sible of the propriety of women being covered, especially in relig- 
ious assemblies ; nature itself indicates this by the long hair which 
she bestows upon the woman as a covering and veil. This universal 
custom in all God’s churches cannot therefore be departed from, in 
accordance with the views of certain who were contentious. In the 
latter remark: (ver. 16), is as it were contained the threat, “ to 
whomsoever this is not agreeabie, let him withdraw from the church, 
the custom cannot be changed.” (In ver. 14, the expression ‘ na- 
ture teaches” (7j pvarc diddoxer) must not be overlooked, for this 
mode of expression occurs but rarely in the holy Scriptures, since 
nature is commonly conceived as being in absolute dependence upon 
God, and therefore, whenever it expresses purely physical relations, 
is styled God. Passages like these shew that the present prevalent 
practice of referring all to nature, is not in itself indeed objection- 
able, but the circumspection with which the name of God is avoided 
is evidently the fruit of unbelief ; nature is considered without any 
relation to God, Koudw is = comant alere, to permit the hair to 
grow long.—In ver. 15, mepiBdAaov is properly a wide-flowing gar- 
ment [Heb. i. 12], then veil. See Gen. xxiv. 65, xxxvill. 14—In 


* This has been already propounded by the Fathers of the church. See Tertull. de 
Orat. c. 12. Orig. c. Cels. v. p. 233. Constit. Apost. vii 4. 
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ver 16, Hesychius explains ¢cAdvetxoc by udxipuoc, pidsptc ; it does not 
occur again in the New Testament. This concluding verse decidedly 
points to a certain party in Cormth who wished to assert a greater 
degree of liberty. The extremes to which this tendency gave occa- 
sion in later times, is shewn in church history, by the accounts of 
the antinomian sects of the Carpocratians, etc.) 


§ 10. Toe Hoy Supper. 
(xi. 17-34.) 


Far more important is the second subject upon which the apostle 
now enters, the conduct of the Corinthan Christians at the sacred 
Supper. With reference to this, the example of the better disposed 
appears either to have effected nothing, or they themselves were 
carried away by party spirit. At all events the apostle blames their 
conduct unconditionally, stigmatizing it as calculated to change the 
blessing upon their assemblies into a curse. (The toito napayyéA- 
Awy of ver. 17 refers to the subject already mentioned in ver. 16, and 
the maintaining a better principle of order upon appearing in the 
assembly ; and with the commendation contained in ver. 16, a de- 
gree of reproach is connected in what follows.—2Zvvépyeoda alludes 
especially to their assembling together, at which, according to the 
custom among early Christians, it was usual to celebrate the holy 
supper daily, and also the love-feast. Buillroth refers xpeirroy and 
qtrov to the assemblies themselves, making the sense “‘ these are not 
better, but rather worse,” but this is not favoured by the eic¢ 76: it 
is better regarded as expressing the moral purpose of all meetings, 
which was prejudiced by the unsanctified state of mind in which 
the Corinthians met together. In ver. 34, ei¢ Kpiva ovvépyecba ex- 
presses this.) 

Vers. 18, 19.—Instead then of entering at once upon the main ar- 
gument, Paul mentions first the dissensions among the Corinthians, 
by a mpérov pév, to which no dedrepov dé succeeds, the ovy of ver. 20 
rather supplying its place. This somewhat inexact form is ex- 
plained from the fact that Paul by no means intends to treat first 
of the divisions, and afterwards of the abuses in the Lord’s Supper, 
nor regards these abuses themselves us the divisions ; but that he 
designs to present the abuses in their relation to existing dissen- 
sions (see on chap. i.) He would intimate that those corrupt prac- 
tices on occasion of celebrating the holy communion, arose from 
the want of unity in the church (through the four aipéoec), which 
revealed itself by cxyéovata even in their assemblages whose sub- 
lime purpose should have put far away any disturbing influence. 
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The clause kat pépo¢ te tuoTe}w is also to be thus explained. For 
it refers not to the oyiopata as such (the information concerning it 
being credited entirely, and not in part, by Paul), but to its influ- 
ence upon the form of their assemblages. Concerning this latter 
point exaggerated reports might have arisen which the apostle ac- 
knowledged as such. But that they were not entirely without foun- 
dation was assured to him by his knowledge of the ways of God, who 
continually passes his winnowing fan over a community, in order 
to separate the impure from it, and make manifest the approved. 
(In ver. 18 éxxAnota is not to be understood as the place of meeting, 
but the congregation: “If ye come together, so that ye form an 
éxkAnoia, so that the believers are fully assembled.” That is to say, 
smaller circles of persons closely connected might be formed who 
would yet constitute no proper “church.” It is advisable to 
omit, with Lachmann, the commas after ydp and éxkAnoia, thus 
comprising the whole as far as i7déeyev in one thought.—The differ- 
ence between oyiouara and aipécerc in this place is that the latter 
expression, as the stronger (as indicated by the xa‘), contains the 
ground of the former. The aipécecc are thus the capital divisions 
mentioned in chap. i, a consequence whereof was that the par- 
ties held themselves separate, even at the celebration of the holy 
Supper, 2. e., formed oyiowara.—Billroth correctly observes that iva 
here properly denotes purpose: God’s purpose in these very lament- 
able divisions is to discover those who are approved. From tender- 
ness only the favourable effect is brought to view ; the bad reveals 
itself in the separation of the impure. 1 John ii. 19.) 

Vers. 20-22.—The apostle now proceeds to that which is the 
proper object of reproof. (In ver. 22 ov« éraivé is to be received only 
as Meiosis.) According to custom among the ancient Christians, 
the celebration of the love-feast was regularly connected with that 
of the holy Supper, so that the whole ceremony formed a strict com- 
memoration of our Lord’s passover feast. Together they are viewed 
as one, and called deirvoy kupraxdy, the Lord’s Supper.* All be- 
lievers, as members of one Divine family, ate and drank together 
earthly and Divine food, in witness of their inward unity for time 
and eternity. Hach individual according to his ability brought pro- 
vision for this festival, which was then consumed in common, and 
this custom continued to exist down to the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, when, in consequence of the congregations becoming so nu- 
merous, it was found necessary to separate the love-feasts from the 


* Catholic interpreters understand here only the Agape without the Lord’s Supper. 
This is decidedly an error; the apostolic church never celebrated an Agape without the 
communion. But at all events we may infer from what is stated that the errors here re- 
proved found place only in that part of the deimvov Kxvpsaxov, which, at a subsequent 
period separated from the Lord’s Supper, formed the feasts styled Agape. 
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Lord’s Supper. Now in Corinth, where the spirit of love had dis- 
appeared, these festivals were so conducted that each partook only 
of what he had provided, the rich enjoying fully while the poor 
lacked. The Lord’s Supper, the supper of love, thereby sank into 
an idvov detrvov, private feast, and was a proceeding without meaning 
or significance, which each might have performed at home, and the 
Supper connected with it was dishonoured. However well calculated 
this account may be to disturb the pleasing illusions we are prone to 
form concerning the perfection of the ancient church, much may be 
found to operate in tempering our judgment. First, the proceed- 
ings of the Corinthians did not spring from disrespect towards the 
sacred rite, and in no degree from covetousness or selfish appetite ; 
but the divisions among them were the ground of the isolation of 
individuals, Every one shared only with the members of their 
own party without regard to the wants of others. Such an over- 
estimation of slight points of difference, was in no way incompati- 
ble with a nobler nature; and, at all events, the fault as thus ex- 
plained, appears as no common one. Had, however, each applied 
himself seriously to the duty of self-examination, he would not 
have rated his brother’s sin higher than his own ; hence the apostle 
earnestly urges this upon them in what follows.’ (In ver. 20 the 
emphasis is to be laid on dudv, “ when ye come together it is no true 
Lord’s Supper that ye celebrate in so wrong a manner.”—On én? 76 
airé, consult Acts i. 15, ii, 1—Acinvov “kvecaxéy only occurs here. In 
Acts the expression used is KAdovg dprov [see Acts ii. 42], signifying 
love-feast and Lord’s Supper together. Tertullian employs also the 
term convivium dominicum, convivium Dei [Ad Uxor. it. 4, 8]. 
But the name is not to be explained with Heidenreich cena in 
honorem domini. instituta, but “ feast, given by the Lord, to which 
he invites believers.”—In ver. 21 mp oAauBdvew denotes taking in 
advance the food supplied for themselves and their companions, 
without sharing it with their poorer brethren.—In ver. 22 Heiden- 
reich erroneously places the expression é«xAnoia God in opposition to 
oixia, and concludes that it signifies church edifice. But the adop- 
tion of this view is forbidden by the Ocot, which is inapplicable to 
a building, and moreover by the xatagpoveiv and the parallel xara- 
oxbvev Tove un Exovtac. The circumstances of the apostolic church 
were not yet of a nature that Christians could possess buildings used 
exclusively as churches.) 

Vers. 23-25.—To this reproof on the part of the apostle fol- 
lows a communication concerning the tradition relative to the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, which the ydp seems to introduce as 
assigning a reason for such reproof. It was not indeed the Lord’s 
Supper itself, but only the love-feasts preceding it, which had 
been profaned by the Corinthians ; yet still, Paul, by holding 
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forth the exalted nature of this sacrament, conceived as stand- 
ing in essential connexion with the love-feast which preceded it, 
would make the Corinthians fully sensible of their guilt in intro- 
ducing their differences into the solemn rite. Thus the passage from 
ver. 27 here comes especially into consideration. Paul brings before 
their view what the Lord’s Supper is, in order more strongly to im- 
press upon them the necessity for self-examination, That theoretical 
errors in the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper were propagated is not 
expressly stated, but, according to 1 Cor. xv. 12, it is extremely pro- 
bable that such were already in process of formation. If the resur- 
rection of the body were denied, the presence of the glorified body of 
our Lord in the Supper was easily unrecognized. In order therefore to 
arrest the unfolding of these errors, the apostle again lays before thera 
in writing the entire doctrine which he had already orally delivered 
to them.—On the form of words, as given by Paul, used in instituting 
the rite, we have dealt at length in vol. III. p. 20, seq., to which the 
reader is referred. Only the rapéAaBov dr6 rot kupiov, I received from 
the Lord, of ver. 23 needs any further discussion. In the life of the 
apostle (Exposition of the Epist. to the Romans, Vol. IIT., p. 421) it 
has already been stated that we could not reasonably conclude that 
every individual historical fact in the life of the Lord had been im- 
mediately imparted to the apostle by Christ ; but with the sacred 
Supper the case was peculiar, The doctrinal principle contained 
therein was so closely bound up with the historical foundation that it 
was not possible to separate the one from the other ; in this partic- 
ular therefore an immediate revelation from the Lord is entirely in 
place. Exegetically the dd tod kvpiov, from the Lord, cannot be 
otherwise received than with the antithesis ov« dz’ dvOpérwv, not 
from men, as expressly stated by Paul in Gal. i. 12. Accordingly 
we have here an authentic declaration of the risen Saviour himself 
concerning his sacrament, and under this conception of the passage 
the church has ever regarded it as the most important declaration 
in the New Testament respecting the holy Supper. It has been al- 
leged in opposition to this, that d7é signifies only the receiving 
through an agent, and that consequently the apostle here only claims 
to have received his information from the apostles as eye-witnesses. 
But then Paul would stand upon a level with all other Christians who 
likewise received the sacrament from the apostles, while here he at- 
tributes to himself something peculiar. Add to this that in the 
New Testament the distinction between d7é and raed, is by no means 
accurately observed, as is further shewn in the remarks upon Gal. 
i. 1. Finally, it may be supposed that Paul here employs d76, be- 
cause he desired to discriminate between the personal appearance of 
our Lord (see Acts ix.) and his revelation by his Spirit. The read- 
ing mapd in some of the Codd., is at all events a mere correction, 
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Ver, 26.—Christ’s own words are only contained in vers, 24, 25 ; 
ver. 26 is added by Paul himself in explanation of the ei¢ rijv éuqjy 
dvduvnov, The announcement of the Saviour’s death is not only to 
take place as often as the Lord’s Supper is celebrated ; but this cele- 
bration, and the announcement connected with it, are to continue 
until the second coming of the Lord, consequently through the en- 
tire alav obtoc, until the supper of the Lamb in the kingdom of 
God. (Rev. xix. 9.) The idea of making known the death natu- 
rally includes, as Gicumenius appositely remarks, the remembrance 
of “all the bounty, benevolence and salvation” (récay tiv dwpedy Kat 
néoav tiv piAavOpwriav Kat téoay tiv owrnoiav), involved in it. The 
only point of uncertainty is whether xatayyéAAere is to be taken as 
indicative or imperative. The ydp, connecting verses 25 and 26, 
harmonizes with either ; ‘‘ for ye certainly make known,” would call 
to mind the custom in the celebration of the communion, thank- 
ing God for creation and redemption through the death of Christ. 
But Heidenreich has correctly observed that the phrase dypic ob 
EA0n, until he come, demands an imperative construction ; for 
it was impossible Paul should say, ye do it until the coming of the 
Lord. 

Ver. 27.—Of the highest importance to the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper are the words of exhortation from the apostle which here 
follow. He says one may partake of the sacred feast unworthily 
(dvagiwc), and thereby make himself worthy of punishment. The 
question arises, what is to be understood by dvatiwe ? In connexion 
with the existing condition of things, primarily uncharitableness, the 
judging others instead of ourselves, is intended. But in this is involved 
the sentiment applicable to all times and circumstances, impenitence 
constitutes an unworthy guest at the Lord’s Supper, not sinfulness 
abstractly, but sin without repentance, reckless persistence in sin. 
It is the more important to give prominence to this view, because 
individuals of tender consciences feeling the operation of sin in 
themselves, often deem themselves unworthy, and so refrain from 
the strengthening influence of the holy sacrament. But impenitent 
participation constitutes us guilty of the body and blood of the 
Lord (évoyo¢g tod odwatoe Kat Tod aipatoc Tob kupiov), "Evoyoc (from 
évéveobar, adstrictus tenert) signifies reus, liable to a penalty, i7ev- 
Suvoc, as Hesychius explains it. It is usually connected with xplorc 
or Oavaroc (Matth. v. 21, seq., xxvi. 66 ; Mark iii. 29), here it is con- 
nected with the object to which the guilt has reference. But it is 
obviously consistent neither with the connexion nor with the senti- 
ment of Paul to understand the idea thus, “ Whoever partakes 
unworthily of bread and wine, is so wicked that he would have 
joined in condemning Christ to death.” The thought of the apostle 
reverts not to the distant Saviour crucified on Golgotha, but con- 
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siders him as present personally in the sacred Supper. Hence not 
merely Xpiorod is used, but owparog Kat aiarog Xprorod, which would 
be irreconcileable with the former acceptation. The sense is rather, 
“Whoever unworthily partakes of the bread and wine, is guilty of 
an offence in that which is most sacred.” As the greatness of the 
offence is determined by the elevation of the object against whom 
the deed is directed, as thus he who affronts a prince finds it more 
difficult to excuse himself than he who mocks a beggar, or he 
who robs a. church than he who steals from a private house, so 
is the unworthy receiving of the Lord’s Supper the more heinous, 
because the holiness of Christ present therein is so great. Indeed 
this passage thus presents a mighty argument against Zwinglius’s 
views of the Lord’s Supper; the apostle treats it as a bigh mys- 
tery, which bears in itself a power to bless and to destroy. Christ 
is present in the Lord’s Supper in his human nature, so that he who 
receives the elements unworthily, is guilty of sin towards Christ 
himself. But the fact that the consecrated elements are here de- 
nominated bread and wine, proves sufficiently that the Catholic doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is entirely unscriptural. But it is just 
as certain that concerning the manner of Christ’s presence in the 
holy communion, nothing further can be drawn from this passage. 
That the Calvinistic acceptation of this doctrine must yield in the 
chief points to the Lutheran can be inferred only from the general 
analogy of the doctrines to each other ; particularly the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, of the relation of divinity and humanity in 
him, is here a certain guide-—Ver. 27, finally, is employed by the 
Catholics as a defence of the communio sub una, because it says, o¢ 
dv é00in Tov dptov todTov, 7 Tivy TO ToTHpLov Tov Kveiov. True, several 
good MSS. read xaé, but without doubt 7is preferable as the more 
unusual form. Winer (Gr. § 53, 6) however has justly remarked 
that it is certainly conceivable that the bread alone may be de- 
voutly received, but not the wine ; and besides, if according to the 
Roman Catholic view, the cup ought never to be received, the 7 can 
in no manner apply. Paul in that case must have written o¢ dv 
éoig Tov dptov TovTOY, 

Vers. 28, 29.—With this the exhortation to serious self-examina- 
tion before receiving the holy sacrament naturally connects itself. The 
doxipdge is, as may be readily comprehended, to be considered as 
connected with the result of this exercise of self-investigation and 
repentance. As perfectly conformable to this passage confession was 
instituted by the church, and it were much to be desired that the 
practice of real private confession were still retained instead of a 
general admonition being substituted in its place—At the same 
time the former idea is resumed here (ver. 29), and the phrase 
“ouilty of the body and blood of the Lord” elucidated by “ not 
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discerning the Lord’s body” (ui} dtaxpivwr 76 odua Tov Kupiov). These 
words however in the first place only confirm the view before 
taken of the évoyoc «. tT. A., for dcaxpivery signifies in this place 
“to separate as holy from unholy, consequently to treat the Lord’s 
Supper as an ordiuary one, as if he were not present.” The ques- 
tion then occurs, whether these words justify Luther’s supposi- 
tion that the unbelieving do also receive the body of the Lord P* 
Had the great Reformer declared, with reference to this, that those 
who received unworthily not only did not receive the blessing, but 
thereby suffered positively destructive consequences (a «piva), this 
would have been perfectly undeniable. The words “‘ eateth condem- 
nation to himself” evidently bind the curse to the act of unworthy 
participation. But that the unbelieving communicant receives into 
himself the body and blood of Christ is not sanctioned by the 
words ; we may suppose the pernicious influence to be, that the 
power of the body and blood repels him. As he who sins against the 
Holy Ghost does not receive the Spirit, but is repelled by it, so like- 
wise the unbelieving recipient of the Lord’s Supper does not receive 
Christ, but is repelled by him. We are to distinguish between the 
unbelieving and the unworthy receiving of the Sacrament. Even be- 
lievers may receive the Sacrament unworthily, and this is the case 
here supposed by Paul; so far as the person so sinning is still be- 
lieving, he can receive Christ ; in so far as he sins, however, he can 
have no blessing, but a curse. But the thorough unbeliever, in 
whom no regeneration is found, can in no sense whatever be said to 
receive the body and blood of Christ, because the faith is wanting 
which would enable him to do so. The degree of offence in such a 
case depends upon the measure of consciousness with which he, 
wanting faith, approaches the table of the Lord: he who draws near 
in involuntary ignorance, is judged according to his ignorance. Lu- 
ther arrived at his decision from the attempt to maintain the posi- 
tive union of the higher and lower elements in the Sacrament, 
which also led him to the assumption that not only bread and 
wine, but also Christ’s flesh and blood, were received with the 
physical mouth, although not again after a Capernaitish manner, 
But the objective character of the rite might be maintained without 
these extreme opinions. Christ’s flesh and blood, as glorified, can 


* The strict Lutherans of the 16th century went so far as to assert: Nihilo plus rece 
pisse in prima cena Petrum quam Judam. Calvin, on the xi. 2%, expresses himself thus: 
Figo hoc axtioma teneo, neque mihi usquam eacuti patiur, Christum non posse @ suo spiritu 
divelli. Unde constituo, non recipi mortuum eius corpus, neque disyunctum a spiritus sui 
virtute. Jum qui viva fide et peenitentia vacuus est, quum nihil habeat spiritus Christi, 
tpsum Christum quomodo reciperet? Sicut ergo fateor, quosdam esse qui vere simul in 
cena et tamen indigne Christum recipiant, quales sunt multi infirmi, ita non admitto, eos 
qui fidem historicam tantum sine vivo penitentia et fide sensu afferwnt, aliud quam signum 
recipere. 
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be received only by the regenerate man (without the baptism of re- 
generation there is no Lord’s Supper !); for such the higher principle 
is in the elements ; the unregenerate, on the contrary, has no organs 
for receiving the higher, and consequently receives only the external 
symbols. Brenz says very appositely, although a good Lutheran 
(Luther’s works, vol. xvii. 2482), “the mouth of faith receives the 
body of Christ, the carnal mouth bread and wine.” Because the 
bread and wine are not changed, the physical mouth receives them 
alone, the spiritual food being reserved for, and perceptible only to 
the mouth of faith, or, still more exactly, the mouth of the believ- 
ing and inwardly renewed man, who already, while yet on earth, 
bears within himself the germ of the glorified body. 

Vers. 80-82.—The condition of the Corinthian church, in many 
points of view so lamentable, is attributed by Paul to their dis- 
respect towards the holy communion. Only the strictest self- 
examination can preserve us from the Divine judgment ; if this be 
wanting, the judgments of the Lord must take effect (as they had 
experienced); but in his mercy he would chastise the faithful, in 
order to save them from condemnation with the world.—This pas- 
sage is important, as more precisely fixing the sense of the «piwa 
(ver. 29). Without the subsequent heightening of the xpiveoOa (= 
madevecbar) into Kataxpivecba, we should have already concluded 
in ver. 29 xpiva to signify eternal condemnation. But the omission 
of the article intimates that it is not the last judgment which is 
meant, but an admonishing reproof which is to benefit the faithful.* 
The Corinthians had partaken of Christ’s flesh and blood unworth- 
ily ; they were not for that reason eternally condemned ;{ but they 
had thereby materially prejudiced their spiritual life ; they were on 
the way to condemnation, from which the Almighty sought to re- 
cover them by chastisement, the apostle by reproof{ The only 


* Thus Wolf and Bengel decide. The latter also correctly observes on this passage: 
pina, sine articulo, indicium aliquod, morbum, mortemve corporis, ut qui Domini corpus non 
discernunt, suo corpore lant. _ Non dicit te kataxpiua condemnationem. Yet even Bill- 
roth refers it to eternal condemnation. 

+ The supposition that the unworthily participating in the Lord’s Supper, in itself, ean 
lead to everlasting condemnation, or stand equal in guilt to sin committed against the 
Holy Ghost, may prove hurtful by deterring individuals from approaching the sacred rite. 
The confession of Goethe is remarkable on this point. He was first led by this fear to 
avoid both church and altar. (See his works, last edit., vol. xxv., p. 125.) The ancient 
church possessed a cheerful view of the Supper of eternal love! 

* + The remarks of Rosenkranz (Encycl. p. 52) mentioned by Billroth in this place, and 
which I shall likewise quote, are much to the point: “As the baptismal confession 
requires the acknowledgment of sin, so likewise the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
demands the knowledge of one’s self. It assists to the extreme in fortifying the will and 
desire to lead a life agreeable to the same, because it:immediately gives to the individual 
the consciousness that the task he has to discharge is, in itself (through Christ), already 
effected, and that consequently the reality of a godly life, such as he desires to lead, is 
not impossible. But he who lightly receives the holy communion without repentance, 
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difficulty in these verses is to determine whether, in ver. 30, doOeveic, 
weak, and dppworot, sickly, as well as kousdoba, sleep, are to be under 
stood of spiritual or physical judgments, or of both. I incline to the 
latter view. To refer them merely to outward sufferings, without the 
moral, is forbidden by the nature of the case. The consequence of an 
act, such as an unworthy participation in the holy Sacrament, must 
be a disturbance of the moral life. The only question therefore is, 
whether such inward detriment is not alone to be understood, with- 
out any reference to outward suffering ? © But the conception of the 
suffering endured by the Corinthians, as sent by the Lord for chas- 
tisement and profit to them, does not allow the outward sufferings 
to be omitted. These, such as sickness, etc., are rather the means, 
in God’s hand, of awakening the slumbering conscience to the de- 
ranged condition of the inward life. This passage may be regarded 
as parallel with v. 5, in which the apostle commands the body of 
the sinner to be given over to Satan, in order to save his soul in the 
day of the Lord. The expressions (ver. 30) may consequently be 
regarded as a climax ; dodeveic and dppworo express the lesser and 
higher degree of laxness in the inward life, and analogous physical 
sorrows, but xomdo0a the highest degree of spiritual deadness, and 
with it also physical death. According to 2 Cor. v., it cannot be 
doubted, that at the time the apostle wrote these epistles, he re- 
garded the second coming of the Lord as near at hand. Death, in 
a frame of mind verging towards apostacy, consequently appeared 
to him to preclude all participation in Christ’s kingdom ; while yet 
precisely this forfeit, as a divinely inflicted penalty, might in effect 
prove the means of awakening the fallen for eternal life. (In ver. 
30 dca todro = because this has happened among you.—'Ikavéc, 
used of number, is found also in Luke vii. 11, 12, viii. 32.—In ver. 
31, the éavrove dvexpivowevy includes the writer, by way of softening 
the expression, Avaxpivw seems selected with reference to ver, 29 ; 
as the Lord’s Supper is distinguished from an ordinary repast, so 
likewise the unworthy guests at it from the worthy ; from the dis- 
tinction follows then the voluntary separation.) 

Vers, 33, 834—In conclusion, Paul recommends brotherly love, 
and devout, respectful behaviour in celebrating the sacred rite, 
Other points touching the right celebration of the holy Sacrament 
appear to have been raised ; but as these might demand his per- 
sonal inquiry into the circumstances, he promises more definite in- 
structions regarding them at his approaching visit. (Ver. 33," 
’Exdéyeoba generally signifies in the New Testament “ to wait,” like 
arexdéxeoOa, The idea, “wait for one another,” would convey the 
erroneous impression, that some had partaken earlier, before the 


and without the desire to live conformably to the principle in the same, eats and drinks 
to himself a condemnation. 
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others came. But it has here the signification of “eacipere con- 
vivio,” the sense being, share with one another what ye have, that 
the feast may be a real festival of love.) 


§ 11. Tux Girt or Toneuzs. 
(xii, 1—xiv. 40.) 


The following section belongs unquestionably to those in the New 
Testament, best calculated of all to present a living picture of the 
most remarkable period in the world’s history, the period in which 
the youthful church spread out her eagle wings over humanity, and 
of its extraordinary phenomena, The stream of life which, like a 
sacred flame, was poured on the first disciples of the Lord at Pente- 
cost, extended itself over the newly-arisen churches, and awakened 
in all those who yielded themselves to its influence, a depth of vis- 
ion, a power of will, a sentiment of heavenly joy hitherto unfelt by 
mankind, and which only beamed all the brighter amid the dark 
shadows of heathenism which surrounded the apostolic churches. 
But in the first gushing of their influence, and in the struggle 
against a prevailing world of evil, the spiritual gifts were manifested 
originally in miraculous phenomena, which were explicable by no 
unfolding of natural laws.* The miraculous power of Christ ap- 
peared spread over the whole church! Down to the end of the 
third century, and thus until the period of the church’s dominion 
over heathenism, were maintained, though with gradually diminish- 
ing power, these miraculous gifts of the infant church. (See the 
passages of the Christian Fathers referring thereto, with learned in- 
vestigations, in Dodwelli Dissert. in Iren. Oxoniw, 1689, 2d trea- 
tise.) Among the excitable Greeks, particularly in Corinth, the 
spiritual gifts displayed themselves in the most forcible manner. 
All their forms and phenomena seem to have been here exhibited, 
and to have wrought with a powerful fermentation, As in the 
meantime the men upon whom these gifts, sacred in themselves, 
descended, were not yet perfectly sanctified, since in them the ba 
man yet retained his power, and many of Henn likewise permitted 
their human weaknesses to influence the spiritual power which filled 
them, it was possible for the employment of the gifts to occasion 
numerous abuses. This happened especially with the gift of the 


* See among recent works on the subject, Die Geistesgaben der ersten Christen, 
insbesondere die sogenannte Sprachengabe, by David Schulz, Breslau, 1836. In connexion 
with it may be mentioned Baur’s neue Abb. ther die Sprachengabe (Stud. 1838, part 3), 
which contains a criticism on Schulz’s work. Koster’s work, Die Propheten des alten 
and neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1838), also deserves attention. 
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tongues, the striking and dazzling display of which led the Corinth- 
ians to overrate its value, and the whole of the following observa- 
tions arose from the existence of this error, which the apostle was 
determined to reprove. To exhibit to the Corinthians the right 
position of the gift of tongues with regard to the other phenomena, 
Paul glances first at the gifts in general, with a view to prove from 
the analogy of the members of the corporeal organism that the 
members of the spiritual organism also, although differing among 
themselves, must yet all serve the same general purposes, and have 
their origin in the self-same spirit (xii. “ 31); he then dwells upon 
love as the proper ruler of all the other gifts, because by that only their 
real value is obtained (xiii. 1-13) ; and he finally proceeds to enlarge 
upon the special application of the gift of speech in Christian as- 
semblies (xiv. 1-40). But, attractive as is the whole section, it is 
yet an extremely difficult one, and principally for the reason, that 
the Charismatic form of operation of the Holy Ghost ceased with 
the third century, and the circumstances of the primitive church in 
this respect are wholly lost to our observation. It cannot be sur- 
prising that we must feel this regret, when we see that Chrysostom, 
who lived nearly fifteen hundred years nearer to the apostolic age, 
expressed himself in just the same manner, because he likewise was 
already deprived of the sight of the Spirit’s workings in the Charis- 
mata. His 29th homily upon our epistles begins with the words : 
rovTo dtav TO yaplov opddpa éotiv doadéc, THY d& doddetav 7 THY Tpay- 
udtov dyvoud te Kat EdAeufuc Tole, TSY TéTE pév GvuBaLvdvTwY, Viv dé 
ob yevoueveor, this entire passage is exceedingly obscure, owing to our 
ignorance of the matters involved, the phenomena which then existed 
having now ceased. 

Vers. 1-8.—The 12th chapter stands thus related to the preced- 
ing, to wit, that Paul observes that, although his further directions 
concerning the Lord’s Supper must be deferred until his appearing 
among them, he must nevertheless immediately explain himself con- 
cerning the mvevpatixd, that his admonitions may act as an immediate 
prohibition of the abuse. Billroth, with Heidenreich, considers the rep? 
dé THY TVEvwaTiKGy masculine, in the special signification ‘of those 
speaking with tongues.” But the passages xiv. 1, 37, do not con- 
firm this explanation of the words: for in xiv. 1, ta mvewwarixd se, 
xapiopata, as in this place, is to be understood of spiritual gifts 
in general, and in xiv, 87 the mvevpatixde is ‘every possessor of a 
Charisma, not exclusively of the gift of tongues. Starting from the 
most general point of view, Paul reminds the Corinthians first of 
their heathen condition, in which no quickening power could be 
conferred by their lifeless idols ; while all those who acknowledged 
Christ were conscious of receiving a spiritual strength from him, 
whereby they were enabled to call Jesus their Lord, ‘that is to say, 
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to pronounce in deed and truth the acknowledgment of their de- 
pendence on him, and endowment by him. The universality of the 
working of the Holy Spirit in the church being thus established, 
the following description of the variety of its operation appropri- 
ately connects itself with it. Against this could be urged but the 
single objection that a supernatural power was also evident in hea- 
thenism. The worship of Bacchus and Cybele inspired its followers, 
although with an unholy spirit. Bauer (work already quoted, p. 
649, note) remarks with reason, that it could not be replied to this, 
that Paul was not considering such isolated appearances of heathen- 
ism, but rather regarding it in its whole:and comprehensive work- 
ing ; for in the oracles as well as other orgiastic phenomena, it 
exhibited many analogies to the gift of tongues, The emphasis is 
rather to be laid upon the expression e/dwAa: the lifeless idols were 
contrasted with the living, efficient Christ, who as the Aéyo¢ creates 
the Aateiv év mvetuatt, speaking in the Spirit, in the faithful. Fi- 
nally, it follows, of course, that this expression does not strictly and 
singly apply to the gift of the yAdéooase Aadeiv, but to the agency of 
the Spirit in general, which incites to the acknowledgment of 
faith. (In ver. 2 we may hesitate between the choice of the 
readings é7z and ére, Billroth decides for the latter, Lachmann has 
adopted the former, placing, however, the ére along side in brackets. 
I prefer 67, because then the expression, “ye know that ye were 
Gentiles,” includes in it the presupposition of the Gentile con- 
dition. The change into éte arose, in my opinion, from supposing 
that Paul intended to say, “ Ye know, that, when ye were Gen- 
- tiles,” as in that case érz dre is read together. Valckenaer even con- 
jectures ort, re £0vn ijre, 7jTe.—See concerning dvdGeva in ver. 3 on 
Rom. ix. 3 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 22.—Billroth correctly observes that Jesus 
is used and not Christ, to mark more distinctly the historical indi- 
viduality of the Redeemer.—The two kindred expressions, oddeic 
Aéyer dvdOeua “Inootv and ovdete dvvara: sineiv Kipiov ’Inoovv, are not 
identical in reference. The former declaration stands opposed to 
the Satanic evil spirit, the latter to the natural human spirit. 
Even the unenlightened man may take pleasure in Jesus, though the 
beam of Divine light must touch his heart before he can call him 
his Lord ; it is only the devilish impulse that is capable of cursing 
Jesus. Perhaps, therefore, év mvevwats Ceo} may indicate a more 
general influence of the Spirit, év mvevwate dyiw the specifically 
Christian ; so that the sense would be, “ No one, even he who only 
speaks in a general way in the Spirit of God, can curse Jesus, but 
none except him who speaks in the Holy Spirit, can call him Lord,” 
—Lachmann has adopted the reading which regards dva0eua "Inoovc, 
Kbpeoc *Inoodc as exclamations ; but this gives the language so forced 
_ acharacter that I prefer the more usual connexion.) 
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Vers. 4-6.—The unity of the Divine Spirit in all believers ap- _ 
pears however manifested under various forms as daspéoevc, in dif- 
ferent individuals. But this by no means signifies that the various 
gifts, freeing themselves from their source, incorporate themselves as 
it were with the soul in which they appear ; it rather implies the 
divisions of the gifts (see Acts ii, 3), as that of light into colours by 
the prism. The unity of the Spirit is thereby not annulled ; the 
same Spirit is merely refracted into various gifts, according to the 
capacity of the soul with which it comes into contact. But that in 
the passage under consideration the unity of the spiritual principle 
is indicated by various expressions, ‘‘ Spirit, Lord, God,” certainly can- 
not arise from accident. The substance of the Divine Being, Spirit 
in itself, is the principle of unity; but the relation of the Trinity, 
which manifests itself everywhere, expresses itself also in the gifts: 
and thus there are as it were gifts of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. But with this, it cannot be denied that a// gifts 
are in an especial manner gifts of the Holy Ghost ; and ver. T, seq., 
plainly shew that Paul refers them all to the Spirit. As however 
the Father and the Spirit are in Christ, so also the Spirit is one with 
the Father and the Son, and certain gifts correspond thus with the 
Father or the Son. In placing together the three Divine persons, 
the Holy Ghost always appears in Scripture as the manifestation of 
the inmost depths of the Godhead ; and hence the three terms con- 
stitute an anticlimax. The expression xapiouara, which in the more 
extended sense designates all gifts without exception (xu. 31, xiv. 
1), refers here to the spiritual gifts as enumerated in ver. 8, viz., 
wisdom, knowledge, faith (copia, yrdo.c, riotic). The dtaxoviat, nea 
astries, indicat e the more external ecclesiastical gifts of government 
and lenditie aid to the necessitous (ver. 28); and finally, the évepy7- 
ara, those in which primarily more power is revealed, such as the 
healing of disease under all its various forms (vers. 9, 33). The . 
most general and comprehensive class of gifts is quite correctly re- 
ferred to the Father and the omnipotence revealed in him ; the 
more limited class, manifesting itself within the precincts of the 
church, to the Son, as the principle of compassionate love ; while 
the third and smallest class, restricted to the circle of the Baliye. 
ened mermbers in the eltirelt is referred to the Holy Spirit as the 
principle of sanctification and knowledge. (1 Cor. ti. 10.) It’ would 
be interesting to be able to arrange the nine gifts which follow, 
under one or aber of these rubrics ; ane in the Scripture, as in nature, 
there is often apparent, with all its exactness and order, a kind ot 
noble irregularity, and this is precisely the case here 9 Of the 

* From the alternation of érepoc and dAAoc nothing is gained for the order of the gifts, 


as Billroth has correctly observed. For if we should say that 6 év, with the repeated 
érépw 0é, marked the three principal rubrics, whilst the gifts subordinate to those were ex- . 
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second class are absolutely no especial forms mentioned until ver. 
28 ; prophecy belongs rather to the first than the last division, and 
various other deviations occur. Precisely so the enumerations in vers, 
28-30 do not accord strictly with the corresponding passage in Isa. 
xi. 2, seq.; afree movement must be acknowledged in such passages. 

Vers. T-11.—The main object of the enumeration of the sin- 
gle Charismata which follows, as shewn by the frequent repetition 
of mveiwa, is evidently to exhibit, with all their internal diversity, 
their identity in origin and destination. The one and the same 
Spirit of God (ver. 11) works all these manifestations (¢avepdoerc, 
ver. 7) to one end, and distributes them as he will. It is of course 
understood that this ‘as he will” (ver. 11 and ver. 18) points in- 
deed to the personality of the Spirit, but is not to be understood of 
a will absolute and arbitrary, which is altogether inconceivable in 
the Divine Being, but of a will determined by the natural capacities 
of man which are also from God. Regeneration does not absolutely 
create other qualities in men; it heightens, sanctifies, and transforms 
those already existing. No man, however, can by skill or force gain 
control of the Charismata (as according to Acts viii. Simon Magus 
intended); it is only the will of the Spirit which confers them idéa 
éxdoTo, t. €., singulis singulatim. This does not imply however that 
the individual could possess but one single gift ; several were fre- 
quently displayed in one subject, and the apostles each exercised 
the greater part, if not all. All gifts, however, are destined for the 
benefit of each and of all, their possessors and of the church.” 
Although then it has been already remarked that all the gifts are not 
here enumerated, since ver. 28, seq., serves to fill out the passage 
under consideration (to which vers. 4-6 necessarily lead) which com- 
mences with ver. 4, yet still as there exists absolutely no ground 
for supposing that there were other gifts besides those mentioned in 
this chapter, it is surely not inappropriate to look for some distri- 
bution of them to facilitate our survey. And here importance 
might be deemed attributable to the fact that the first three gifts 
are not miraculous, while the six succeeding are miraculous ; that 
wisdom, knowledge, faith are always in a certain degree existent 
in the church, but not the gifts of healing and of tongues, etc. . Cer- 
tainly this distinction is by no means unimportant, yet wisdom, 
knowledge, and faith, as Charismata, must be distinguished from the 
analogous phenomena which belong to the essence of the Chris- 
pressed by the d/Aw dé, these three classes do not agree with those named in vers. 4-6. 
The apostle binds himself to no rule in the recapitulation, save that he descends from the 
higher to the lower. 

* Billroth here erroneously supposes mpdc¢ to signify secundum, according to measure, 
which (see Winer’s Gr. § 49, h.) is indeed possible; but in this case it is clearly intended 
to say, that the gifts were not merely for amusement, but for wse; hence mpd¢ here signi- 
fies ad. 
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tian life, as already remarked at ii, 6,7. No Christian is with- 
out faith, yet all do not possess the Charisma of faith, which is 
something more than a mere heightening of the general grace of 
faith, for then there might also be Charismata of love, hope, and 
prayer. We cannot therefore employ this distinction in classifying the 
Charismata, for all without exception are miraculous and extraordi- 
nary, being wrought by the special operation of the Holy Ghost. 
The writer speaks not of a wisdom or knowledge attained gradually 
by practice and fidelity, but of a condition proceeding from higher 
illumination. We must accordingly concede that as Charismata, 
even wisdom, knowledge, and faith, are no longer existent in the 
church. They are operative in the church under their more general 
forms, exhibiting themselves in some individuals in a greater degree 
than in others ; but Charismatically, the Holy Ghost has ceased to 
work in the church since the time of the apostles. All, even wisdom 
and knowledge, must now be gained by gradual exercise, whilst in 
the apostolic times* they were an immediate result of Divine influ- 
ence in the soul. Just as little can the distinction of the spiritual 
powers in which the enlightening power of the Holy Ghost mani- 
fested itself, be made a ground of classification. For, however the 
difference of reason, understanding, will, may, as we shall see, be 
brought under discussion, it can furnish no certain ground of classi- 


* Baur (Stud. Jahrg. 1838, part 3, p. 683) thinks this goes so far as to deny that the 
Holy Spirit yet operates in the church. Evidently without reason. The assertion that 
the revelation and inspiration of the apostles was not imparted to the whole church, is 
just as much an entire denial of the influences of the Spirit in the church, as the supposi- 
tion that the Spirit no longer works by means of miraculous gifts in the established con- 
dition of the church (these gifts being only requisite to the foundation of the church), 
involves a denial that he works at all in the church. He reveals himself now in another 
manner. The question might however be raised whether some Chartsmata may not now 
and ever remain, as possessed by the apostolic church. This applies particularly to wis- 
dom, knowledge, the discerning of spirits. But if we reflect upon the manner in which 
such Charismata were displayed in the apostles and such members of the ancient church 
as we may assume were possessed of these gifts, we must allow that, in this form also, 
the Spirit reveals itself no longer. The story of Ananias and Sapphira is an instance of 
the gift of the discerning of spirits (Acts y.); where shall we now find anything similar ? 
So also the Charismatic knowledge was deeper, more intuitive, than is now perceptible, 
even in the most enlightened. The Spirit certainly is now, as then, in the church, but 
even where he produces kindred results, still he works in a different manner. Formerly the 
Holy Spirit operated as an immediately efficacious, suddenly inspiring power, but now he 
acts slowly, presupposing the employment of all natural means of aid. These views con- 
cerning the Charismata were early laid down by our doctrinal writers in opposition to the 
Catholic doctrine of the continuance of the miraculous gifts. (See Gerhard Loci Theol. 
vol. xii. p. 104, seq., ox. edit. Cotte.) And even the later Fathers confess that there was 
no more revelation of the Holy Ghost’s Charismatical mode of operation. (See the 
passage in Chrysostom quoted at the commencement of this chapter.) Consult also the 
passage Rom, xii. 6, seg.; one might there suppose that a Charisma not mentioned here 
was adduced by the apostle, that of the mapa«Ayotc. But after determining the correct 
reading, and with a right explanation of the passage, such is not the case. (See the 
Comm. on this passage.) 
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fication, because other objects than the powers in which grace dis- 
plays itself, must be considered in the Charismata. Without doubt 
Neander (Apost. Zeitalt. vol. i. p. 174, seq.) has written most to the 
point on this subject ; and with a few exceptions, as particularly re- 
garding the gift of tongues, I with Billroth accord with him, Ac- 
cording to this two principal classes of gifts are to be distinguished, 
the first comprehending all those which reveal themselves in word, 
the second in act. But in both classes we may distinguish two sub- 
ordinate divisions, according as the condition of mind of the pos- 
sessor of the gift is more conscious, or more passive, while the 
Divine influence manifests itself immediately without being affected 
by any concurrent agency of the rational faculty. The first form 
may be considered especially operatiag where early mental discipline 
had increased self-knowledge and exercised reflection, and to have 
been found among the more learned in the church, of whom, for ex- 
ample, Apollos appears to have been one. In the case of the gifts 
operating by speech, to these two subdivisions a third might be 
added, which possess a critical power, and in which therefore the 
understanding is especially predominant. By this arrangement the 
two first mentioned, word of wisdom (Aédyo¢ oodiac) and word of 
knowledge (Aéyo¢_yvacewc), belong: to the first subdivision of the 
first class. Whilst wisdom signifies the practical, and knowledge 
the theoretical side of a conscious insight into things Divine and 
human, they have this common quality that they do act not through 
an immediate outpouring of Divine influence, but rather by quiet 
gradual instruction.* This especially applies to the yvéorc, knowl- 
edge, of ver. 28, to which correspond the d:ddoxador, teachers (sce also 
on Rom. xii. 7). These by their influence do not so much call forth 
the new life, as advance that which has commenced. Therefore in the 
28 and 29, and Eph. iv. 11, they stand, along with pastors, in contrast 
with apostles, prophets, and evangelists. The annexed Adyog places 
both Charismata in immediate connexion with the office of teacher, + 
so that the drécrodu (vers, 28, 29) appear the proper possessors of 
the gift of wisdom, whilst the teachers or pastors (deddonahor, Trout 
vec) may be regarded as the holders of the Charisma of knowledze. 
The Charismata of wisdom and knowledge are however distingnished 
from the wisdom and knowledge which belong to every truly regen- 
erate Christian, not so much in degree or certainty (for according to 
John xvii, 3, we must consider the knowledge of every believer 
thoroughly certain), but rather in the form in which they appear 

* Comp. further on these two ideas at ii. 6, 7. 

+ In the passage Eph. i. 17, in which mention is made of the Charisma of oo¢ta, 
rvedua codiac is used; but this rvedua is not to be regarded as identical with Adyog, it 
only points out the Spirit as. the principle of wisdom. Here it is styled Adyoc codiac, a 


wisdom which is connected with the faculty of communication by words. In the same 
Eph. i. 17, the Charisma of mpogyreia is expressed by tvetma dmoKxadipenc. 
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developed. The believer knows God and Christ, and has in him all 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge (Col. ii. 3), but he possesses this 
knowledge implicitly, not explicitly. The Charisma of the yréou 
(and so likewise of the co¢ia), however, involves also the development 
in particulars of this essential knowledge. It grants in a super- 
natural way what the science of theology now offers by the usual 
course of learning, both practically and theoretically, in which 
of course the general operation of the Holy Spirit is not exclu- 
ded, but must be presupposed. To admit a Charismatic opera- 
tion of the Spirit among the Theosophists, as Jacob Béhme, is for 
this reason doubtful ; since error and truth are usually too much 
mixed in them for their knowledge to be considered the pure work- 
ing of the Spirit. (See further at xiii. 9, seq.) In the second sub- 
division of the first class of gifts (revealed through words) stand 
prophecy and speaking with tongues (npopyreverv, yAdooug Aadeiv), 
of which further at 1 Cor. xiv. and Acts 1. In both the Divine 
agency predominated over the human, but so that in the prophet 
consciousness remains undisturbed, which allows a reference to the 
character of the circumstances and hearers, while on the contrary, 
in those speaking with tongues human consciousness is absorbed in 
the consciousness of God ; they held, as it were, converse with God. 
Prophecy is therefore the proper gift of awakening, the principal 
Charisma for the forming church, while the didackadia, the gift of 
yvéoug, appears to be the chief Charisma for the church firmly es- 
tablished, but ¢ncreasing in itself. Finally, the third subdivision is 
constituted by the criticising powers involved in the discerning of spir- 
its (deaxeloeg tvevpdrwy) and the interpretation of tongues (épunveta 
yAwoodv), Concerning this latter Charisma, and its connexion with 
the kinds of tongues (yévy yAwoodr), see further at 1 Cor. xiv. The 
gift of discerning spirits does not simply refer to the power of dis- 
tinguishing between good and false prophets, but also to the lan- 
guage of the prophets themselves, who were filled with the Holy 
Ghost (see on xiv. 29, and 1 Thess. v. 19, 20). The second class 
contains the gifts manifested by deeds. To the first subdivision be- 
long those gifts of government not named in this place, but men- 
anes In ver. 28, the «uBeprijostc, governments, and dvteArwperc, helps. 
The former expression indicates the gift of church government and 
administration, the latter the numerous duties comprehended in the 
office of deacon, particularly the care of the poor and sick. (On 
dvrAauBdvecOat in the signification of ‘to support, to help,” see 
Acts xx, 35.) But the second subdivision, in which again the im- 
mediate presence of Divine power prevailed, contained the iduara, 
healings, and the évepynuata dvvduewr, working of miracles, under 
which latter expression were included, besides healing the siots, all 
those in a special sense miraculous gifts mentioned in “Mark xvi. 18; 
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Acts v. 1, seq., xiii. 6, xxviii. 3,seq. Before these gifts the apostle in 
the passage names ile rioti¢ as Charisma, whereby, as Neander 
justly remarks, we are not to understand the principle which forms 
the foundation of the Christian life, for then we might also speak of 
& XdpLoua Tio ayaTne, Tio éAnidoc,* but a peculiar influence of divinity 
on man, whereby the energy of the will is extraordinarily increased. 
(See Matth. xvii. 20; 1 Cor. xiii. 2.) Faith is consequently here 
only the more general principle out of which the gifts of healing 
and of working miracles are developed, or in other words, both these 
Charismata are manifestations (pavepdcesc) of the miraculous power 
of faith. Finally it is matter of course that one individual might 
enjoy at the same time several gifts, and that the principal apostles 
especially possessed many Charismata. However, according to their 
measure of endowment, sometimes one, sometimes another, predomi- 
nated with an apostle; thus John had pre-eminently the gift of 
knowledge (yvéorc), Paul that of prophecy and wisdom. 

Vers. 12, 13.—But to render evident the perfect unity of all 
these gifts, notwithstanding their internal difference, the apostle, in 
what follows, carries out at length the figure of the members consti- 
tuting the unity of the organism. (See Rom, xii. 5.) Their piural- 
ity does not detract from their unity, but may rather be said to 
constitute it. From the context it might be expected that, to in- 
dicate their manifold nature, the possessors of the various Charismata 
should be named ; instead of this Paul mentions other distinctions, 


* The entire want of clearness in Baur’s views concerning the nature of the Charis- 
matic operation of the Holy Spirit, is especially shewn by his seriously considering that 
Neander (work quoted, 685, note) agreed with him, while the very passages quoted from 
the writings of this theologian argue for my opinions, which are likewise those of the 
Protestant church. Baur considers that there were Charismata of faith in general, of love 
and hope, and that it was only accidental that they are not named. This representation 
of the matter in question has doubtless its foundation in Baur’s opposition to miracles as 
guch; therefore the gifts of healing are viewed by him among other Charismata of love, 
or probably prayer, since Baur considers the prayer pronounced over the sick as the 
principal thing. That this is a thoroughly inadmissible view, requires no proof. Chap. 
xiii. clearly shews that love is no Charisma, it is contrasted with all the other gifts. The 
whole passage is of such a nature that we must assume Paul was enumerating the collec- 
tive Charismata, for which reason they are regularly arrayed according to certain rubrics 
[vers. 4-6]. All these gifts, as extraordinary forms of Divine operation, are to be strictly 
distinguished from the regular forms of the same; the latter always and necessarily be- 
long to every Christian, but the Charismata may altogether be wanting without injury to 
the Christian character; for although no Christian can positively be without wisdom 
or knowledge in comparison with the Gentile world, yet assuredly such wisdom or 
knowledge is of a general character, and not a Charisma; in the former sense all Chris- 
tians possess both, in the latter Charismatic acceptation only a few. For this reason 
alone could Paul say of the Charismata, @ piv didorat Adyor codiac, dAAw dé Adyog yvd- 
cewc (ver. 8). Concerning the difference between yvdovc as Charismata, and as the gen- 
eral attribute of every Christian, see the remarks on | Cor. xiii. 9-12. 

+ So also Theodoret, who says: miotiww évraifa ob THY Kowa tadtny Aéyel, dAW 
éxeivyy, ep he meta Bpaxyéa gyot al édv &yw mdoav tH TioTW, bore Opn peOoTavery 
(xiii. 2). 
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Jews, Greeks, servants, free. This is probably so far coherent as 
differences of nation or education may have had an influence upon 
the susceptibility to this or the other gift. The Greeks appear to 
have had a particular susceptibility for the gift of tongues, the Ro- 
mans for the practical gifts of the church, and the Jews for spiritual 
gifts. The unity which these gifts, as members form, is, however, 
styled 5 Xguoréc, or, ver. 27, c6pa Xrorod, body of Christ, not only 
because Christ is the head of the church, but also because his life 
and nature pervade it, because he has newly created it through 
regeneration, flesh of his flesh and bone of his bone. (See on Eph. 
v. 80.) This new creation from Christ, as the vital source, is in 
baptism, which in its idea and original manifestation was the bath 
of regeneration (Aodreev madryyeveoiac) itself. In this the old 
earthly distinctions are removed, and man blended into a higher 
unity through the Spirit. The reading ei¢ &v mvedua is very embar- 
rassing to this passage ; Lachmann correctly reads év rvetpa, The 
ei¢ is introduced by transcribers, who thought the second clause 
must be made parallel with the first, ei¢ €v cjua, But it is not the 
contrast between odua and mveipa which is here the subject ; cépua 
signifies in this place only ‘‘ organic unity,” spiritual body. In 
order to exalt this conception of the spiritual nature of the church, 
the Spirit is described as the element of the new birth, and of its 
continual nourishment in all its members.* (On the connexion of 
noti¢w with the accusative, see ii. 2.) The allusion in this passage 
to x. 1, seq., is unmistakeable, so that we may say the émorioOquev 
points to the Communion, The reading réya for mveiua would 
seem to make this yet more evident, but must be rejected as a cor- 
rection of the transcriber. The attempt to deduce anything relative 
to the nature of the Sacrament from the 7vedua is entirely useless, 
Riickert has brought forward the aorist érotic@quev against the ref- 
erence to the Lord’s Supper; the Lord’s Supper, he argues, was 
to be perpetually celebrated, and therefore the present should 
be employed.—But Paul here conceives the condition of the church 
as the body of Christ, as absolutely perfected, and for this reason 
uses the aorist. 

Vers. 14-21.—The apostle now developes at large the image 
of the limbs, as in the fable of Menenius Agrippa (Liv. ii, 32), 
As the so-styled faculties of the mind, forms of manifestation of 
the one intellectual soul, form a whole, supporting, extending, and 
bearing each other, so likewise in the great spiritual unity of the 
church, all the gifts should support each other, not contend. This 


* The aorist éoticOnuev might cast doubts on the correctness of this view, which 
seems unsuited to the idea of continuity expressed in the nourishment, as distinct from 
that of birth. But as Billroth has rightly remarked, Paul here regards it so, as he wishes 
to present in a manner entirely objective the deciding features of the Christian life. 
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representation shews us that in Corinth the possessors overprized their 
own gifts, and undervalued others. Ch. xiv. apprises us that they 
particularly exalted the value of the gift of tongues, requiring that 
it alone should govern, and be exercised by all ; tian the turn in 
ver. 17, ei dAov 76 ova iaaliiss Tod 1) axon, if thie whole body were an 
eye, chine the hearing. The acknowledgment of the various gifts 
as co-ordinate is a necessary consequence of subjection to God’s 
will ; he has arranged them (ver. 18), therefore none can change 
his arrangement. (In vers. 15, 16, the é7z in 6ére obm eiui yei, do- 
6aAw6¢, is not an introduction to direct discourse, but must be taken 
in the sense of “ because.” The freedom of the whole body is 
grounded upon the distinction of its members. The form od rapa 
Tobro ovt éotiv &x Tod owpuatoc has been erroneously considered in- 
terrogatory by Griesbach, which reverses the sense. Lachmann has 
received it correctly without interrogation. The meaning of the 
words is, it is not for that reason not of the body, 7. e., such an 
explanation does not prove that it is no longer a member of the 
body ; the human will is powerless in opposition to God’s will, The 
two negations destroy one another. See Winer’s Gr. § 55, 9.) 

Vers. 22-26.—The apostle continues the image of the human 
body, but employing it to another purpose. That is to say, from 
the general point of view, he distinguishes the several sorts of mem- 
bers ; first, such as, appearing weak, are, nevertheless, necessary to 
the whole organism, then those which are honoured (eboyyuova), and 
those which, seeming less honourable (doy7wova), human vanity 
seeks to advance by ornament (e. g., ear-rings, bracelets, etc.) But 
God in his wisdom has so arranged all in the human organism, that 
the pleasure or pain of a portion affects the condition of the whole. 
This representation has evidently strict reference to circumstances 
in Corinth, where such a false and human estimation of the gifts was 
entertained : the lesser ones, to which God had for this very reason 
lent a lustre (ver. 24), e. g., the gifts of tongues, were over-valued 
beyond measure for their brilliant effects, while they despised 
unostentatious but essential gifts (ver. 22) for their plainness. The 
absurdity of such conduct is brought before the Corinthians in a 
striking manner by the present representations. 

Vers. 27-30.—The application of the comparison now follows. 
The church of Christ is one body, filled by his Spirit ; the individual 
believers, with their various gifts, are the members, whose difference 
was hence to be acknowledged, in order that all might be employed 
together to the same end. The two enumerations Sof the gifts, as 
we have already observed on ver. 7, do not exactly agree, The 
dvriAgwerc and kvGBepvyjce¢ in the first group are wanting in the sec- 
ond, and the dvepunvevery of the second is wanting in the first. The 
terms here employed have already, for the most part, been ex- 
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plained at ver. 7, seq. I make here only a few remarks upon the 
difference of apostle, prophet, and teacher. That besides the differ- 
ence, a gradation is also here perceptible, is not only shewn by the 
terms mgérov, debrEpor, tpitov,* but also by similar passages in Rom. xii. 
6, seq. ; Eph. iv. 11, seq.,in which the position is a kindred one. In the 
first passage the apostles are not mentioned, but then the abstracts 
come in the following order: mpodyrteia, dtaxovia, didackaria, mapdKAn- 
otc, so that prophecy stands before teaching. But in Eph. iv. 11, 
the expressions stand thus: drdotodo, mpopira, ebayyedoral, rot- 
pévec, duddoxadot, the teachers again succeeding the prophets. Ac- 
cording to the explanation given of ver. 7, seq., the teachers, as 
possessors of the Charisma of yvéouc, seem rather to precede the 
prophets. But ch, xiv. shews that the apostle affixed a very high 
value to the gift of prophecy ; primarily, indeed, only in relation to 
the gift of tongues ; but the nature of the apostolic church was 
such that, considered in and for itself alone, prophecy must be of 
the greatest importance. It was the awakening power, necessary 
to the extension of the infant church, and for that reason always 
commanded especial respect. The teachers (d:ddéoxador) were more 
adapted to the church, when growing in faith and knowledge ; their 
office, therefore, first became truly significant when the church was 
consolidated, and its internal culture in science and life began. 
Concerning the offices not here named, consult on Eph. iv. 11; I 
merely still observe, that in our passage the conception of offices is 
subordinated to that of gifts.+ Thus there was in the church no 
separate prophetic office, but the apostlest were at the same time 
prophets, although every prophet was not necessarily: an apostle ; 
so also the so-called evangelists, 7. ¢., travelling teachers, who 
preached where as yet no church had arisen, The teachers, however, 
were alike teachers proper and rulers («vGepvévrec) ; their official ap- 
pellation was tpeoBdrepor or énéoxorror, Concerning this difference, more 
will be said in explaining the pastoral epistles. On the rare name 
for the Charisma of the gift of tongues, yévyq yAwoodv, which occurs 
here, and at xii. 10, see the observations on 1 Cor. xiv. 10. (In ver. 


* On the relation of subordination among the teachers of the apostolic church, see 
the explanation of the pastoral epistles. 

+ Rothe (von der Kirche, vol. i. p. 256) thinks that the subject here is by no means 
of offices, but that is evidently assuming too much, for the apostolate was undoubtedly 
an office, and no gift. But at all events it is certain that nothing can be gathered from 
this passage or Eph. iv. 11, 12, concerning the various ecclesiastical offices in the apos- 
tolic church, as the subject treated of is gifts. 

{ The name apostle indicates here only the twelve, so that we may plainly see from 
their relation to the other classes of teachers how the twelve were regarded as possessing 
an especial, and, indeed, the highest rank among all the teachers of the church. The 
body of the twelve apostles, however, were intended only for the earliest times of the 
church ; it was not to be successively filled up. Even on the death of James the elder 
we hear of no new election in his place. ‘(Acts xii. 1.) 


- 
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27, the difficult é pépove is changed in some Codd. to é« pédove : 
the former is decidedly the correct reading, because a change of 
pérove cannot be supposed. Luther translates é« pépove distribu- 
tively, ‘each according to his part ;’ but that would be expressed 
by kata wépoc. ’Ex pépove is more correctly rendered, “according to a 
part,” 7. @., no part is the whole, nor should wish to be.—In ver. 28, 
od¢ pév k. T.A.,18 a partial anacoluthon ; od¢ dé should follow, which 
is wanting from the altered turn of construction, rendered necessary 
by the mpétov, devtepor.) 

Ver. 31.—The concluding verse has its commentary in xiv. 1. 
The yapiouara ta Kpeitrova, better gifts, cannot be, as Billroth sup- 
poses, the fruits arising from love, but the higher gifts in contrast 
with those only attractive from their brilliancy, especially prophecy. 
However there is certainly a difficulty in this idea. It would seem 
to follow from what precedes, that every one should be contented 
with the gifts imparted to him. The é7Aodre appears to contradict 
this, because it presupposes dissatisfaction with what one has, The 
difficulty is relieved by remembering that in these spiritual gifts 
the higher grade also embraces the lower ; consequently he who 
strove to attain the better gifts did not despise those he already 
possessed ; he sought only to advance in spirit, to grow in the new 
birth. Love towards God would also imply the endeavour to ob- 
tain his noblest gifts. But before the apostle illustrates the truth 
that prophecy ranks higher than speaking with tongues (xiv. 1, 
seq.), he draws the attention of the reader to the nature of love as 
the power which first gives an aim and direction to all gifts. As 
all the members of the corporeal organism are held together and 
maintained in their appropriate reciprocal action By the general 
vital power, so love, which God himself is essentially (1 John iv. 
16), is the power which gives life and unity to the body of Christ, 
nay, the principle of eternity in its temporal manifestation. ‘To 
follow after this is therefore far more important than to seek gifts ; 
without it all gifts are nothing. Finally, the “emulate” (¢yAodre) 
is not in contradiction to the above assertion of Paul that the Spirit 
distributes the gifts as he will (ver. 11), for the striving after which 
Paul here counsels, is only a wrestling in prayer with God, the be- 
stower of the gifts. (Ka6’ bmepBodjy 606v is to be constructed together, 
to wit, viam eminentiorem, such as is the seeking after the gifts. 
The connecting of «a6 brepBoAjy with the verb, as proposed by Bill- 
roth, seems to me inapposite, as the “excellency” (é7epG0A7) lies not 
in the indicating, but in the “ way” (66). Or we must connect it with 
#71, as Grotius, in the sense of “ yet to excess.” Still it is a serious 
question, if the expression may be so construed ; in the New Testa- 
ment at least it is never so employed. Ka’ drepBodzjv, besides, always 
precedes the substantive, whose signification it is to strengthen.) 
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Chap. xiii. 1, 2—The following triumphal song of pure love* is 
doubly beautiful in the mouth of the apostle Paul. John the 
evangelist is elsewhere the bard of love, while Paul is rather the 
_ preacher of faith. This paragraph is a testimony to his new na-~ 
ture ; in his old man Paul knew not the bloom of this love. His 
style changes ; it relinquishes its dialectic form for a simplicity, 
smoothness, and transparent depth which approaches that of John. 
The love (dydrn) here described is finally not simply feeling or per- 
ception, but a tendency and direction of the inmost personality, of 
the real self, towards God and his will. The most exalted exhibi- 
tions of natural love, such as that of the mother towards her infant, 
and the child’s love towards its mother, are but a weak reflection of 
the heavenly love, which the consciousness of redemption generates 
in the human heart. This lighted up in the heart of the apostle a 
flame of grateful love, unextinguishable even to the last sigh. This 
love removes the sinful condition of isolation, and produces in man 
unity with God and of God with him, The love of God becomes 
his, for he lives no more, but Christ lives in him. (Gal. i. 20.) 
But with this conception of love it seems incredible that one could 
possess such gifts as prophecy, knowledge, faith (mpopyteia, yroatc, 
niortc), without it, and that at least in their highest potency (mdéoav 
yvoov, tdoav niottv). Shall we say, in fact, that the apostle desired 
to express something unimaginable, the sense being this, Even sup- 
posing such a division of what is inseparable could possibly take 
place, man, having all gifts, would, without love, be nothing ? But 
this édv does not allow, which always refers to an objective possibil- 
ity. (See Winer’s Gr. § 41, 2,b.) Rather must we say that while 
such a separation is unquestionably unnatural, yet through the 
ruinous effects of sin in human nature, it may happen that head 
and heart may so entirely disagree that the Divine power may be 
felt and acknowledged, while the inward desire of the heart towards 
God, and devotion to him may have fallen off. This sad, but too 
true possibility, is represented by the apostle in the strongest colours, 
in order to place the nature of love in its true light, which first im- 
parts to all religious phenomena truth and connexion with the 
highest aims of mankind. In Matth. vii. 21, seq., the Redeemer 
shews that even evil persons may be in possession of the gifts. Nat= 
ural talents or disposition may qualify many for more readily receiv- 


* Heathenism has not passed beyond the épwc, and is unacquainted with the Christian 
dyary. In the Old Testament it is only strict “right” (dixy) which rules. Eros, even in 
the purest, noblest form, is the result of deficiency,.the desire for love springing from 
the consciousness that we have not what is lovely. But the Christian dydzy is posi- 
tive, outpouring love, God himself dwelling in the believer, so that streams of living water 
flow from him. (John iv. 14.) See, concerning Plato’s description of the Eros in the 
es Fortlage’s striking remarks in his Philosophical Meditations, (Heidelberg, 
1835. 
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ing such gifts than others ; but if this is unsupported by purity of 
mind, gifts afford no security for the salvation of the possessor.— 
With reference to the form “ speaking with the tongues of men and 
angels” (yA@ooag THv dvOpHTWY Kai THY dyyéAwy Aadsiv) Billroth ex- 
plains it as merely hyperbole. But if we refiect that the Jews assumed 
a language of angels, that Paul himself in the angelic world (2 Cor. 
xii. 4) heard unutterable words, it would be easier to suppose that 
by the tongues of angels a higher degree of Charisma is meant, an 
especial yévoc yAwoody,* displaying itself in a high ecstatic excite- 
ment and the employment of entirely uncommon and elevated ex- 
pressions. At all events, we must admit that the expression does 
not justify the supposition of an original language. The human 
tongues could assuredly only be the various languages which pre- 
vailed among men; these must, therefore, as it appears, have ap- 
peared in the Charisma, whether in actual discourse in foreign 
languages, as I suppose according to Acts ii, or in the use of glosses 
from various languages, as Bleek thinks, and in which opinion Baur 
(see work already quoted, p. 695, seq.) now coincides. Baur attaches 
so much weight to the article in this passage that he considers an 
ideal conception of the speaking with tongues might be expressed in 
it, leading to the mythic idea of one discourse in various languages, 
while, on the contrary, the form yAdooag Aadeiv, without the arti- 
cle, indicates only the employment of unusual expressions in the 
ecstacy ; but there is nothing to justify this supposition. The article 
indicates simply ai? human languages, in contradistinction to the 
use of this or that one in particular, as Rickert correctly explains. 
Paul intends indeed an extreme in the gift of tongues, but not in con- 
trast with the use of a few “ glosses,” but of a few languages ; really, 
not ideally. Still less admissible is Weiseler’s explanation. (See 
Stud. 1838, Part iii. p.'734, note.) He considers that yAdoou signifies 
languages ; that to speak with languages of men means to inter- 
pret them at the same time ; but to speak with languages of angels 
means not to interpret them. This supposition, however, is bound 
up with his whole theory, which will be further adverted to in the 
Comm. on chap. xiv. At all events, it is undeniable that yAdooar 
signifies languages, and not tongues, in the form in question. (‘The 
employment of the first person throughout the whole section is only, 
as may be readily perceived, a form, used in order to give the whole 
idea the most comprehensive and general application, Every reader 
is so to think of himself, as one that could utter the words, and ap- 
propriate to himself the idea. In ver. 1 the expressions “ sounding 
brass, tinkling cymbal” (xaAnde jyGv, xipBadov draddgov) are highly 
descriptive. The speaking with tongues exercised vaingloriously 


* The various sorts of yAdooarc Aadeiv are more fully entered upon in xiv. 15. 
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might occasion as much disturbance as would proceed from all sorts 
of sounding instruments. [See the description in chap. xiv. espe- 
cially in verses 7, seq., and 23.] This comparison alone speaks in 
the most decided manner against Wieseler’s theory, which supposes 
the gift of tongues to have declared itself in whispers.—Xadxéc, 
brass, signifies brazen instruments, such as trumpets and drums.— 
KvpBadov stands, in 2 Sam. vi. 5, for po3232%, & hollow basin, which 
being struck emitted a loud noise.—In ver. 2, Flatt considers the 
kal sidd Ta pvotioa révta, and know all mysteries, as indicating 
wisdom, so that five Charismata were named, but it is better to 
view it merely as an exposition of the yvéorc. In conclusion, this 
passage shews that, in accordance with the apostle’s view, the pvo- 
Thova are not things absolutely not to be known, but such as could 
not be known by the natural powers.—Iliorc¢ is here, as in xii. 9, to be 
taken in the more special sense, the increased energy of the will, as 
is proved by the addition “so as to remove mountains.” See on this 
the Comm. on Matth. xvii. 20.) 

Ver. 3.—Even labours of love so called, and self-denial of the 
most difficult kind, if not sincerely flowing from love, are of no avail 
towards salvation. The ovdéy ddeAoduac indicates the state of mind 
from which Paul conceives these acts as proceeding, He,describes 
a self-righteous person, who desires ‘to gain renown for himself by 
his works and self-denyings ; but a blessing only accompanies that 
which springs from pure unselfish love. (¥wpierv, primarily, to give 
a crumb, here to divide into crumbs, to give away.* [See Isa. lviii. 
14 ; Ecclesiasticus xv. 3.|—Lachmann has substituted for kavOjow- 
pac the reading cavyjowpar, and certainly, according to the sense, it 
appears to deserve the preference. But even on account of the dif- 
ficulty, and the form of the verb, since kavOjowuat is conjunctive of 
the future [see Winer’s Gr. § 13.1, p. 70], Griesbach, Knapp, and 
Riickert prefer this reading, and with reason. The permitting one’s 
self to be burned is then another expression for “‘ submitting to the 
most acute pains,”) 

Vers. 4-7.—Paul now describes the characteristics of love in a 
series of fifteen expressions. The two first indicate its nature in 
general ; then succeeds a series of negative qualities, whereby the 
conduct of the Corinthians is shewn to be entirely at issue with real 
love ; and then certain positive characteristics follow, presenting be- 
fore iio a picture of the true life. The subject is love in the abstract, 
not the person exercising it, because it never presents itself in a 
perfect concrete manifestation ; even the best can be supposed only 
to make some approach to its absolute nature. (Ver 4. The forms 
xpnotevecOar, meprepevecdat, occur in the New Testament only here. 


* This is very strikingly rendered by Meyer by bestowing, ¢. ¢., by kindly bestowing 
to distribute everything. 
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The latter word is in general rare. It is doubtless derived from the 
Latin perperam sc. agere, and certainly originally signified “to 
conduct one’s-self perversely,” the manner of which is to be discovered 
from the context. Here, conjoined with ¢vovotobm, it is = ératpeo- 
6a, as Hesychius explains it. Suidas expresses it by mpomereiy, 
to act precipitately, rashly. Cicero [ad Attic. i. 11] employs 
“umeptrepevecOat —= KkodaxevecOar.—In ver. 5, doynuovely seems to re- 
fer to unbecoming freedom in dress, which the Corinthians were 
guilty of. See on xi. 8, seq.—AoyiveoOa 7d Kaxév, ney 2¥n, is our 
“to cherish resentment,” pryjovcaxetv, to think incessantly of the 
evil that some one has done.—In ver. 7 the oréyee bears close affin- 
ity to the trouéver, the former also signifying to bear, to suffer. 
[See 1 Thess. iii.1.] It is better taken in its original signification 
of “to cover, to conceal,” the sin, that is to say, of the brother.—- 
The two phrases tavta motever, éAriger, imply that love bears in it- 
self, from its nature, both hope and faith, but on the other side we 
cannot necessarily say the same of hope or faith. For that reason, 
iu ver. 13, we find peifwv 68 rovtwr 4 dydrn.) 

Ver. 8.—A new property, in which love displays itself as a xa@’ 
brepBoAny 6d6¢ (xii. 31), is its imperishable nature. It continues in 
all time and eternity, while even the best gifts cease. The sub- 
ject of how far prophecy and knowledge cease, is pursued by the 
apostle from ver. 9; the gift of tongues is not further mentioned. 
But it is evident that it would be difficult to point out how this 
could cease, if it signified the very capacity for communicating the 
Spirit, the original spiritual language. The choice of the expression 
y4Gooat in describing the Charisma, evidently shews that Paul was 
thinking of human languages (xiii. 1), 7. e., of the various forms of 
language employed among men, which commenced in sin, and will 
cease with the same. These various languages must therefore, in 
some manner have appeared in the yAwooac Aadeiv, (Exrintw — 
deo, Joshua xxi, 45, xxiii. 14, implies, to lose its significance, to be- 
come powerless, to cease.—Concerning xatapyeiv, see Luke xiii. 7 ; 
Rom. iii. 3, 31.) 

Vers. 9-12.—The assertion that the gifts of mpopyreia and yrduc¢ 
shall cease, requires some further examination, for we might have 
supposed, that like the objects to which they refer, they were im- 
perishable. Of the difference between these two gifts themselves, 
the apostle, in this discussion, takes no further notice ; as they are 
both gifts of knowledge, tpopyteia only possessing it rather in 
the form of inspiration, yyéo¢ in that of reflection, the same line 
of argument is equally applicable to both. The argument itself 
is this: here on earth knowledge is only partial (é« mépove), but 
when a state of perfectness arrives, in which knowledge also pos- 
sesses a character of completeness, the former ceases. ‘Two com- 

Vou. 1V.—23 
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parisons illustrate the reasoning. First (ver. 11), the relation of 
childhood to manhood ; in the latter, the partial knowledge of 
the former ceases, then (ver. 12) we have the imperfectly reflected 
image, and the direct view, face to face; the former correspond- 
ing to the yevrdonev é pépovc, the latter to the émy:vooney 
Kaeo Kat éreyvdoOnv. Knowledge, therefore, according to the 
apostle, ceases, because here on earth it always continues imperfect 
and partial ; we know dia riotewe, by faith, not dua eldove, by sight, 
= Tedcwroyv mpoc tpdowrov (2 Cor. v. 7), Here it might be said 
that love, being also imperfect on earth, we may just as well assume 
that. it will cease, as that the yvéoue may. But the difference is 
this: love is unquestionably capable of being enhanced, but the 
love of believers, even in its imperfectly developed form, is not a 
divided love, provided it is of the right kind ; no dydnn ék pégove ; 
in heaven, where dwells the perfection which is thence to descend 
upon earth (ver. 10), it is not specifically different from that here. 
But the character of knowledge will be entirely different ; the basis 
of the inward life even for the highest stage of development, is 
faith ; but vision is reserved for the next world. The life of earth 
is never strictly transferred to the life of heaven. Many things, no 
doubt, seem at variance with this assertion, and render this passage 
one of the most difficult in the New Testament. For if we compare 
other declarations, it appears that believers are in them promised a 
yvéotc, which must be more than a simple knowing in part (yivéo- 
xewv é« pégovc), In John xvii. 8, the knowledge of God and. Christ 
is directly called everlasting life, which could not possibly be said of 
a partial knowledge. In 1 John iv. 7, 8, we read, whoever loves, 
knows God, and whoso loves not, knows him not. Since, then, Paul 
represents love as unchangeable, we must conclude the knowledge 
of God conditioned upon it is not é« uépove. Further, John in his 
first Epistle, ii, 20, 27, ascribes the knowledge of all things to all who 
have received the Spirit, so that none can teach them ; and agree- 
ing with this, we read in 1 Cor. ii. 10, “ The Spirit searcheth the 
deep things of God,” and this Spirit God has given to believers, 
revealing himself to them by him. In 1 Cor. viii. 3, Paul speaks 
even of a being known of God as the true source of genuine love of 
God, knowledge of God, which knowledge here (ver. 12) appears 
transferred to the future. How is knowing in part (é« pépove yuvdo- 
kev) In Our passage to be reconciled with these express declara- 
tions ? The attempt to effect this has failed in two ways. First, 
some whose bias of mind made them interested in placing hu- 
man knowledge at the lowest possible point, maintained, from this 
passage, that in the other declarations in the New Testament 
concerning the yvdee, it is to be regarded, not as an absolutely 
true and essential knowledge, but only as an approximate knowl- 
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edge. The everlasting, as such, they held, can never be known 
by man; he can, at the utmost, only comprehend some of its 
workings, he can only understand the doctrine of God and Christ, 
not the Divine being itself. Others, on the contrary, whose inter- 
est it was to advance human knowledge to the utmost, lay the 
stress on the former passages, and assert thet the Bible teaches the 
necessity of an absolute knowledge of God. With this, then, they 
seek so to connect the passage before us, that they say, with Billroth: 
“‘ This representation is based upon the fact, partly that the knowl- 
edge of the individual, as such, can only be of a partial and limited 
nature, and that he has perfect knowledge only as he presses into 
the kingdom of God, there yielding up his purely subjective opin- 
ion—partly that this temporal life is not final, but that after this 
the knowledge of the spirit will become ever richer, more profound.” 
But these words are evidently concessions forced from Billroth by 
the power of the text, for, according to this view, the absolute 
knowledge, even of the individual in this world, would be very im- 
properly styled a knowing in part ; absolute knowledge is always 
central and comprehensive. The. truth lies in the mean between 
these two extremes. The sacred Scriptures recognize in man the 
need of a true knowledge of God’s nature. Regeneration imparts 
to man through Christ and the Spirit, this very knowledge, and by 
it alone he attains everlasting life. In the death of the natural 
man, Christ the source of life itself, is born again, and with him, 
Christ in us, the believer gains the true énéyywor r. 8., which can 
be no knowing in part, for he knows the whole Christ, with him he 
knows all (1 John ii, 20), for in Christ is all (Col. ii. 3). 

This knowledge, however, although true and real (a you ddAq- 
6.v7j), is nevertheless one which rests upon the general ground of 
faith, for this life, we are told, is not the time for beholding (2 Cor. 
v.7). The veil is removed in the aiay péddwv, and there the be- 
liever first beholds that which he has perceived here in faith. The 
holy Scriptures know nothing of the arrogant assumption that the 
yévorc here below does not differ from the édog of the future. But 
in truth Christian knowledge in general cannot be a yerwoneiy ex 
pépove: this is said by the apostle only of the Charisma of the 
yvooe, which is so far distinguished from universal Christian 
knowledge that, as mentioned in the remarks on xii. 7, seq., 1t pos- 
sesses explicitly, as developed in details, what the latter possesses 
only implicitly. This unquestionably implies an advancement, 
and for that reason this developed form of knowledge is a Cha- 
risma, but this advancement necessarily makes apparent the limita- 
tions of humanity. What is special can only be known é« pépovs, 
This gift, like all the others, thus ceases, when the dearpéoers TrVvEv= 
patoc cease, and spiritual power can be imparted in perfect 
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unity to man. As, therefore, the blind, when his eyes are opened, 
regards the light and the world surrounding him, so man, truly 
regenerate by the light of grace, truly knows God, beholds all in 
its glory ; but as the blind, on the first actual view of the world 
can neither detach all the individual objects which surround him 
from the collective panorama, nor knows even the optical laws of 
the light which enlightens him ; so neither can the believer under- 
stand heavenly things, which in their general character he beholds 
in their truth and essence, in their special relations ; even in the Cha- 
risma of knowledge, which doubtless introduces him into it (as in 
the corresponding science of theology) it only amounts to a yevéo- 
kewv &x pégovg. (Ver. 9. Whether the érav éA0y 76 tédetov refers to 
eternity or the kingdom of God beginning with Christ’s coming, is 
essentially indifferent ; for the same holds true of the arisen and 
glorified in the latter as in eternity; the covering of this mortal 
life is shaken off—lIn ver. 11 vijmo¢g and dvjp are contrasted, as 
in xiv. 20; Eph. iv. 13. The climax Aadéiv, dpoveiv, Aoyicecbas, 
corresponds to the three gifts, of tongues, mpogyreia, and yvéouc. 
—In ver, 12 the 6v’ éo6n7pov is to be explained from the sensible 
impression ; it is as if one looked through a mirror. The phrase 
év aiviywate indicates only the nature of the reflected image ; it is 
enigmatical, 7. e., dark, indefinite, general. We must here keep in 
mind the imperfect metallic mirrors of the ancients. From the 
apostolic representation of seeing the image through the glass, 
doubtless Riicker, after Schdttgen, Elsner, and others, has explained 
the dv’ éodnrpov to signify a window made of isinglass, instead of 
a mirror.—IIpéownoy mpd¢ mpdowmoy is = pyB ds ox, Gen, xxxii. 
*30; Num. xii. 8.—The form émyvéooua Kabag kai éreyvdoOnv means 
no doubt here, I shall as perfectly know as God knows me. But 
we must not overlook that the yvdoxev is always based upon the 
idea of penetration, as we have already remarked in viii. 8. It cor- 
responds with John’s phrase, “ He in us, and we in him.” [John 
xvii. 21.] Here God reigns in us, but in the perfected world we 
shall also be entirely in him, and then first behold him as he is [1 
John iii. 2], whilst we here see him only as he és in ws.) 

Ver. 13.—Finally, with the perishable Charismata, calculated 
only for the earthly condition of the church, are contrasted the 
abiding pillars of all Christian life, and among these love is again 
declared the greatest, because (see ver.'7) it contains faith and hope, 
while these do not conversely include love ; the dydwn ig there- 
fore placed last, so that the expressions are arranged as a climax, 
Where the purpose of exalting love does not predominate, Paul 
places hope last. (See Col. i. 4,5; 1 Thess.i.3.) It will of course 
be perceived that miors¢ is no longer here employed in the special 
sense as a Charisma, but in a sense entirely general. It has already 
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been strikingly remarked by Billroth how the three objects faith, 
hope, and love, form the antithesis with the Charismata, so that 
péver stands opposed to éxninre: (ver. 8). Hence, also, vvvi is not, 
with Riickert, to be referred to time (= dpt: as opposed to Tére, ver. 
12), for Paul has even shewn that love extends beyond time (ver. 
8), but must rather be accepted as a consecutive particle, so that 
ver. 13 concludes, by way of inference, the whole discussion. The 
only objection to this supposition is, that faith and hope also seem 
to cease, since the former is transformed to vision, and the latter 
to realization. But Billroth correctly remarks that vision and ful- 
filment do not so much do away faith and hope as perfect them, 
inasmuch as their substance and scope perfectly verify themselves 
in the spiritual world. Still, they are both so far subordinated to love 
as that the passive principle predominates in them, while in love 
God himself, the absolute power of love, reveals himself with posi- 
tive power. For this reason the apostle has already said, in ver. 77, 
h aydrn névra moTeva, TdvTa éArriget, in order to signify that love is 
the root, contents, and fruit of the whole. 

Chap. xiv. 1—After this reference to the relative order of the 
gifts in general, the apostle could resume his discourse from the 
conclusion of chap. 12, commending love before all things, but re- 
presenting the gift as worthy objects of attainment,* especially 
prophecy, while the Corinthians had shewn themselves more ready 
to appreciate the gift of tongues. We must however first examine 
more closely the nature of this Charisma, which only received brief 
mention in xil. 7, seq. In ancient language,t he who was inspired 
by a deity to utter Divine oracles was called pavri¢g (from patvecbat, 
to be placed in a state of inspiration), while he who explained or 
simplified the often unintelligible speech of the Mantis was styled 
Toophtns or bropAtnc. In like relation appear in this passage the 
man who speaks with tongues (yAdooae¢ Aaddv), in whom inspira- 
tion is manifested, and the interpreter (dcepzqvedwr) who conveyed 


* The expression mvevuarixd not only indicates the tongues, but all the spiritual 
Charismata. But as the gift of tongues had given rise to more evil in Corinth than all 
the other gifts, and had drawn down the whole of this remonstrance, Paul proceeds at 
once, to this special gift, and had it principally in mind, although employing the more 
general expression. This explains the “d@A20v, which must otherwise be taken as super- 
lative.— Between dvdxevv and CjAotv we must with Riickert observe this distinction, that 
the former signifies rather conjoined personal activity of the will, the latter pure entreaty 
by prayer. 

+ See Bardili de notione vocis mpo@jrn¢ ex Platone, Gott. 1786. The principal pas- 
sage in Plato is to be found in the Timeus p. 1074, ed. Ficin. Plato ascribed to the pro- 
phets capacity for judging over the utterances of the pivrsc, for which reason the Charisma 
of didkpsowe mvevudrov is in a certain degree allied to it. (See on xii. 10.) He says 
therefore (see work above quoted) Sev d7 Kai Td TGv mpodnT&v yévoc emi Toig évAéoLc wav- 
reiasc Kpitac énukabiordvar vouoc, Whence also the custom of appointing the class of prophets 
as judges of the inspired sooth-sayings, 
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in generally intelligible language the inspired but obscure expres- 
sions of the former. The prophets appear even in the Old Testa- 
ment, yet so that the pdvtic and npodyrn¢ were frequently united in 
the same person. Although their consciousness was not so heightened 
that they themselves comprehended the full meaning of their oracular 
utterances (1 Pet. i. 10, 11), they were nevertheless far from any 
Montanist unconsciousness. According however to the whole char- 
acter and scope of the Old Testament, the prophetic capacity was 
especially directed to the revelation of the future. Everything in 
the institutions of the Old Testament, as well as the inward long- 
ing forthe better, pointed to what was to come. In the New Tes- 
tament, on the contrary, this feature of prophecy was of necessity 
less prominent, as it enjoyed the actual fulfillment of the promises. 
True, the gift of beholding the future appears also m the New 
Testament (Acts xi. 27, 28), and eminently in the Apocalypse of 
John ; but this aspect of the gift ceases to be the prominent one, 
and has yielded to another. In the New Testament, prophecy ap- 
pears as that spiritual gift, which more particularly calls forth faith 
in unbelievers, the gift of awakening. Its characteristic sign, there- 
fore, like that of the gift of tongues, was likewise inspiration, but, 
together with the knowledge of God which this conferred, existed 
also a perfect clearness of knowledge of the world and of self,* which 
enabled them to speak with the necessary reference to circum- 
stances and persons present ; this the yAwooare AaAdy, in whom self- 
knowledge was destroyed or at least much obscured, did not pos- 
sess. On the other side again, tpo@yteta was distinguished from 
yvdéog (see on xii. 7, seq.), in that the latter was not so well cal- 
culated to call forth faith as to assist its progress when awakened. 
Paul therefore appears, according to iii. 6, as the possessor of the 
mpopyteia and Apollos of the yyéou. The apostle correctly assigns 
a lower position to speaking with tongues than to prophecy (and if he 
seems to rank it before the yvaéac, it is to be accounted for by the then 
existing circumstances, which made those gifts which conduced to 
the extension of the church more important than those which aided 
the progress of the already believing), for the speaking with tongues 
might indeed operate very beneficially, but as soon as it came to be 
over-estimated and exercised too frequently, it would become preju- 
dicial to the quiet and order of a church. It was precisely so in 
Corinth! Many had spoken at the same time, and thereby caused 
confusion without profit. They had despised other gifts less daz- 
zling in comparison with their gift of tongues, and this with other 
abuses is now condemned by Paul. We should certainly not err 

* Chrysostom correctly affirms this on 1 Cor. xii, 2: roto Td wdvrewe idiov Td éeo- 


THKEval, TOO IpEcOaL Gorep pavouevov’ 6 d& TpodnTyc oby obtac, GAA peta OLavoiac vnpod- 
ong Ka cwdpovovon¢ Kataotdcews Kal eiddc a POéyyeTat dnolv dnavra, 
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in considering the proceedings in the Corinthian church similar 
in a degree to the proceedings in a Methodist community, and 
earlier to the appearances among the Montanists.* Had this course 
been continued, the church would inevitably have lost itself in en- 
thusiasm ; the wisdom of the apostle was therefore directed to 
check a narrow and one-sided tendency of feeling, in order to re- 
store the equilibrium of the powers. By interpreting the represen- 
tation which follows from this fundamental view, all becomes obvious 
and clear. Unquestionably we must admit, as already observed on 
Acts 11, that this passage affords no ground for connecting speaking 
in a foreign language with the yAdooac Aadeiv, It is only the nar- 
rative of the miracle at Pentecost that compels us to this ; but 
this is so decided that, unless we suppose two kinds of gifts of 
tongues (a supposition negatived by the entire evidence), or regard, 
as does Baur, the whole relation in the Acts of the Apostles as a 
mythical transformation of a customary form of speech (see Baur’s 
work already quoted, p. 656, seq.), we shall be compelled to admit 
the idea of foreign tongues, at least at times, into our idea of the 
Charisma. This was my opinion in the investigation of the Acts of 
the Apostles, and I see no present reason to change it. I have par- 
ticularly compared with my own opinions the ingenious view that in 
the yAdooac Aadciv the use of the original language was restored ; 
but, as the particulars will shew, the apostle’s account does not 
justify this assumption. We may, according to my own conviction, 
merely assume this, that it pleased God to convey in the gift of 
tongues an intimation of the unity of a common medium of speech 
to be restored by the harmonizing power of the Spirit. The new 
hypothesis of Wieseler concerning the nature of the spiritual gifts is 
certainly laid down with much ability (Stud. 1838, part ii.), but it 
appears to me to labour under insuperable difficulties. This learned 
man considers that he who spoke with tongues turned in upon him- 

* The Montanist Tertullian (De Anima, c. 9) speaks of a woman whose condition 
betrays at the least a great affinity with the yAwooac Aadeiv. I quote the passage be- 
cause I consider it very instructive; to the understanding of the following relation we 
must, however bear in mind that among the strict sects of the Montanists women might 
not speak in their assemblies, the woman therefore imparted her vision to the presbyter 
Tertullian alone. His words are as follows: est hodie soror apud nos, revelationum charis- 
mata sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica solennia per ecstasin in spirit patitur conversatur 
cum angelis, aliquando etiam ewm domino, et videt et audit sacramenta (i. €., ddpyta pjrara 
2 Cor. xii. 4), et quorundam corda dignoscit et medicinas desiderantibus subministrat. Jam 
vero prout scripture leguntur, aut psalmi canuntur, aut adlocutiones (mapaxdAnoerc) proferun- 
tur, aut petitiones delegantur, ita inde materie visionibus subministrantur. Forte nescio 
quid de anima disserueramus, cum ea soror in spiritu esset. Post transacta solennia, dimissa 
plebe, quo usw solet nobis renuntiare que viderit—nam et diligentissime digeruntur, ut etiam 
probentur—inter cetera, inquit, ostensa est mihi anima corporaliter, et sptritus videbatur, sed 


non tnanis et vacue qualitatis, imo que etiam teneri repromiiteret ; tenera et lucida et aéret 
coloris et forma per omnia humana. The condition here described undeniably bears close 


affinity to somnambulism, * 
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self, and only moved the lips, speaking so softly that none were able to 
understand him. The sighing of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 26) is with 
him the yAdsoatc Aadeiv! Hence every one must have been his own 
interpreter, for another perceiving nothing could interpret nothing. 
In Acts ii. Wieseler considers that the speaking with tongues took 
place before the entrance of the crowd, upon which succeeded the 
interpretation ; this was delivered in various languages, acquired by 
the speakers ina natural manner. But how impossible it is that 
such a dumb Charisma was called a “speaking” (AaAeiv) or that 
Paul could compare it with trumpets and sounding instruments 
(xiii. 1) when it displayed itself in gentle whispers, needs no argu- 
ment. Schulz’s idea of its exhibiting itself in loud cries of joy 
(see this learned man’s work already quoted on the gifts of grace) 
corresponds far better in this respect with the description given of 
this Charisma ; the character of lively excitement certainly belongs 
to it. 

Vers. 2-4.—The apostle begins his proof of the assertion that 
the gift of prophecy stands higher than that of tongues, by shew- 
ing how the former edifies the church, since the prophet can speak 
according to the necessities of the community or individual ; while 
the latter is only an enjoyment, or at the most a means of advance- 
ment to those speaking with the tongues themselves (ver. 4, éavrov 
oixodouez), not to others. According to this representation, we cannot 
consider the yAdooag Addy otherwise than as self-absorbed, en- 
tirely possessed by the Divine power that is operative within him, so 
that as it were he converses aloud with God (7 Oe Aadei, ver. 2.) 
This discourse must, however, have been unintelligible to others 
(obdeig dkove, ver. 2); and that not because the speaker introduces 
into it provincial glosses (as Bleek thinks), but-as Paul adds, because 
he “in the Spirit” (wvevpwarr, 7. e., ecstacy proceeding from the im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit, not as Wieseler considers, simply inward 
inspiration without outward expression), “‘speaketh mysteries.” As 
thus Paul says of himself (2 Cor. xii. 4) that he was transported 
into paradise and heard there unspeakable words (dppyra prjuata), so 
he also speaking with tongues received impressions from the upper 
world which he uttered, as he received them, without reference to es- 
tablished media, and which were therefore unintelligible. The otdete 
dover evidently contains no allusion to employment of foreign lan- 
guages, for this must have implied an acquaintance with them on 
the part of those so using them ; and to imagine that they were 
uttered when no one was present who used them, is highly improb- 
able. According to Wieseler (work already quoted, p. 719, seq.) 
the ovdeic dxover bears reference not to the understanding but to the 
hearing ; those who spoke with the tongues, though not altogether 
withoat uttering sound, spoke nevertheless so softly, that none could 
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hear them; for this reason he who exercised the Charisma could 
only himself interpret it. But if none could hear him who spoke 
with tongues, the Charisma was as good as unuttered, and we need 
only adduce against such a theory, the arguments which have been 
advanced by the author himself (p. 719). But if the sounds could 
be heard, then dxoverv is to be received in the signification of “ un- 
derstand.” But against our acceptation of the passage, the only one 
in harmony with the words, might be urged the one objection, that 
the appearance of the Charisma at Pentecost was assuredly entirely 
different, even apart from that use of foreign tongues which marked 
them. The apostles thus endowed by no means appear on the occasion 
as absorbed in themselves and conversing only with God; they speak 
to those who hasten to them ; these perfectly understand them, and are 
greatly astonished that they hear them utter praises to God in their 
several languages. Still decided as may appear the contradiction, it 
is yet easily solved; for Paul mentions the case of a person possess- 
ing only the yAdooac Aaretv as such, but the apostles united with 
this the gift of interpretation, and even of prophecy. Thus they 
could rule over the spirit (xiv. 32), and retain the guidance of con- 
sciousness (voi'c); they spoke with tongues, and interpreted and pro- 
phesied at the same time. Wieseler likewise correctly comprehends 
the relation, except that he too strictly separates the speaking with 
tongues and the interpretation, so that according to him the crowds 
that flocked to the apostles at Pentecost heard properly only the in- 
terpretation, not the tongues themselves. But as the apostles were 
also prophets, the two must be considered as co-operating with and 
pervading each other. (Ver. 2.—The singular form yddooy Aarety 
occurs again in vers. 4, 13, 14, 27 ;. év yAdooy is found in ver. 19, and 
in ver. 26, yAdooav tev, ['The dva rig yAwoons of ver. 9 is not to be 
here reckoned ; for there yAdéooa signifies the tongue as a member of 
the body.] Those singular forms, as also Schulz and Wieseler rightly 
suppose, are not to be distinguished from the plurals; they stand 
indifferently for one another. Baur indeed (see p. 627, seq.) attaches 
importance to the two forms of expression, and asserts that the sin- 
gular implies “to stammer indistinctly with the tongue,” the plural 
“to speak with glosses.” But whoever considers with but slight 
attention the remarks upon this chapter which follow, will find that 
this distinction exists only in imagination. The two forms of ex- 
pression had possibly their origin in the fact that occasionally the 
use of one foreign language occurred, and sometimes of several. The 
latter highest form was then styled yévn yAwoodv, kinds of tongues. 
—In ver. 3 the oixodouj is the general term and mapdKAnow and 
napauvoia the subordinate divisions, as Billroth, agreeing with Hei- 
denreich, remarks. In apdéxAnowc we distinguish the animating 
form of edification, in rapapzvOia the comforting. The latter expres- 
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sion does not again occur in the New Testament.—The éavrdv olko- 
Sowet of ver. 4 does not imply that he edifies himself through the 
idea of his converse-with God, but that this elevation to a more 
lofty and Divine element frees, him more and more from dependence 
on the earth and its possessions, and thus advances his spiritual life. 
We must conceive it as a tendency of the yAdooarc AaAdy to advance 
towards the higher Charisma of prophecy.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—In order, however, to give no occasion to those among 
the Corinthians who attached especial value to the gift of tongues, 
for the apprehension that. he entirely condemned this Charisma, 
Paul states that he rejoiced indeed over the operation of the Spirit 
in this form among them, but that it would be better if they could 
prophesy, unless those speaking with tongues could at the same 
time interpret, and the church thereby receive edification; for by 
speaking with tongues alone it could profit nothing. This argument 
is connected with the idea that under existing circumstances the 
first object to claim attention was the extension of the church, bear- 
ing the doctrine of the cross to all lands, and collecting within its 
limits all who were called. This was admitted also by those who 
displayed the gift of tongues, and they were obliged to grant that 
to this capital object all personal enjoyment must yield. (Billroth 
correctly observes that in ver. 5 ti¢ need not be supplied to dvepuq- 
vevy, since Paul supposes the union of both these gifts in the same 
individual. He who could at the same time interpret was thus able 
to maintain consciousness in his ecstacy, and thus came at least very 
near the mpopytedwv. Nevertheless a difference remained even then: 
for the yAdooae Aaddyv, who had also the gift of interpretation, was 
excited by strong opposing impulses. The first rapt utterance was 
followed by a dry, rational explanation, which might indeed inform, 
but could not arouse. But the addresses of the mpodytetwr are to 
be considered as powerful outpourings of the higher life, which 
burst like lightning upon the hearers, and swept them away in the 
stream of inspiration. But when Wieseler (see as above, p. 721), 
proceeds so far as to say “that there never had been an interpreter 
who had not himself previously spoken in the tongues which he 
interpreted,” that consequently the gift of interpreting was never 
separated from the yAdooac Aadeiv, although it did not always pre- 
sent itself in connexion ; he is refuted by vers, 2628, in which the eift 
of interpreting appears perfectly independent. It stood in the same 
relation to the gift of tongues as the gift of discerning to that of 
prophecy. Unquestionably indeed the two gifts were often united, 
and it was the desire of the apostles that, where possible, this 
should always be the case, and the same likewise with the gift of 
prophecy ; but in reality they often displayed themselves sepa- 
rately, and from this circumstance arose the abuse ; had they been 
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always connected, no improper use of the gift of tongues could 
have occurred. Nay, ver. 6 even intimates, as Bleek and Riickert 
correctly acknowledge, that speaking with tongues was generally 
exercised in Corinth without interpretation.—Ei is, contrary to 
the rule, here connected with the conjunctive [see Winer’s Gr. 
§ 41,2, ¢] It is, however, to be explained by the pleonastic 
fusion of the two terms éxrd¢ ei and p#.—In ver. 6 veri is again 
a consecutive particle. No stress is to be laid on the first per- 
son [&A@w]; it does not mean, “even if I came,” for then éyd 
would have been used.—The four subjects named may be re- 
solved, as Neander and Billroth have remarked, into two parallel 
members. The droxdAvyuc is the operating cause of the mpopyreia, 
the yvéouc of the diday7. Of course we have not here forms of the 
yAdooac Aadeiv, but to this Charisma more useful gifts are opposed. 
The éav wi does not refer to the whole phrase édv 20w x. T. 2., but 
merely to the t/ tude epeAjow, ’EGy or el wi stand similarly, Matth. 
xii; 4o xxiv: 365. Gall ie7 4: 16:) 

Vers. T-9.—The necessity of a clear intelligible delivery is proved 
_ by Paul by a comparison taken from musical instruments ; it is re- 
quisite if the music performed is to be understood, that the neces- 
sary intervals (dcaoreA#) between the tones should be observed ; this 
alone produces melody. Hichhorn erroneously employs this passage, 
as already observed on Acts ii., to prove that those who spoke with 
tongues only stammered without uttering articulate words. It evi- . 
dently justifies no such inference. The single tones of an instru- 
ment may, individually regarded, be pure ; but if the scale be not 
observed these single tones form no melody, they are an ddnioc dwv7, 
uncertain sound (ver. 8); so, Paul means to say, the sayings of the 
yidooms Aaroivvrec are unintelligible, because they want connexion. 
Just as erroneously Wieseler (as above, p. 727) understands the ex- 
pressions dd7Ao¢, yu) evonuoc, of tones softly uttered, while manifestly 
a very loud sound may be as unintelligible as a soft one. In ver. 7, 
it was natural to conjecture éué¢ or duoiwe for éuwc, but certainly 
the more difficult reading is the correct one. It is, I think, best 
explained by Billroth, thus, that its use sanctions the apparently 
inapplicable comparison of instruments not having life, as if the 
words were ta dwvya, naimep dpoya, duos k. 7.2. “Owwo is so em- 
ployed in Gal. iii. 15.—Comp. at ix. 26, for ei¢ dépa Aadeiv.) 

Vers, 10-12—Paul draws a second example from speech ; 
every discourse must have necessarily a regular succession of tones 
(oidév dpwvov), otherwise it possesses no significance (diva), and 
he who speaks is as one using a foreign language (GdpBapoc). He 
therefore recommends the Corinthians, zealous for spiritual gifts, 
to strive after such as could be understood by the church. — Fi- 
nally, it is highly probable that the expression yévn dwvav (ver. 
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10) refers back to the description of the Charisma in xii. 28 yévq 
yawooév, Neander makes it relate to the forms, Aadéiv, meocevyeoar, 
pdAdev (see remarks on Acts ii. 4-11), and undoubtedly these are 
to be understood as included. But the name yévy yAwoosv refers 
probably to the form in which the Charisma appeared, the real speak- 
ing in foreign tongues, as at the Pentecost, and according as more or 
fewer foreign languages might be brought into use. (See the re- 
marks on xiii. 1.) (In ver. 10 ei réyor is striking ; for although as 
shewn in xv. 37, the form might stand for “‘as it were, for example,” 
it would not apply here. It would have been better placed in this 
signification at ver. 7 when speaking of instruments of music. I 
therefore agree with Billroth, who receives this expression, like the 
Attic signification of tows, as an ironically modest form of a decided 
assertion in this sense: “numerous as languages are, they have 
nevertheless, I suppose, their signification.”—Bleek understands 
ovdév, “every rational creature,” but it is better referred to yévoc guar, 
The ddwvo¢ is to be then taken pregnantly, without clear definite ut- 
terance.—In ver. 12 rvetuara, for which some Codd. incorrectly read 
nvevuarixd, is equivalent to “spiritual gifts,” the cause being put for 
the effect. The plural rvevyara is to be considered substituted for 
Oratpécere mvevuatoc, and Billroth, as also more recently Wieseler, er- 
roneously supposes it to refer alone to the gift of tongues, which we 
have already condemned.—I cannot agree with Bleek and Billroth in 
their acceptation of iva tepvooevinre: they do not supply aitév or év 
avrotc, but understand it, ‘‘ that ye may be abundant, 7. e., amply con- 
tribute to edification.” But ver. 13 clearly shews that the apostle’s 
meaning was, that they should pray that to the one may be added still 
other gifts, particularly those of interpretation and prophecy. This 
seeking to advance is indicated in the ¢nreire, iva meguocetnre [the 
reading npopnretnte facilitates the explanation, but is a correction 
rightly as to the sense derived from the context] and is grounded 
upon their general endeavour to possess the Charismata.) 

Vers. 13, 14—Upon this foundation then the apostle proceeds to 
exhort those speaking with tongues to pray for the gift of interpre- 
tation, in order that their intelligence (vod¢) may be no longer un- 
fruitful (dxaproc) and without effect. At the basis of this argu- 
ment lies the principle, though not expressly stated, that it is 
always a subordinate condition, if the vodc, the power of conscious- 
ness, loses its sway in man, that hence regeneration always tends to 
cultivate this power. It may be objected to our explanation of 7poo- 
evxéow iva dvepunvedy, that npocedyeoOar appears in another meaning 
in vers. 14, 15. This has occasioned Billroth after Winer to explain 
thus : let those speaking with tongues pray, ¢. e., exercise this gift, 
with the design immediately to interpret. But Bleek correctly ob- 
jects to this that iva dveounevedy cannot be otherwise understood than 
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as containing the object of the prayer. It would lead us entirely 
astray to understand with Usteri tvedud pov in ver. 14 of the human 
spirit ; for the vod¢c is the human spirit, though conceived as a 
faculty. (See my Opusc. Acad., p. 156, seq.) Bleek has already 
correctly explained mvedud pov = 70 rvedpa Ocod ev éuoi. In the ec- 
static state of those speaking with tongues, it is not the individual 
himself that spoke, but the higher power through him. In con- 
clusion, if Billroth again discovers here an <dentity of the Divine - 
and human spirit, we must again dissent from his view. The human 
spirit is unquestionably allied to the Divine, and the eye with which 
man receives the beam of the Divine Spirit that falls upon him ; 
but it is not ddentical. (See on Rom. viii. 16.) 

Ver. 15.—To state then his meaning in brief, Paul declares that 
the gift of tongues may be employed along with the exercise of con- 
sciousness. He would not therefore have the gift of tongues dis- 
placed ; it is only to be rendered more fruitful for the church and 
improving for individual living, by an endeavour to obtain the con- 
scious gift of interpretation, or, better still, of prophecy. The dative 
tvevwate and vot indicate of course the operating cause of the zpo0- 
evxecOu and padre, ecstatic inspiration and the power of the Spirit 
active in consciousness. Finally, praying (npocetvyecbar) and sing- 
ing psalms (wdAAevv) appear to have been different forms in which the 
yAdooatc Aadeiv displayed itself, according as the Charisma revealed 
itself, sometimes in the form of’ prayer, sometimes in a poetic or mu- 
sical fashion. In ver. 26, under the name yadudv eye, the poetic 
form is treated almost like a proper Charisma. Certainly these 
various appearances might be employed to elucidate the expression 
yévn yawoodr (xii. 10, 28), even without taking into consideration 
the use of various languages. At all events it can never apply to 
the original language. But it may not be improbable that the 
first Christian hymns, such as according to Pliny (Epist. x. 96) 
were sung by the Christians in their meetings, owed their origin to 
those persons who were endowed with that form of the gift of 
tongues called padpov éyew. (The ré ovv éore corresponds only to the 
Latin quid ? or quid jam ? “ what will we then ? what is really our 
meaning ?”) 

Vers. 16-19.—Paul again returns to the idea in ver. 2, seq., that 
the gift of tongues cannot edify others. In its relation to prayer 
he says the hearer cannot say, Amen (which according to the ancient 
custom was pronounced by the assembly),* for he understands not 
what is said. (The word eddoyeiv, for which afterwards evyaproreiv is 
used, has misled Beza to the idea of a reference to the Lord’s Sup- 
per ; upon no occasion was the Charisma of the gift of tongues ex- 

* See my Mon. Hist. Eccl. Ant., vol. i. p. 101, vol. ii., p. 168, for the passages in the 
Fathers especially referring to this subject. 
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ercised in this Sacrament.)* The apostle adds for the same reason, 
that he would rather speak a few words through the understanding 
(dua tod vodc) ti. e., by means of prophecy, than many with tongues, 
although these gifts were at his command more than at theirs. 
This assurance is certainly remarkable. We might imagine that in 
proportion as consciousness increased, the susceptibility to ecstatic 
states diminished ; we must psychologically admit this as a rule ; 
this equally balanced union of active and passive functions displayed 
in Paul, was probably but rarely witnessed. We are shewn in 2 Cor. 
xii. that a state of ecstacy was not unknown to him. (in ver. 16, 
the form 6 dvanAnodév tov témov tov idvdrov is difficult: it corres- 
ponds to the Hebrew ®" pips xba locum alicujus implere. But why 
this circumlocution 2? Why does not Paul write at once 6 ide ? 
Acts iv. 13 has the expression in the signification of “ unlearned,” 
but it is used here, as ver. 24 plainly shews, since the iduéry¢ is 
distinguished from the unbeliever, in the signification of layman, as 
opposed to the officiating priest. In classical speech, idsotn¢ also 
forms a contrast to dpywv or otpatnyéc¢; the common soldiers are called 
idiérat, [See Hpictet. c. 23. Xenophon de rep. Lac. x. 4. Polyb. 
v. 60.] If we consider well the circumstances under which the 
speaking with tongues took place, it will be evident at once why 
Paul could not write 6 idvérnc, but was obliged to employ so circui- 
tous a form. It was perfectly possible for any one, a layman, in- 
vested with no ecclesiastical office, to have the gift of tongues, and 
if he exercised this in the church, he was for the moment the leader 
of the devotions, the liturgus. All the members of the church, even 
the ministers, deacons, and presbyters, stood for the time to those 
exercising the gift of tongues in the relation of laymen, 7. e., the re- 
ceiving portion of the body. But as they were not really in them- 
selves the laity, Paul employs the expression suitable in the highest 
degree to their position, 6 dvanAnedv rév térov tod ididrov, he who 
jilleth the place, etc. _Wieseler understands by idsdtn¢ those who 
were not furnished with the gift of tongues (see as above p. 711, 
note), but that is not strictly correct. He also who possessed this gift 
would occupy the place of an idsrnc, when he himself did not exer- 
cise it, but another was displaying this power. Finally, this passage 
affords striking proof that the contradistinction of clerus and laity 
did not arise at a later period from a desire of dominion on the part 
of the former, but was an original Christian distinction introduced 
into the church by the apostles themselves. The names alone arose at 


* So also does he set aside Bleek’s observation, that from this passage it may be per- 
ceived, that as yet no fixed liturgical prayers were in use. The prayer of those speaking 
with tongues is by no means to be regarded as essentially belonging to Divine service; it 
was merely adjoined, as mépepyor, to the established service conducted by the presbyter. 
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a later period, the thing was from the very beginning. See further in 
the explanation of the pastoral epistles.) 

Vers. 20-22.—The apostle then considers the other point (see 
on ver. 15), the furtherance of the individual spiritual life. He 
recommends his readers to grow in understanding, and to observe 
how the gifts stand in relation to each other ; they must strive to 
attain unto the higher gifts. Speaking with tongues is a gift for 
children in spirit, prophecy for men. The Holy Scriptures, while 
speaking of the gift of tongues, immediately intimate its subordi- 
nate value ; the yAwoomc Aadeiv might perhaps become a means to 
awaken unbelievers, a sign to direct them to the mighty powers 
present in the church, but to the church itself, the believing, proph- 
ecy only could bring a true blessing —This passage is unquestion- 
ably one of the most difficult in this discussion, and it is only after 
mature consideration that I have been able to decide upon the 
course of thought here given. Neander has proffered an entirely 
different explanation, in which Billroth coincides. Bleek agrees 
essentially with me. According to the former interpretation, the 
dmoto¢ which occurs in this passage (ver. 22) applies not to the un- 
believers who may yet believe (infidelis negative), but to the per- 
sistent unbeliever (injidelis privative) ; while on the other hand it 
is employed at ver. 24 in the former signification. Thus full stress 
is laid upon the citation 060’ odtwe eicaxovoovrai pov, “nor even thus 
will they listen to me,” ec onuetov taken to denote “a sign of re- 
buke,” and the whole thus understood, ‘‘Be men in understand- 
ing! God himself has intimated in his Word, that tongues serve 
for a rebuke to unbelievers; prophecy, on the contrary, is ap- 
pointed for believers.” This view appears corroborated by the fact, 
that, 1, the reproof implied in the quotation is thus retained ; 
yet that is of little importance, as Paul pays absolutely no re- 
gard to the connexion of the passage ; and 2, that ver. 23 appears 
to accord better with it, for there the first impression which the 
Charisma of yAdooac Aadsiy excites upon unbelievers, is that of 
offence, This offence, however, does not arise from the Charisma 
itself, but from the abuse of it; and besides the disadvantages of this 
explanation greatly preponderate. 1st. The change in the meaning 
of the word dmoto¢ is harsh, and should it occur it must necessarily 
be indicated in some way, if the passage is to be intelligible. 2d. 
If the Divine intention in the gift of tongues were of this nature, 
viz., that it should prove a means of punishment for stiff-necked 
unbelievers, the apostle directly labours, by the directions which he 
gives, to counteract this intention. He then must have said, Speak 
diligently with tongues, in order that the Divine purpose may be 
fulfilled ; as he says at the commencement of the epistle, the doc- 
trine of the cross is to be a stumbling-block, therefore its nature 
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may not be hidden. 3rd. There exists not a trace that such an ef- 
fect was produced by the tongues, and the idea of a punishment- 
Charisma is in general untenable: all the gifts of grace serve for 
blessing! Lastly, 4th. This view is at variance with the otd’ obrwe¢ 
eloaxovoortat pov, t. e, “not even in this manner of speech do 
they hear me ;” for the language implies that this manner of speak- 
ing through foreign tongues had something especially calculated 
to arouse attention, but failed when the heart was dead to holy im- 
pressions. Thus all seems to confirm our view, except that the 
quotation is of more limited application than in the other exposition. 
Still, even with our view, this reference does not entirely disap- 
pear. Prophecy retains still, in a measure, its rebuking character, 
in so far as Israel, according to Paul, appears unbelieving, and un- 
susceptible to the influences of grace. Still, we must on the whole 
assume that the general freedom of the apostle’s application of the 
passage Isa, xxviti. 11, 12, leaves no difficulty in understanding one 
feature of it in a more limited sense. Unquestionably Wieseler is right 
in supposing (p. 736, seq.) that the apostle does not intend merely to 
compare the gift of tongues with what is uttered by Isaiah, but 
finds this Charisma itself described in the prophetic pages. This is 
shewn by his independent mode of rendering, in his citation, the 
Hebrew text into Greek. Yet this could be found only in that free 
typical interpretation of the prophetic words so often employed by 
Paul. (In ver. 20 the mada and rézevow refer to grades in spiritual 
development. [See thereon 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13, and 1 John ii. 18, 
seq.] It may be inquired why ¢peot and not voi is put. The ex- 
pression gpevég indicates, in scripture, ¢ntellect understanding, 
vods, reason, 2. e., the capacity for discerning what is eternal. [See 
my Opusc. Acad. p. 159.] But here the precise point was intedlect- 
ual development, employing, in a fitting manner, the powers flow- 
ing from the higher world, to the salvation of the whole.—In ver. 
21, vouog stands, in an extended sense, for the whole Old Testa- 
ment. See John x. 34.—Isa, xxviii. 11, 12, is certainly, indeed, a 
rebuke against Israel and Judah; but Paul does not employ the 
passage in this signification, as we have shewn already, but so as to 
indicate in the ov obtw¢ eloaxovoovrai pov only the inferior office of 
the Charisma ; speaking with tongues cannot produce understand- 
ing, it can only shew the way to it; therefore the more perfect Cha- 
risma is to be the object of attainment. The quotation, besides, is 
not only freely handled as to its purport, but also as to its form. 
The LXX. read did gavisoudy yeréwr, dud yAwoonc érépac, Ott AaAi- 
_ oovet TH Aa@ ToUTH—xKal obk HOEAnoaY dKoverv. Paul’s mode of citing 
the words, reminds us of the appearance of the Charisma as it pre- 
sented itself at Pentecost, Acts ii, 4, and presupposes manifestly the 
idea of “language,” not “tongues.” Paul would hardly have chosen 
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this expression if he had been unacquainted with the employment 
of several languages in this form of Charisma. Wieseler violently 
forces his hypothesis upon the words, instead of allowing the words 
to modify his views.—The form érepéyAwooog is very rare, it is = 
BdpBapoc, one who speaks in a foreign language. Paul has therewith 
expressed the Hebrew nee >azb= ‘ by (nations of ) stammering lip.” 
It may be doubted whether it is here masculine or neuter, but the 
former appears preferable, supplying dvOpemoc. In ver. 22 the 
phrase 7 mpogpyteia ob toi¢ driotoc, prophecy is not for the unbe- 
lievers, is only apparently a contradiction of vers. 24, 25. It forms 
the antithesis only to cic onueiov, Believers need such no longer, 
the source of salvation is already pointed out to them, where it is 
said ‘‘ tongues are not for believers,” although the gift of tongues, 
viewed in itself, can never be an object of indifference to the faith- 
ful ; on the contrary it is said of prophecy, that it is not for the un- 
believers, that is to say as a sign, although, considered in itself, it 
may prove efficacious in respect to them.) 

Ver. 23.—The correct understanding of this passage requires 
that the emphasis be laid on 7évrec, all. Paul intends to say 
that the speaking with tongues itself, when it takes place in reg- 
ular form, cannot offend, but only its exercise by all at the same 
time, and in a tumultuous manner. But even this form of its 
manifestation (which was certainly the one it took at the first 
festival of Pentecost) is not absolutely to be reproved, and the 
words ov gpotow br. paiveobe; will they not say that ye are mad ? 
express no such censure. As the persons under consideration are un- 
believers, vaivecda: can only mean “ inspired by a God ;” without a 
mpooytns the utterance of a wdvri¢ cannot be understood ; a degree 
of blame is indeed involved in the 6rz paivecOe, but of an entirely 
different kind from what is commonly supposed. The words might 
be somewhat thus paraphrased: ‘“‘If unbelievers enter in, they 
would say, we perceive certainly that ye are inspired by a divinity, 
but, there being no prophet present, we do not understand what 
the god says to us.” MeiveoOa marks undeniably a quick and 
excited manner of speaking: the expression. by no means agrees 
with Wieseler’s supposition that the individuals gifted with the 
tongues employed scarcely perceptible sounds and tones, and his 
defence of the opinion (see work above quoted, p. 731) is in a 
high degree forced. At Pentecost the manifestation was hardly 
in gentle whispers; and had the gift of tongues shewn itself as 
Wieseler describes, the term chosen and applied to it would have 
been yAdooac Aéyerv, utterance being implied in the constant em- 
ployment of Aadeiv, (See on Rom, iii, 19.) The combination 
idirat 7} dteoroe can alone make us hesitate to accept this explana-. 
tion ; for it would seem that the laity would scarcely so express. 

Vou, 1V.—24 
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themselves, although unbelievers certainly might. We might here 
take refuge in the hypothesis of many expositors that idvizn¢ stands 
here in a sense different from that in ver. 26, and signifies only 
“unlearned.” But the 4 renders this sense, both here and in ver. 
24, entirely untenable. Learning is entirely out of the question ; 
the question is not of learning, for any reference to foreign lan- 
guages or glosses entirely disappears. What a combination, too, 
is this “unlearned or unbelievers!” But assuredly we might un- 
derstand by the idiry¢ not merely those who themselves possessed 
no Charisma, but those laymen who are likewise beginners in the 
Christian life, as yet unacquainted with the riches of its manifesta- 
tions, and who at a later period would have been called Catechu- 
mens. What follows agrees best with this. 

Vers, 24, 25.—If all prophesy, no such ill consequences follow ; 
here something is communicated which is universally intelligible, 
and by adapting the discourse to special exigencies, the most im- 
portant moral results may be produced. This description is taken 
from the life. The Gentiles might frequently, from simple curios- 
ity, or an undefined feeling of longing, resort to the Christian as- 
semblies. The inspired discourses they then heard suddenly unveiled 
to them their inward necessities, their sinfulness, and the necessity 
for redemption ; and, overwhelmed by the power of the Spirit, they 
sank down, confessing that of a truth God was not only among the 
Christians, but present in them. This is seen at the first Pente- 
cost, when speaking with tongues and prophecy were both displayed 
in the apostles. (Acts ii.) From this portraiture we see clearly that 
prophecy bore the same reference to the discerning of spirits (dd- 
KoLoLg TVEYpdTwWY) ag interpretation to the gift of tongues ; both were 
generally united. For the knowledge of the secrets of the heart 
is in itself no fruit of the tpopyteverr, but only of the discerning 
of spirits united with it. (In John xvi. 8, the éaéyyev of the 
Spirit is especially brought to view.—Concerning the indwelling of 
God in man see the observations on John xiv. 23.—On xeu7rd, see 
at iv. 5.) 

Vers. 26-28,—The special commands and directions arising out 
of the preceding observations then follow. Whoever is in possession 
of a gift may bring it into exercise in the assembly, but only so as 
to conduce to the advantage of all. Two or three alone were 
therefore to speak with tongues. This must likewise be in succes- 
sion, and so that an interpreter made their meaning available for 
the meeting. If none were present possessing this gift, then the 
yAooouc Aadév was to converse inwardly with God without making 
known aloud the subject of his contemplations. In these verses 
everything is clear ; we have only to remark that the apostle pre- 
supposes the capability of restrainmg the impulse of the Spirit 
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even in those who only possessed the gift of tongues, and in whom 
the operation of the Spirit was least developed, so that they could 
of themselves keep silence. They therefore do not appear as per- 
fectly involuntary instruments.. (In ver, 26 the yadpdv, didayjy 
k. T. A, Exewv does not simply mean to be in possession of one or 
other Charisma, but also to have the feeling that the Charisma is im- 
mediately about to display itself, We must doubtless suppose that 
those who would speak announced it to the presbyters of the assem- 
bly, and that these secured the necessary observance of precedence 
in the speakers. The forms Wadpov, yAdooay éyevv, do not therefore 
here imply to possess the gift of poesy or of tongues, but to be 
aware that, in consequence of being possessed of the gift, they had 
to deliver a song of praise, an utterance of the tongues. In the 
series mentioned, the having a revelation (dmoxdAvyy éyev) de- 
notes “‘ prophecy” (see on ver. 6), consequently four gifts are enu- 
merated, and the paduov éyery indicates a special form of the gift of 
tongues, Again, no definite order appears in the mention of the 
gifts.—It has already been observed on ver. 15, that it is not im- 
probable something of a musical character was connected with the 
poetic form of the Charisma; it may be conjectured that those 
speaking with tongues, delivered their psalms with singing, or per- 
haps as recitative ; and therefore, as the Charisma of yyéouc (see on 
xii. 8) is represented in the established course of Christian life by 
theology, so the Charisma of speaking with tongues was by Chris- 
tian poesy and church singing.—The éxaoro¢ does not exactly signify 
that no Christian was without a Charisma, but, among those hav- 
ing a Charisma, some have one, some another.—In ver. 27, xara dvo 
is to be understood “ by twos,” 7. e., in every assembly two, and 
that these should speak successively, 7. ¢., dva jépoc, and not at the 
same time. By this means the impression of the ‘‘ madness” of the 
entire body was avoided, and the beneficial result still remained, 
viz., that the speaking with tongues was a sign to unbelievers. The 
cic drepunvevérw in ver. 27 is not favourable to Wieseler’s hypothesis. 
He thus explains the words [see work already quoted, p. 720], 
“‘ Let one, not several at a time, interpret.” But according to his 
own theory, this is a perfectly superfluous direction ; by his own 
shewing, none could interpret save the speaker having the gift of 
tongues. In order to evade this meaning, he therefore arbitrarily 
interprets the words, one should interpret after the other, as one 
after the other speaks with tongues. But the words evidently con- 
vey the precept, that they should not speak with the tongues, unless 
one at least was in the assembly who could interpret—In ver, 28, 
the éavtG Aarety nai Oe corresponds with the éavrdy oikodopety of 
ver. 4.) 

Vers, 29-31.—It was precisely the same with the gift of prophecy ; 
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here also they were not all to speak together, but in succession, that 
every one might contribute whatever was in his power to the gen- 
eral edification. Interpretation was of course not necessary to the 
prophets ; instead of this, it is said, of GAAor diaxpuvétwoar, let the 
rest judge. It has been already observed in the general remarks 
upon ver. 1, that the gift of dudkpiowg tvevpdrwv shews that the pro- 
phets were not absolutely a pure medium of the Divine Spirit; 
their old and not yet sanctified nature admitted much that had 
to be separated (1 John i. 4). It was only in the apostles that the 
potency of the Spirit revealed itself with a power so mighty and 
manifold, that error retreated before it, and in themselves the 
one gift immediately supplied another, so that the revelations were 
subjected to no further dséxprowe, We may very probably infer that 
with those who exercised the gift of tongues, the calm and clear- 
sighted interpreter undertook also the didxpeovg. (In ver. 29 the 
article in of dAAo admits a reference to other not exactly active pro- 
phets, but not to all persons who were present. Ver. 37 decidedly 
confirms this supposition.) 

Vers. 32, 33.—As it were to prove the practicability of these 
directions, the apostle concludes by laying down the principle, that 
according to God’s will and command, the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets, 7. e., the prophets should not allow them- 
selves to be impelled by the spirit without restraint (¢épec@ar), but 
should rather conduct with regularity, and in perfect consciousness, 
the higher powers existing in them (dyeo@a), (See thereon the re- 
marks on Rom. vill. 14.) This is founded upon that conformity 
to law resting in the Divine Being (celprjvn = tdétc, ver. 40), which 
excludes all disorder (dxataoracia), and therefore could admit 
nothing of this nature in the exercise of the gifts. This important 
principle places an effectual bar to all enthusiasm and every fanati- 
eal attempt, and especially checks the attributing any undue im- 
portance to somnambulism or other ecstatic conditions which prevail 
in the absence of self-consciousness. All fanatics have ever asserted 
that the Spirit impels them, and has commanded this or that. Ac- 
cording to Paul’s representation, the spirit (even presupposing that 
it is holy) is not only to yield to an examination of its utterances, 
but the prophet who is filled with the Spirit, shall also not yield 
himself implicitly to the higher power, but he himself shall direct tt. 
But we may ask, according to this principle is not the Divine rendered 
subordinate to the human? This is only apparently the case, for 
that which in the prophet rules over the Spirit is in effect only the 
Divine in another form of revelation, In his highest potency the 
Spuit always reveals himself as personal consciousness ; every condi- 
tion in which this disappears or appears disturbed must be gradually 
overpowered and elevated into a clear perception. That the mighty 
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powers generated by the gospel should at the commencement in- 
toxicate, as it were, the infant church, and excite a tumult of 
beatific emotions, was no more than natural. It was thus with the 
susceptible Corinthians ; they were overpowered by the delicious 
treasures of God’s house, and rejoiced as though they were already 
in the kingdom of God. But this marriage-feast of love, this joy- 
ous, happy commencement of Christ’s influence on humanity, could 
and might not continue; the prophets must be rulers over their 
spirits ; the great struggle after the conscious knowledge of God 
must arise which was to pervade the church, and is still maintained 
in it, in order that the Lord may not only be in us, but we also in 
him, 

Vers. 34, 35.—The deviation of the Corinthians from the right 
exercise of the Charismata was further shewn in permitting women 
who were possessed of the gifts (for such alone can be intended) to 
speak in public. This is reproved by the apostle, appealing likewise 
to the word of God (Gen. iii. 16). Women were to be submissive to 
their: husbands in all things, and to learn, but not to teach. To 
what purpose, we may then ask, were they endowed by God with the 
gifts, if they were prohibited the exercise of them ? Thus we read in 
Acts xxi. 9 that the four daughters of Philip had the gift of pro- 
phecy. To this we answer, they might apply these gifts to their 
own private edification (xiv. 4), or employ them in an unostentatious 
manner for others, but not in public assemblies. (In ver. 34 Aaneiy 
is to teach, to instruct. See John vii. 46, xii. 48 ; Heb. i. 1—The 
émitétparrtas has reference to ecclesiastical statutes. See xi. 16.— 
Lachmann has given the preference to the readings émtpémera and 
trotaccéodwoav, which I should also recommend did it not appear 
improbable that the more difficult and usual form had arisen out of 
the more easy.) 

Vers. 36, 37.—The great stress which the apostle lays on this 
precise point leads us to suppose that the Corinthians had proved 
themselves especially stubborn in this particular. Perhaps some 
women possessed the gift of tongues in an eminent degree, and their 
exercise of this power had been the source of much joy, So much 
the more Paul feels called upon to remind them, that they (the 
Corinthians) receiving the word of God through the agency of 
teachers, must conduct themselves in all things agreeably to the 
general custom of the church and (what was certainly in his mind, 
if not uttered) his apostolic commands. Those likewise who knew 
themselves to be possessors of spiritual gifts were especially called 
upon for obedience in this particular, as his admonition regarded not 
his opinion, but a decided commandment of the Lord. (See on this 
the Comm. on vii. 1.) He who chose to ignore such a command, 
thereby perilled his salvation.—Billroth has justly observed, that 
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this was said with reference to the observance of the last point, that 
women were not to teach publicly. Paul had certainly no commu- 
nication from the Lord regarding the other rules concerning the em- 
ployment of the Charismata. For this reason the reading received 
by Lachmann érz rod Kvpiov éoriv évrod7 is preferable. The plural 
has been substituted by those transcribers who applied the principle 
in the text to the whole contents of chap. xiv. (Concerning satay- 
téw see xi, 11—If rvevuarixds is here distinct from mpopyrne, it 
seems certainly to indicate not only the yAdooac Aaddy (as Baur, 
p. 644, considers), but all forms of the Charismata, the signifi- 
cation of the words being, “If any possess the gift of prophecy, 
or any other gift of the Spirit.” The possession of any spirit- 
ual gift supposes in the possessor a certain faculty for discerning 
the presence and operation of the Spirit in others.—’Emy:vooxey 
has here the additional signification “‘ to acknowledge,” which form 
of expression has something of indulgence, Paul assuming by it 
that the minds of the Corinthians would not wilfully strive against 
God.) 

Vers. 39, 40.—With a retrospective glance at xiv. 1, xii. 31, the 
apostle now concludes his copious dissertation by again urging to 
diligent prayer (for only so can the ¢7Aody exhibit itself in regard to 
the gifts of grace), for the gift of mpopyreia: the speaking with 
tongues on the contrary he barely permits, and commands, under all 
circumstances, the observance of decency (antithesis of the unseem- 
liness of women’s speaking in the assembly, ver. 35) and order (in 
opposition to the irregular speaking all at once, ver. 27, seq.) (The 
reading in ver. 39 accepted by Lachmann, kai 76 Aadeiv wy KwAdvete 
yA@ooac or év yAwooac, can only be considered an error of transcrip- 
tion in the Codd. In no single passage is yAwooarc separated from 
Aadeiv, but év yAdoomc Aadgiv never occurs as the name of the 
Charisma [which would support Bleek’s hypothesis]; for in ver. 19 
év yAwooy is to be understood éy yapiouate tév yAwoody.—Baur (p. 
640) concludes from the p27) kwdAvere, that there were persons in 
Corinth who desired the suppression of the gift of tongues, in con- 
sequence of the abuses that it produced, But this supposition is 
not sufficiently warranted ; it appears more likely that Paul added 
this in conclusion, in order to prevent future misunderstanding 
of his opinions, as that he would altogether banish the gift of 
tongues.) 
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PART FOURTH 
(XV. 1—XVI. 24) 


§ 12. Tux Resurrection or THE Bopy.* 
(xv. 1-58.) 


This likewise very important section contains first (vers. 1-11) 
the information that the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection, which, as 
an historical fact, is perfectly ascertained, belongs essentially to the 
system of Christian doctrine. Next, the importance of the dogma 
of the resurrection for Christians especially is set forth (vers. 12-24), 
and it is shewn that our belief of our own resurrection resting on 
that of Christ, any doubt of the one must affect our faith in the 
other as a natural consequence. Such sceptics were to be found 
even in Corinth (ver. 12), and the apostle warns others against their 
seductions in the most emphatic manner (vers. 33, 84), Paul finally 
illustrates the manner of the resurrection (vers. 35-58) and the 
glorification of the material, by the analogy of the germinating 
grain of corn, proving that in the resurrection the perishable body 
becomes imperishable. This corporeal change would be experienced 
by all, even those who were living at the Lord’s second coming; and 
death would be finally conquered, and everlasting life brought to 
light only by this glorious transformation. 

Vers. 1, 2.—The first paragraph of this chapter shews us that 
not only the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead (mentioned in 
Heb, vi. 2 as one of the principles of Christianity), but that also 
the fact of Jesus’ resurrection, belonged essentially to the doctrinal 
teaching of Christian antiquity. As Christianity is based in general 
upon history, and indeed not upon human but sacred history, on acts 

* The doctrine of the resurrection of the body has recently been the subject of much 
exegetic comment, in consequence of the investigations instituted concerning eschatology 
and the doctrine of immortality in particular. The principal works besides Krabbe’s 
well-known work on the subject, which may be compared with Mau’s Criticism (in the 
Theol. Mitarbeiten by Pelt. pt. 2), Weigel’s Abhandlung iiber die urchristliche Unsterblich- 
keitslehre (Stud. 1836, pt. 3, 4), Lange tber die Auferstehung des Fleisches (idem, 1836, 
pt. 3), and Kine Kritik der Schriften von Weisse, Géschel, Fichte, by Jul. Miiller, which 


were called forth by Richter’s treatise on the last things (idem, 1835, pt. 3). Purely speo- 
ulative writings, such as those recently examined by Miiller and others, are of course not 


noticed, 
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of the living God, which as such are the embodied revelation of the 
most elevated ideas, so particularly upon the fact of the resurrection 
as the great keystone of our Lord’s earthly life, of which the ascension 
was the necessary consequence. (See Comm. on Matth. xxvii. 1 ; 
Acts i. 11.) The apostles therefore first appear, not as teachers, but 
witnesses; they deliver what they have experienced, or, like Paul, 
received. But as at xi. 23, so here the rapadapBavev employed of 
Paul himself, signifies not a receiving from men, but from the Lord 
himself. The apostle first recommends his readers to hold fast that 
which he has delivered to them, and not to allow themselves to err 
with respect to it. (In ver. 1, yywpicw signifies in its connexion “ to 
“call back to remembrance.” The evayyéduov refers here particularly, 
as ver. 3, seq., shews, to the joyful message of the resurrection of the 
crucified Saviour by which his great work was sealed.—'Eorzj«ate has 
as usual a present meaning. The apostle indulgently considers the 
Corinthians as yet maintaining the faith unshaken, or barely threat- 
ened with danger ; the ei xaréyere [ver. 2] alludes to this hazard of 
their walvation. The construction of the whole sentence is to be ex- 
plained by attraction, so that the words must regularly run thus : 
yrwpisw buiv tive Ady [in what form of doctrine] 16 ebayyédsov einy- 
yeArodunv.—The concluding phrase éxro¢ ei wi x. tr. 2. refers only to 
the owgeo0e, [See concerning the pleonastic form 4«rTd¢ e uA on xiv. 
5.] It follows of course that xaréyevv is to be understood not merely 
as preserving in the memory, but holding fast in a living faith.) 
Vers. 3, 4—This passage, in connexion with Eph. iv. 4, 6 ; Heb. 
vi. 1, seq.; 1 John iv. 2, constitutes the creed of the apostolic church. 
Iu those passages the various doctrines respecting the Redeemer 
personally are taken for granted, but here they are stated, and other 
doctrines are not especially mentioned. The “ first things” (mpéira), 
among which he names the following points, are the foundations or 
elements (euédca, orovxeta) adduced ‘at Heb. vi. 1, seq. The expres- 
sion mpéra thus signifies not the beginnings but the important points 
of the Christian doctrine. Christ’s death, burial, and resurrection, 
are the objects which, in accordance with his purpose, are held up 
to view by Paul; his burial is merely to be considered as the decided 
consummation of death; this is not therefore expressly said to be 
confirmed by the Scriptures, although Isa. iii, 9 might be alleged in 
confirmation, Death and resurrection are on the contrary necessary 
correlatives. Resurrection presupposes death, death without resur- 
rection following could not warrant salvation, nor a death for the 
remission of sins.. (By the addition “ according to the Scriptures,” 
Paul intends to represent the preaching of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection as the fulfilment of all the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
so that the latter were renounced if the resurrection were denied 
With reference to the death, he evidently had in mind such pas- 
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sages as Ps. xxii. ; Isa. liii., and it is possible that, with reference to 
the resurrection, typical prophecies, such as the history of Jonah 
[see on Matth. xii. 40, vi. 4], to which also Ps. xvi. 10, and Hosea vi. 
1, 2, might be added, presented themselves.) 

Vers. 5-8.—Paul now mentions a series of distinct appearances 
in order to strengthen the reality of the fact. These have been 
individually considered and commented upon in the account of the 
resurrection given in Matth. xxviii. 1, seq., as well as the statement 
which so decidedly speaks against any mythic view of the resurrec- 
tion, that several of the five hundred brethren who saw the risen 
Redeemer were still living. The gospel record makes no mention 
whatever of the appearance to James. Without doubt it is the 
brother of our Lord who is meant; subsequently Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, and who, according to John vii, 5, could not believe in Jesus. 
This appearance might have convinced him of Christ’s divinity, for 
we find him ever after (see on Acts i. 14) in the company of the 
apostles. On the circumstance of Paul’s classing with the others 
the appearances vouchsafed to himself, see on Acts i, 9-11.—In ver. 
8, éktpwua = $22, is unripe fruit, untimely birth, from é«ttpwoKev,* 
The context shews upon what ground the apostle so styles himself.) 

Vers. 9, 10.—The remembrance of his persecution of the church 
accompanies the apostle throughout his life. He expresses himself 
here as in Eph. iii, 8; 1 Tim. i. 15.—But with the greatness of his 
sin kept pace the greatness of the Divine mercy; the enemy of 
Jesus was called to be his apostle, and he, obeying the summons 
with faith, laboured more abundantly than they all, or rather grace 
working through him. This remark was here necessary, to confute 
the antagonists of his authority. It has been already observed (at 
Rom., vol. iii., p. 420) that the greater efficiency of Paul was in a 
great measure due to the fact that the Jews had fallen from their 
vocation, The Twelve being especially appointed for them, their 
field of labour was necessarily circumscribed. That the words ov« 
éy® 08, dad’ 4 xdeuc Tod Oeov, do not abrogate liberty needs no proof. 
Augustine, rather, is perfectly right, when he remarks on this pas- 
sage, Nec gratia Dei sola, nec ipse solus, sed gratia cum rilo! 

Ver. 11.—Paul now proceeds to state expressly the perfect har- 
mony subsisting between himself and the other apostles, in order to 
prevent any occasion for supposing that in this respect there existed 
a difference of doctrine between them ; this makes the irregularities 
of false teachers the more apparent. We may conclude with cer- 
tainty from these slight allusions, that the opposition offered to 
Paul and his authority by parties in Corinth had not assumed so 


* Pritzsche, in his Diss. in Hpist. ii, ad Corinth. p. 60, note, has well proved that 
Schulthess is mistaken in supposing that the é«tpwue should be translated ‘ posthumousy 
born in old age.” 
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decided a form when the first epistle was written as when the sec- 
ond was sent, in which he (chap. xi. 12) expresses himself far more 
strongly. 

Ver. 12.—The error of these persons is thus expressed : some 
among you say ‘there is no resurrection of the dead (Aéyovoi tivec 
év tyiv, bre dvdoracc vexpdv obk gory), The “some among you,” 
does not allow of being referred to foreigners, who had only for 
some time resided in Corinth ; it signifies members of the church. 
But the words, ‘there is no resurrection of the dead” (dvdoraorg ve- 
kp@v) cannot possibly mean that Jesus is not risen from the dead, 
for éx vexpév would then be employed, but that the general resur- 
rection looked for, will not take place. In the Introduction to the 
Epistle to the Corinthians (§ 1)it has been already observed that we 
may not regard Hpicureans, nor former Sadducees as promulgators 
of this view, for neither of these sects exercised any demonstrable 
influence on the church, Billroth likewise remarks very appositely 
that ver. 32 is entirely against this assumption, for it states that 
the very defenders of the view themselves abhorred such a principle, 
pdyuev Kat riwpev x, T, A. The favourers of the doctrine are there- 
fore unquestionably to be found among the partizans of Christ. 
(See Introd. to this Epistle, § 1.) These, imbued with a Gnostic, 
spiritualizing bias, might easily take offence at the resurrection of 
the body, in which they discovered a gross materialism. It is pos- 
sible that, like Hymenzeus and Philetus, they understood the resur- 
rection spiritually. Of these it is said, 2 Tim, ii. 18, Aéyovrec tiv 
avaotaow 7j0n yeyovévat, saying that the resurrection, etc., which, 
without doubt, signifies that they regarded the spiritual quickening 
of the world, effected through Christ, as the promised resurrection. 
We should then only question as to how, with such principles, these 
heretics understood Christ’s resurrection? The whole discussion 
shews that they did not deny this, for Paul’s argument is always 
this ; if there is no resurrection of the dead, then cannot Christ have 
arisen. This argument is intelligible only as we supply “which ye 
surely acknowledge, which ye surely cannot have denied.” We 
must therefore doubtless believe that the false teachers had not yet 
developed their views as a perfect system ; this would have led 
them to a docetic conception of the entire life of Jesus, as developed 
from the same principles at a later period. Butif they had already at 
that time uttered such opinions, Paul would immediately have more 
decidedly opposed them, and required their excommunication.  Bill- 
roth has expressed himself in a very remarkable manner upon this pas- 
sage. He asserts that the same apprehension prevailed in Corinth 
which had arisen in Thessalonica (1 Thess. iv. 15, seq.) These be- 
lievers feared that believers who died before the coming of Christ 
would have no portion in the kingdom of God, and he thinks that 
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individuals in Corinth entertained the same opinion. But between 
the position of the Thessalonians and these partizans of Christ there 
existed a very essential difference ; for the former, who were scarcely 
converted, and had enjoyed only for a few weeks apostolic instruc- 
tion, were in uncertainty concerning the course of events in the 
establishing of God’s kingdom. They hesitated not in general as 
to the resurrection, but doubted if their dead would arise to the 
kingdom of God ; in a word the difference between the first and 
second resurrection was unknown to them. But the Corinthian 
Christians, as well as the two individuals named Hymeneus and 
Philetus, doubted the doctrine of the resurrection itself. They were 
well acquainted with it, but held it to be a Jewish materializing 
doctrine, and believed in a pure continuing of the spirit without 
material covering, whose union with the spirit appeared to them 
probably as pollution. If Billroth’s supposition were correct, Paul 
would have conducted his argumert in a manner very inappropriate ; 
for the remark only incidentally mentioned by Paul, that the dead 
arise, but the living shall be changed (vers. 51, 52), should have 
been the main subject of the entire dissertation, which in fact is de- 
voted to the proof of the resurrection in general, Finally, the opin- 
ions of Miller (Stud. 1835, part iii., p. 748, note) and Weizel (idem, 
1836, part iv., p. 909) that the passages found in our chapter war- 
rant the inference that no difference is made in the New Testament 
between dvdotace vexpOv and é« vexpGv are clearly erroneous. For 
where dvdotaog vexpGv occurs (vers. 13, 21, 42) it refers exclusively 
to the general awakening of the dead, the language thus according 
perfectly with the distinction drawn by me; but where the special 
reference is to Christ (ver. 12), é« vexpéy is correctly applied. 

Vers. 13, 14.—Paul then draws the most important deductions 
from the conclusion that, if there be no resurrection, Christ cannot 
be risen. These affect first the apostles, for then their preaching 
could be nothing, and their faith even vain. It is evident that this 
argument has force only if the resurrection is understood as a glorifica- 
tion of the body, and therefore an overcoming of death, as already 
laid down on Matth. xxviii. 1. Had the apostle only thought of a 
reanimation of the body without a substantial change in it, Jesus 
might be reanimated without proving at all a general resurrection, 
even as Lazarus was reanimated in an unusual manner, but only 
subsequently to die again. If, on the contrary, the dvdorac¢ is 
understood as a glorifying of the material, the restoration of a spir- 
itual body (cpa mvevparixéy), and yet this should be asserted to be 
absolutely impossible, then of course also the resurrection of Jesus 
himself is denied, or can be maintained only in violation of our own 
principles. Billroth is therefore perfectly right when he draws at- 
tention to the necessity of urging Christ’s essential likeness to 
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man; otherwise it might be said, Christ can have an advantage 
beyond all other men; he may have arisen as a distinguishing 
sign : it does not follow that others also must rise again. But his 
resurrection had to do with the real human body; if, then, it is im- 
possible that this should be glorified, so also in the case of Christ’s 
body and the converse. (I prefer the reading mior1¢ judy to the more 
usual judv. The latter might easily have been adopted here from 
ver. 17. The 7jp5v facilitates considerably the course of thought, as 
it thus exhibits Paul first dilating on the evil consequences of such 
a doctrine to the apostles, and then proceeding to its influence on 
the whole church. See on vers. 17, 18.) 

Ver. 15.—A condition is now supposed highly derogatory to the 
apostles, which is again introduced with d& «ai. The apostles 
would be false witnesses, having testified of a fact as performed by 
God which he had not willed, if the assertion of the antagonists 
were well grounded. The idea is thus carried out in three successive 
steps. First, it is merely said that the preaching of the apostles, 
drawing its power chiefly from the announcement of the resurrection, 
would be without effect, and their labour consequently vain. Next, 
their personal belief would be void, if Christ were not arisen. Last- 
ly, they would be even false witnesses, sinners, if they testified to a 
fact which could not have taken place. It is thus seen how the 
reading téoti¢ tua (ver. 14) interrupts the connexion. (The ex- 
pression pevdoudptupec Tob Geod is best explained with Grotius by 
“‘ witnesses who misemploy the name of God as testimony ;” so that 
the katd tot Geod which follows is epexegetical. Billroth, on the 
contrary, considers the genitive as gen. subj. “ witnesses of God, 
who, however, are false witnesses ;” but this interpretation appears 
to me not void of difficulty—The cimep doa, “if otherwise, as 
ye maintain,” argues e concessis. With the doctrine [see Winer’s 
Gr. § 53, 8, a, Billroth also agreeing] that dpa is specially em- 
ployed in proofs drawn from the statements of others, I cannot 
coincide, In this place dpa is certainly not a conclusive particle, 
but an expression of astonishment, which is the proper original sig- 
nification of the word [see Hartung’s Partikellehre, vol. i, p. 422], 
so that the passage is to be understood, “if it were otherwise, as ye 
strangely suppose,” etc.) 

Vers. 16-18.—Paul then proceeds to generalize his statement, 
and proves to his readers, that if there is no resurrection their own 
faith is as nothing, for neither they nor those believers already dead 
could have forgiveness of sins.—(’AtoAéoOau = év drwAéia elvae stands 
parallel with the év duaptiae civ.) Finally, if the forgiveness of 
sins appears linked to the resurrection, and not to the death of 
Christ, we are to bear in mind the fact that the two dre necessary 
correlatives ; the resurrection is equivalent to death, vanquished by 
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the resurrection, and death is equivalent to resurrection, by which 
death is annulled. (See remarks on Rom. v. 25.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—If, therefore, there were no resurrection, and con- 
sequently no kingdom of God, no restoration of Paradise, the Chris- 
tians sacrificing everything in this life in order to gain all in the 
next, were the most miserable of men. But Christ being security 
for our resurrection, the first-fruits only of those who slept, the res- 
urrection had commenced with him. Billroth justly remarks that 
dtapxn TOV kexoyunuévwv is not to be taken as a simple apposition to . 
Christ, but as the predicate of the whole sentence: Christ arose as 
first-fruits, 7. e., in order to be the first-fruits. Regarded from our 
modern point of view the idea is startling ; it would seem that the 
apostle might be answered : if the body is not raised, assuredly the 
spirit of man may yet continue to exist ; and for him it is not indif- 
ferent whether the life of the man has been one of stern self-denial, 
or self-indulgence. But the apostle by no means recognizes the 
possibility of existence as a pure spirit without bodily organs ; the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and the name are alike un- 
known to the entire Bible ; and indeed with justice, because a per- 
sonal consciousness in created beings necessarily presupposes the 
limitations of body.* The modern doctrine of immortality is not 
materially different from the supposition that the soul flows back, 
like a drop into the great sea of universal life. It is indeed in ap- 
parent contradiction to our doctrine that, even according to the 
Bible view, the soul is to be regarded as existing independently in 
the interval between death and the resurrection. But first, con- 
sciousness in this state, at least with many, can be regarded only 
as a sort of twilight, for which reason the dead are called xexouunué- 
vot, sleeping, without, however, our being required to assume in this 
case an absolute unconsciousness, as did the pvyoravyiyo (psycho- 
pannychites); secondly, it is to be supposed that a certain relation 
is always maintained between the elements of the body and the 
separated soul, intimate in proportion to the sanctification of the 
organ which had invested the soul on earth. (See further on this 
subject in my Opusc. Theol., Diss. vii., p. 165, seq.) Lastly, as 
Christ here is styled drapy} Tv Kexowunuévor, the first-fruits of them 
that sleep,so in Rev.i. 5; Col. i. 16, 6 tpwrordkog tév vexpér, the 
Jjirst-born of the dead. Enoch and Elias tasted not of death. (Gen. 
v. 24; 2 Kings ii. 11.) In the drapy7 is not only contained the idea 
of the first, the earliest, but also that of the most costly, and as such 
dedicated to God. 

Vers. 21, 22.-In the same manner as in Rom. v. 12, seq. (to 
the explanation of which I beg to refer), only that there the refer- 


* See Usteri’s remark in the Paul Lebrbegr., p. 365, and the passage there quoted 
from Athenagoras de Resurrect. ¢. 25. 
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ence is pre-eminently to spiritual life, Adam and Christ are repre- 
sented by the apostle as the hinging points in the life of humanity. 
As Adam sinned not for himself alone, but all in him, so also Christ’s 
resurrection is a resurrection of all. To every unprejudiced person, 
it must be clear that the expressions 6.’ dvOpdrov, év 7 ’AdaL, 
through man, in Adam, indicate Adam not only as the beginner of 
sin and its consequence, death, but as the author,* just as Christ is 
the author of life and its highest manifestation, the dvdorao. The 
rdvrec, all, implies equally the resurrection of the evil and the good 
(see on John v. 29; Acts xxiv. 15). Billroth thinks it can apply 
only to believers, as the others cannot be considered ‘in Christ;” 
but Christ represents mankind, his power awakens both good and 
evil ; for as human may the latter also be considered in him, although 
they are in the judgment separated. Miiller follows Billroth (Stud. 
1835, pt. iii, p. 749) in receiving the Sworonjoovra: as equivalent to 
the dvdoraae sic Gwiv. But ver. 23, seq., which refers to the totality 
of the species, seems to demand that the quickening be taken in the 
most extended sense. Those who defend the restoration might ap- 
parently quote the mavrec in favour of their views, but how far the 
paragraph justifies the doctrine, will be brought under consideration 
at vers. 24-28, 

Ver. 23.—But as according to the Divine regulation everything 
developes itself by degrees, so the new world of the risen ones is 
gradually perfected ; Christ is the grain-seed, as it were, of these, 
and likewise the first early ripe fruit ; to him succeed his people at 
his second coming, afterwards at the end of the entire course of the 
world, and the commencement of eternity, all the dead in the graves 
shall arise. This passage is one of those from which we may unde- 
niably conclude that the New Testament acknowledges and accepts 
the Jewish doctrine of the twofold resurrection, viz., that of the 
righteous, and the general one. (See Bertholdt Christ. Jud., p. 176, 
seq., 203, seq. ; Hisenmenger entd. Judenth. vol. ii, p. 901, seq.) 
This distinction has already been remarked upon at Luke xiv. 14; 
John v. 25, seq.; Acts xxiv. 15; the Apocalypse alone fully de- 
velopes the doctrine (xx. 5, seq., xxi. 1, seq.) Without any founda- 
tion Billroth, following Usteri, declares that Paul’s doctrine deviates 
from that laid down in the Apocalypse ; the Revelation, treating 
the subject ex professo, is only more copious. The circumstance 
that after the establishment of God’s kingdom Satan will be again 
unbound (Rev. xx. 7, seq.), is indeed not touched upon by Paul, but 
is in no way contradictory to his language. For the giving up of all 


* The present dmofvyoxovot in ver. 22 is worthy of remark. From Adam, the human 
race is in a process of continuous dying, from Christ in like manner in a process of con- 
tinuous reanimation. Since however the reference is here pre-eminently to the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the future Cworonjoovrac is employed. 
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dominion to the Father, which is the subject of what follows, is to 
take place after the coming of the kingdom of God, and conse- 
quently after Satan is fully vanquished. Christ’s dominion begins 
indeed spiritually with his own resurrection, and sitting at the right 
hand of God, but it appears perfected only at the Parousia, which 
therefore is the same with the establishment of God’s kingdom on 
earth (Actsi. 7). If then after the eita rd réAoc the general resur- 
rection of the good and bad is not expressly mentioned, it is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the fact, that the apostle throughout the 
whole representation has primarily only the believers in thought, for 
which reason we shall find given from ver. 40, seq., only a descrip- 
tion of the bodies of the blessed, and not also of the lost. But 
though not expressly uttered, it is necessarily included in the idea. 
The éxaortog év TO idiw téypatt, each in his own order, shews that 
Paul desired to describe the successive stages of the resurrection, and 
as the eita 76 téAo¢ stands plainly connected with éreta, the ex- 
pression must inclusively signify the general resurrection. This 
opinion is rejected by Weizel (see work already quoted, p. 915). This 
howeyer is certain, there is here no mention of the resurrection of 
the godly men of the Old Testament with Christ, and therefore the 
views of those who apply Matth. xxvii. 52, 53, only to apparitions 
of the dead find powerful support in our passage. This view has 
been particularly advanced recently by Steudel. 

Vers. 24-28.—The apostle considers himself called upon to de- 
fine more closely the nature of this téAoc, end, consummation, and 
to place it in juxtaposition with, Christ’s kingdom (Gaovdsia). The 
whole passage is the more remarkable as it stands alone in the holy 
Scriptures, for even the Apocalypse contains no such information as 
that conveyed by Paul. Mention alone is made of the new heaven 
and the new earth (Rev. xxi. 1, the’ restoration of the xriove having 
already taken place in the Parousia ; see on Rom. viii. 19), without 
any explanation of the relation of the Redeemer to this new condi- 
tion of things. But precisely because this information stands so 
isolated, it contains great and almost inexplicable difficulties. If 
we take into consideration first the description of the BaoAeia of 
Christ, the prophecies of the Old Testament, Ps. cx. 1, viii. 7, lead 
the apostle to infer* that Christ’s dominion shall be universal. 
All enemies shall be placed under his feet, but the last enemyy sub- 
dued is death. This is effected by the general resurrection, conse- 


* Concerning the Messianic character of Ps. cx. and Ps. viii. see further on Heb, i. 2 
The 8th Psalm refers primarily indeed to men in general, but inasmuch as the idea of 
humanity was truly realized in the Messiah, certainly to him, (See Umbreit’s Erklarung 
des achten Psalms in the Stud. 1838, part 3.) 

+ The expression ésyatog éypd¢ contains not only a reference to the period of the 
victory but also to the greatness of its resistance. The overpowering of death demands 
the highest revelation of the life, 
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quently Christ’s kingdom extends as far as this limit. As it is the 
Father who has subjected all things to the Son, it follows of course 
that he is to be excepted from the “all things” placed under him ; 
rather, he exalts the Redeemer, as having taken man’s nature on him- 
self, to the joint-possession of his throne, Ps, cx. 1, ¢.e., the Father 
reigns through the Son. It is evident that in this description Paul 
makes no difference between the hidden and revealed kingdom of 
Christ. (See Comm. on Matth. iii.2.) Although evil has a predomina- 
ting power over the good in the ai@y otroc, nevertheless the kingdom 
of Christ is intimately and truly present in the latter, and daily spreads 
itself-further. At his Parousia good will indeed, in the aidy pérdrwr, 
gain dominion over evil, but evil is not absolutely removed until the 
general resurrection, which annihilates death. This explanation ap- 
pears favourable to a general restoration, for the enemy is only truly 
vanquished when he is transformed to a friend ; the mere preponder- 
ance of power can form no ground of Christ’s victory, for that was his 
from the beginning. But death is first really done away with when 
‘life’ has drawn all things into its nature; as long as the other 
death reigns over a portion of creation (Rev. xxi. 8) it appears yet to 
maintain its sway. This impression is considerably strengthened by 
the further description of the nature of the réAo¢ in vers. 24 and 28, 
It states in the first verse that the Son yields the dominion to the 
Father when he has destroyed all power (the second érav is to be 
considered antecedent to the first, the catapyetv dvvawy is still an 
act of the Lord’s dominion); or in other words that he will annul 
his own as well as all other dominion, and give it over to the Father. 
(Concerning 9¢0¢ kai mat#p see on 2 Cor.i. 3.) It is evidently a ground- 
less assertion that the parallel expressions dominion, authority, power 
(apxn, éSovota, dbvayc), indicate only the various classes of bad angels, 
or earthly powers and governors; the méoa which is added and even 
repeated must signify alike good and bad, in brief all dominion 
without exception, since the dominion of the Son is done away with 
the rest. God remains sole Lord, for, according to ver. 28, the Son 
himself is sudject to him, in order that he may be all in all (ra 
ndévra év réovv), How are we to interpret this ? In the destroying 
all dominion is evidently included the removal of all distinction, 
therefore the restoration of equality. That which human short- 
sightedness mischievously desires to realize in this sinful world, free- 
dom and equality among men, the Spirit of the Lord effects in a right 
and lawful manner, The possibility and necessity for dominion depend 
only upon the want in some beings of self-control, and of conscious- 
ness in regard to the highest objects alike of the individual and of the 
entire body. Were self-government proportionate in all beings we, 
might say that all dominion is destroyed ; the ruling principle, the 
Spirit of God, is equal in all. The sentiment would thus be equiva- 
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lent to the Old Testament prophecies, which promise that the know]l- 
edge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, that 
one shall no more enquire of the other, because every one knows and 
observes his own relation to the whole. (Isa. xi. 9; Habak. iii, 14.) 
We must accordingly regard individualities as preserved in the re- 
moval of the dominion, for we are not speaking of the swallowing 
up of the individual in the sea of universal being. For also of the 
Son himself “‘ the delivering up of the kingdom” (rapadotvat tiv 
Baotretav), the “ being subject to the Father” (brotayhva 76 marpl), 
refers not to the merging of the Son’s personality in the Divine 
substance (as the Logos was from eternity separate from the Fa- 
ther [John i. 1], so he also remains to eternity separate from him); 
these expressions rather indicate the Messianic dignity of Christ, 
into which he entered by his incarnation. It is only of Christ as 
the Messiah, as the mediator, and expiator, that it can be said that 
God has put all things under him, 7. e., that God has surrendered 
the kingdom to him, and when through his instrumentality all is 
reconciled, then terminates his kingdom ; all are come to God, God 
is in all, the Redeemer is then only the first-born among many 
brethren (Rom. viii. 29); or on the other side, those sanctified 
through him, are become like to him (1 John iii. 2). But the entire 
course of reasoning seems to have appositeness only as al, in 
the proper sense, is restored. For if a portion of God’s creatures 
remained excluded from the restoration after God’s image, of ne- 
cessity this portion would need government ; to which may be 
added, that the iva 7 6 Ocd¢ td navta év nao, that God may be all 
in all, cannot be strictly interpreted otherwise than so, that in all 
created things God determines all, and accordingly the evil, God- 
resisting will of the creature is banished from existence, For to 
assign indeed its full signification to ta mavra, but limit the év maou 
to those sanctified through Christ, appears perfectly arbitrary, since 
in passages such as Rom. xi. 36, é& aito0b Kat dv abrod Kat eic aitov ra 
ndvra, the term is taken in its most comprehensive sense. It cannot 
therefore be denied, that if the restoration is sanctioned in any pas- 
sage, it is in this.* However, the defenders of this doctrine should 

* The most plausible argument against our explanation of the passage relative to the 
restoration is this. The apostle treats in the whole chapter, of believers only and their 
resurrection, as we have already observed on ver. 23; therefore the whole counexion re- 
quires, that to the class restricted to “all believers, all who are in Christ,” the ravrec¢ 
Cworornijoovrat (ver. 22), and the év mdou (ver. 28), should be also added. That the 
wicked also arise, and what in general, shall be their fate, is not here at all entered upon by 
the apostle; his doctrine in this respect must be ascertained from other examinations of 
the subject. (See on Rom. xi. 32.) So particularly Miller (Stud. 1835, pt. iii. p. 749), who 
also so explains Rom, viii. 11, and also Mau (Theolog. Mitarb. pt. ii. p. 104). Candour 
however compels us to confess that the first impression arising from the apostolic repre- 


sentation is not favourable to these explanations, even apart from the fact that the abso- 
lute removal of dominion and death appears to exclude the possibility of death’s continued! 
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not overlook the fact, that neither here nor in any other passage of 
the sacred Scriptures is the final recovery of all evil men, nay, even 
of demons and Satan.himself, expressed openly and in a definite 
form; a circumstance calculated to awaken serious reflection as 
to the propriety of making such an opinion the subject of public 
instruction, 

Ver. 29.—After this digression the apostle returns to the princi- 
pal position, and argues first on the subject of the resurrection from 
the baptism for the dead (GanrigeoOar brép tév vexoGv). This diffi- 
cult expression is well known to have deeply engaged the attention 
of exegetical writers, from which numerous explanations have arisen. 
But before we examine the most important of these, we shall at- 
tempt ourselves an independent elucidation of the passage. It is 
evident that the connexion here is not so loose as Billroth, among 
others, supposes. To the GarricecOa, the xvdvvevev of ver. 30 
connects itself by means of the ti «ai, which is not to be neg- 

lected. Granting then that we are not exactly authorized to attach 
to Barrigecba the meaning of “receive the baptism of suffering,” it 
is assuredly undeniable that with the idea of baptism is likewise in- 
timated the reception of all sufferings which assail the communion of 
the baptized. The ti por 76 dgdedoc, what profiteth it me, of ver. 32 
is however to be considered as an interpretation of the té rowjoovow 
(ver. 29), and trovety = nvy is accordingly to be received in the 
sense of “to gain somewhat, to acquire, to attain something.” The 
train of thought then assumes the following form: “ what then 
would they gain, who (in future) receive baptism ?” (The suppressed 
answer is: they will not only gain nothing, but will be, as stated in 
ver. 19, the most miserable among mankind.) ‘‘ Why also do we 
ourselves, who have long borne the Christian profession, remain in 
perpetual danger ? ‘To what purpose our daily conflict, if there is 
no resurrection, and no eternal reward in Christ’s kingdom ?” But 
unmistakably the explanation of ver. 29 is closely linked with 
the verses preceding the 24th, and the declaration concerning 
the téAoc (vers. 24-28) appears only a digression. In ver. 23 the 
ol tod Xprorod are represented as those participating immediate- 
ly in that resurrection of which Christ was the first-fruits ; and 


dominion over any portion of creation. The verses 23, seq., are of a nature to lead us to 
infer that the apostle’s view comprehended all mankind, because he speaks of the end, 
consequently of the general resurrection of all. Weizel (Stud. 1836, pt. iv. p. 909) is of 
my opinion. This opinion appears yet more to commend itself to our consideration when 
we reflect, that Paul never openly speaks of the resurrection of the wicked. However there 
certainly appear in the holy Scriptures, and doubtless from wise motives, apparently ‘con- 
tradictory doctrines on this important point; and for this reason we should do well to 
leave their enigmatical statements in the indefiniteness in which they have been given to 
us. (Concerning Paul’s description of the last judgment, sce further the observations on 
Rom. ii. 6-8.) 
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this idea, taken in connexion with the ére? tt roujoovow of ver. 29, 
authorizes the construction which follows: “ For were it not so, if 
believers were not to arise at Christ’s coming, what would those 
gain who receive baptism ?” Billroth’s conception of toeiv appears 
to me entirely erroneous. He translates: what will they do who 
permit themselves to be baptized ? Answer: something very fool- 
ish, But for what purpose employ the future thus ? He says it 
may be explained, quid eos facere APPAREBIT, or guid 7 facere IN- 
VENIENTUR ? But allowing that it is capable of being so under- 
stood, although it is certainly difficult, yet we must thus entirely 
relinquish the hope of tracing the difficult connexion with what 
precedes. But that most difficult form BarrivecOa drip TOV vexpdr, 
baptized for the dead, still remains to be explained. We have thus 
far so treated the passage as if only GarrigeoOar stood, of which the 
signification could not be mistaken, It is highly important that 
the article stands here (tév vexpdv) which is in the teat. rec. imme- 
diately repeated in what follows, where, however, aitéyv is decidedly 
to be preferred. The article requires a reference not to dead 
persons without distinction, but to certain well-known dead. The 
connexion with ver. 23 shews the reference to be to those departed 
in the Lord. If we maintain this reference it thence appears that 
irép cannot here mean “ instead,” for the dead are themselves al- 
ready baptized, but signifies ‘for, to the advantage of.” But how 
far can the apostle declare that believers about to be added to the 
church were baptized for the advantage of the dead ? Inasmuch 
as a certain number, a tAjowpa of believers is required (see on Rom. 
xi, 12, 25), which must be complete before the Parousia, and with 
it the resurrection, can take place. Every one, therefore, who re- 
ceives baptism benefits thereby the body of believers, those already 
dead in the Lord. This conception appears to me to make the 
passage intelligible ; all other expositions* are weak in essential 
points. Billroth has again proposed the explanation of the baptis- 
mus vicarius. But Tertullian (adv. Marc. v. 10) mentions this as 
only a heretical custom, which is also confirmed by Epiphanius 
(Heer. xxvii. c, 6); and at all events it is incredible that so early as 
the apostolic times a superstition such as that of baptizing the liv- 
ing in place of the dead existed, and had become so general as to 
make an allusion to it intelligible. But allowing this, what author- 
izes the belief that Paul sanctions so rank a superstition? An 
approval of this baptism is undoubtedly implied in the passage ; for 
there lies evidently at the foundation of the argument a sentiment 
that if the dead arise, they gain something by the BanrigecOas vrép 


* Especially in the writings of Calovius, Wolf, and Heumann on this subject; the 
greater part of these, however, contradict themselves so fully as to require no other refue 
tation. 
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tov verpdv. Add to this that, in such a view, the article must be 
omitted before vexedv. Billroth endeavours to explain it by sup- 
posing that certain dead persons were intended, it might be relatives 
or friends, in whose place the BarriGéuevor were baptized. But if 
this explanation fails, neither baptizing on the graves of martyrs (of 
which custom not a trace appears in the apostolic ages“), nor the 
being baptized to the confession of the resurrection,t which cannot 
be literally expressed by orép Tév vexpéy, or being baptized in the 
name of those already dead, can lay claim to be recognized. The 
latter explanation would indeed be in sense highly appropriate, 
were the form BarrivecOa orép, instead of elc¢, or év dvduatt gram- 
matically supported, and did not the plural with the article appear 
so at variance with it, since by the dead in whom they are baptized, 
assuredly only Christ can be understood. The explanation pro- 
pounded by Superintendent Meyer (in the Hannéverschen Na- 
chrichten von Brandis und Rupstein Jahrg. 1834, pt. iv. pp. 179, 
seq.), following the views of Abresch and others (see Poli Synopsis 
ad h. 1.), appears to me very unnatural. This supplies swpzdrtwr or 
pedoy to vexpov, and explains the meaning: what shall avail this 
grave of water (viewing baptism according to Rom. vi. as the im- 
age of death and resurrection) for your dead members, if no reani- 
mation is to be expected? But it is a decisive objection to 
this, that .in this view the vexpot would be the GamriGéuevoe them- 
selves, in which case the idea would certainly be more intelligibly 
expressed. Calvin considers the reference is to those who, being 
near to death, were desirous of receiving baptism before their end : 
non tantum baptizantur, he says, gut adhuc victuros se putant, sed 
qui mortem habent ante oculos. But it is not very clear how this 
thought is to be found in drép tév vexpdv.—n conclusion, I will not 
deny that a certain feeling of doubt remains in my own mind as to 
my own reference of the passage to the rAsjewpa of the church. The 
idea itself is one so remote from the ordinary track of thought, that 
Paul could scarcely presume that it would be familiar to all his 
readers. But the whole passage conveys the impression that Paul 
was treating of what he felt was thoroughly comprehended. I 
therefore am disposed to offer the following modification of my ex- 
planation, viz., to receive émép = dyti, “instead, in place,” which 


* The custom which undoubtedly existed in later times (Kuseb. H. E. iv. 15, August. 
de Cic. Dei xx. 9) of baptizing upon the graves of the martyrs, may perhaps have arisen 
merely from a misunderstanding of the present passage. 

+ This explanation is the prevalent one among. the Christian Fathers. They argue 
from the practice of their times, according to which the candidates for baptism confessed 
belief in the resurrection of the dead, before baptism, and apply it to the circumstances 
of apostolic times. But in the earliest periods belief in Christ alone was indispensable to 
baptism, as the passage from Justin Martyr proves. (See my Monum. Hist. Hccl. vol. ii., 
p. 167.) 
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presents no difficulty. (See on Matth. xx. 28.) The tenor of 
Paul’s writing, as far as ver. 19, was to shew how, amid the self- 
denyings and persecutions which awaited the Ohtistian in this 
world, he would be the most miserable of men, if there were no res- 
urrection. This view of the misery of the Christian in this world 
contimues tu form the groundwork of the further argument. He 
endeavours to prove that those persons who were baptized in the 
place of those members who were removed by death from the church 
(vrée THY vexpGv), would gain nothing thereby, if there were no res- 
urrection for the dead. And likewise the patient endurance of 
persecution by those already Christians, who had already received 
baptism, would profit them in no degree, if their reward was not to 
be found in the resurrection. This view, it appears to me, com- 
mends itself by its simplicity, and it is singular that it has not been 
previously proposed. We have but to assume that Paul considered 
that, as the ranks of the body of believers were thinned by death, 
the deficiencies were supplied, and their places filled by those newly 
baptized. What will these gain thereby, Paul means to say, or 
what will avail their being baptized in the room of the dead, 7. e., 
stepping into the place of the departed, if there be no resurrection, 
and thus they, like their predecessors, enter the conflicts of earth 
without the hope of reward ? In this sense the cat becomes signif- 
icant in the clause té kat Bamrigovra, why are they also baptized ? 
is it not sufficient that the dead have hoped in vain, why draw 
others into error? The ti kai meic xvdvvetouev; why also do we 
stand in peril ? which follows in ver. 80 also connects itself fittingly 
with this idea ; for, passing from those who, after uselessly endur- 
ing sorrows and persecutions, have died (supposing the hope of the 
resurrection to be proved a fallacious one), Paul proceeds to men- 
tion the living members of the church, who are foolishly sacrificing 
the certain for the uncertain.* (Regarding the connexion of the 

* The three most natural renderings of this passage, either of them abundantly main- 
tained by Greek usage, are “ over the dead,” “on behalf of the dead,” “in relation to the 
dead.” Of the first of these senses being applicable here, there is not the slightest prob- 
ability. Of the second, ‘‘on behalf of the dead,” in the sense of dvti, in place of the dead 
(thus denoting vicarious baptism), there is, in my opinion, just as little. Of the existence 
of such a usage as that of vicarious baptism (on behalf of the dead) there is (apart at least 
from this passage) not the slightest trace in the apostolic churches, and it never gained 
ground except among heretical sects. It is inconceivable that Paul should have al- 
luded to a practice so utterly subversive of the spirit of the ordinance, not only without 
condemnation, but even in terms which leave the impression of an approval. If he else- 
where, as at x. 8, mentions an objectionable usage without recording his condemnation, 
it is because he reserves the censure for another connexion. And can it be sup- 
posed that in a letter devoted to the correction of abuses Paul would have left an abuse 
go flagrant as this utterly unnoticed, except, indeed, at the very close, and then give it 
merely an incidental and apparently commendatory notice? Would he dwell on the 
abuses of women’s speaking in the assemblies, and a Christian’s venturing to eat meat in 
an idol’s temple (on the plausible ground that the idol was a nullity), and yet leave unre- 
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phrases, Griesbach has connected the ¢ Am¢ vexpol obt éysipovrar with 
what precedes ; but with Lachmann I prefer connecting it with what 
follows, as otherwise’ the phrase 7é «at, etc., seems inappropriate.) 

Vers. 30, 31.—The “etc indicates, primarily indeed, the apostle 
himself, but in such a manner that all those belonging to the 
church are represented as more or less in similar circumstances ; 
the drodvicxw refers entirely to himself personally. (In ver. 81 d7o0- 
ynoxw implies “to be in deadly peril.” See 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11.—Ny 
is a customary form in oaths, but occurs in the New Testament only 
here.—The reading jperépay is evidently a change from the more 
difficult tyergpav, 7. e., “ by my glory that I have in you.”) 

Vers. 32-34—That the apostle was exposed to numerous dan- 
gers in Ephesus, is shewn by Rom. xvi. 4, where it is said that 
Priscilla and Aquila had offered themselves in his place. (See also 
Acts xx. 19.) Stall, Onpeowayeiv, fight with wild beasts, must cer- 
tainly only be employed metaphorically, for Paul’s privilege as a 
Roman citizen secured him from the arena. It is also improbable 
that before Nero’s persecution of the Christians, any were so exposed. 


buked the practice of baptizing the living for the benefit of the dead? Or would he 
remit a practice which was certainly worse than any or all of those which he rebukes 
(except the case of incest, and the heresy of the resurrection) to the category of those 
‘““remaining” things which were to be set in order when he came? The supposition is 
incredible. But scarcely less decisive against this interpretation is the fact that it makes 
no fitting sense in the connexion. It does not stand in harmony with what precedes or 
follows it. Let us try, then, the other rendering, “in relation to the dead”, which con- 
nects itself closely with the meaning “on behalf of,” and in fact runs into it. With many 
of the best commentators, I take this verse (29) as standing in connexion with ver. 19 
(not with 21, as Olshausen). The apostle had been instituting a series of arguments for 
the resurrection, as that otherwise Christ is not risen, their faith is vain, the apostles are 
false witnesses, and they who have fallen asleep in Christ have perished; which, in 
view of the violent and untimely death of many believers, suggests the reflection that 
Christians thus doomed to death, are, apart from the resurrection, the most miserable of 
all men. Here the apostle, impatient of this negative and comfortless strain, breaks off 
abruptly, takes the affirmative position, and runs on in a characteristic course of digres- 
sion, to ver. 29. He then resumes his suspended thread of argument, taking up the idea 
of ver. 19, that believers, as exposed to constant death, are the most miserable of men, 
asks what shall they then do who are baptized for the dead, and why do “also we (i. e¢., 
the apostles) stand in jeopardy every hour?” Thus the connexion clearly points to and 
seems to demand a reference to the perils of the Christian profession; to the folly and 
senselessness of assuming a profession which is almost a certain devotion to death. This, 
I think, is naturally and forcibly expressed in the concise and energetic language of the 
apostle by their being “‘ baptized for the dead,” baptized on behalf of, in relation to, into 
connexion with the dead; so that from the time and by the very act of their baptism, 
they no longer belong to the living, but have, as it were, joined themselves to the dead. 
There was probably floating before his mind an allusion to the mode of the rite, as itself 
prefiguring a burial, though this is but secondary, and need not be pressed. As in Romans 
he had represented baptism as a spiritual death and resurrection, so here he represents it 
as symbolizing that natural death to which the Christian profession exposed its adherents, 
at least some of them (oi Baz.) The general thought is the same if the term (as indicated 
by the continuous participle, instead of the Aor. Bamriobévtec), be interpreted metaphori- 
cally of a baptism of afflictions. —[K . 
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on account of their faith. But the reference in the xatd dvOpwrov 
is obviously to human and earthly affairs ; if these were my spring 
of action, to what purpose this daily struggle ? it would be more pru- 
dent to enjoy the pleasures of life! We may observe that the 
apostle sets completely aside the possibility of a pure spiritual ex- 
istence ; if there is no resurrection of the dead, the destruction of 
the individual is unavoidable. Billroth correctly remarks on this 
passage, as we before noticed, that this by no means implies a 
charge of Epicurean principles against his antagonists ; on the 
contrary it supposes that they even entertained a horror of such 
doctrines. The words are quoted strictly from Isa. xxii. 13, accord- 
ing to the LXX. The two verses, 33, 34, might easily be under- 
stood to contain Paul’s counsel that the better party should separate 
entirely from the worse ; but this is not justified by the whole con- 
tents of the epistle ; even the second epistle, so much more severe, 
contains nothing of the sort. I am therefore of Billroth’s opinion that 
the tivéc, with whom they were advised to avoid association, are not 
the persons mentioned in ver. 12, but possibly foreign emissaries, 
who laboured to introduce error into the church in Corinth. We 
may, however, safely concede thus much, that Paul desired, by these 
strong expressions, to signify what the result might and must be, 
if the erring members of the Corinthian church failed to return to 
the undefiled truth. (In ver. 33, concerning yi) tAavdobe, see vi. 9.— 
The quotation is, according to Jerome, from Menander’s Thais, On 
account of the iambic trimeters we must read ypfjo6’, which Lach- 
mann _ has inserted in the text.—Only in ver. 34 does éxvj¢w occur, 
the simpler form being more frequently used in the New Testa- 
ment. The compound alludes to the intoxication already produced — 
by the evil influences. Ackaiw¢ here only defines the nature of this 
soberness “in a just and becoming manner.”—The form dyvwoiay 
Gcod éyerv is not precisely the same as Gedy od yrvdvat, the latter is 
purely negative, while in the former the ¢yvwoia itself becomes pos- 
itive, 7.e., positive errors concerning God and Divine things are 
cherished.) 

Vers. 85-38.—By passing now to the mode of the resurrection, 
and the nature of the new body, the apostle clearly shews that 
differences of opinion on this subject also prevailed in Corinth. Al- 
though d¢ewv, fool, is not to be viewed as a definite characterizing 
of an individual or class of persons, but may rather be regarded as a 
rhetorical form, still the careful treatment of the subject sanctions 
the supposition that some at least in Corinth had uttered opinions 
which induced the result that the same body is to arise which we 
bear on earth. To the materialistic Jewish Christian it was certainly 
easy, especially when combating the objections of Gnostically in- 
clined Christians, to identify the body of the resurrection with that 
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of corruption, which was an error no less than that Gnostic heresy 
which Paul had first assailed. The apostle seeks his proof in the 
image of the grain of wheat («é«xoc¢); this, which is sown, 7. €., en- 
trusted to the earth in order to perish, is not identical with that 
which springs forth (the odya yevnoduevov), but is only the parent of 
that oda, whose nature God causes to be conformed to that of the 
parent seed. But this comparison does not appear entirely appo- 
site, inasmuch as the plant again produces as fruit the same grain 
from which it sprang. Paul, however, has no intention of carrying 
‘this metaphor so far ; he compares with the dead grain the fresh 
living plant which springs into being from its decay, not the fruit. 
He might have referred particularly to the blossom, in which the 
impulse of the plant to exalt and renovate itself is most plainly 
manifested. The formation of the fruit may be’regarded as a retro- 
gression from the highest point of perfection, because it involves in 
itself a return to the first principle, and the conclusion of the entire 
course of the plant. (See concerning the tendency of nature to 
renovate itself, which nevertheless sinks powerless back to its origin, 
the remarks on Rom. viii. 19, seq.) ) The allusion which Billroth 
finds in this passage to the indwelling imperishableness of human 
nature, appears to me unauthorized.* This imperishable element 
is the spirit as such, while the apostle is treating of the capa- 
city residing in the human organism for producing a higher cor- 
poreality, by no means to be regarded as without the spirit, but 
which may nevertheless not be identified with it. (In ver. 36 the 
reading d¢pwyv employed by Lachmann is doubtless preferable. The 
dg¢pov could apply only to the question as such, which is by no 
means lrational, except as it presupposes the erroneous reply which 
maintains the entire identity of the present with the new body.— 
Ver. 37. The 6 oneipesc—-od oreipere has been already correctly ex- 
plained by Heidenreich thus: guod seminas, quodcunque id sit, non 
seminas certe plantam nascituram.—Concerning é Tyo see remark 
at xiv. 10.) 

_ Vers. 89-41,—Paul does not pursue the comparison in its appli- 
cation, as being obvious in itself ; but starting rather from the idea 
last touched upon in ver. 38 that there are various kinds of seed, he 
passes over to the variety of formations existing in the universe, 
He first adverts to the difference of the substance of the flesh in the 


* Billroth’s language concerning this passage might not be considered inappropri- 
ate if he had substituted “glorification” for ‘‘resurrection:” ‘ Paul does not make. 
the resurrection begin with natural death, as does the modern theory (this may rather 
be said to deny the resurrection altogether, allowing only a pure spiritual immortality), 
but with the admission of man into the kingdom of Christ.” As soon ag the spirit is 
subjected to the influence of the life of Christ, this works to the glorification of the body 
(see on John vi.), but the resurrection, ze. the perfected glorification, is still deferred 
until the end 
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various classes of creatures (man being included here in his animal 
nature). He then discriminates between heavenly and terrestrial or- 
ganisms, and finally among the heavenly bodies asserts differences in 
glory. Calvin has very judiciously remarked that the scope of the 
apostle’s argument was not to shew that, according to the degree ot 
sanctification attained by individual believers, the character of their 
glorified body, and the degree of its glorification would vary ; he in- 
tended only to express the difference between the body of the 
resurrection and this corruptible body. Still, it need.not be al- 
together denied that this thought belongs incidentally to the apostle’s 
representation. Otherwise it had been sufficient to draw attention 
to the general difference between heavenly and earthly forms. The 
division of the two into several gradations, points clearly to a sec- 
ondary and subordinate purpose. (So, rightly, Lange, p. 703.) In 
conclusion, it may be stated that oda (ver. 40) is not to be under- 
stood precisely of the body, as if odua éntyeov corresponded to the 
o6pua Woyendv (ver, 40), and odya érovpduor to the dua mrevpatKdr, 
but oda has rather here the more general signification ‘‘ an aggregate 
composed of members, organism.” Ver. 41 shews that Paul espe- 
cially reckoned the stars among the heavenly organisms ; still this 
warrants no conclusion concerning the apostle’s astronomical views ; 
in ver. 38 he has also styled the vegetable formations odyata, 

Vers. 4244.—The application of the comparisons now follows, 
with predominant reference to the image of the grain (ver. 36, 
seq.); since oneiperac applies to the decay, éyeiperae to the awakening, 
or springing up of plants. As there are many sorts of organisms, 
so likewise has man a oda prvyxdv as well as a odua mvevpatiKer. 
Man standing in an especial manner upon the limits of two worlds, 
and being equally allied to earth and heaven, possesses likewise a two- 
fold corporeality. The earthly body has the attributes of all things 
earthly, the Divine the attributes of the heavenly. But it is doubt- 
less an introduction of modern philosophic views,* to ascribe, as 
Billroth does, in this place the following idea to the apostle, viz., 
“that the spiritual body is the power of the spirit, which is con- 
scious in its unity with God and Christ, that its true immortality is 

* Gdschel appears to understand the doctrine of the glorified body differently; see 
his writings on the proofs of the soul's immortality (Berlin, 1835, p. 253), Meanwhile it 
sometimes scems as if the respected writer did not regard the higher corporeality as glori- 
fication of matter, but only as a limitation of the personal attributes. But how a limit can 
be imagined without a limiting medium is not very clear, unless it be conceived as a self- 
limitation. But in what possible sense can this self-limitation of spirit be styled body? 
Miller doubtless means the same when he distinguishes the resurrection of the body from 
that of the flesh, maintaining the former, but denying the latter. True, the expression 
“resurrection, glorification of the flesh,” is wanting. But this is certainly accidental, since 
John, in chap. vi, speaks of the eating Christ’s flesh, that has life in it. Flesh is the 
necessary substance of the body; the glorified body has glorified spiritualized flesh for its 
substance. (So, rightly, Lange, Stud. 1836, pt. 3, p. 695, seq.) 
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found in its perpetually entering anew into mortality, and yet 
maintaining itself therein as immortal.” The 7veiua cannot be 
identical with oéua nvevpatixdv, The entire doctrine of a spiritual- 
ized, glorified, material body is considered by Billroth erroneous; yet 
that it must be necessarily, on exegetical principles, acknowledged 
as the idea implied by the apostle in the expression o@wa mvevpatixoy, 
this learned man himself admits, while he regards the apostle as 
not yet emancipated from the prejudice which distinguishes between 
spirit and matter. To this representation we ascribe, according to 
the testimony of revelation, not only a transient subjective truth, 
but a permanent objective one. As without body, no soul, so with- 
out corporeality no eternal happiness ; corporeality and the concomi- 
tant personality are the object of God’s work. The unity of the 
person of God becomes in the process of creation an infinitude of 
personalities which have in the glorified body their limit, and with 
this alone, self-consciousness, as they have their basis in the glorified 
creation, As the spirit first earthwards incorporates itself in the 
body, so afterwards heavenwards the body glorifies itself in the spirit. 
The two opposites are wnited without being annihilated. As regen- 
eration does not destroy the old man, but as the Spirit causes the 
new to proceed from him as the parent, analogously to its original 
qualities, so the power of the Spirit creates for itself from the cov- 
ering of the natural body a spiritual one. The natural body is 
the clothing which the unenlightened yvy7 effects for itself, hence 
oGua wuxtxdv ; the spiritual body is the garment in which the soul, 
having become celestial and glorified through the Spirit of Christ, 
arrays itself. The earthly and heavenly body are not identical, but not 
absolutely different ; the elements of the former are employed in the 
formation of the latter; the operation of Christ in believers gradu- 
ally transforms the one into the other. All waverings therefore in 
the spiritual life are hindrances and checks to the higher corporeal- 
ity ; an idea calculated to produce a becoming seriousness and 
fidelity in all things which concern the body ; while indifference to 
the temple of the body may lead us to esteem lightly the sinful 
defiling of it. (In ver. 44, the reading é gore oda wouysxdy, tore Kai 
oGua Tvevpatixdy is certainly not inapposite [it conveys the idea 
that if the ~vy7 possessed the power to form for itself a correspond- 
ing organ, this must be the case, in a still higher degree, with the 
mvebpa]; yet the common reading appears to me every way prefer- 
able. For the statement ver. 44 is nothing more than an exposition 
of ver. 42, obtw kat 1) dvdorace tév vexpSv, Erasmus, Mill, and 
Semler recommend the entire omission of the passage, but this ap- 
pears by no means advisable ; it forms the transition to what follows 
and cannot therefore be omitted.) 

Vers, 45-47.—Paul still continues his subject, and traces back 
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the differences mentioned to a higher point, in which the source of the 
twofold corporeality is to be found. Adam and Christ (see on ver. 22), 
are again indicated as the sources from whence the corruptible and 
incorruptible body of man proceeds; their influence controls the race, 
and determines the most essential qualities of the individual. They 
are not men as the others are, but points originating entire courses 
of development ; therefore Christ is also styled the last Adam (6 
éayatoc ’Addw), as in Rom. v. 14, Adam is called the figure of the 
coming sc. Adam (riro¢ tod péAAovtoc); but if Paul here refers to 
the passage Gen. ii. 7, which the LXX. translate kat éyévero 6 dvOpw- 
moc el¢ puxijyv cdoay, its ground lay only in the expression odya 
woxixov (ver. 44). No analogy for the second half 6 éoyaroc ’Addp 
el¢ mvetua Sworrocovy is found in the Old Testament. We may there- 
fore suppose, as the words of the entire passage cannot be received 
as a quotation, that the apostle himself added them as a period to 
his strain of argument; for although otrw xai refers to the entire 
preceding sentence, yet we may unhesitatingly conclude that from 
the general contrast between Christ and Adam, Paul drew from the 
expressed character of Adam the unexpressed character of Christ. 
How little the allusion to Gen. ii. T is to be viewed as a corrobora- 
tive and real citation, is shewn first by the fact of the citation 
containing no mention whatever of the body. Probably Paul pre- 
supposed the knowledge of the body being formed from the dust of 
the earth, as stated in Gen. ii. 7; this is sanctioned by the yoixd¢ 
following in ver. 47 ; yvxtxdv oda therefore is applied to a body 
formed of gross material, animated by a wvy7. Next, the free use 
of the quotation is shewn by the different sense in which it stands in 
the Mosaic text and in the apostle’s argument. That is to say, in 
the history of the creation the expression puy7 doa = man ve» by 
no means implies something inferior, an antithesis to the mved- 
wa, but signifies that the image formed out of dust became by 
the hand of God an animated organism. When employed by the 
apostle Paul on the contrary, puy7 and Wynd mark a lower rela- 
tion (see the observations on ii. 14), standing parallel to the yoixd¢ 
(ver. 47), and indicating not the sinless creature proceeding from 
the hand of his Creator, but the fallen being under the power of 
corruption. The employment of the Old Testament parallel is ac- 
cordingly only to be considered a slight attaching of an entirely 
independent train of thought to a passage of Scripture. It has 
been asserted that by the quotation from the Old Testament Paul 
appears to have had Adam in his original condition in view, and not 
the fallen Adam. This view has especially been adopted by Mau 
(Theol. Mitarb. pt. ii., p. 94, seq., p. 100), and an opinion founded 
thereon, that death is not to be considered a consequence of sin, but 
a natural property of the body ; that only the manner of the death, 
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and of the descent into Hades, is the consequence of sin. But 
plausibly as the author labours to establish this view, employing 
particularly this passage for the purpose, I have not been able to. 
convince myself of its correctness. Unquestionably Adam’s body 
likewise needed glorification ; but bad he not sinned, he would with- 
out death have attained to it by being clothed upon. (2 Cor. v. 1, 
seq.) Death is the violent rending asunder of soul and body, with 
corruption and its horrors, not ordained such of God, but following 
as the simple consequences of sin. Paul here makes certainly no 
mention of the fall, and employs the Old Testament description of 
Adam, without distinguishing between the time before and after - 
the fall ; nevertheless what precedes (especially the p00ed, ver. 42), 
as well as that which follows (vers. 48, 49), compels us to believe 
that Paul had the fallen Adam in his mind. He might too with per- 
fect right observe silence respecting the fall, because there existed in 
fact even before the fall a necessity in Adam’s body for glorification, 
in order to become a o6ya mvevwatixdyv. Upon this subject more will 
be found in Krabbe’s striking controversy with Neander (von der 
Siinde, p. 191, seq.), the latter entertaining similar views to Mau 
(Pflanz. vol. ii., p. 519, seq.)—From the attribute of Christ mvetua 
Sworrotodv, quickening spirit, for which in ver. 47 6 kigtoc & otpavod, 
the Lord from heaven, stands as an explanation, it may be concluded 
that the apostle does not consider the natural tvetua in a condition 
to form the cépa mvevparixdy, but only the Divine Spirit of God, 
who in Christ has taken possession of humanity. For this cause he 
is called the resurrection (John xi. 25), and he only who receiveth 
him into himself hath life, and shall arise at the last day. (John 
vi. 54.) The idea expressed in ver. 46 is, that the laws of develop- 
ment require that the lower precede the higher, and conversely that 
the higher follow the inferior, even as natural birth must necessarily 
precede the new-birth or regeneration. (Billroth seems to me to 
discover too many difficulties in ver. 47 ; the é& obpavod corresponds 
entirely to the é« y#¢ [an allusion to Gen. ii. 6] with reference to 
origin ; to xoixé¢ the apostle finds no suitable adjective form by way of 
contrast ; he therefore employs 6 kvgzo¢ by which the yoixdec acquires 
an idea of ministering. The omission of 6 xv’guo¢ certainly arose 
merely from the fact of the transcribers seeing in it no strict con- 
trast.) 
Vers. 48-50.—To establish the relation of every man to these 
two originating points, the writer remarks that the nature of the one 
pesses into that of the other; in the case of the first Adam by the 
natural birth, of the second by the spiritual. Referring to the history 
of the creation (Gen. i. 27), the expression eixcv is chosen to signify 
essential relationship. The natural birth imprints the image of the 
fallen Adam in the soul (Gen, v. 3), the new birth (which, indeed, is 
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first accomplished with the glorification of the body), the image of 
Christ, by whose sanctifying influence the body also is glorified. 
(See on Rom, viii. 11 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18.) Hence stands ¢opéoowev, The 
reading ¢opéowuev includes the idea of admonition, which is not in 
harmony with scriptural doctrine ; regeneration can never be at- . 
tained by exertion or fidelity ; it is an act of positive grace, to the 
obtaining of which admonition would be in vain employed. Finally, 
the apostle, with reference to the subject treated on in vers. 35, 36, 
concludes with the assertion that this mortal, corruptible body can 
have no part in the kingdom of God, but only the incorruptible body 
of the resurrection. In the rodro dé dye we see a concession to the 
spiritualist and an opposition to the materialist opinions. (On the 
formula odp— kai aiwa see Comm. on Matth. xvi. 17, xxvi.26. It in- 
dicates earthly corporeality in its mortality and sinfulness. It may 
not be argued from it that the immortal body can have no flesh ; a 
body can never be considered without flesh [a sort of mere limita- 
tion of spirit], as we have already seen. But the fiesh itself is 
likewise a spiritual flesh* as Christ’s flesh in the holy Supper.—By 
the expression kingdom of God we are here to understand the king- 
dom of God upon earth, the re-establishment of Paradise, which the 
Scriptures inform us will attend immediately on the coming of our 
Lord. See the observations in Comm. on Matth. iii. 2.) 

Vers. 51, 52.—Paul now elucidates an incidental topic, which 
Billroth has erroneously viewed as the main subject of the argument. 
He explains the relation which the living will bear to those already 
dead in the faith at the anticipated coming of Christ. It appears 
that many of the Corinthian Christians entertained the idea that 
those still living at that event would with earthly bodies have part 
in the kingdom of God. This Paul declares to be an error, and 
teaches that these receive a new body as well as those who are 
raised ; that is to say, they are all changed upon Christ’s appear- 
ance, and that suddenly. An authentic interpretation of the few 
words here given is formed by the passages 2 Cor. v. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 
Paul terms this, while yet in the act of disclosing it, a mystery 
(uvorfpiov); the mysterious element, however, lies not in the fact, but 
in the manner. The power of the Spirit, which at that eventful 
moment will pour itself upon the church like a life-bestowing dew 
(Isa. xxvi. 19), will effect in a mysterious manner the bodily. trans- 
formation. The transformation is called in 2 Cor. v. 2, 76 olxnriocov 
rd & obpavod érevdicacbat, being clothed upon with our house which 
is from heaven, where see more particularly on the subject. The 


* How far removed Calvin was from denying the glorification of the body is proved 
by his remarks on this passage: Caterum carnem et sanguinem iniellige, qua nunc condi- 
tione sunt, caro enim nostra particeps erit gloriwe Det, sed innovata et vivificata a Christi 


spiritu. 
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apostle here chiefly dwells upon the suddenness with which the 
bodily transformation will take place, and as Billroth justly ob- 
serves, for the purpose of removing any apprehension from the 
minds of the Corinthians that some might arrive too late to partici- 
pate in God’s kingdom upon earth. This dread might display itself 
in a twofold form. It might be feared that the living would find 
entrance before the dead, see 1 Thess. iv. 15, or, on the other hand, 
that the latter should obtain precedence. It is certain however that 
the idea of the change occurring suddenly does not vitiate the sup- 
position of a gradual preparation of the glorified body during the 
earthly life by the influence of Christ. The suddenness only bears 
reference to the instantaneous bursting forth of the already per- 
fected new body,* as the beautiful butterfly which is gradually per- 
fected in the less attractive larva frees itself suddenly from its dark 
envelope and springs into the light of the sun.— Finally, Paul even de- 
termines the time by the expression év 17 éoxydry odAnvyyt, at the last 
trump. As seven trumpets are mentioned in Rev. viii. the expression 
éoydétn cannot well imply, as Billroth thinks, “trumpet, sounding in 
the last day,” but it is rather to be understood of the last-sounding 
trumpet. The expression is of course to be understood figuratively 
of a stupendous spiritual influence, which arouses mankind for 
some mighty purpose. (See on Matth. xxiv. 31.) Similar electrify- 
ing convulsions, excited by higher causes, ever and anon run through 
humanity: but those which imniediately precede the last day will 
excite most powerfully all that lies concealed in the depths of life. 
See further on 1 Thess. iv. 16, and Rev. viii: In the Old Testament 
comp. the prophetic and typical passages in Exod. xix. 16 ; Isa. xxvii. 
13 ; Zech. ix. 14. (With respect to the text in ver. 51, many vari- 
ous readings occur, partly occasioned by the position of the od. This 
negation seems more suitably placed before mdévtec than before 
KounOnooueOa, for in the latter case the words would properly imply 
“none will die.” But Billroth has correctly remarked upon this 
that the emphasis belongs to dAAaynodueba, and the od KowunOjooueba 
is only an accessory idea ; all will not, it is true, die, but certainly be 
changed. Most of the deviations arise from the cirenmstance that 
offence was taken at the idea that no¢ all should die, death being ap= 
pointed to all men. [Heb. ix. 27.] In later times, as the expecta- 
tion of the near approach of Christ’s coming diminished, that idea 
must certainly have awakened surprise. Lachmann has decided 


* The idea of the sudden transformation indicates that no development is to be ex- 
pected after death, but that every individual is called to display the character of its stave 
of life up to the point to which it has been carried on earth. Children will not arise 28 
men, nor aged men return to the period of youth, but every glorified one will represent 
clearly his degree of age, with the exception of all that is perishable, so that all together 
will express in perfect purity our entire humanity in all its grades and varieties. : 
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that the negation should be omitted, but the connexion urgently re- 
quires it, because, as remarked, Paul defines the position of those 
alive at Christ’s appearing ; these die not, but will be changed,— 
The sentence oaArioe ydo as far as dAAaynodueba, which is properly 
enclosed within brackets, throws additional light on the immediately 
preceding idea of the instantaneous character of the transformation, 
and the resurrection——On the form cadArice, see Winer’s Gr. § 15, 
p- 82. It is best to consider it impersonal: it will sound. With- 
out doubt Paul included himself also in the jueic, because he hoped, 
to live until the coming of Christ. See on 2 Cor. v. 2, seq.; 1 
Thess. iv. 17.) 

Vers. 53, 54.—Employing the image of a garment, the apostle 
further describes the forming of the new body, finding therein the 
fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy (xxy. 8), that death fal be de- 
stroyed. It is very striking that the perishable (¢@apré6v) and mortal 
(6vn76v) are not described in this passage as destroyed, but only as 
clothed upon. (See on 2 Cor. v. 2, seq.) Doubtless Paul intends by 
this to signify that the elements of the mortal body are as it were 
absorbed, swailowed up by the omnipotence of the glorifying Spirit. 
We cannot finally deny that the words kater66n 6 Odvatoc appear as 
in ver. 26 to favour the restoration. It evidently not only implies 
that death has forever lost its power over some (the faithful), though 
retaining over others its might, as the second death,* but that it, 
ceases everywhere, which can happen only when life has received 
all into itself, and God is all in all. (Aéyo¢ is used here = rrpo@nreia, 
according to the context.—Nixo¢ is a more recent form for vixn. The 
Hebrew ns3> is frequently so given by the LXX., even when that 
which is to be represented as enduring or lasting is not precisely 
of a joyful nature. [See Lam. v. 20; Amos viii. 7.] Paul follows 
the Hebrew text in the translation from Isa. xxv. 8; the LXX. read 
katérev 6 Odvatog ioxvoas, from which it is probable that they fol- 
lowed another reading.) . 

Vers. 55-57.—The apostle then employs a passage from Hosea 
xiii. 14, in which the prophet ‘triumphantly celebrates the victory 
over death and his kingdom, and the consequent loss of his prey by 
the resurrection. The explanation in the Comm. upon Rom. vii. 11, 
seq., is likewise adapted for an interpretation of the passage in 
which sin is represented as the sting of death, and the power (7. ¢., that 
which gives power to sin), the law; the reader is therefore referred 
to the Comm. In the prophetic connexion «év7pov signifies primarily 


* The expression Odvaroc debrepoc oceurs only in the Apocalypse (ii. 11, xx. 14). Tn 
the latter passage the second death is represented as like a sea of fire, but the first death 
appears in the Revelation to be destroyed together with Hades, being cast into the sea 
of fire. The tenor of this entire representation can however ouly be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by taking it in conjunction with the series of Apocalyptic images in that book. 
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the bitterness, the sorrow of death ; Paul, however, employs it as par- 
allel with dvvayc, as that which calls forth the display of power. The 
slumbering power of death isawakened by sin, and again that of sin by 
the law. But Christ with his grace destroys first the law (in the sense 
laid down in the Comm. on Rom. vii. 24, seq., viii. 1), and then sin 
and death itself. (In ver. 55, Lachmann reads Odvare for adn, and 
the critical authorities are in fact strongly in its favour. B.D.E.F.G. 
have it likewise. However as the Hebrew text reads éd7 as well as 
the LXX., I myself prefer retaining the usual reading. The read- 
ing Odévate probably arose from an explanation subjoined to the 
word dd.) 

Ver. 58.—In conclusion, the apostle exhorts his readers, having 
this certain hope of the resurrection, to continue steadfast in the 
faith, and earnest in the work of preaching the gospel, knowing 
that their labour wouid be well rewarded. This is the correct con- 
struction of the ov« éort nevdc ; the words do not signify that preach- 
ing shall be successful, for many shall be converted, but that the 
labour shall receive its ‘reward in the resurrection. The apostles, as 
well as the Lord himself, were by no means insensible to the hope _ 
of future happiness as a spur to their zeal. (‘Edpaioc is also found 
in 1 Cor. vii. 37. See also Coloss. i. 23.—’Apetaxivnrog = BéBatoc is 
found in the New Testament only in this single passage.) 

y 


§ 13. Tar CoLLection, 
(xvi. 1-24.) 


Vers. 1-4.—The subject of the collections in money made by 
Paul for the use of the Christians in Jerusalem and Palestine has 
been mentioned already in Acts xi. 29, xxiv. 17; Rom. xv. 26,27. But 
in this chapter, and likewise in the second epistle (chaps. viii., ix.), 
the apostle enlarges so considerably upon the fact, that his conduct 
in this particular requires further consideration. It appears very 
striking that Paul, during his entire ministry, was continually oc- 
cupied with these collections, and that for the advantage of the 
Christians in Jerusalem, In the Comm. on Acts iv. 32, seq., it has 
been remarked that the possessing all goods in common in the church 
at Jerusalem, was probably the cause of its becoming impoverished, 
and retidereal these collections necessary. We however saw in the 
same passage that a community of goods in the proper sense, the 
furnishing a living to all the meses of the church from a common 
fund, was not very probably established ; it would therefore be only 
some individuals, who in the excessive zeal of their first love, would 
thus have stripped themselves by their generosity. But this would 
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not be sufficient to explain Paul’s collections. It is possible that 
the apostle desired to express his piety towards the mother church, 
and the acknowledgment of his dependence. As all Jews* (down 
to modern times) paid half a shekel to the temple at Jerusalem, 
and after its destruction continued the contribution in order to meet 
the necessities of the Jews living there, Paul probably considered 
himself also bound to express his gratitude to the mother church by 
a similar collection in her behalf. This explains how again, in Gal. 
i. 10, the determination to support the poor could be made the sub- 
ject of a formal regulation among the apostles. These collections 
may be considered the acknowledgment of the connexion with the 
mother church. And besides, as the apostle’s course brought him 
into a species of conflict with the Jewish Christians, he might the 
more zealously urge these contributions in order to signify by deeds 
his personal inclination towards the mother church. Paul therefore 
recommends the Corinthians, in order to collect without inconve- 
nience to themselves, to lay by something each Sunday ; he would 
then either give to the deputies whom they should select for trans- 
mitting the amount, letters of commendation to Jerusalem, or if 
necessary, he would accompany them thither himself. (In ver. 1, 
Aoyia = ovadoys according to Suidas, collection. The mention of a 
collection appointed in Galatia, leads to the supposition of another 
epistle besides the one we possess ; nothing is there said of a col-. 
lection, yet Paul might have introduced this personally, when he 
was last among them.—lIn ver 2 consult the Comm. on Matth. xxviii. 
1, on pia Téy caBBdrwv, Certainly it may not be inferred from this 
passage that collections took place among the congregations on the 
Sabbath, for it was Paul’s intention that each should make a guit- 
able contribution at home ; but it decidedly proves that it was already 
the practice to distinguish the day of our Lord’s resurrection ; the 
day was to be hallowed by acts of benevolence.—Evodotcda means 
properly to have a prosperous journey, then in general, to be fortu- 
nate, in happy condition. To the 6, rv dv, Exaoroc is to be supplied, 
“as far as the circumstances of each sanction it.” In a similar 
connexion, Kaba¢ nbropsité t1¢ is said in Acts ix. 29, and naOd édy eyy 
tec in 2 Cor. viii. 12,—In ver. 3, the epistles are ypdupata ovoratind 
[2 Cor. iii, 1], the use of which is ancient, since the nature of cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary, although their peculiar form was 
assumed at a subsequent period.—In ver. 4 the éav 7 déioy refers to 
_the amount of the collection, with which the deputation who were 
to deliver it over were to charge themselves, and have reference. See 
thereon on 2 Cor. viii. 18, seq.) 
Vers. 5—9.—The mention of his arrival in Corinth, affords an op- 

* See Haymann on the marriage usages of the Jews, in the Zeitschrift fiir Phil. 
und Kath. Theol. Koeln. 1835, pt. 1, p. 42, seq. 
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portunity to the apostle to explain himself concerning the arrange- 
ments for his journey. We learn from 2 Cor. i. 15, that he desired 
to go direct to Coriuth (possibly through Asia and by sea), and from 
thence to Macedonia ; but the desire to leave time for his epistle to 
produce its effect may have caused him to proceed directly into 
Macedonia. In the meantime, he announces his intention to his 
readers of becoming their guest for a considerable period, probably 
even for the winter. Until Pentecost, he thinks that the favourable 
prospects require his remaining at Ephesus, which leads us to con- 
clude the epistle was written in the spriug. On this consult the 
Introduction, § 2. (On tvxdv, forte, ver. 6, see ei royor 1 Cor, xiv. 10. 
—In ver. 9, Opa is figuratively employed for sphere of action. See 
2 Cor, ii. 12; Col. iv. 3, The epithet évepy7c arises from the image 
used.—The antagonists require the presence of Paul, in order to be 
kept in check.) : 

Vers. 10-12.—Here follow some notices concerning Timothy and 
Apollos. The former is commended to a good reception, and of the 
latter it is observed, that he could not come at that time, but would 
shortly visit Corinth. (In ver. 10 the pi tig airév éovbevijoy, ac- 
cording to 1 Tim. iv. 12, is plainly connected with Timothy’s youth. 
—Ver, 11. According to Acts xix. 22, Erastus was clearly among 
the brethren named, perhaps also others.—In ver. 12, the brethren 
mentioned are probably the Corinthian deputies named in ver. 17.) 

Vers. 18, 14—It may be supposed that Paul here purposed to 
conclude, but the exhortation which follows occurred to his mind, 
and led to the special observations which follow. (Upon or7xw see 
Rom. xiv, 4.—Avdpigeoda, “to act as a man,” is found in the New 
Testament only in this passage, though frequently in the LXX., 
and also in 1 Mace. ii. 64,—KpataotoOat is used in the signification 
of “to become strong,” Luke i. 80, ii. 40.) 

Vers. 15, 16.—The apostle feels himself called upon to recom- 
mend to his readers Stephanas, who had conveyed the epistle from 
the Corinthians to Ephesus, and also had delivered Paul’s epistle at 
Corinth. Perhaps, as an impartial man, he had drawn upon him- 
self some bitterness from parties in Corinth. (In Rom. xvi. 5, Epe- 
netus is called the first-fruits of Achaia, though ’Aciac is doubtless 
the correct reading ; he must then have belonged to Stephanas’ 
olxia,—The étatéav éavtodc eic dtakoviay cannot refer to the adminis- 
tration of the office of deacon [for which reason brordocecOat does 
not convey the impression of ecclesiastical subordination under lead- 
ers], to which no one was self-appointed, but signifies such services 
out of the common order as delivering the epistle might be consid- 
ered. These were of a nature to require acknowledgment, as the 
exercise of them involved both trouble and neglect of business.) 

Vers. 17, 18—Together with Stephanas, both Fortunatus and 
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Achaicus are here mentioned, the two latter appearing to belong to 
the former as principal. Paul describes their presence as supplying 
the deficiency occasioned by the absence of the Corinthians, and 
claims from the latter gratitude towards them on this head. (The 
avéravoay rveivua tudv is either to be understood, they refreshed me 
so, as formerly they did you ; or, by their diligence towards me they 
have benefitted you.—The émyrvdoxerv implies at the same time the 
conduct arising from the recognition, and that in a good sense ; it 
thus corresponds to tidy or dyaraéy. ’Envytyvdoxey is employed in a 
similar manner in 1 Thess, v. 12.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—Greetings now follow, including those of Aquila 
~ and Priscilla, who had quitted Corinth for Ephesus. (Acts xviii. 18, 
seq.) These zealous believers had also here a place of meeting in 
their house. (See Rom. xvi. 3.) The exhortation to greet one an- 
other with a holy kiss, refers to the public assembly, in which the 
epistle was read aloud. (See the Comm. on Rom. xvi. 16.) Aqua 
The dydénn¢ occurs in the passage 1 Pet. v. 14. 

Vers. 21, 22.—As far as this place, Paul had dictated the subject 
(probably to Sosthenes, i. 1), but the apostle now appends a saluta- 
tion written with his own hand, as spurious letters were already cir- 
culated as from him (2 Thess. ii. 2). He selects for this purpose an 
idea which bears a brief and sententious character, and for which it 
is not necessary to seek the connexion. I cannot yield to the prob- 
ability of Billroth’s supposition that papdy d0d is only added by 
Paul in order also to shew his Syrian handwriting, and that the 
words were afterwards transcribed by Greek transcribers with Greek 
characters. The thought “the Lord comes!” kiptoc epyerar! is 
rather calculated to heighten the force of the preceding thought : 
Be ye quickly converted, for the time of decision is near at hand } 
The Syriac form for this idea might be familiar to the apostle. In 
the #7rw dvd0eua ig expressed finally not only exclusion from the 
church, but also the delivering over to the hostile powers that were 
active without. (See on dvd@eva Comm. 1 Oor. xii. 3.) 

Vers. 23, 24—The usual form of salutation then concludes the 
letter, but as the epistle contains many severe words, Paul hastens 
to assure all without exception of his love, in order to prevent any 
personal application of his strictures. 
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EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


I 


PART FIRST. 
(I. 1—ITT. 18.) 
§ 1. Tux Consonation. 
(i, 1-14.) 


Arter the greeting (ver. 1,2), the apostle proceeds to thank God 
for the comfort with which he had refreshed him in his sorrows and 
conflicts. The commencement of this epistle is especially directed 
to the better intentioned among the Corinthians ; hence he presup- 
poses on their part faithful intercession on his own behalf, and de- 
clares that on his part he glories in nothing so much as preaching 
the word of God in its holy simplicity, without adding aught (3-14), 

Vers. 1, 2-—The greeting resembles essentially that of the first 
epistle, only instead of Sosthenes, Timothy is mentioned as the 
writer, who consequently must have already returned from his mis- 
sion to Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10) when Paul commenced his 
second epistle. Finally, according to ver. 1, the second epistle be- 
ing directed as a circular letter to all believers in Achaia, it addresses 
the Athenians likewise (for according. to the Roman division Hellas 
and the Peloponnesus was included in Achaia), though Corinth 
alone, as the principal city, is specially mentioned. 

Vers. 3, 4.—The epistle itself commences with a thanksgiving to 
God for the consolation bestowed upon him (the apostle) in his ne- 
cessity, which inspires the desire to comfort in turn the sufferers. 
Paul, however, does not represent this true comfort as of a nature 
to be appropriated at discretion, but rather as the operation of the 
Spirit, who is the source of mercy and perfect consolation ; he ex- 
horts his readers to adhere in all difficulties to this living God of 
consolation. (In ver. 3 ebAoyntég = yx72, when employed to signify 
the relation of the lower to the higher is = evAcyeiv, “ to praise, 
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extol ;” when the relation is reversed, “to bestow a blessing.” —The 
expression O¢d¢ "Ijo0d Xpiorod, which has already occurred in Rom. 
xv. 53; 1 Cor. xv. 24, calls to mind the expression, God of Abraham. 
[See on this at Matth. xxii. 31, 32.] God is thereby indicated in 
the peculiar form of revelation, and understood under those special 
circumstances which are revealed in Christ.—To the 9ed¢ kai ratio 
corresponds the subsequent rarijp Tév oikripudy Kat Ocd¢ TapaKAjoewe, 
Father of mercies, and God of consolation, Ocd¢ expressing the idea 
of the origin, the source, just as in Eph. i. 17, God is called 6 matzo 
tic 06én¢, the Father of glory. Consolation is by no means to be 
regarded here as the simple phrase of sympathy, nor as a mere in- 
fluence wrought on the sufferer’s train of ideas, but as an actual 
power of the Spirit, issuing from God, and capable of conducting 
still further him who receives it unto himself. In Matth. x. 13, 
the same idea is applied to peace; all such subjective circum- 
stances have their foundation in the Spirit which God bestows upon 
his own.) 

Ver. 5.—According to the principle: as he is, so likewise are we 
also in this world (1 John iv. 17), the apostle places the sufferings 
and consolation of believers, in parallel with the sufferings and con- 
solation, and even the glory of Christ. The sufferings of Christ 
(naOjpata tod} Xprorod) are, as Billroth correctly asserts, in corrobo- 
ration of Winer, the sorrows endured by Christ ; these repeat them- 
selves in the believer just as did the comfort of the Redeemer and his 
subsequent glorification. Had the parallel been completely carried 
out, it must have been said 7 trapdxAnowe tod Xpiotod eic¢ jude. Still 
it is at the least signified in the d:d tod Xpiorod that the Lord re- 
ceived the consolation he imparts to others ; for to him may be ap- 
plied in the highest sense that God comforted him that he may be able 
to comfort men in all their affliction (el¢ 76 dvvacOat Tore dvOparrove 
napaxarety ev néon OAiper, Heb. ii. 17, 18). To attribute to the expres- 
sion TaOijpata to} Xptorov the signification of ‘sufferings for Christ 
and his cause,” will hardly occur to the mind of any ; nevertheless 
it would not be unreasonable to enquire (according to such passages 
as Col. i. 24) whether Xprorég may not here, as in 1 Cor. xii. 12, 
signify all believers collectively, the church, making the sense of 
the words “sufferings which the’church has to endure.” The sen- 
timent is by no means inappropriate, although I prefer the former | 
explanation, as otherwise Xpeoré¢ must be taken in two significa- 
tions in the same sentence. 

Vers. 6, 7.—The mward spiritual fellowship, the kocywvia, which | 
the apostle recognizes between himself and the Corinthians, does | 
not permit him to refer his sufferings and his consolation to himself | 
as an isolated individual, but inclusively to all believers. As, how- 
ever, Paul prefers to give prominence tothe consolatory element! 
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he does not say; If we suffer, ye suffer also, but ; it takes place 
for your comfort and your salvation, ¢. ¢., as Billroth correctly ex- 
plains, ‘‘ Inasmuch as I suffer in the service of the gospel, through 
which ye receive consolation and salvation.” The participation of 
the Corinthians in the sufferings is not denied by Paul, but merely 
thrown into the back-ground ; he therefore mentions it only in a 
subordinate clause, and under the cover of the consolation, which 
neutralizes it. Billroth correctly observes that the words rij¢ évep- 
youuéerng ev bropovy THY abTav TraOnudTwr, OY Kal here Tdéoxomer, which 
is inwrought in the endurance of the same sufferings, etc., do not 
imply similar sufferings which the Corinthians were called upon 
to bear at the same time with the apostle, but the same sufferings 
which were felt by Paul, and which all believers, according to their 
bond of love with him, would feel as their own. The concluding 
words, kai 1) éAnic—napaxdAroewc, express, as it were, the principle 
upon which the former deduction rests ; for which reason the phrase 
Kat 7 eArtic hudy BeBaia inép tucv, and our hope for you ts steadfast, 
is not to be in a parenthesis, as Fritzsche has thought, but the eidé- 
tec which follows is rather to be connected with éAmi¢ judév as an 
anacoluthon. (In ver. 6 several readings occur. The text. rec. 
has the sentence tij¢ évepyouuiync—rdéoyousy immediately annexed 
to owrnpiac, then follows the eire mapaxadocvyeba, while to the inép 
Tie wuaY TapaxAjoewc is again added Kat owrnpiac, as in the first half. 
Several Codd., especially B.D.H.F.G.L., have, moreover, the phrase 
Kat » éArric—tudy before the elite napaxarovpeba. This reading, 
backed. certainly by weighty authorities, is assented to by Lach- 
mann ; but he objects to the second kai owrnpiac as doubtful. We 
may, however, suppose that a transposition by the transcriber may 
have early taken place, owing to the repetition of the imép rij¢ mapa- 
kAnoewe. We would, with Griesbach, adopt this view, if Billroth’s 
observation were correct, that the subject does not sanction the an- 
nexation of the rij¢ évepyouuévng x. 7. A. to the first clause elite 0A1236- 
peda. He thus expresses himself: “ How can it be said, if we bear 
sufferings, it redounds to your comfort and salvation; since ye like- 
wise jointly endure them?” But we cannot see wherefore this 
should not be said. Is it not a general feeling that a comfort ex~ 
ists to those who love in sharing the suffering likewise, and are not 
the sorrows laid upon us by God profitable to the believer ? Nay, 
this idea exists even in the words, whether they are attached to the 
first or second part of the sentence. The contents undergo no 
change from altering the position of the words ; for both ideas, that 
of consolation and that of suffering, are indifferently found in the 
apposition and in the antithesis of the efre 0ArBdue0a and the éite 
rapaxadovyeba. It can then only be urged in favour of Griesbach’s 
reading, that it does not appear consistent to separate the e/re mapa- 
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karovueba from the elre 0AcBdye8a by the long intermediate clause. 
But precisely this may have originated the change of reading, and 
it does not at least outweigh the advantage of Lachmann’s reading, 
viz., the superior authority of the Codd. 

Ver, 8.—A closer description of the magnitude of the sufferings 
spoken of by the apostle in the preceding verses now follows. It is 
most probable from the phrase év rj ’Aota that Paul alludes to the 
persecution by Demetrius (Acts xix.), for to imagine with Heumann 
and Riickert that diseases which afflicted the apostle are signified, 
is by no means justified by the expression taOjparta tod Xprorod : 
Christ never suffered from sickness. It may not be concluded from 
the “‘we would not have you ignorant,” that the Corinthians were 
until this period unacquainted with the apostle’s sufferings ; it is 
not the sufferings themselves, but the greatness of them which is 
set forth, (For émép rie OAipewo Lachmann reads epi, which 
is supported by Billroth. Certainly, however, he goes too far 
when he believes that imép cannot possibly be employed in this 
passage.—The prepositions inép and mepi, in New Testament usage, 
run undeniably into each other, for which reason they are often 
confounded in the Codd. [See Winer’s Gr. § 47, note 2 under 1. p. 
342.|—The inép divawy is in no degree synonymous with xa6’ imep- 
Bodjv, it rather marks the subjective relation to the sufferings, 
the greatness of which is conceived objectively by the xaé’ imepBo- 
Anv. The inép dbvawy still further heightens the dore cai.—’Eéa- 
mopeiofat occurs again in the New Testament only in iv. 8 of the 
present epistle ; this passage proves that it is the heightening of 
drropeiaBat.) 

Vers. 9-11.—The extent of the sufferings, which according to 
the apostle’s conviction allowed no hope of deliverance, is conceived 
by him in an ethical point of view. This Divine allotment was de- 
signed to free him from all self-confidence, and lead-him to trust 
entirely to God, who could not only deliver him from impending 
death, but likewise restore those to life already become his prey. 
(The form 76 dréxpiwa tod Gavdrov év Eavtd exe, have the sentence 
of death, etc., can be understood only of the sentence pronounced. 
Hesychius explains dréxoyua by katdxpuua, pidoc. Paul considers the 
Almighty as Lord of life and death, who makes the decision, and 
himself as perceiving this sentence in himself. Billroth’s supposition 
appears less apposite, for he regards it as if the apostle had enquired 
of himself whether he could be preserved, to which he replies in the 
negative.) The Divine assistance upon which Paul relied for pres- 
ent and future aid appears however connected with the human sup- 
port (ver. 11) which establishes itself by the intercession of believers. 
Still we are not under the apostle’s view to push the ovvyrovpyeiv so 
far as to regard God and believers as two parallel powers ; it is rather 
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God who by his Spirit inspires the intercession and lends power to 
it. This help which comes to the suffering brother by means of in- 
tercession must again however bear evidence of the blessing of the 
kovewvia, The help is then a source of joy to all, and awakens 
thanksgiving in the intercessors. (Seeiv. 15, which is entirely similar.) 
Regarding the connexion of the text, we may be doubtful whether 
&x ToAAGY TpoowdTwy is to be connected with ebyapvarnO® drép judy, 
and 76 ei¢ judo ydproua dud ToAAGy indicates the subject of the thanks, 
as Billroth supposes, or whether, according to Fritzsche, dua rodAdy 
ebyaptor Oy inée judy should be connected, and é moAAGy rpood- 
Twv TO ei¢ ude xdptowa considered the subject of the thanks. We 
must especially regard the difference between the prepositions é« 
and did in forming our decision. It is evident that did refers to 
the actual assistance secured through the intercession, for which 
reason it would be better to connect dé moAAGy with ydpiopa, Ac- 
cording to the other arrangement, the article must be placed before 
éx TOAAGY Te0dMTwY, because then all as far as ydpvova would form 
one subject ; yevduevov may be supplied to dia moAAdy, The éx, on 
the contrary, signifies the breaking forth of the inward feelings into 
thanksgiving, and hence é& roAAGy rpoowrwy is more correctly an- 
nexed to evyapiornOj. But Billroth’s rendering of mpoodrwy by 
oribus —= oroudtwv, is without analogy ; it certainly only implies 
person. The dia moAAGv, again may only be understood to refer to 
persons, not words, signifying prolixe, as Storr considers, which would 
be in contradiction to Christ’s command, (Matth. vi. 7.) 

‘Ver. 12.—The mention of his sufferings now ceases, and Paul 
passes to himself and his position with regard to the Corinthians, 
The ydp forms the transition in such a way that the apostle grounds 
his claim to-the sympathy of the Corinthians upon his sincerity, as: 
if, And I am not unworthy of your intercession, had been supplied. 
‘Andras, simplicity, stands in contrast with the compound ; eldck- 
piveia, sincerity with the alloyed, both being characteristics of the 
sodia capxixy.—The added God refers to both subjects, simplicity as 
well as sincerity, and expresses their origin as existing in the opera-- 
tion of God’s grace, év ydpite Oecd, as it is styled immediately after. 
(See ii. 17, where é« Ocod stands parallel to the ¢& elaupuvetac,) This 
expression conveys the idea of simplicity and sincerity as its effects, 
just as the opposite qualities are involved in carnal wisdom. (Con- 
cerning human wisdom, ¢. e., the wisdom proceeding from unsancti- 
fied human nature left to its own impulses, see the remarks on 1 
Cor. i. 17, ii. 1—Griesbach has, very unnecessarily, enclosed in 
brackets the sentence oin év codia oapKinh add’, év ydpire Oeod: it 
needs no separation from the context, as it belongs to and forms 
part of it.) 

Vers. 18, 14.—Paul manifests his simplicity and sincerity also in 
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the relation in which he stands to the Corinthians through his 
writings. He thinks and writes nothing but that which they read 
in his letter, or know otherwise as his opinion. The apostle hopes 
they will always continue thus to know him (for a divinely inspired 
recognition is as unchangeable as the element which produces it), as 
they have already partially known him. This dm pépove cannot, 
without harshness, be explained of anything but the existing divis- 
ions in Corinth. Billroth’s opinion is entirely untenable, that the 
expression justifies the conclusion that Paul had first occasion to 
display his love in some partial manner. However the apostle 
will not pursue the subject of the dissensions further, but presses 
upon their attention their mutual relation to each other, as shall 
be made manifest in the day of the Lord, when all secrets shall 
be revealed ; one is the glory of the other, 7. e., one has joy in the 
salvation of the other without mixture of envy. (In ver. 13 the 
daw j—i}) presents a difficulty. Fritzsche thinks [ Diss. i., p. 11, seq.] 
the dad’ 7 should be separated, so that the words might be under- 
stood : neque enim alia ad vos perscribimus, quam aut ea—aut ea. 
But wherein should consist the antithesis of the dvayydoxey and 
énvytvoonerv P Itis evident that the émywwdoxery does not declare 
anything materially different from dvay:véoxev, but simply enlarges 
somewhat the more special idea “to draw from the writing,” so 
that the meaning is, or what ye already know, apart from my epis- 
tle ; dad’ 7 can therefore only be received as belonging together, as 
in 1 Cor, iii. 5. [See Emmerling on this passage.]—In ver. 14, I 
cannot persuade myself of the correctness of the connexion between 
the énéyvore and the ére kabynua x. r. A. following, which is still 
maintained by Billroth. First the ude by no means accords with 
it, and then the év rH 7juépa kvpiov is especially inapplicable ; for how 
can it be said that the Corinthians were already acquainted with 
that which should be made manifest in the day of judgment ? It 
is far more reasonable to consider érz xavynua x. r. 2. as a separate 
statement, whereby the conviction of Paul is confirmed that the 
Corinthians in part rightly acknowledged him. This conviction 
justifies him in feeling secure [through the illumination of the 
Spirit] that the church of Corinth was truly a Divine creation through 
his agency, and would retain its relation with him for eternity.) 


§ 2. Taz Puan or Paut’s Journey. 


(i. 15—ii, 17.) 


The fact of the apostle’s expressing himself so amply upon the 
subject of his projected journey may be accounted for by his antago- 
nists having employed to his prejudice the changes he had been 
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called upon to make with regard toit, They had charged him in re- 
lation to them with fickleness, and to refute this accusation he ex- 
plains the grounds upon which he had made these alterations. 

Vers. 15, 16—What Paul here states as his original intention 
with reference to the journey to Corinth must has been written in 
the epistle which is lost, for he expresses himself differently in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 5. The phrase iva devtépay ydpv eynre, that ye may have a 
second benefit, might appear to imply that Paul had been but once 
in Corinth ; but it has been already remarked (Introd. § 2) that 
there exists a foundation for the supposition that the apostle was 
repeatedly there. Accordingly this expression must be referred 
only to his visit on his journey to and from Macedonia. (Ver. 15. 
IlerotOnorc, which appears in the New Testament in the writings of 
Paul only, occurs frequently in this epistle. It is closely allied to 
mAnpoopia, firm assurance, certain conviction.—The reading yapdv is 
certainly to be rejected. Some, however, e. g., Emmerling, receive 
xaevv in the sense of yapdv, because it appears striking that the 
apostle should indicate his visit to be a favour. But in Rom. i, 11 
the apostle declares himself in the same manner. It would have 
been false modesty to dissemble his own consciousness of the power 
with which the Lord had invested him,—Ver. 16. In the journey to 
Judea, Jerusalem was his principal object. See Acts xix. 21, xxi. 
10, 13.) 

Ver. 17.—This passage, which stands in strict connexion with 
vers. 18-20, presents no inconsiderable difficulties. It has received 
two different explanations, both of which, however, appear forced. If 
it be construed thus, ‘Have I taken this determination as it were 
lightly, after the manner of man, in order that with me the yea, 
yea, may also be nay, nay ?” it does in fact appear that the yea be- 
came nay with the apostle, as he changed his conclusion ; though 
small weight is laid upon the repetition of the vai and od which 
occurs in other places, e. g., Matth. v. 87, where the simple expres- 
sion is fully adequate. But if the words are understood thus : 
“ Did I act perchance with lightness, or do I take my resolutions in 
a carnal manner, in order that under all circumstances yea may con- 
tinue yea and nay continue nay ?” this undoubtedly is in so far ap- 
plicable as the apostle changed his intention and the yea became 
nay. But greater difficulties arise, which I am surprised should 
escape Billroth, who has declared himself decidedly in favour of this 
explanation ; for then the two questions certainly do not stand 
parallel, which agreeably to the apostle’s purpose they should. The 
question, Have I acted perchance with lightness ? points to the im- 
putation of his opposers that he had conducted himself with fickle- 
ness. According to this view there could be no reference in the 
second question to the accusation made by Paul’s enemies, for none 
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had charged him with stubbornness. Should however this idea be 
involved in the words, it should have been expressed as follows : 
Have I, in concluding thus, acted as it were lightly ? Should I not 
rather then have determined according to the flesh, if my purpose 
had only been to achieve my own intention under all circumstances, 
that nay might always continue nay, and yea, yea? But to this may 
be added, that the context does not accord well with this construc- 
tion. It is evidently wholly gratuitous to understand the Adyog judy 
which follows, solely of the publishing of the gospel ; it must signify 
every discourse of the apostle. But if this be the case, how can the 
vai kal ob of ver. 18 agree with the above-mentioned conception of 
ver. 17? The difficulty can be solved only by a third supposition, 
the key of which is presented in vers. 19, 20 ; that is to say, the 
apostle employs in this passage vai and ov in a very peculiar manner. 
The expressions are not marks of affirmation and denial, but of 
truth and falsehood, while in their ordinary use the affirmation 
may be an error, and the denial a truth. Hence he denies the co- 
existence of the vai and od in himself; as in Christ all is simply 
yea, so likewise by his Spirit all is yea in him. The words may ac- 
cordingly be thus construed : ‘‘ Or have I conceived my determina- 
tion in a carnal fashion, so that with me yea is yea, and at the same 
time nay is nay ? 2. ¢., that truth and falsehood are blended to- 
gether, that I am wavering, without firmness?” The only thing 
which can be urged against this is that tva must be taken ina 
weakened signification, which however is decidedly to be admitted 
in several passages in the New Testament. And the clear connexion 
of the passage thus explained, with the context, and the sense of 
the subsequent verses, is so apparent, that this circumstance cannot 
be considered. (For BovdAevdpevoc, good MSS. read BovAduevoc, which 
is adopted by Lachmann in the text; but it is probable that the 
BovaAsuevog has here been substituted on account of the repetition 
of Bovdevoua which follows. The internal evidence which Billroth 
adduces in defence of BovAduevog appears to me without weight. 
He finds a difficulty in the present participle because there can 
be no contemporaneousness of the resolution and of the édradpia, 
But why not? Those bitter antagonists of Paul mean certainly 
with the éAadpia to accuse him of insincerity.—Billroth on the 
other hand is correct in regarding the article placed before 
éAagpia, as indicating the lightness of which his opponents accused 
him.) 

Vers. 18-20.—The untenableness of Billroth’s view of ver. 17, is 
especially shewn in the joining of ver. 18 and the following verses, 
in which he follows Chrysostom. The apostle would seem to ima- 
gine an objection on the part of the Corinthians: if he in a matter 
can have so changed his plan, he may likewise certainly change his 
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doctrine. To which Paul replies, he changes not his doctrine, that is 
unchangeable. But what justifies this addition ? Theexpression Adyo¢ 
judy may, as already observed, just as well indicate every discourse; 
the clause 6 év duiv dv tudy knovyOeic, who was preached among you 
by us, is only an incidental identification of the Christ in whom all is 
yea, as the same which he has preached to them; the clause might be 
entirely omitted without the slightest interruption of the main 
course of thought. Hence nothing relative to the preaching of the 
gospel occurs in the passage. Since if Grotius makes even the vat 
éy ait@ yéyovev of ver. 19 relate to preaching, and to the confirming 
of the same by miracles, this is evidently an error, as Christ himself 
is the subject to yéyove. According to our exposition of ver. 17, the 
connexion with the context forms itself in the following simple 
manner, A negative reply is presupposed to the question in ver. 
17, and then continues thus: ‘‘ rather God is faithful, in that (by 
his help) our discourse to you (as well in publishing the gospel, as 
every other respect), was not yea and nay. For the true Christ was 
not yea and nay, but in him is only yea, and God hath founded us 
upon Christ, and infused his spirit into our hearts (vers. 21, 22); we 
thence possess the same spiritual character as Christ ; in us is only 
yea, not yeaand nay.” That, according to this, we take the dé of ver. 
18 as not adversative, but continuative, need occasion no hesitation, 
as this use is well-known to be frequent in the New Testament. 
(See Winer’s Gr. § 53, 7, b.) Exception may however be taken to 
the proposed signification of vai and od ; we will therefore examine 
more closely vers. 20 and. 21, for if these require the proposed sense, 
we are also compelled to transfer it to ver. 17, as the unity of the 
entire course of thought forbids our assuming a different signification 
of the words in that passage. The usual explanation of the words 
Xpiotoc obk eyévero vai Kat ob, dAAd vat év aitG yéyover, is this, 
‘ Christ was always affirmed by us, our preaching of him remained 
always the same.” But the words speak certainly not of the preach- 
ing of Christ, but of Christ himself, as is plainly proved by the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ all God’s promises are in him yea,” which according to the 
usual explanation must be here entirely inapplicable. But with 
our conception of the passage it is in entire harmony, Christ as the 
manifestation of God (rod Ged vidc is therefore employed) is absolute 
Truth, absolute position; in him is the essential fulfilment of God’s 
promises ; negation does not exist in him, This absolutely Divine 
and positive principle of Truth is imparted by God to his own peo- 
ple, through Christ in the Holy Spirit, so that in them likewise 
affirmation only exists, and not asin the natural man, negation also. 
Hence, argues Paul, it is impossible for him to be wavering, in the 
manner of the world (ata odoxa), (In ver. 19 the sentence 6 év 
ipiv Ov jor «npvxOeic has probably a passing reference to the false 
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preaching of the teachers of error; their Christ was no absolute affir- 
mation, because he was not in all respects the true one.—Concerning 
Sylvanus, see Actsxviii. 5, where he is called Silas, and 1 Pet. v. 
12.—In ver. 20 airéy is to be supplied to the év aitG 76 vai. The 
sentence doa—dy7jy is not, with Griesbach, to form a parenthesis; it 
connects itself strictly with the train of thought.—As regards the 
reading of the last words of ver. 20, the common one, kai év até 76 
dunv, admits of clear explanation ; nevertheless it appears preferable, 
with Lachmann, to admit did kai 6? adrod. 76 dujv, for the following 
reasons, First, weighty authorities are in its favour, especially 
A.B.C.F.G. and six other Codd.; and secondly, a far more natural 
connexion is thereby gained for the concluding words, TG ed Tpd¢ 
ddgav dt’ judy.) 

Vers, 21, 22.—Both verses, according to the preceding passage, 
have for their object the transferring that which belongs to Christ 
to the apostle himself. The BeBaroiv sic Xpiordv, confirming in 
Christ, marks, therefore, no mere outward union, no simple recep- 
tion into the public communion of the church, but an essential 
union, an engrafting, as it were, in the Lord, so that his life is the 
life of Paul and of all believers. As ypioac is distinguished from 
odppaytoduevoc and dove dppaBdva, the former is best understood to 
designate the call to the spiritual offices of priest and prophet, as 
experienced in the fullest sense by the apostle. The “sealing” 
(Rom. iv. 11; 1 Cor. xi. 2), and “giving the earnest,” signify the 
operation of the Spirit, which follows the calling, whereby man is 
confirmed in the same, and receives the Spirit as a pledge of happi- 
ness in everlasting life. (In ver. 21 the participles GeBadyv and 
xeioac are best connected adjectively with 6eé¢, supplying éorié before 
the 6 Kat odpaytoduevoc mudc.—An allusion to the name Xpioriavoi 
possibly lies in the xpicac, the anointed by the Spirit, the royal 
priesthood.—Ver, 22. In dode év raic kapdiare qudy, the idea of move- 
ment is blended with that of subsequent repose.) 

Vers, 23, 24—That which the apostle has hitherto mentioned 
generally, is now still more specially set forth. The change in the 
plan of his journey was founded upon no fickleness, but was called 
forth by his love; he desired to spare the Corinthians, to: leave 
them time to collect themselves, and return from their errors. This 
forbearance is further explained. to the effect that a repeated ap- 
pearance in Corinth would have had a character of urgency and 
compulsion, and he desired not to have dominion over their faith, 
but only to participate in their joy ; and thus leave them the op- 
portunity of recovering themselves ; they stood themselves in the 
faith, and could not be dealt with as unbelievers. (In ver 23, ért 
r7v éunv pox7nv may not be understood, I call God as witness addi- 
tional to my soul, meaning that both God and soul should witness : 
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but I call God as a witness against my soul, 7. e., my soul shall 
suffer if I am saying that which is untrue.—The concluding sen- 
tence of ver. 24, ti} yap lore: Eor7Kare, is received by Grotius as an 
explanation of yapd, “ Ye may hope for joy, for ye stand in faith ;” 
but as the mention of joy is only incidental, it appears far more 
suitable to connect it as stated above with the more important oby 
bre Kvplevouev Kk. T. A.) 

Chap. 11. 1, 2.—On his own account, also, Paul continues, he 
had avoided coming again to Corinth, not wishing to appear as a 
reprover, and thus to prepare sorrow for himself and others, When 
the necessity for reproof was urgent, the consciousness that a spirit- 
ual blessing might be thereby awakened was his sole consolation. 
We are especially to observe in these and the following verses the 
import of the Avy, sorrow. First, this has been erroneously 
considered entirely active, or entirely passive, as arousing sorrow, 
or experiencing it; both these conditions are found in it. The 
affectionate nature of the apostle suffered very sensibly when he was 
compelled to inflict sorrow. But again the contrasts of joy and 
sorrow blend with each other in the Avrn. The Avr over sin is the 
purest source of joy, as the joy which is entirely sensual, and without 
the Avr, is the certain foundation of sorrow. Thus the apostle means 
primarily that he had been unwilling to appear again év Adm in Co- 
rinth. To understand this, on account of the éva pi Avr exw of 
ver. 3 as simply passive, is clearly an error on the part of Billroth, 
for el yap éy® Avrd tude immediately follows, which refers to the 
év Airy e2Oeiv of ver.1. But to prepare sorrow for another, is a pain 
to himself, thence éxpiva éuavrg (dat. comm.), “I have conceived it 
advantageous to myself.” The connexion between vers. 1 and 2 has 
some obscurity, especially on account of the kai tic gory 6 ebdpatve 
ye, el un 6 Avrotpevoc 2& éuod, and who is he that maketh me glad, etc.; 
the singular 6 Avrovpevoc, he who is made sad, does not refer to 
any definite person, the excommunicated person, for example, who 
is presently mentioned, but is occasioned by the preceding 6 evdpai- 
veov, Certainly the plural might have been employed on both occa- 
sions, but the singular makes the text more concise and sententious. 
“ He only can cause me joy who permits me (7. e., as the servant of 
God) to occasion him sorrow.” But how is this connected with ver. 
1 by means of ei yap éy® Aumd bpac ? Doubtless thus: Paul will 
for this reason not come again év Avry to Corinth, because he 
cannot presume that many there will prove the source of rejoicing 
to him, who were from his former reproof made sad. The passage 
thus contains an indirect admonition to apply his reproofs better to 
heart, for the Avrovuevoc is really one who displays genuine peni- 
tence, and real sorrow for his sin, and in whom, therefore, one may 
really rejoice. Grotius finds the following meaning in the words, 
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“Tf T occasioned you sorrow, then should I have no one in Corinth 
who would cause me to rejoice.” But the e pj is decidedly against 
this, as by it the Avmovpevoc is explained to be the evfpaivwr. Riick- 
ert supposes an Aposiopesis, making a new question to commence 
with the «ai ric éorcv in the sense of, “ And yet who maketh me to 
rejoice, but those whom I have caused to sorrow ?” But it is evi- 
dent that the sentence forms a whole. According to our explana- 
tion, the only objection which presents itself is the present tense 
Avrd: certainly the éavrqoa is expected as antithesis to the radu 
of ver. 1. But the present form may proceed from the fact of the 
effects of the sorrow being regarded as permanent. (In ver. 1 the 
nddcv alludes to another stay of Paul in Corinth, in addition to the 
considerable one, during which he laid the foundation of the church 
there. See the Introd. § 2.—In ver. 2 «ai tic, in the signification 
of ecguis, quis tandem, occurs also in Mark x. 26; Luke x. 29; 
John ix. 36.) 

Vers. 3, 4.—That, however, which has not been hitherto effected, 
Paul desires by the present written exhortation to effect ; and in 
this view expresses the earnest hope that the Corinthians would re- 
ceive that which was joyfulness to him, as a source of rejoicing to 
themselves. In order powerfully to stimulate their love, he de- 
scribes the frame of mind in which he found himself at the time of © 
writing to them, The Fathers (and among the moderns, Emmer- 
ling) have correctly referred the @ypaa aitéd todto to the epistle 
before us; but Billroth maintains its application to the earlier 
epistle, which renders the whole passage perfectly unintelligible. 
It is to me inconceivable what he can mean by the words “ Paul’s 
object in this epistle is not the amendment of the Corinthians, but 
to address those already amended.” The words immediately pre- 
. ceding certainly evince a desire on the part of the apostle that the 
present epistle may conduce to the improvement of the Corinth- 
ians, and this desire is yet more evident in the second part of it. 
Riickert likewise applies the language to the second epistle, although 
he finds the todro avré an obstacle, and hence interprets the words 
“for this very reason,” a construction utterly unknown to Hellenis- 
tic Greek. (On ovvoy7, ver. 4, consult Luke xxi. 25. The marks of 
sorrow here described proceed from no outward afiliction, but simply 
from the grief experienced by the apostle at being compelled to 
adopt such a style of writing. The obx, iva Autre appears a 
contradiction of ver. 2, which says that only the Avrovpevoc was to 
him a source of rejoicing. But here Paul regards sorrow in its exter- 
nal features, and in ver. 2 it isnot the end, but the means to an end.) 

Ver. 5.—After the apostle has thus cast a glance at the fu- 
ture, and taken due precaution to find joy rather than sorrow 
upon his next arrival at Corinth, he turns to the past. If any has 
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awakened grief, he has not caused it to him (Paul), but to all; and 
from this place to ver. 11 it is further impressed upon them that 
the love he has shewn towards them they are now called upon to 
exercise towards this sinner. It is only in this manner that we can 
obtain an unforced connexion with the foregoing passage. Ver. 4 
plainly appears as an incidental clause, describing the circumstances 
under which the apostle wrote ; the ei dé tec Aeddnqnev is therefore 
immediately connected with the iva py éOav Admny exw (ver. 8). 
“ The intention of this epistle is so to dispose your minds that I 
may have joy in you; but if any one has caused grief, let me not 
be regarded, but have a view to yourselves,” A stop is not there- 
fore to be introduced between vers. 4 and 5, as Griesbach supposes, 
but the two verses are closely connected, as correctly printed by 
Lachmann. Billroth’s statement of the connexion is erroneous, a 
necessary consequence of his incorrect understanding of the éypawa 
duiv (ver. 3). He considers that ver. 5 stands connected with ver. 4 
in the manner following. Paul states in ver. 4 that he had written 
in much sorrow ; but in order that he may not appear to be directing 
fresh reproofs to the sinner formerly addressed, he adds he had not 
troubled him. But how could the apostle assert this in such a con- 
nexion ? ‘The description in 1 Cor. v. 1, seq., decidedly proves that 
this occurrence had greatly affected Paul. The words ov« éué Acav- 
mnkev can only be conceived true by supposing that the apostle 
thereby intended indirectly to condemn the wrong position of some 
of the Corinthians to the above-mentioned sinner. Several among 
them might (as is customary with all the impenitent, who turn 
from themselves to outward objects) have compassionated the 
apostle for the affliction caused him by that unfortunate person ; 
therefore, in order to direct their thoughts to themselves, he says 
that the matter pertains not to himself, but to them. It is of 
course to be supposed that the apostle neither wished to deny nor 
conceal his personal suffering ; he only desired to make them per- 
ceive that it was unnecessary to occupy themselves with this, they 
should look to their own sorrow. But as this sorrow was by no 
means either deep-seated or general (as it would have been had 
their spirit of unity been truly awakened), Paul adds with delicate 
irony, dr pépove, iva pi) émBaee. For, according to him the high- 
est praise he could have awarded would be to say, “that he had 
troubled all without exception,” and no burdening of the Corinth- 
ians; but as he could not assert this, he ingeniously turns the 
phrase thus: he has not troubled me, but partly you, in order not 
to burthen all with this grief. According to this acceptation of the 
words, we prefer, with Mosheim, the interpunction 4A/’ dm pépove, 
tva ph eriBapd révtac, budc. But if rdvtac¢ tudo must be connected, 
then not airév but merely tudo requires to be supplied to émBapé. 
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The usual explanation takes the passage quite differently. It is 
translated : he has not only grieved me, but also you. Under this 
view the iva juz) émBapd must be understood as commendation, viz., 
in order to avoid reproving all with their indifference. But there is 
no ground whatever for the interpolation of a pévoy ; Paul abso- 
lutely negatives, of himself, that which he asserts of the Corinth- 
ians. (Fritzsche [Diss. i., p. 16, seq.] receives dd pépove in the 
sense of non admodum, which approximates our interpretation, in- 
asmuch as the apostle likewise intends to reprove the feeble grief 
of the Corinthians ;* nevertheless the reference to mévta¢ budc is 
too natural to allow us to depart from the first meaning, especially 
as in ver. 6 the i176 rév mAeévwy is only another expression for d76 
pépove.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—Yet (continues the apostle, without further irony) 
although the necessary severity against the immoral offender has 
not been exercised by all, but only by the greater number (the 
majority truly standing as the whole community), it is amply suffi- 
cient ; and it becomes the sincerely penitent to practice towards 
others that indulgence of which he knows himself to stand in need. 
Riickert’s supposition that the punishment of excommunication 
mentioned by the apostle had by no means been employed by the 
Corinthians, but only a severe reproof imparted (émtyuia would 
stand = éntiwnotc) must be rejected as utterly untenable. (In ver. 
6 ixavév must be received substantively “it is a sufficiency.” See 
Winer’s Gr. § 58,5. Kiihner’s Gr. pt. ii. p. 457.—In ver. 7 the 
infinitives are to be derived from the idea of command which lies 
in ver. 6, although it is not exactly necessary to supply éorw, Kara- 
706%), swallowed up, intimates, perhaps, that grief bordering on de- 
spair might drive him into the world, and he there fall a prey to its 
prince [ver. 11].) 

Vers. 8, 9—The apostle then adds an express injunction to re- 
ceive again the excommunicated person, presuming they would 
shew the same obedience to this precept as they had already done 
to the one (contained in the first epistle, chap. v.) requiring his ex- 
clusion. The form of this command Paul tempers by explaining 
himself historically as to the purpose of the epistle. It is of course 
understood that he does not mean to affirm this as the sole inten- 
tion in his epistle, for it contains much besides on various subjects. 
And even the command for the excommunication was not simply a 
trial of obedience ; the main object was the good of the church and 
of the individual. The assertion of this point is designed merely to 
soften the form of his requisition. In conclusion this passage places 

* Fritzsche regards indeed iva 7} éx1Gapd barely as an explanation of dd pépove: 


but how this connexion with the meaning of drd pépove as laid down, is to correspond 
with the whole connexion of the passage, is not perceptiblo. 
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fully before us the plenitude of the apostolic power ; the apostle 
retains and forgives sins, as taught by the Spirit. (In ver. 8, evpdcas 
ayérnv has not merely the general signification “to shew love,” but 
“to confirm love,” viz., by reception into the communion of the 
church. The expression does not occur again in the New Testa- 
ment. Emmerling compares = pn, which the LXX. in Gen. xxiii. 
20, and Aquila, 1 Kings xv. 3, render xvpodr.) 

Vers. 10, 11.—If a division is to be made, it should be here, not at 
ver. 12 or even ver. 14, as with Griesbach, for the train of thought is 
very apparent in both passages. But Paul here passes at once from 
the special case of the reinstatement of the incestuous person to 
the general idea of forgiveness. The words © dé tu yapiveabe, but to 
whom ye forgive anything, and et te xeydprouat, do not allude to any 
definite act ; the vague ti forbids this, and indeed the entire way 
in which mention is made of the yapigeoOac forbids its application to 
sin. The words must rather be considered to refer generally to the 
prevailing dissensions in Corinth. In these disputes all parties had 
erred, and all ngeded forgiveness. In this Paul proclaims in ad- 
vance his own concurrence with them, and that from love to the 
Corinthians. Where strife is not vanquished by love, Satan has 
play, and seeks to ruin souls. It follows at once from the preceding 
that the iva jij rWAcovertnOdpev br6 Tod catavd, that Satan may not 
get an advantage over us, does not refer to the incestuous person 
alone, although they undoubtedly include him ; they express gener- 
ally the danger of allowing scope for hatred. (In ver. 9 the dé may 
perhaps be explained thus: “ As I expect obedience from you in 
this matter, so am I likewise ready on my part to agree with you in 
conferring forgiveness on any.”—Ver. 10. The et te kexdprowae is an 
expression of humanity : ‘‘ If I perchance have anything to forgive.” 
To take the xeydesovae passively, as defended by Riickert, thus, 
“For to me, also, much has been forgiven, to wit, my offence in 
persecuting the church,” is indeed allowed by the use of the word, 
yet forbidden by the clause ef tt xeydptouat, which admits the medial 
interpretation only ; that he was forgiven could certainly not be a 
subject of doubt.—The év mpoodmw Xprotod, in the person of Christ, 
represents the indulgence and readiness expressed by Paul, as sanc- 
tified and pure ; they are such as may be displayed in the sight of 
the Lord, and can therefore have no carnal admixture.—Ver. 11 
shews how decided and real was Paul’s conception of the betrayer and 
enemy of man in his dangerous sphere of activity. See Eph. vi. 12.) 

Vers. 12, 13.—The joining of these verses with the previous 
mention of the journey, is so inappposite that we cannot concur 
in it. Passing by the fact that we must return toi. 16, nothing 
further concerning the journey is learned from these verses ; plans 
only, and not actual journeys, were mentioned in i. 16, and in i, 23, 
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and ii. 1, simply Paul’s not visiting Corinth. It is far more to the 
purpose to see in these verses a declaration of Paul’s great love 
towards the Corinthians, forming thereby a commentary on the 4” 
dude. Doubtless, indeed, the dé of ver. 12 must then be again re- 
ceived in the signification of “rather.” (See Comm. on i. 18.) Thus 
the clause Otpa¢ jot dvewypévne év kvpiw, a door being opened to me 
in the Lord, acquires full significance. This good prospect might 
have detained him there, but his love to the Corinthians was so 
great that be hastened on to Macedonia, in order to receive from 
them, through Titus, the earliest intelligence. It appears, however, 
surprising that the apostle, in order to obtain early information 
from Corinth, should neglect a favourable opportunity of publishing 
the gospel. It might seem that he had yielded too readily to hu- 
man impulse, and abandoned that which was of high importance 
for an object of less moment. But the expression 76 mvevparti pov, 
in my spirit, proves that this was not the case ; it was not purely 
human impulse that caused him to leave Troas so hastily, but the 
consciousness that essential interests of God’s kingdom in Corinth 
were at stake, the perception of which entirely justified his leaving 
his present promising position for a time, in order to receive an ac- 
curate report of them. (In ver. 13 the droraédpevoc aitoic refers to 
those inhabitants of Troas who were inclined to receive the gospel.) 

Vers. 14-16,— Nevertheless, continues the apostle, even in this 
restless struggle on account of the important Corinthian church, 
God, as always, gave us the victory. True, this victory displays it- 
self as in the person of the Lord himself (Luke ii. 34), so also in his 
believing servants, not only in the attractive, but also by the repel- 
ling power. Although the apostle does not expressly apply this to 
the circumstances of the Corinthians, it is yet evident that he in- 
tended to signify that this likewise might be said of them, especially 
as he also alludes to the divisions in Corinth, in ver. 17. His 
preaching was to the humble-minded and pure a blessing, to ene- 
mies a curse, By a twofold image this idea is further expressed, 
of triumph and of sacrifice. God prepares for him, decrees him, as 
it were, like a conquering emperor, the triumph, but in Christ, 7. e., 
inasmuch as the apostle himself was in Christ, and at the same 
time also in and for his cause. In the second image the creature 
appears passive ; he gives himself to God as a well-pleasing sacri- 
fice ; but the savour of this sacrifice God causes to be manifest 
everywhere, to good and bad. The question here arises, under 
what relation the apostle speaks of the dou7 rij¢ yrdoews Xuorod, 
odour of the knowledge of Christ, of the ebwdia Xprotod, sweet 
odour of Christ? Doubtless inasmuch as it is not Paul’s own 
life which renders the sacrifice well-pleasing to God, but Christ’s 
life in him; and the yvéou, knowledge, is here made espe- 
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cially prominent, because the idea of the sacrifice is employed 
primarily with reference to Paul’s labours in preaching the gospel, 
while it also applies to his other internal and external conflicts. 
The sweet savour is made prominent in the sacrifice, according to 
the Old Testament expression, nin} phy tm. (See Lev. i. 9-17 ; 
Num. xv. 7.) The sweet savour is, as it were, the manifestation, 
the utterance of the dumb sacrifice. The savour of life shed abroad 
by the apostle appears as a mighty power, attracting magnetically 
to itself all kindred, but repelling antagonistic qualities. Salvation 
(cwrqeta) and destruction (d7éAea) are the respective terminations 
of life and of death. By the expression év roi¢ owfouévore Kat ev Toi¢ 
aroAdAvpévorc, in them that are saved, and in them that perish, Paul 
by no means intends to designate two unalterable classes of man- 
kind, but only to describe the result produced by the one or other 
influence of the gospel. The effect itself is by no means dependent 
on God’s constraining power, but determined by that yielding to 
the gospel which is in the power of every individual. . 
Ver. 17.—The words «ai mpo¢ tabta tic ixavoc, and who is suffi- 
cient for these things, must be considered in special connexion with 
the context. The idea “who is thereunto worthy” (to exercise such 
influences), might, as in ii. 5, be applied to man without God ; 
and indeed in what follows we are made aware that it is only 
speaking from God through Christ that qualifies, and not the 
power of the individual, be it ever so great. But this is not the 
chief idea in the present passage ; it is rather the primary intention 
of the apostle to abate the arrogance of his Corinthian antagonists, 
These also laid claim to apostolic prerogative (see chap. xi. 12), for’ 
which reason the apostle asserts that only the upright mind, the 
condition of eiAccpeveia, constituted the capacity for such a ministry. 
The contrasted quality is indicated by xarnAevery = dodody of iv. 4, 
which implies the confounding things Divine and human, as reproved 
in 1 Cor.i.2. But if the state of uprightness marks the negative 
human element, the concluding words of the chapter and the verse ’ 
must describe the positive and Divine. Unless the passage be in a 
degree pleonastic, a reference must exist here, as in Rom. xi. 36, 
and other places, to the relation of the Trinity. It is easy to ex- 
plain é« of the Father, and év of Christ ; the former indicates the 
origin of the exalted life which filled the apostle, the latter life as 
his abiding, enduring element ; but katevamoy, or karévavte (preferred 
by Lachmann) is unwonted as applied to the Spirit. According to 
this representation the Holy Spirit is considered as the Divine ele- 
ment, which hovers, as it were, over the church, before whose eyes. 
and under whose sacred gis it extends itself. In conclusion, it will 
be readily understood that the tod must be erased after Katevaruoy 4 
Lachmann has already correctly omitted it, (The expression o/ roAA0i,. 
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with the article, refers to well-known personages. In iii. 1, revéc, 
standing for moAdoi, proves that it is not to be pressed.—The 
doubled w¢ é« is not to be explained by the Caph veritatis, but it 
would seem to describe the nature of the preaching according to the 
view and judgment of the hearers: we speak so, that they must 
confess that we speak from God, and as enlightened by God. It 
thus does not mean that they are really not enlightened ; their illu- 
mination is merely viewed and represented from the point of view 
occupied by others.—The repetition of ddAd only marks more 
strongly the antithesis.) 


§ 3. Taz ApostoLic OFFICE. 
(iii. 1-18.) 


After the apostle has stated that from his position towards the 
Corinthians, he required neither from himself or others any com- 
mendation to them, they themselves being his living epistles, he 
proceeds to declare that this firm conviction rests not on his own 
power, but on the gloriousness of his office, which he brilliantly il- 
lustrates by a parallel with the ministration of the old covenant. 

Ver. 1—Although, as we have already observed on i.1, the first 
part of our epistle is specially addressed to the well-intentioned, a 
reference, nevertheless, to his adversaries and their manifestations is 
frequently discernible. So particularly here: he knew that his antago- 
nists had charged him with self-commendation ; hence his language 
(to anticipate such charges), “‘if he would now again complacently 
commend himself.” Besides this the apostle, by a counter-remark, ex- 
poses the weakness of his haughty opponents. These had, from a sense 
of their deficiency in Divine authority, sought to assist themselves 
by letters of recommendation to the Corinthians, and from the 
latter to other churches. But Paul was superior to such proceed- 
ings, and in bold speech he contrasts his Divine ministry with 
these artifices. (I prefer the reading « pj, accepted by Griesbach 
and Lachmann ; in the first place, the critical authorities in its 
favour are scarcely less, and then it appears more difficult, while 
yet it yields a better sense. As asecond question, the sense is feeble, 
for it is essentially only a repetition of the first. Without inter- 
rogation with ei uj the connexion shapes itself thus: Do we then 
again begin to commend ourselves ? In no wise; unless we, as others, 
employ commendatory letters to or from you; but for such we 
have no occasion, etc.—Paul’s Corinthian antagonists might. have 
brought with them letters of recommendation from Peter, James, 
and perhaps also John, and pleaded the authority of these apostles, 
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But. certainly these apostles could not agree with their views, but 
were rather deceived by them concerning the nature of their pro- 
ceedings. [See Comm. on xi. 13, seq.] The position of the church 
with regard to the various sorts of sectarian connexions existing 
within her, might have early inculcated the necessity for yedupara 
ovotatixd, but it is unnecessary to state that in this passage such 
formal letters of credence are not intended.) 

Vers, 2, 3.—The apostle explains the dependence of the Corinth- 
ians upon himself in a bold metaphor; he required no commen- 
datory letter to them, they being his living epistle to the world, an 
impressive record of his apostolic calling, addressed to the whole 
world. He who could establish a church of God in a city like 
Corinth must bear within himself. the Spirit of the living God ; from 
his body must streams of living water flow. The image is simple . 
and intelligible, for if in ver. 2 the Corinthians are styled an epistle 
of Paul, and in ver. 3 an epistle of Christ, which he presents to the 
world, the latter verse is only a more precise definition of the former; 
and the apostle desires to make it apparent that his labours have 
been accomplished not in his own, but in Christ’s power. In the de- 
scription of the spiritual nature of this epistle, the apostle glances 
at the parallel subsequently more fully carried out between it and 
the Old Testament. The latter was likewise an epistle of God to 
the world, but engraven by the finger of God on tables of stone, 
while the former is written on the tables of the heart. But by the 
fact that the Corinthian church was manifestly such, this epistle 
was published, and as it were read by all the world. The only diffi- 
culty in the passage is caused by the clause in ver. 2, éyyeypappévn év 
taic xapdiase huav, written in our hearts. Setting aside the plural 
with reference to i. 19, and assuming that Paul spoke inclusively 
of his fellow-labourers, Timothy and Sylvanus,* the 7juoév neverthe- 
less remains strikiag. We expect tur, of you, as the Corinthians 
themselves formed the living letter, the individuals composing as it 
were its words. A few Codd. it is true read iudv, but this change 
has evidently been made on account of the difficulty, and may not 
be received. HEmmerling thinks that litterce nobis inscripte only 
means, ‘‘ dwelling in us, as it were, so that we bear it about with us 
everywhere.” But this does not remove the chief difficulty ; the 
real existence of the Corinthian church is the letter read by the 
world, not the subjective sympathizing remembrance of their exist- 
ence in the apostle. Fritszche (Diss. 1, p. 19, seq.), thinks that the 
apostle refers: at one time primarily to the Corinthians themselves, 
at another to the epistle, to which he compares them ; that the 

* That xapdiac can be employed plurally, like oxAdyyva, as Billroth thinks, I much 


doubt. The 7eic used of Paul alone cannot under any circumstances be accompanied by 
kapdiat: we must therefore suppose that Paul speaks in the names of several. 
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éyyeyoappévn x. T. 2. comes under the former head, making the sense: 
conscius mihi sum, vos mihi commendationi esse. It seems to me 
also that a modification of the reference is necessarily to be assumed; 
though it may be requisite to point out more definitely the way in 
which it arose, It was probably through the parallel of the apostolic 
office with the office of the Old Testament, which was floating in the 
apostle’s mind. The high priest was conceived as the visible repre- 
sentative of the latter, who among other rich symbolic ornaments, 
bore on his breast the insignia of his office, composed of twelve pre- 
cious stones, upon which were engraven the names of the children 
of Israel. He wore this on his breast when he entered the holy 
temple, as a remembrance before the Lord continually (Exod. xxviii. 
15, seq.) The stone tables here mentioned are, according to this, 
not the tables of the law, but these precious stones engraven with 
the names of the children of Israel. This emblematic regulation 
is received by Paul in a spiritual sense, and applied to the relation 
of himself and other teachers of the gospel, to their spiritual chil- 
dren ; they bear their names engraven in their hearts, and bring 
them continually before God in prayer. There can be no doubt that 
the idea was passing through the apostle’s mind that the bond be- 
tween the regenerate, and the teacher through whose preaching they 
were regenerated, was no simply outward one, but an essential spirit- 
ual connexion. The regenerate are linked to the heart of their 
spiritual father by a spiritual bond ; precisely as Christ is in us, and 
we in Christ, so should believers also exist in one another. Under 
this view the Corinthians were actually in two respects an epistle ; 
first, by being engraven on the heart of the apostle, and secondly, 
inastnuch as they from this source of their life had gained an out- 
ward existence likewise.* In conclusion, odexcvoc, fleshy, has in this 
passage, as the antithesis to Az6cvoc, of stone, only the signification of 
“living,” without reference to the idea of weakness or sinfulness else- 
where Siiipltod | in odgé. 

Vers. 4-6.—After Paul had declared the stead RSENeSs of his 
faith, as resting upon God, he again impressively states that his re- 
lation to the Corinthians is indestructible; and that he does not 
ascribe to himself the fitness for the exercise of such powers, but im- 

* The idea that the power of faith and Divine love, causes the inward emotions of the 
heart, as expressed in preaching, nay in silent prayer and sighing, to display themselves 
also in outward existence, is alike beautifully and profoundly exhibited by Albert ‘Knapp 
on the 87th Psalm. (Christoterpe 1835, pp. 348, 349.) 

God worketh all; that which our spirits crave, 
That ripeneth he into abiding fruit ; 

And all the sighs that aré like precious seed 
Strewn ’mongst the regions of dark heathen folk, 
Shall yet their harvest wave of golden ears, 


In the great harvest day—the prayers of time 
Work on, through hem, to all eternity. 
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putes all to God, who has endowed the exalted office which he fills 
with extraordinary power. In ver. 5 the apostle strongly exposes 
the unfitness of the natural man (for what he here says of himself 
is applicable to mankind generally) to work the works of God. The 
Aoyioaca stands in opposition to the épydéeoOa : if the man cannot 
even think that which is good, how much less can he do it ? (Itis 
not necessary to supply dyaOév to the te: the apostle considers evil 
as the yi ov.) The «at at the commencement of ver. 6 refers to 
this doing, ‘‘ God gave us not only good thoughts, but made us also 
capable, as ministers of the new covenant, of putting them in prac- 
tice.” The aq’ éavrév and é éav7dv are in no degree pleonastic, but 
the é& rather more closely determines the dé, That is to say, in a 
certain sense the foundation of the Corinthian church proceeded 
from Paul, but the ultimate ground of the necessary power for this 
work was not his own. This proceeded not from him, but from God, 
and was only shed forth through him. 

The apostle now explicitly contrasts the new covenant with the 
old, but as the Spirit (mvedua) marks the new, so the letter (ypapua) 
the old, and this is introduced in the following parallel between the 
two, in which Paul has especially in view the followers of Peter. 
(Concerning the antithesis between ypdyya and veya see the obser- 
vations on Rom. vii. 6.) The letter corresponds to the body, which 
the Spirit forms to himself, and which he fills. The Spirit never 
appears here below without form ; the Spirit of the New Testament 
therefore has also created for itself a form in the visible church and 
its institutions. But the Spirit rules with so predominant a sway in 
Christianity that it may be called the Spirit upon the same grounds 
as the Old Testament is styled the letter, on account of the prevail- 
ing dominion of form. In a short significant expression Paul defines 
the difference of the two economies: “ the letter killeth, the Spirit 
giveth life” (76 ypdpya drrokreiver, TO Tveipa Gworovet). As according 
to the connexion the quickening refers to the imparting a higher life 
by means of the gospel, to the power of creating men again in the 
pew birth, it might be supposed that the “‘ killing” was only to be 
received negatively : “‘ the Old Testament can communicate no life.” 
This view might appear the more correct as the context would for- 
bid the notion of attaching censure to the Old Testament, but is de- 
signed to represent it as the outer-court of revelation, But the 
expressions diaxovia Tot Oavdrov, ministry of death (ver. T), and tig 
katakploewc, of condemnation (ver. 9), prove that the apostle main- 
tains the positive idea of the droxretvey, It is clear from Rom, vii, 
9, seq., that Paul attributes to the law a power to kill, to condemn, 
and to impose a curse, for it requires absolute holiness and the ful- 
filment of all commandments.* But by the power of grace this 

* Fritzsche accepts this idea in too restricted and outward a sense when he says with 
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condemnation and this death become the source of life and forgive- 
ness to the penitent. Without the New Testament as a necessary 
completion of the Old, this characteristic of the Old Testament 
economy would indeed be an imperfection ; but with it, it becomes 
necessary for the education of man, (See on Gal. ii, 24.) It was 
only when the Old Testament in this its preparatory character was 
still adhered to, after the economy of the Spirit had manifested 
itself (as was done by the false teachers in Corinth, at least by 
Peter’s party, with reference to whom this parallel appears to have 
been delineated), it was then that positive error and the abuse of the 
law commenced, which was opposed so strongly by Paulin the epistle 
to the Galatians, But to receive the gospel without the law which 
prepares for its reception is again the error of Antinomianism, The 
apostle is not here speaking of the law as it retains its significance 
in the economy of the New Testament, but of the law as an outward 
institution, in which view it is perishable. (See on ver. 11.) In 
order to signify this the apostle makes use of the expression dvaxovia, 
For although the law is not destroyed under the new covenant, there 
nevertheless no longer exists any ministration of the law or of death 
(dtakovia Tob vowov or Oavdrov); the ministration of the Spirit (dcaxo- 
via Tob Tvevpatoc) includes the law within itself. (Concerning the 
connection of the concluding words by means of yép with what pre- 
cedes, Fritzsche and Riickert have correctly observed that this con- 
junction does not refer to the principal clause ixévwoer x. 7. A., but 
merely illustrates the preceding antithesis of ypdupa and tveipwa, so 
that the meaning is, 7jr1¢ dvabijnn yedupatog droKnteive, mvetuatoc 
Gworrocel.) 

Vers. 7-9.—In a highly spirited manner the apostle further carries 
out his parallel in detail. He reasons from the less to the greater. If 
the ministration of death and condemnation were already so glorious, 
how much greater must be the glory of the Spirit and of righteous- 
ness! The antithesis of the condemnation defines more strictly the 
idea of the dicaoosvn. As the former was the announcement of 
rejection, the latter conveyed the tidings of righteousness, which, as 
a Divine proclamation is to be conceived as efficacious, and thus pro- 
ducing righteousness. Strictly speaking, life should have been con- 
trasted with death ; but the Spirit is considered as the life-creating 
principle, according to the words which occur previously, mvetua 
Sworouel, the Spirit giveth life. The idea of “ death” is also to be 
determined in the same way from the ypduua droxreiver, the letter 
killeth, which precedes. The évrerutapévn év AiOorc refers only figu- 
ratively to diaxovia : its primary reference is to the Decalogue in- 
scribed upon the table of the law. The év AéOoe is consequently not 


respect to it: Mosis munus fuit dvaxovia Cavarov, quoniam ile legem tulit, que plurima 
supplicia sanciret. (Diss. i. p. 217.) 
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the same as the év wAaé AOivacc of ver. 3. But inasmuch as this 
forms the quintessence of the whole law, upon which the office itself 
rests, and in the application of which its existence consists, the 
apostle likewise applies that which concerns the Decalogue to the 
office itself. The chief peculiarity, however, in this passage is the 
typical application of an historical occurrence. According to Exod. 
xxiv, 12, seq., xxxiv. 1, seq.; Deut. x. 1, the countenance of Moses, 
when he descended from Sinai, was so bright, through the reflected 
glory emanating from the presence of the Lord with whom he had 
spoken, that the Israelites could not look upon the splendour of his 
countenance. Regarding Moses as the representative of the law, 
the apostle considers this brightness of his face as the expression of 
the glory resting on the economy of the old covenant. As in the 
latter all was outward, so likewise was the brightness external, tran- 
‘sitory, gradually passing away ; but as in the gospel all was spirit- 
ual, so also its gloriousness was concealed, but infinitely greater and 
enduring. Such passages as 1 Cor. x.; Gal. iv., prove that this ap- 
plication of an occurrence related in the Old Testament is in no 
respect to be regarded as a mere play of fancy, but is based upon 
the apostle’s fundamental views of the Old Testament, and its his- 
tory, which ever regarded it as a type of the new economy. In the 
12th and following verses the comparison takes another direction ; 
but had the apostle desired to continue the comprehensive parallel 
already entered upon, there still remained abundant materials for it. 
He might have illustrated the difference between the two economies 
from the circumstance, that while the Israelites were not even in a 
condition to behold the transient glory of Moses’ countenance, the 
believer in the New Testament may himself become the recipient 
of an infinitely more glorious and mighty spirit. (In ver 7, Fritzsche 
has correctly observed, in opposition to Emmerling, that the t7v 
Katagyouuévny refers to THv ddgay, understanding thereby the grad- 
ually vanishing light imparted to Moses’ countenance, after his in- 
terview with Jehovah ; whilst Emmerling, on account of ver. 11, 
refers it by an inaccurate grammatical construction to ta ypdpparta, 
thus making the expression declare that the economy of the Old 
Testament itself is of a transitory nature. Unquestionably, the 
type contains such an allusion, but in ver. 7 the reference is to the 
type itself, and not its signification.) 

Vers. 10, 11—In order yet further to enhance the idea, the 
apostle declares that in presence of the greater gloriousness, that 
which was less has ceased to be glorious ; for if the perishable in- 
stitution had already passed through its period of glory, that which 
was imperishable must continually endure in (increasing) glory. 
(See on ver. 18.) The only doubt in ver. 10 is excited by the im- 
port and reference of év rovrw 16 péper. I prefer, with Beza and 
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Billroth, the connexion with deddéaora, so that fvexev tij¢ brepBad- 
Aovonc d6én¢ is added epexegetically. Compared with heathenism, 
the Old Testament certainly possesses glory ; but according to the 
view here held before us, its gloriousness is no longer glorious, being 
overpowered by the preponderating hight of the New Testament ; 
as the moon reigns pre-eminent among the stars, but grows pale be- 
fore the sun. Fritzsche understands it differently ; he translates it, 
quod collustratum fuit hac parte, 7. e., so that it became bright and 
glorious through Moses’ shining countenance. But in this view, 
which is very possible in itself, the chief point in this verse, viz., 
that the gloriousness of the Old Testament retreats so entirely be- 
fore the glory of the New Testament that it ceases to exist, is not 
made sufficiently prominent. Concerning the 16 xatapyotuevoy and 
76 wévoy of ver. 11, it is certainly correct, that from ver. 7 the sub- 
ject under consideration is the ministration of the letter and of the 
Spirit, not of the law and the gospel, nevertheless the former shares 
the character of the latter, and vice versa. . Not only the ministra- 
tion of the law, but the law itself, regarded as an institution, was 
in process of decay when Paul wrote ; therefore xatapyovuevor, the 
present is used. Billroth has correctly observed that did ddéy¢ and 
év 06&9 are not to be considered entirely parallel ; the former indi- 
cates that which is transitory, the latter the enduring. Finally, 
ver. 11, with its yée, must be understood as a repetition of the proof 
for the drepBaAdovoa ddga; the ToAAG, waAAov forbids our referring it 
to the entire preceding verse. 

Vers, 12, 13.—The apostle, returning again to the subject of ver. 
4, expresses anew, on account of the exalted nature of his office, and 
of that Divine power which it imparts to him, his full delight in 
labouring, and this likewise in antithetical parallel with Moses; the 
latter veiled his countenance, but the ministers of the New Testa- 
ment labour with uncovered face (ver. 18), Fritzsche is certainly 
right when he views in the éri0e xdAvuya a reference to the mystery 
which the priesthood possessed in the holy place, and in the Holy of 
Holies, with which we may contrast the open proceedings of the 
ministers of the new covenant. The correct meaning of the cic 7d 
Tédo¢ Tov Katapyovpévov is perfectly reconcileable with this. These 
words can be no otherwise understood than of the passing away of 
the brightness from Moses’ countenance ; this brightness is called 75 
katapyovmevoy, and the moment of its vanishing 7d téA0¢c.. The mean- 
ing of the words is then this ; “‘ Moses covered his countenance with 
a veil, in order that the children of Israel might not behold the end 
of that which is perishable ;” 7. ¢.,. abandoning the employment of 
typical language, that they might not perceive that they belonged 
to a transitory economy. It is no objection to this view, that we 
explained 76 karapyovuevov in another sense in ver. 11, viz., as there 
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referring to the institution of the law, and not to the gloriousness, 
for in the apostolic description they are substantially identical. But 
when, as in ver. 13, the simple type is represented, the expression 
must be admitted in its literal sense ; when, as in ver. 11, we have 
its explanation, we must give preponderance to the profounder and 
spiritual sense. Yet because Christ is called the end of the law 
(Rom, x. 4), it has been thought that Christ was here intended, 
which is however perfectly unjustifiable ; for how could Paul say 
that Moses covered. his countenance in order that the Israclites 
should not behold Christ ? From this the question naturally arises, 
Do the words in Exod. xxxiv. 33 contain such a reference? Ac- 
cording to the relation in that passage the object in covering the 
face would appear to be of an entirely different kind, viz., to render 
it possible for them to look upon Moses, and not to conceal from the 
Israelites the vanishing of the glory. History may not however be 
transformed, in order to aid the typical explanation ; it must be 
taken precisely as it stands. We must indeed maintain this as a 
fundamental principle ; while yet the doctrine of types sanctions a 
certain degree of freedom in the use of history. That which is not 
expressly related, or made apparent as the object of an action, may 
in a modified form be embraced under the typical explanation. 
These observations are applicable to the present passage. The apos- 
tle was able to allude to the veiling of Moses’ countenance in the 
manner he has done, because the Old Testament does not expressly 
state that the reason for the wearing of the veil was, that the Israel- 
ites. were unable to bear the brightness of his face ; this intention in 
such a proceeding is only inferred from the context. Besides this, 
another inference may be drawn from the action, and this bears re- 
lation to the weakness of the Israelites ; they were not able to 
bear the view of the truth. On this foundation the apostle proceeds 
with the typical applicaation of the passage. 

Vers. 14, 15.—The type is now in some degree modified. Pre- 
viously Moses was the early type of the Old Testament economy, 
but now the type is found in the book itself, whose sense cannot be 
understood by the children of Israel. (In ver. 15 Movoje, 7. ¢., the 
books of Moses, stands by synecdoche for the entire Old Testament); 
nay, while in ver. 14 the veil appears to be on the Old Testament 
itself, it is said in ver. 15, ‘“‘ the veil resteth on their heart” (xéAvuua 
énl tiv Kapdiay abrév xettac). However, these are freedoms in the 
employment of the type, which do not affect the essence of the 
comparison. This might, however, appear impaired by the fact that 
in ver. 13 the veiling was only in order that the Israelites should 
not observe the disappearance of the brightness, while here it refers 
to their understanding of the Scriptures. But, as already intimated, 
these are only apparently incongruous. The Israelites were from, 
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their weakness incapable of witnessing the disappearance of the bright- 
ness, not being able to discriminate between essence and form; the 
like incapacity still also forbad their comprehending how the essence 
of the Old Testament could continue to exist in the gospel, even if 
its form as a special institution was done away by its fulfilment in 
Christ. Inasmuch as this weakness and blindness was of a guilty 
nature, the apostle pronounces thereon the reproving émwpw6n Ta vor- 
para abtaév, their minds were blinded. , (See on Rom. xi..25.) But 
how comes the apostle to introduce the condition of the Israelites, 
the portrayal of which seems in no way relevant to the strain of his 
argument? We must here enquire how the addd before the 
érwa0n is to be understood. It cannot form, as it would seem, the 
antithesis to xat ov of ver. 13, if that is expressed by Paul in ver. 
18 ; thus vers, 14-17 form a digression which Griesbach even dis- 
tinguishes by a parenthesis. Billroth hence translates it, ‘* but 
therefore also were their minds blinded !” But the “ therefore” does 
not stand in the text, and should not be added, for the condition of 
the Israelites as described in vers. 14, 15 is identical with that repre- 
sented in ver. 13 ; it is only the dypr, &w¢ tio ofpepov, which states it 
as still continuing. We must therefore receive ver. 14 as the anti- 
thesis to cai od, and in the following manner: “ We conduct our- 
selves freely and openly, hiding neither ourselves nor our works, but 
this candour has no effect upon the Jews, their senses are blinded.” 
In ver. 18 the antithesis undoubtedly is resumed, but still so that it 
stands in immediate connexion with ver. 17; the brackets including 
vers. 14,15, 16, 17 are therefore to be erased. And the mention of 
the blindness of the Israelites derives its pertinency here from the 
fact that the principal objection of the entire Judaizing party to 
Paul was that he seemed to take from them the glory of the Old 
Testament.* It is probable that he bore them especially in mind 
in the words which occur in ii. 17, iii. 1, and after the parallel of the 
two economies the reference to Jews and Jewish Christians naturally 
arises. It indirectly contains the exhortation to free themselves per- 
fectly from the veiled Moses, and to look upon the countenance of the 
unveiled Christ, whose glory is reflected from his faithful followers, 
(Ver. 14 is the only passage of the New Testament in which madara 
dvabyjkn precisely indicates the writings of the Old Testament.—To 
the common reading p) dvaxadunréyevoy 6, te that received by 
Griesbach and Lachmann, viz., 67s, is decidedly to be preferred. The 
meaning of the words is, ‘‘ The veil is not uncovered, 7. e., cannot be 
uncovered [by human means, 2 Pet. i. 20], because it can only be 


* Lakemacher (Obs. Sacr. iii. 2) thinks he here discovers an allusion to the Jewish 
custom of veiling the head when the holy Scriptures were read. (See Jahn’s Altherth. 
yol. iii, p. 439.) But this is decidedly excluded by the reference to the fact of Moses 
veiling himself 
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removed in Christ,”—The jvixa of ver. 15 does not again occur 
in the New Testament ; the interrogative form mnvixa is never 
found.) 

Vers. 16, 17—That the removal of the veil is here made de- 
pendent upon the turning of the heart to the Lord, while in ver. 14 
it is said év Xpror@ Karapysirar, it is done away in Christ, involves no 
contradiction, for it is in conversion ‘that Christ first manifests him- 
self to mankind as the living Saviour. It is only when internal light 
is bestowed and beams from the eye of the Spirit that man can dis- 
cern Christ even in the Scripture. But how does ver. 17 connect 
itself with this? If we receive rd mvetwa as the indication of the 
substance of the Son, as in John iv. 24, or if we say with Usteri 
(Lehrbegr. p. 335) the Son and the Spirit are identical, still no con- 
nexion is demonstrable. To the relations of the Trinity there is 
absolutely no reference ; but, as Calvin and Beza have correctly re- 
marked, the apostle casts a retrospective glance to ver. 6, in which 
he has contrasted the letter with the spirit. He concludes his argu- 
ment by saying, ‘ But the Lord is even that Spirit of which we 
have already spoken.” The 6é especially is not, with Fritzsche and 
others, to be taken as equivalent to ydp; it rather continues the 
discourse and the argument. But it might be objected to this that 
Christ is not the Spirit, 7. ¢., the spiritual institution, the economy 
of the Spirit itself, but that he has only founded it. But according 
to the apostolic declaration Christ himself is all, he fills the church 
with himself, it is therefore Christ himself. (1 Cor. xii. 12.) The 
apostle can therefore immediately continue, ‘‘ but where the Spirit 
of the Lord ;” for the New Testament is only called rvedua because 
it is the sphere in which the Spirit of the Lord works. In the Old 
Testament a Divine Spirit was certainly also efficacious, but it was 
after Jesus’ glorification that the Holy Ghost, in a specific sense*so 
called, first manifested itself. (John vii, 39.) The apostle mentions 
“ liberty” as the effect of the Spirit of Christ, because this fornts 
the contrast to the weakness of Israel, which hindered them from 
beholding unveiled the glory of God as displayed in the brightness 
of Moses. Such weakness is bondage, a fettering of the spiritual life 
by the flesh, and this is removed by the gospel. 

Ver. 18.—Paul in conclusion portrays in himself and all believers 
this condition of liberty effected by the Spirit of the Lord. This 
freedom effected by the Lord (¢76 «vpiov) manifests itself by impart- 
ing its glory to believers, which beams from their unveiled face, 
which mirrors itself in them. In Christianity all are become like 
Moses ; with each regenerate soul the Lord speaks, as a man with 
his friend ; nay, this glory increases in itself until the believer is 
transformed into the image of Christ.—This explanation of the pas- 
sage agrees most strictly with the connexion ; the xutomrpigecbae 

Vou. IV.—28 
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alone forms a difficulty. This expression elsewhere occurs only in the 
signification of “to reflect one’s-self, to behold one’s-self in a mirror.” 
or as deponent, to see something in a mirror. But with this the 
thought becomes obscure. The petapoppovpeba plainly proves that 
the apostle considers the Christians themselves as those in whom the 
glory of the Lord is displayed ; for from its continual operation, 
they are described as gradually transformed into the image of Christ. 
It is therefore impossible that Paul should but just previously say 
that they behold the glory in some way without themselves, and in- 
deed only in a mirror. KaronrpifecOm is rather here employed* in 
the sense of to reflect as from a mirror, 7. e., to beam forth, to re- 
flect back the glory,” so that the parallel with Moses again presents 
itself ; only while the latter veiled his countenance, and its bright- 
ness speedily vanished (ver. 13), Christians walk with uncovered face, 
for their glory steadily increases ; they are conducted from one de- 
gree of glory to another (d7d ddéye ic ddgav), and transformed into 
the image of Christ. Finally, werauoppotoba doubtless implies not 
only inward glorification, but also the glorification of the body, on 
which Paul immediately proceeds to enlarge (from iv. 7). See also 
Phil. ii. 20. (The accusative tiv atti sixéva is best explained 
with Fritzsche from the idea of motion, latent in petapyoppoic- 
6a, which thus allows simply the accusative, without a preposi- 
tion. See Kiihner’s Gr., vol. ii., p. 204—The atrjyv refers to the 
preceding ddgav xvpiov: the glory of the Lord, which beams forth 
from believers, is the forming image of Christ in them.—Ilvetyatoc 
is, according to ver. 17, to be understood in apposition to Kvpiov, 
“The Lord who is the Spirit ;” not as ascribing the Spirit to the 
Lord, the Spirit of the Lord, 7. e., Christ. A third supposition pro- 
posed by Billroth, and which makes mvevuatoc dependent on kvpiov, 
is inadmissible, for the reason that the expression, “ Lord of the 
Spirit” never occurs. But if we connect mvevuatocg with kvpiov, in 
tlie manner proposed, we may not, with Riickert, take kigzoc mvetpua 
as a single conception, as the Fathers connect @&d¢ Adyoc ; rather 
mvebua is here, according to ver. 17, the antithesis of ypdupa. ) 


* Winer (Gr. § 38. 2) receives the expression in the sense of stbi intuert; “to be- 
hold for one’s-self the glory of the Lord, as in a mirror,” ¢. ¢, for one’s satisfaction and 
strengthening. This is unquestionably not inapposite, though beholding must be con- 
sidered of an inward character, as in the mirror of the soul; in which case, according to 
its nature, it represents a reflecting back of the Lord’s image. 
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PART SECOND. 
(IV. 1—IX. 15.) 
§ 4. Tae Conr.ict. 
(iv. 1-18.) 


In the first verses the apostle condenses into few words the 
whole previous discussion, and represents -himself as the messenger 
sent of God, whose influence should not fail, and can remain obscure 
only to the blind (1-6). With this internal and moral dignity of 
his calling, he contrasts its outward feebleness, in a striking parallel, 
from which he proves that the struggles of earth, so far from mak- 
ing void his ministry, are subsidiary to the great end of perfecting 
himself and the church (7-18). 

Vers. 1, 2.—In the consciousness of such an office, derived from 
God’s grace alone, and not from his own worthiness, Paul assures 
them that no difficulties have power to weary him (here indirectly 
rebuking the state of affairs in Corinth), that he has employed no 
deceitful arts to evade them, that by the power of truth he com- 
mends himself to God and men. These thoughts point back to iii. 
1, ii. 17, in which the mixture of Divine truth with human wisdom 
by his opponents, was reproved. The ravovpyia (see 1 Cor. iii. 19) 
is to be understood precisely of this impurity of sentiment which 
disfigures Divine truth itself. It refers as little to moral of- 
fences (as Kypke, Krebs, etc., erroneously suppose, seeing in it an 
allusion to the licentiousness prevalent in Corinth) as the xputrd 
ric aioyivyc: both expressions signify the crafty mode of proceed- 
ing which characterized the antagonists of Paul, and which could 
not bear the light. (In ver. 1 consult, concerning «a00¢, Winer’s 
Gr. § 53, 8, b—In ver. 2, drérovat, implying to interdict one’s-self 
something, 7. e., to avoid, renounce something, occurs in the New 
Testament only in this passage.—The expression kputra rij¢ aioxs- 
vn¢ indicates secrets which bear in themselves marks of shame: 
secrets may be supposed which do not bear this character. The 
expression 7pd¢ nécay ovvetdnoty avOodruv contrasts humanity in its 
widest compass with the Divine. Alike friends and enemies must 
acknowledge his purity and openness. 
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Vers. 3, 4—A winning of all to the gospel, the apostle still de- 
clares he does not hope, for the reason that many opened their 
hearts to the influence of Satan, and thereby became lost (d7oAAvpe- 
vot), that to these light itself must appear darkness, because they 
maintained their darkness to be light. The expressions dwrtopyd¢ 
ebayyeAtov, illumination of the gospel, and dééa Xpeorod, glory of 
Christ, contain an allusion to the image employed in chap. iii. rela- 
tive to the veiling of Moses. Instead of withdrawing the veil from 
their hearts (iii. 15) and permitting Christ’s light to shine throngh 
them, they draw it yet closer, thereby obscuring: forever the source of 
their bliss. But in adjoining to the name of Christ, the phrase “ im- 
age of God” (cixayv rod Oct), he not only exhibits the gospel in its 
glory, but sharpens the contrast with Satan, the Ged¢ tod aidvog rov- 
tov. The devil is a defaced image of God ; Christ, the God of the 
aldv péAdwv, the pure, unclouded image of the Father. As, how- 
ever, throughout the universe the manifestations of good stand in 
connexion, so likewise of evil, and Satan is the centre of all sinful 
development, the origin of each wicked human deed. His predomi- 
nance, however, presupposes, on the part of man, a turning away 
from God, and a surrender to evil. We need, finally, by no means 
regard, with Fritzsche and Billroth, the dmoro, unbelieving, as a 
prolepsis, as if Paul considered the unbelief only the consequence 
of the blindness, and immediately connected this later result 
with the power which called it forth ; Paul rather conceives men 
immediately in the Divine omniscience, as chosen or not chosen, 
(The év ol¢c—driorwy of ver. 4 is a kind of Hebrew construction. It 
is entirely erroneous to understand the év oi¢ as indicating the dmo- 
tot to be individuals among the droAAvuévorg: the two are identical, 
The év oi¢ seems merely to indicate the operation of the devil to be 
of an inward, spiritual nature—Finally, the name Od¢ tT. al. r. oc- 
curs here only in the New Testament.* The devil is more fre- 
quently styled dpywy, tr. d. 7.; John xii. 31, xiv. 80, xvi. 11. The 
Rabbins also have the name “God of this worlds . [See Schottgen 
Hor. Hebr. i. 688.]—The ele +6 vw marks the satanic intention. The 
readings here are very various. Instead of the simple form, some 
Codd. read katravydoa, others duavydom: the text. rec. interpolates 
an abroic, which is undoubtedly to be supplied, but does not belong 
to the text. According to the MSS. the reading abydoa rév, already 
accepted by Griesbach, is, with Lachmann, to be retained. The 
conclusion of the verse, tod dopdrov, is likewise certainly a gloss from 
Col. i, 15, where comp. also further on the expression elkav 7. 6.— 


* The expression assumes a somewhat ironical tone; instead of the true God the world 
has chosen for its god him who is the perfect contrast to all that is Divine. Schéttgen 
(on this passage) cites from Jalkut Rubeni the words: Deus primus est Deus vivus, sed 
Deus secundus is Sammeael. 
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dwron6¢, which again immediately occurs in ver. 6, is chosen by Paul, 
and not $éc¢, because the latter signifies the substance of light, the 
former its action, the shining, for which elsewhere aiy7 is employed.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—If the observation that he preached not himself oc- 
curred in any other connexion, we might suppose that Paul thereby 
intended to caution his followers against too strict a dependence on 
his person. But the context, which is directed rather against the 
parties of Peter and of Christ, and the expression “Ijoodv kipioy, in 
antithesis with the éavrov¢ dodAovc, shews that the apostle merely 
names himself as a weak, subordinate creature, whilst in Christ the 
Lord of all appeared manifest. He alone, therefore, could be the 
object of preaching to the world. Finally, it seems inapposite, 
with Lachmann, to include ver. 5 in a parenthesis, connecting ver. 
6 with ver. 4 ; the dre of ver. 6 rather refers to the thought imme- 
diately preceding, in this manner: ‘“‘ We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ, for although we are the speakers, it is nevertheless Christ 
who works by us, and who inwardly enlightened us, in order that 
we again should enlighten others.” This idea Paul expresses by 
a parallel of creation and regeneration ; as God (according to Gen. 
i. 1) called light to shine forth out of the darkness of the physical 
world, so he causes spiritual light to beam forth out of natural dark- 
ness, in those who are born again ; so that they appear as lights of 
the world (Eph. v. 8). Emmerling erroneously understands é« oxétovg 
“ after the darkness he created the light ;” é« has rather its proper 
signification, ‘out or forth from the darkness.” (See Winer’s Gr. § 
47, b, p. 328.) The second hemistich of the verse expresses in the 
npoc pwttouov the pevetrating of the light ; so that we are to trans- 
late thus: ‘“‘ The God who said, light shall shine forth out of the 
darkness, shone also in our hearts (on the first conversion), making 
thereby our inward darkness light, and enabling us to shed light, 
a. e., for the enlightenment of others.” The éauper ev napdiarg 
combines the motion of the penetrating light with the rest of the 
licht dwelling in the heart.* The yrdoug rij¢ ddéng TOU Oeod is not 
to be considered as the apostle’s own knowledge, but that which he 
calls forth in others by the light emanating from him, The con- 
nexion of év mpoodrw I. Xp.can alone be matter of doubt. Fritzsche 
and Billroth connect it with med¢ gwrioudy ; but as mpd¢ pwrroudy 
describes the act of shining forth, dé rather than év would be in 
that case required. I therefore prefer its connexion with ddda rt. 0. 
With this construction the repetition of the article t#¢ before év 


* That is: the dative, with a verb of motion, makes a constructio preegnans, combining 
the idea of motion implied in the verb, with that of vest implied in the preposition = 
shone into our hearts, and then dwells iz our hearts. The construction is common in the 
Greek classics, as well as the converse one of uniting a verb of rest with a preposition 
implying motion.—[K. 
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moor would indeed be natural, but not absolutely indispensable. 
(In ver. 6 I prefer, with Lachmann, to the usual reading Ada, the 
future Adpaber, so that’'God is introduced as speaking. The Codd. 
A.B.D. support this reading, which renders the construction of the 
clause much clearer.—The 6¢ before éAaupev presents a difficulty. 
In some MSS. it is indeed omitted, and in others oiroc stands for 
it; but this is certainly a substitution to escape a difficulty ; the 
difficult reading is unquestionably the original one. Either éort 
must be supplied with the previous clause, as Fritzsche and others 
suppose, or, with Riickert, the 6¢ must be taken for otto¢ kai. The 
latter appears to deserve the preference.) 

Vers. 7-10.—Paul appends to this representation of the glory of 
spiritual life a description of the outward weakness in which it was 
displayed in his person. The intention of this contrast is to shew 
that all is to be ascribed to God, and nothing to men, as already 
stated in iii. 5. For, throughout the apostle’s sorrows and necessi- 
ties, as in those of all believers, the protecting power of God dis- 
plays itself ; they can only humble him, divest him of all trust in 
his own strength, but are never allowed to corrupt or destroy him. 
The life of the Redeemer himself is here a type for those who believe 
in him ; they bear his dying in them, in order that his life may be 
manifest in them. We have merely to inquire how, in this beautiful 
passage, the earthen vessels (oxen dotpaxcva) are to be understood ?- 
We might imagine that the expression referred to the whole man, 
making the sense, “‘ we possess the everlasting, the Divine, in the 
weak and sinful form of humanity.” But the following passages 
prove (iv. 10, 11, 16, v. 1) that the apostle refers primarily to the 
body, by which all the sorrows of this life are conveyed to the in- 
ward man, it being the bond connecting him with the xkriouc.* 
Usage also accords best with this view, for oxetoc = 8 is called 
the body, as the vessel of the soul (1 Thess. iv. 4; 1 Sam. xxi. 6), 
but the expression is never employed for the whole man. The 
doredatvoy refers to the 7s» of Gen. li. 7, for which in v. 1 ériyetoc 
stands. This supposition renders it perfectly intelligible how Paul, 
in ver. 10, should pass over to the ‘‘ body,” and contrast with the 
frail body of this temporal life the glorified one which the living 
power of Christ will evoke in believers (see on John vi. 40). (In ver. 
7 drepBoAn Tig dvvdwewc may be correctly understood as hendiadys.— 

, Egaropetobat of ver. 8 has already appeared in i. 8.—’EyxatadetreoOar 
means, properly, to be overcome in the race-course, so as to be left 
behind ;} it accords well with d&Kxeo8ar.—KartaBdrrecba, “to be 
cast down,” a term of wrestling ; so that here again the image of 

* Artemidorus (Oneirocr. vi. 25) employs the same expression: 6 Odvaroc piv yap elkb- 


Two éonuatve TH yvvatki, Td elvat év doTpakivw oxKedvet. 
+ See Herodotus, viii. 59; of dé ye éyxataderrouevor ob oredavoiyrat, 
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the games passed before the apostle’s imagination.—In ver. 10 vé- 
kpwowg indicates gradual dying. Paul views Christ’s entire sojourn 
on earth as a continual dying, which was consummated in the death 
of the cross. But the genitive Ijcod may not be received as = dud 
"Inootv, for Jesus is here regarded as a type, yet as a real type, so 
that Christ bears essentially within himself our dying and rising 
humanity. Comp. on the sentiment that Christ represents the 
former also, at Rom. viii. 3.) 

Ver. 11.—This verse seems merely to shed additional light upon 
the striking idea “ always bearing about the dying,” etc. That we 
have here, ei¢ Odvarov rrapadidéueba d1a ’Inoody, we are delivered to 
death FoR THE SAKE OF Jesus, affords no just grounds for explaining. 
the genitive of ver. 10 by dca, for the typical parallel now ceases. 
Emmerling, moreover, is of opinion that here, as in ver. 10, the iva 
is to be understood é«Batixdc; but erroneously, Paul conceives his 
sufferings and deadly perils teleologically, and indicates it as God’s 
intention in permitting them to render them conducive to the per- 
fecting of man. ‘This, however, assuredly presupposes that Paul 
regarded the glorification of the body as already commencing on 
earth, and perfecting itself gradually, and is not in the least at va-- 
riance with the opinion, that the nature of this new body, fashioned 
in secret, will first manifest itself at the coming of Christ and in 
the act of the resurrection. (The év rH Ovnrh oapxi of ver. 11 proves 
that the expression odpf mvevpatcxy would not be disapproved by the 
apostle [see on 1 Cor. xv. 44], for the manifestation of Christ’s life 
in morta] flesh is nothing else than the glorifying of the flesh.) 

Ver. 12.—The apostle now passes from himself and the influence 
of his sufferings on himself, to his readers. He, the living, is the 
gradually dying ; they, being dead, are made alive through him, just 
as Christ died, and by him death brought life to the world. Paul, 
of course, by no means intends to attribute to himself an influence 
beside that of Christ; it is rather Christ who works through him. 
We need scarcely observe that the pointed and pregnant sentiment 
of this passage must not be pushed too far; for, strictly speak- 
ing, we must admit that believers, made living by the apostle’s 
preaching, must also participate in Christ’s death in order to live 
again with him.—In a total and scarcely conceivable misunderstand- 
ing of these ‘words, Riickert refers them to mortal life and death, 
and thinks that certain maladies are alluded to from which the 
apostle and Corinthians had suffered, but which had now yielded in 
them to a more healthful condition. 

Vers. 18, 14.—Mosheim has quite misapprehended the connex- 
ion between these verses and the preceding. He thinks that Paul 
has reference in them to a possible misunderstanding of the words 
6 Odvaroc év hiv évepyeirat, to wit, that he had no expectation of a 
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resurrection. But that he did expect this he had already shewn 
with abundant clearness at vers. 10,11. The connexion is rather 
this : Paul desires to express the sentiment that his lowly suffering 
course of life is a source of life to the Corinthians, not merely as 
conjecture, but as a lively conyiction imparted from above. He 
therefore styles his belief a spirit of faith (mvedpa tij¢ mioTewe, in 
Eph. i. 17, tvedpa cogiag stands for the same), and describes it, in 
words taken from the Old Testament, Ps. cxvi. 10 (from the con- 
nexion with which the Aorists are derived), as pressing him to speak, 
to public confession, which is accompanied by the joyful certainty 
that alike for himself and others he shall achieve a perfect victory. 
This is indicated by the resurrection and the participation in God’s 
kingdom which stands connected with it. (In ver. 14 Lachmann 
reads ody "Ijoot, which certainly possesses weighty authorities in its 
favour ; but the odv appears to have been introduced into the text only 
from the ody tyiv which follows——The tapaorzjoe is, according to v. 
10, to be explained, “‘ He will present us, together with you, before 
the judgment-seat of Christ as perfected men of God.) 

Ver, 15.—The apostle in addition expresses the opinion that all 
things in and with him were for them (1. e., first for the Corinthians, 
then for all his disciples), in order that thus, through their union in 
fellowship of love, they might render abundant thanksgiving to the 
glory of God for the grace bestowed upon them through the inter- 
cession of many. The passage is entirely analogous with 1.11; the 
connexion of the dad tév mAedvwv is also here uncertain ; but the 
joining it with 7epsocetoyn is doubtless to be preferred, because other- 
wise dca t, 7, would be placed before 7Aeovdécaca, In the present pas- 
sage Teptooevoy is best taken as transitive; so that the meaning is, 
as we have already stated, that the abundance of the grace vouch- 
safed through the prayer of many, renders the thanksgiving also 
abundant, ¢. e., excites inward thanksgiving. | 

Vers. 16-18.—The apostle in conclusion expresses with reference 
to ver. 1 his joyful readiness to continue to labour without fainting 
amidst the hardships of his apostolic calling ; because to the he- 
liever, who looked beyond the temporal and visible to the eternal 
and invisible, there would acerue an everlasting gain. The ideas in 
vers. 10, 11, are repeated here, only instead of cdpua, &w dvOpwroc is 
employed, and instead of dying, the stronger dcaOeipecOa (perish) is 
made use of. (On 2 and tow dvOpwroc, see at Rom. vii, 22.) The 
glorified corporeality is likewise to be supposed existing in the in- 
ward man ; so that dvaxarvodcba, to be renewed, forms a perfect an- 
tithesis with dsapGeipes@a, perish, which it would not offer if this 
reference were excluded ; it is similar to the before mentioned fw7 
"Inood pavepottar év capki Ovnrh (ver. 11). The expression is based 
upon a reference to the new birth, the result of which is described 
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by Kavv7) Kriowc, karvoc dvOpwroc. (Compare Rom, xii. 2; Col. iii. 10 ¢ 
Tit. ii. 5.) The gradual ripening of the new man is plainly declared 
in the jucpg Kat tyugpa (= bi» b»). But Billroth errs when he refers 
the 7) BAendueva in ver. 18 to the glorified body, because this in v. 1 
is called aidwov, The view is not in keeping with the general pur- 
pose of ver, 18, which simply gives a general description of faith, 
corresponding with that in Heb. xi. 1. The antithesis of things vis- 
ible and invisible here, is only the general one of things real and 
ideal. (In ver. 16, the second ddd is to be received in the significa- 
tion of “ nevertheless,” as in 2 Cor. xiii, 4; Col. ii. 5. [See Winer’s 
Gr. § 53, 7.]—In ver. 17, the 16 mapavtixa édagodv is to be under- 
stood as “the present lightness of our affliction,” ¢. e., our earthly, 
and as such always light suffering.—Paul accumulates expressions in 
order to portray the glory ; to the usual «a0 drepBoany [i. 8], he adds 
eic brepBoAyy, and in the aidrov Bdpo¢ he forms the antithesis with 
trapavtixa éAagdpov, In the phrase ta GBaAerdueva modoxaipa of ver. 
18, the visible does not signify alone the physically visible world, 
but it rather stands as a synecdoche for all the attributes of mor- 
. tality, even when not perceptible to the eye, such as fame, honour, 
etc.) 


§ 5. THe GLorIFIcaTION. 
(v. 1-21.) 


After Paul has more fully declared his hope in the forthcoming 
glorification of the body, in which mortality will be swallowed up 
of life, he further states that the knowledge that he is to appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, produces a holy fear in him, 
which impels him to exercise the office entrusted to him as in the 
sight of God, and without employing any unworthy means to further 
it. he love of Christ constrains him to preach, for since the Lord 
died for all, all should likewise live to to him, casting behind the 
old man ; he therefore cries as in Christ’s stead : Be ye reconciled 
with God ! 

Ver. 1.—-The connexion of thought between v. 1 and iv. 18, is very 
striking in its relation to modern ideas so far as they are not con- 
trolled by Christianity. It would seem that we look to that which 
is eternal, without believing in the resurrection of the body. But, 
as we were already reminded in the Comm. on 1 Cor. xv., the apos- 
tle in no respect recognizes the idea of a pure spiritual extension of 
life into eternity ; without corporeality there can be no everlasting 
happiness, or eternity for the creature. But even conceding the 
scriptural doctrine of the glorification of the body, our passage still 
retains its obscurity. For we can well understand how the ériyetoc 
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= « yh¢ may be opposed to the é« Oeod* (i. ¢., not only abs Deo 
data, but = rvevparucf), and aldvog (in as far as the glorified body 
is destined for everlasting life); but it is incomprehensible how Paul 
can style the glorified body dyerporoinroc, seeing that even the earthly 
is not made with hands, or how can it be asserted that it is év roi¢ 
odpavoic, in the heavens, as the clothing-upon (ver. 2) must assuredly 
be considered as taking place upon earth. The first difficulty is 
solved by supposing that there hovered before the apostle’s mind 
a parallel between the tabernacle of testimony, the earthly moveable 
sanctuary made by man, and the perfect tabernacle not made by 
human hands, 7. e., the spiritual building of the New Testament. 
To the former corresponds the earthly perishable body, thence olxia 
rod oKhvove, 4. €., oxnvednc, to the latter the new glorified body, 
which is styled dyeiporoi7roc, merely as contrasted with the yecpo- 
rowstov which is to be understood with ox7jvove. The expression 
év roic obpavoic is not to be received as implying that the new body 
was preserved as it were in heaven, and from thence descended to 
man ; but Paul anticipates the idea of the clothing-upon, and thinks 
of the believer clothed with the new body as in heaven, so that the 
words are to be understood: which is of heavenly nature ; with 
which (what is impossible with the earthly body), we can exist in 
heaven. As we may say that the new body is é« Ocod, so also é& 
odpavév, as in ver. 2, because the forming power is Divine, and mani- 
fests itself from heaven. Another difficulty which has been im- 
agined in the éav xataAv6j, éyouev (the present is employed with a 
future signification as expressing the perfect conviction that it will 
be so), and which has been deemed to compel the assumption 
that the apostle was speaking of a physical body received by man 
immediately after death, and which he retained until the resurrec- 
tion of the body, I cannot admit to be such.f For édy does not assert 
that the possession of a new body takes place cmmediately on the 


* Finally, we have no authority for understanding the é« Ocod as merely synonymous 
with é« or 01d OeAjuatoc Oeod; but as God in his nature is a Spirit, all things spiritual 
spring from his nature. Verse 18 is unquestionably to be understood thus, and it can be 
received in no other sense in the present passage. But it then follows that not only the 
Spirit, but also the higher corporeality, proceeds from God; and this by no means agrees 
with the doctrine of the creation out of nothing, in the sense that matter is of a nature 
absolutely different from God, and produced alone by his will. 

+ See Flatt on this passage, and Schneckenburger’s Beitr. zur Hinl. ings Neue Tes. 
(Stuttgart, 1836) p. 124, seq., in which this view of a physical body is laid down. Menken 
(Versuch einer Anleitung, etc., Frankf. 1805, p. 61, seq., 190) believes that here on earth 
Man possesses a more subtle body besides the earthly one, a view not corroborated by 
the holy Scriptures, any more than Lange's supposition that the soul, according to the 
place of its abode, forms a more subtle body for itself (see p. 701, seq.); that man is never 
absolutely unclothed. Were this the case, the dead could not be called mveiuara, as in 1 
Pet. iii. 18; Heb. xii. 23. See further concerning the supposition of a physical body, 
Groos’ work, Der unverwesliche Leib als Organ des Geistes und Sitz der Seelenstérungen. 
Heidelberg, 1837. 
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dissolution of the old, but only states in general terms that such 
dissolution must take place as its necessary condition. Finally, the 
apostle considers the reception of the new glorified body as near at 
hand (see on 1 Thess, iv. 15), and that he himself would perhaps 
receive it while yet living. 

Vers, 2-4.—This hope is clearly evident in the following verses, 
in which Paul describes existence in this mortal body as similar to 
the longing of the «réove after deliverance. (See on Rom. viii. 19, 
seq.) The burden of the existence which oniy pleases the flesh, 
compels the spirit to sigh for a more elevated condition, and this is 
indicated by the expression érevdicacOa, which is further described 
in the iva catato0} 16 Ovgroyv bd Tie Swic. (See iv. 10, 11; 1 Cor. 
xv. 54.) But for the accompanying é¢’ @ od OéAouer éxdtoacba, not 
that we would be unclothed, we might suppose that énevdvcacbae 
merely indicated the general resurrection of the body. But this 
clause unquestionably refers back to the sentiment touched upon in 
1 Cor. xv. 51, which is here as it were authentically interpreted. 
Paul regards it as an especial happiness not to taste death at all, 
not to be obliged to put off (4xdvcac0ar) this body, but to be glorified 
living, like Elias, drawing the heavenly body over the present mortal 
body like a garment, but of course in such a manner that the mor- 
tal body is absorbed in the nature of the spiritual body.—In this 
otherwise clear and simple passage the elye nai évdvoduevor, od yupuvot 
etpeOna6ue0a, if also being clothed, etc., is however unintelligible. 
Whether we read, with Lachmann and Billroth eimeo, or elye with 
Griesbach, makes but a slight modification of the idea, Certainly 
einep, provided that, gives a more emphatic prominence to the con- 
dition, but precisely for this reason it may have been substituted for 
the milder elye,* if that 1s to say (thus expressing the idea merely 
as a presupposition). The difficulty lies in the ob yuuvoi, which 
further defines the évdvoduevo, The Codd. D. F. G. have indeed 
the reading éxdvoduevor, and Reiche (Gdttinger Oster-Programm, of 
1836) declares himself in its favour. But critical authorities at once 
decide for évdvoduevor, which reading has also been inserted by Lach- 
mann in the text ; the supposition may therefore arise that a desire 
to avoid the difficulty in évdvoduevor led to the substitution of one 
letter for another. Nowif we maintain évdvodyevor to be the genu- 
ine reading, we must next enquire if this expression is to be taken 
literally or metaphorically ?+ Usteri defends the former view, Billroth 


* See Hartung’s Partikellehre, pt. i., pp. 343, 406. Hermann. ad Viger. pag. 834. 

+ Flatt has given another explanation of the passage; this however fails in every 
particular, and we therefore only mention it in passing. He translate it, “‘ Although we, 
if only clothed with it (not clothed upon) shall not be found without a body, @ e., will 
then be in no worse position than they: who are changed.” But the “only” and likewise 
the “although” are not found in the text. It is also a false notion that the apostle re- 
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the latter ; according to the former the meaning is, “ Even though 
we are clothed with the garment of righteousness, and do not ap- 
pear in the presence of God destitute of this,” while the latter as- 
serts its signification to be, “‘If we shall be found clothed with the 
body, and not without a body.” Unquestionably Usteri’s view is 
the only correct one,* for even if Billroth’s explanations would not, 
as Usteri thinks, require évdedvuévor, the «at is nevertheless not well 
reconcileable with it. And the fact that évevdvcac6a implies that 
the body is no¢ yet put off, is entirely decisive ; for kai ydp x. tT. a. 
(ver, 2) is connected with ééy katadv6f (ver, 1) as a heightening of 
the idea, thus, ‘‘ For we know, if our earthly tabernacle is dissolved 
(2. e., if we die), that we have a heavenly building ; for even in this 
body we sigh earnestly after the clothing-upon with the heavenly.” 
It would consequently be perfectly pleonastic if ver. 3 asserted, 
“that is to say, not being already dead,” for when death has taken 
place, the clothing-upon (é7evdicacbar) ceases to be possible. It 
only remains to enquire if Billroth’s remarks against.the figurative 
explanation of yvuvdc, and to which Reiche yields assent, may be dis- 
proved. He first observes, that évdicacdac must be drawn from the 
same imagery as afterwards éxdvcac0a. But the «ai and the added 
ob yvuvot sufficiently shew that the apostle is passing over to an- 
other figure; the words may therefore be understood, “It being 
supposed beforehand that we in another sense shall not be found 
naked, but well clothed.” Billroth’s second observation is, that 
there is here no occasion whatever for mentioning the difference be- 
tween the righteous and the unrighteous. But as in ver. 10 this is 
openly stated, it is here perfectly natural ; otherwise there would 
have been room to suppose that it was perfectly sufficient to be 
yet living at the Parousia of Christ in order to attain the cloth- 
ing-upon ; this error is refuted by Paul in ver. 3, in which he adverts 
to the fact that to participate in the blessing, and not to taste death, 
a standing in grace at the time of Christ’s coming was a necessary 
condition, In the third remark Billroth is correct in opposition to 
Usteri, but this concerns only an incidental point of his explanation. 
The latter incorrectly receives évdvoduevor not as identical with od 
yypvoi, but as maintaining the reference to the ol«nrhpiov 2 obpavod 
(ver. 2). This is entirely liable to Billroth’s objection, viz., that of 
confounding the distinction between évdvoacda and énevdtoacba. 
Without entering more fully into it, Usteri’s view conveys a mean- 
ing altogether unsupported. He translates, “ provided only, even 


garded the being changed (1 Cor. xy. 53) as something evil; it is rather set forth as an 
advantage, just as being clothed, and becoming clothed upon. 

* Viz., in the main point, for in other particulars Usteri has likewise failed to arrive 
at a just conclusion, as the following will shew. (See Paul. Lehrbegr. p. 359 and 391, 
seq., in the fourth edition.) Chrysostom has given essentially the same explanation. 
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after we have put it on, we shall not be found naked.” But how is 
it conceivable that after the clothing with the glorified body has 
taken place, any one shall be found naked ? He who is naked, 
?. €., Without the garment of righteousness, the new nature, can- 
not in the nature of things be clothed-upon. The od yuuvoi is there- 
fore only an epexegesis to the synonym évdvaduevor, ¢, e., clothed, 
and is applied to those who have put on (the garment of righteous- 
ness). (In ver. 2 év 'tovtw = to é¢’ 6 of ver. 4, cannot be received 
in the signification of s¥x2, but according to ver. 4 ox7jver is rather 
to be supplied. On the contrary the é¢’ © of ver. 4 is decidedly 
conjunctive, not the relative with the preposition [see on Rom. 
v. 12] ; and is best explained by the Hebrew -¥y3, Gen. xxxix. 23 ; 
Ps, x. 6, and not by classic use as = él todt@ Hote, Where in the 
New Testament it occurs conjunctively, it is best rendered “ in that, 
because.” 

Ver. 5.—In order to strengthen this hope, Paul continues that 
God, who had prepared for him and all believers this blessed cloth- 
ing with the spiritual body, had also bestowed his Spirit upon them 
in this life as a pledge and voucher. (In xatepydeo0a regenera- 
tion is conceived as a new creation, referring to iv. 6.—Ei¢ aité 
rovro regards the glorification of the body as the perfection of man 
generally. [See Comm. on Rom. viii. 23.|—The xaé is, with Lach- 
mann, best omitted ; the 6 dove x. r. A., can then be fittingly taken 
as in apposition to Oed¢—Whether dppaBer is translated earnest- 
money, or pledge, is quite immaterial, as the two substantially co- 
incide in import ; the sense is, “ The gift of the Holy Spirit which 
God has bestowed upon us on earth, is the pledge for our attainment 
of the object in the future.’’) 

Vers. 6—9.—The apostle then states the conclusion that under these 
circumstances he will ever have confidence, striving only to please the 
Lord, whether here or there. The words ravrote Oappoirtec ptAoripov- 
yea «. 7. A., form the principal idea. A large parenthesis is, however, 
introduced by the accessory idea, which Paul, with a glance at ore- 
vdgew of ver. 2, connects, by the words «ai eidétes—xvpiov, with the 
leading proposition. The «at has, moreover, from the nature of the 
thought, which somewhat limits 6apfeiv, an almost adversative signifi- 
cation: ‘‘ Since we well know that while on earth we are, as it were, 
in a foreign land, in comparison with our true home, which is with the 
Lord.” But the parenthesis has been erroneously restricted to ver. 
7, and even by Billroth, believing that Oappotpev in ver. 8 resumes 
again the Oappovvtec of ver. 6, and that, on the contrary, evdoxodyer 
is the principal verb. Lachmann has properly extended the paren- 
thesis to vers. 7 and 8, and thus brought out clearly the real sense 
of the passage. The parenthesis thus describes the subordinate na- 
ture of the walking by faith which involves necessarily the émro6eiv 
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(ver. 2), while even to this condition is ascribed ‘“ confidence” (0ap- 
peiv), without, however, denying that the being with the Lord, the 
nepiTratety dua eldove, is to be preferred. (See Phil. i. 23.) In addi- 
tion, the dvé here expresses the condition that is to pervade, as it 
were, the life of man. (See Winer’s Gr. § 47,i. p.339.) Num. xii. 
8 may be compared as an interesting parallel to the antithesis of 
faith and sight here mentioned. It is there said ; no-ha Nb} my tes 
which the LXX. translate év elder nat ob dv’ aiviypdrwr. 

Ver. 10.—Concerning the subject-matter of this verse, see on 
Rom. ii. 6, xiv. 10, The apparent contradition with 1 Cor. vi. 2, 3 ; 
John iii. 18, is simply explained thus, that the holy are so far not 
to be judged, as Christ only knows them in their holiness. The 
apostle, therefore, only makes use of the expression de 7jud¢ davepw- 
Ojjva, we must be manifested. The ta did tov owparog scil. mpax- . 
6évra* plainly refers back to the glorification of the body, and we 
may therefore, in accordance with the idea of the apostle, supply év 
TS oopate to the Kouionrat, which would concede to our moral con- 
duct an influence upon the future body. 

Vers. 11, 12.—The apostle was now able to return to the justifi- 
cation of his conduct in his apostolic office. He declares that this 
reveals itself to the hearts of men as perfectly true, and that for this 
reason he needs no self-commendation (iii. 1) towards them ; he wishes 
only by the open exhibition of his labours to give occasion to the 
Corinthians to free themselves from those who indulged in self-pan- 
egyrics. Billroth’s supposition relative to this passage, who thinks 
that, according to Gal. i. 10, mef@owev (ver. 11) implies treacherous 
persuasion, is liable to serious doubt. The connexion by no means 
sanctions it, though it still might be said that Paul chose the ex- 
pression with a view to the accusation of his antagonists, as in fact 
the following oé naturally suggests, The sense would then be this: 
“As our opponents say, we treacherously persuade men, but our 
sincerity is manifest before God.” The dq@opur Kxavyjuatoc irép 
jpeGv, occasion of glorying on our behalf, is to be understood thus: 
Paul desires, by an open exhibition of his proceedings, to convince 
the Corinthians of his sincerity, that they may joyfully glory in him as 
their teacher, and defend him against the false teachers, Their false- 
hood is expressed by the antithesis év mpoodm, ob xapdia. Paul glories 
in heart (kapdia), for God is his glory, as is immediately set forth. 

Vers, 13-15.—Love alone, Paul continues, is the impelling power 
to his conduct ; however men may regard it, as moderate or immoder- 
ate self-praise, he has in this not himself in view, but either God 
(whom he especially desired to honour by his work) or his brethren. 


* Bengel erroneously supplies coucGoueva, although he in other respects correctly in- 
terprets the apostolic idea, homo cum corpore bene vel male agit, cum corpore mercedem 
capit. 
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The antithesis etre eéorquev, elre owppovodpuer, whether we are beside 
ourselves or are sober, has been first correctly understood by Bill- 
roth. It is not a different proceeding on the part of the apostle 
that is here under consideration ; for we cannot perceive how he 
could be led to the mention of this; but the various judgments 
passed on the same conduct by the parties in Corinth. However 
they may judge, Paul means to say, under no circumstances does he 
seek his own ; should they regard his praise as immoderate, his aim 
is to praise God and not himself; if, on the contrary, they deem 
the praise moderate, he wishes therein to consider the weak brethren. 
Love is with him the element which annihilates self. Therefore the 
love of Christ (7. e., not love towards Christ, but that which he bears 
within himself, and imparts to his people) is, as it were, the destruction 
of all those belonging to him ; since he died for all, therefore all (who 
accept him) likewise die for him, 7. e., they are annihilated in their 
independent existence ; they live no longer for themselves, but for 
Christ.—The only difficulty existing here is in the fact (apart from 
the idea of substitution already considered at Rom. v. 12) that ver. 
14 says precisely dpa of mdévtec dnéOavov, then did all die, which 
makes the death of all appear the necessary consequence of the 
death of the substitute for all, while in ver. 15 the dréOavev, iva x.T. A., 
represents the death of all as an act depending on their own pleasure, 
to wit, how they should believe. The difficulty may be thus explained : 
without the death of Christ, absolutely none would be in a condition 
to die to himself, for that is possible only by entering into and ap- 
propriating his life of love ; but man may always hinder, by his re- 
sistance, the power of Christ, “ which kills, and at the same time 
makes alive,” from perfecting his work in him. From this obstruct- 
ing resistance the 15th verse is intended to withhold the Corinth- 
jans. Before Christ’s death it was a subject of reproof to no man 
that he lived to himself, but after Christ’s death it was a crime in 
all those to whom the word of the cross had come. In this manner 
a strict. connexion is visible with ver. 16. (In ééornuev excess and 
exaggeration, in this connexion, of praise, are represented as the ex- 
pression of an éxotaowe or pavia.—Chrysostom well elucidates ovvé- 
xet, constrains, of ver. 14, by 7) dydrn ovk ddinow hovydtewv pe, love does 
not permit me to rest. See Acts xviii. 5.—The e is wanting in 
B.C.D.E.F.G., and is justly omitted by Lachmann ; it is only intro- 
duced to join the dpa more easily, and also probably in order to 
remove the apparent pleonasm with ver. 15. But the hypothetical 
conception of the substitution is perfectly untenable ; the idea ap- 
plies to no one except Christ, who only, as the second Adam, could 
be a substitute for the whole human race. The drép plainly stands 
here = dvri, for only upon this supposition does the dpa x. 7. 1., 
acquire significance. See on Matth. xx. 28.) 
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Vers. 16, 17.—Under this point of view, Paul adds, he beholds 
all believers; he regards the old man in them as dead in Christ, 
and sees in them ‘only the new creature, 7. ¢., he treats them as 
truly renewed, and he therefore has no occasion to employ any 
worldly considerations in his intercourse with them, as the false 
teachers do (ver. 12). For the ovdéva, no one (ver. 16), is not to be 
received absolutely of every man without exception, it is explained 
in ver. 17 by the év Xpioré, The xara odpxa (ver. 16) corresponds 
with the dpyata (ver. 17), as cata mvetpa is to be supplied to Katvd. 
The entire passage is based upon the parallel between the new 
birth-and a new creation ; therefore the xavvd¢ dvOpwroc is here also 
styled kav) kriowe = nth m3, as the Jews already denominated 
proselytes. (See at John iii. 3; Gal. vi. 15 ; Eph. iv. 24.) Besides, 
the ta dpyaia napjAOev «.7. A., contains an allusion to Isa. xlii. 18, 
19, a passage which is evidently referred to also in Rev. xxi. 5. The 
prophetic passage relates, indeed, to the subversion of the entire old 
condition of the world, and tothe foundation of the kingdom of 
God, but the sentiment admits equally an individual as a general 
application. In this clear train of thought the ei 6é cat éyydxapev kara 
odoKa Xporoy, GAAad viv odkéte yevooxouev, and if also we have known 
Christ after the flesh, yet now, etc., alone presents a difficulty. But 
if we do not allow our vision to be obscured by the various explana- 
tions of our passage, the following very simple meaning of the 
words presents itself: ‘‘I no longer know any man after the flesh, 
not even Christ himself, of whom it might be supposed that what 
was true in the case of men, is inapplicable to him.” The words 
consequently represent the ovdéva as taken in the most extended 
sense. Even in Christ an event took place analogous to that 
which happens to man in regeneration; in the resurrection his 
fleshly life (kava odpxa) passed over into aspiritual life (kara mvedua), 
and in this Paul means to say, he alone knows Christ. Unques- 
tionably the ei dé xat éyvoxauvev would thus imply that Paul had 
already, before his conversion, seen the Lord at his visits in Jerusa- 
lem ;* but this supposition occasions not the least difficulty. Glanc- 
ing back at the 4v mpwowrw kavywpévove of ver. 12, we may find in 
the words a gentle antithesis against those who prided themselves 
upon their personal intercourse with the Redeemer while on earth, 
employing this circumstance in opposition to Paul ;> but this ref- 
erence is at all events incidental, and not subsequently enlarged 


* See the general introduction to the Epistles of Paul, § i. Vol. III. p. 420, note. 

+ The subject here is by no means a relationship with the Redeemer, as claimed by 
Storr in order to gain support for his hypothesis that the sect of Christ were followers of 
the brethren of the Lord. It can be merely inferred from this passage that if any one 
imputed so high a value to mere intercourse wita Christ, he would have rated still more 
highly natural relationship. (See concerning this, Introd. § 1.) 
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upon. But in opposition to our simple exposition of the passage, it 
may be alleged that Paul commonly, and especially also in the im- 
mediately following verses, brings prominently forward the suffering 
and dying Christ ; how then can he say here: “now we know him 
no more ?” the viv in ver. 16 would seem certainly to contrast his 
state of conversion with his earlier, unconverted state. Does Paul 
thus also, after his conversion, know Christ «até odpxa, 7. e., in his 
sufferings ? This view is especially held forth by Baur (iiber die 
Christusparthei, in the Tib. Zeitschr. 1831, pt. iv. p. 95). But if 
the apostle speaks of the humiliation of Christ, he decidedly men- 
tions it as past, representing death as vanquished by the resurrec- 
tion ; he can therefore with perfect justness assert, even attributing 
due importance to the sufferings of Christ, ‘I now know Christ 
only as the glorified.” This objection, therefore, cannot materially 
affect the correctness of our supposition, the more so as every other 
explanation of the passage has a forced character. This appears to 
me especially to apply to Baur’s explanation of the passage, which 
refers yuvdoxev kata odoxa Xgiordy to the Judaizing conception 
of the Messiah, so that odp& indicates what is national, what is 
subject to popular prejudices. But then the article would be 
required ; 6 Katdé odpxa Xovoréc could alone indicate the Jewish 
conception of the Messiah. Again, this view would likewise weaken 
the personal to a simply abstract meaning, whence also Baur asserts 
that ovdév may likewise stand for ovdéva; but I can see nothing 
which justifies such an assumption. The connexion rather requires 
that the stress should be laid precisely upon persons, for at ver. 14 
the apostle starts from the thought that the love of Christ con- 
strained him to judge every person, not according to his exterior, 
but according to his relation to Christ. 2dp& here signifies not sin, 
but external qualities in opposition to internal, though unquestion- 
ably there cleaves to the external the idea of infirmity (do6évea) 
which Paul also expressly ascribes to Christ (xiii. 4). 

Ver. 18.—This new creation is however God’s work alone. He 
has reconciled men to himself through Christ, and given to them 
the ministry of reconciliation, 7. e., the economy whereby the higher 
spiritual powers acquired in the work of Christ for men, are dif- 
fused in a regular manner over the whole race (see on iii. 9). Bill- 
roth’s objection that thus first judas refers to all men, and then jiv 
only to Paul or the teachers, is nullified by the circumstance that: 
the ministry of reconciliation is not for the teachers alone, but for 
all. True, the one class sustains toward, it an active, the other a pas- 
sive relation ; but inasmnch as reconciliation in the subject is not: 
merely a single momentary event, but continuous, so likewise the 
teachers again sustain in this respect a passive relation, for they also 
require reconciliation and its proclamation. Finally, regarded ob- 

Vou, IV.—29 
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jectively, the reconciliation is accomplished once for all ; hence the 
form KaraAAdéartoc,. 

Ver, 19.—This verse only repeats, by way of confirming and 
strengthening the idea of ver. 18. (The pleonastic &¢ dre is found 
again in 2 Cor, xi. 21. Winer’s Gr. § 65, 9.*) It was not necessary 
here to render prominent the Divine nature of Christ; therefore 7 
KatradAdoow is to be understood} = katiAdaze, so that here again 
the preterite signifies the reconciliation to be complete, as by Géuevog 
the ministry of reconciliation which in the form of utterance is con- 
ceived as Adyoc Tie katadAayhc, the word of reconciliation, is repre- 
sented as perfectly established. On the contrary the act of forgiving 
* gin is conceived in the pu7) Aoyss6uevocg ta mapaTtTéuata, not reckoning 
their trespasses, as abiding, extending through the entire history of 
humanity. It is however hardly necessary to state that with this 
negative side the positive one of imparting righteousness must be 
considered asconnected. (See at Rom. iv. 3-5.) For that man only 
can truly believe in the forgiveness of sin in whom the new birth 
has taken place. Katadday# and its import has already been treated 
upon at Rom. iii. 24, 25, This passage is the one which above all 
others is appealed to for the view that men alone are reconciled, be- 
cause God is represented as the author of reconciliation. But jus- 
tice and mercy are considered by the apostle as equally attributes 
of the Divine nature, and with this the Son is conceived as render- 
ing the satisfaction to the Father, 7. e., love as fulfilling the de- 
mands of justice.t This view is essential to the idea of sacrifice 
which appears in ver. 21, and which presupposes a reconciliation 
with God, although the expression does not occur in the Scriptures. 
(See the remarks on John iii. 16.) It is only under this point of 
view that it can be conceived how reconciliation may be considered 
an act for the annunciation of which a ministry with a new economy 
is founded. If the reconciliation were solely on the side of man, it 
could only be preached that a manifestation of God’s love had taken 
place, which renders possible the reconciliation of the subject ; but 


* In profane Greek w¢ dri never occurs, except in the connexion w¢ 671 wéAtota. See 
Hermann. ad Viger. p. 853. 

+ The argument employed by Rickert in opposition to this is without weight. He 
first says the paraphrase with 7v is not usual with Paul: it is certainly not often em- 
ployed by him, but nevertheless occurs in Gal. i. 23. Next that the imperfect is not 
applicable here, but in 7v the aorist is included as well as the imperfect. And lastly, that 
catcAAuoowr then requires to be connected with 7; but John i. 9 proves that this is by 
no means necessary, 

} The Ged¢ év Xpior@ is finally to be connected in our passage; God in Christ, i. ¢., 
who was in Christ, reconciled the world with himself, not as it were thus: God recon- 
ciled the world through Christ with himself: In the first acceptation we are reminded of 
John xiv. 9, “‘He who hath seen me hath seen the Father.” The Son is not God aside 
from the Father, but the manifestation of the one sole God, the pure essentially equal 
beam of original light. 
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the church has ever taught that reconciliation was really effected 
upon Golgotha, and its preaching has in this form alone a comfort- 
ing and soul-transforming power. (A slight anacoluthon cannot be 
denied in the participle 6éuevoc : the former should have been é6ero 
corresponding to 7jv KataAAdoowy : the participle suggests the idea, 
that the institution of the words of reconciliation is parallel with the 
[up AoytGouevocg adtoig Ta Tapantéuata, It is therefore conceivable that 
interpreters should imagine the words Kai Oéuevocg év juiv KT. A. to 
signify ‘ he hath removed our sins” [Adyov t0éva = rationem inire]. 
But this interpretation requires no special refutation.) 

Vers. 20, 21.—The preaching of the gospel in Christ’s place,* 
the entreating men to be reconciled to God, 7. e., to accept the re- 
conciliation which has already taken place, is then precisely the ser- 
vice of the ministration instituted by God.f For on God’s part all 
is effected ; and it is only requisite on the side of man that he accept 
the gift of God, and, putting away sin, permit the righteousness, of 
God to be bestowed on him. In conclusion, it is here evident that _ 
dwapria, sin, indicates a condition ; dsmacootvn Seod also implies the 
state of righteousness (the signification ‘ declaring righteous,” is 
entirely inapplicable) which true reconciliation, and the regenera- 
tion connected therewith, calls forth. But inasmuch as this condi- 
tion is a derived,{ growing state, nay even one which may be again 
lost, and which must ever be drawn fresh from the original source of 
life, it is not with the condition itself that salvation is connected, 
but with the power which creates it, 7. e., objectively, Christ and his 
work, subjectively, faith. (See upon this subject the extended ob- 
servations’at Rom, iii. 21.) The tov duapriay pH yvovta duaptiay 
éxoinae, made him sin who knew no sin, is peculiar to our passage. 
Gal. iii, 13 is similar ; yevdéuevoc inép tudv Katdpa, becoming a curse 
for us. The éroince however gives more prominence to the Divine 
purpose, Which is of course to be understood as not compulsory, but 
as entirely in concert with the will of the Son. It is also the same 
in Rom. viii. 3.—The assumption that duapria here stands for sacri- 
fice for sin = mun or vx, Lev.vi. 23 ; Num. viii. 8, is liable to the 
difficulty of requiring that we give to dyaptia two significations, 

* It is true that ixéo might here also be understood as ‘‘in behalf of the cause of 
Christ ;” but the idea of “ambassador,” as well as the clause “as if God were beseeching 
by us,” forbid us to overlook the idea of substitution. 

+ This holds not merely of preaching to those who are yet to be converted, but also 
for Christians, who always require not only the renewal of repentance, but also of the 
assurance of reconciliation. Without this announcement of the atonement for the world, 
preaching would possess no specifically Christian character. It is, finally, hardly neces- 
sary to remind our readers that it is not sufficient to plant, but it is requisite to water and 
likewise to continue to cultivate on right soil; and in reference to this demand of the 
church, preaching naturally includes many other objects. 

{ Therefore év ai7G, which is not to be understood the same as 6y’ girav, but may be 
explained by “in case, and so far as we live in his fellowship.” 
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The opinion that dwapria stands for the concrete duaptwAd¢ must be 
rejected ; for the thought is wholly inapposite that God has made 
him who is holy a sinner. It is simplest after the analogy of Rom. 
viii. 3, to retain the signification “sin.” God made him who had no 
thought of sin (to say nothing of the fact that he had never com- 
mitted it) to be sin, ¢. e., caused him, according to his purpose, to 
represent sin; regarded him in his real unity with sinful man, as 
surety and sin-offering for the race, in order in his flesh to condemn 
sin for ever. (See on Rom. viii. 3; 1 Pet. ii, 24.) 


§ 6. THz ApMONITION. 
(vi. 1—vii. 1.) 


As the servant of God the apostle admonishes the Corinthians 
not to receive grace in vain, that his ministry may not thereby be 
blamed ; that he may rather approve himself a servant of God, 
in that, although overtaken by all kinds of earthly afflictions, he 
is nevertheless faithful, and asserts himself victorious over every 
opposition (vi. 1-10). He also expressly warns them to avoid com- 
munion with darkness and its works, and to keep themselves, as 
belonging to God’s people, free from all pollution (vi. 11—vii. 1). 

Vers. 1-3.—Paul does not assume a position above the Corinth- 
ians, but condescendingly desires to become a fellow-worker with 
them, and to admonish them as they ought to admonish themselves, 
Unquestionably the apostle here considers the possibility of the grace 
received by any one being again lost. The dangerous error of pre- 
destination which asserts that grace cannot be lost, is unknown to 
Scripture, and experience confirms the falsehood of it ; as thus the 
conversion of many who at a later period again become apostates 
must according to predestinarian views, be referred to a mere volun- 
tas signi. The apostle felt himself compelled to this admonition in 
order to avoid giving occasion to the accusation that he fulfilled his 
ministry in a sluggish and indifferent manner, that he had respect 
unto men. The quotation from Isa. xlix. 8, with which he supports 
his admonition, and which he cites faithfully after the LXX., de- 
scribes the day of grace in which all the promises were fulfilled ; the 
mention of it is intended to awaken reciprocal and grateful love in 
believers, and at the same time invite them to make true use of a 
period so full of blessing. It is likewise intended to remind them that 
a difficult hour of temptation may arrive, in which they may not be 
able to stand, should they not have diligently employed the day of 
salvation. (The quotation closely follows the LX X.—Aexré¢ has 
occurred already, Luke iv.24; Acts x, 35; edmpdodextoc, Rom, xv. 
16.—In ver. 8, tpockom) == oxdvdadov,) 
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Vers. 4-10,—Paul then depicts in a varied and copious discourse 
his apostolic labours, which must recommend him as a servant of 
God (v. 12). Three divisions are distinguishable in the entire pas- 
sage ; the first describes external afflictions (as far as év vnoreiatc); 
the next contains expressions of spiritual prerogatives and virtues 
(as far as év dvvduer Ocod); and then antitheses succeed, in which 
outward affliction is contrasted with the virtues, and the latter are 
represented as utterly vanquishing the former. Here again however 
we cannot without forced arts give any reliable reasons for the ar- 
rangement of the particulars ; special and general features alternate, 
without any perceptible reason ; the apostolic discourse presses on- 
ward without order, like a mighty stream. In 2 Cor. xi. 23, seq., 
there occurs an entirely similar passage. In the present passage it 
is striking that the outward matters take the first place ; we might 
have expected from the context that the spiritual advantages would 
be first mentioned, since surely in the exercise of the apostolic office 
these are of pressing importance. But Paul proceeds in a climax ; 
he passes from the external to the internal, from the conflict to the 
victory. (Concerning otevoywpia see iv. 8; dxatacraoia is found in 
1 Cor. xiv. 33, in the signification of “ confusion,” as also at 2 Cor. 
xii. 20 ; it here signifies “‘ disturbed, uncertain life.”—In ver. 6 the 
év mvevuate ayiw arrests attention on account of the generality of the 
expression, for all the preceding virtues are possible only through the 
Holy Ghost. For this reason Bengel, Baumgarten and others, un- 
derstand it of the Charismata ; but it is not clear how mention can 
be made of these, as these gifts might be connected with an unlaw- 
ful striving. The expression is best regarded as general indeed, but 
so that the following points are conceived subordinately toit.) The 
antitheses from vers. 8-10 are carried out in strict rhetorical form, 
and with the utmost spirit. Under the figure of the combatant 
(Rom. vi. 13, xiii, 12 ; Eph. vi. 10, seq.), Paul represents himself 
armed with the weapons of righteousness, wielding alike weapons of 
offence (6rAa deéid), and of defence (dprotepa, pudaxtipia, duvvrjpea).* 
With these he presses forward triumphantly through the most varied 
circumstances. (The did is to be rendered here “ by ;” the preposi- 
tion carries on the figure upon which he entered, although imper- 
fectly, by means of the expression érAa denacoodync.) In what follows 
Paul places the plausible views of his antagonists concerning him, 
introduced with @c, in contrast with his own true character, as re- 
cognizable by the eye of faith. Thus rightly Emmerling. Bill- 
roth errs in referring #¢ to both the members, thus making the 
views of the opponents signified not by this, but by the connexion 
of the whole. The «aé each time repeated, to which in ver. 9 idod 
is added, and which may in each case be supplied, entirely refutes 


* Bengelobserves: per arma offensiva quum floremus, per defensiva quum laboramus. 
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this supposition. Among the antitheses dyoovuevor is striking. This 
expression means not ‘ mistaken, ” but ‘ unknown ;” but how could 
this be made a ground of accusation ? Probably it refers to 
the assertion of hig enemies that he was merely an inconsiderable 
teacher in the church ; that Peter, John, and James were of more 
importance. To this Paul replies, by pointing to his wide acquaint- 
ance, 7. €, his extended labours, which had made him well known. 
—In Avrodpevor, mrwxot, outward trouble and poverty are contrasted 
with that joy and spiritual abundance which can impart without 
in any degree impairing itself. (On tdvra xaréyev, see at 1 Cor. 
ii, 22.) 

Vers, 11-13.—This public statement by the apostle, which might 
again be construed by his enemies as conceit, he desires to have 
reciprocated on the part of the Corinthians by a similar frank- 
ness ; the reward he alone seeks is, love for love. But with this 
request the reproach is likewise connected, that they are yet re- 
served and narrow-souled. (In ver. 11 ordua dvéwye, kapdia menAd- 
tvvrat, does not imply discourse in general, but frank confidential 
discourse, as Billroth correctly maintains in opposition to Fritzsche. 
—In ver. 12 the apostle contrasts with tAatvvecba, orevoywpeicbat, 
but at the same time modifies somewhat the idea. Instead of say- 
ing, I am not straitened towards you, he says, Ye are not straitened 
in us, 7. e., 1 embrace you with wide-hearted love. To regard the 
orevoxwosiobe as imperative, with Heumann, Morus, and Schleusner, 
is unconditionally forbidden by the od.—The accusative tiv aitiy 
dvryucdiay of ver. 13, is to be explained with Fritzsche, as being 
connected with iret pe without ellipsis, and is resolved by 76 dé 
avTo, 6 got advtyuoia.) 

Wen 14, 15—The admonition introduced in vi. 1, is now re- 
sumed and continued, for by their obedience thereunto the Corinth- 
ians are to display the sincerity of their love. But what leads the 
apostle now to apply the general exhortation of ver. 1, not to re- 
ceive the grace of God in vain, to the special purpose of preventing 
all fellowship with unbelievers ? And besides this to connect the 
exhortation immediately with the mAatvvOnre kat iusic, whence it 
appears as the purport of the following sketch that they were to 
display this temper precisely in the separation recommended. But 
the Christians were already separated from the Gentiles; the ex- 
hortation which follows could therefore only be intended to advise 
them to remain distinct, and to beware of backsliding. But of re- 
Japsing into idolatry, the apostle had as yet by no means spoken, 
and to this what follows contains no allusion. If, indeed, we con- 
sider that individual members of the Corinthian church had them- 
selves participated in sacrificial festivals in the heathen temples (1 
Cor. viii. 10), there existed ground for dreading a relapse into hea-~ 
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thenism ; yet eldwa, in ver. 16, is not, perhaps, to be taken in its 
proper sense, since its antithesis, the temple of God, is employed 
only asa figure. It appears most probable to me, that the reason ~ 
why Paul asserts so impressively the necessity of an absolute separa- 
tion from unbelievers, was in order to signify the danger incurred 
by his antagonists és, 12), if they continued in their present 
course. The apostle intentionally alludes to it in an indirect 
manner, because he still hoped for a favourable issue, and towards 
the extremest offenders would exercise the extremest forbearance. 
Thus interpreted, the passage stands in strictest connexion alike 
with what precedes and follows, Finally, it will of course be evi- 
dent that according to the declaration of Paul in 1 Cor. v. 10, the 
fellowship here forbidden does not apply to every form of association 
or living together, but to labouring together for one end. Now, of 
labouring with the Gentiles no party in Corinth had thought ; the 
heathen tendencies which, according to the first epistle, still pelea 
in that church, could not certainly have given occasion to so em- 
phatic a diatribe ; but undoubtedly the enmity of Paul’s adversaries 
had arisen to so grisalt a height as to render it doubtful whether it 
would be possible to labour with them for any length of time, 7. ¢., 
to acknowledge them as members of that church fot whose destruc: 
tion they soiled: This was to be indirectly brought before their 
minds, and for that reason Paul expresses the necessity of separat- 
ing opposites in the strongest terms. If the adversaries were not 
already dmorou, oxéroc, children of the devil, they were decidedly on 
the way to become such. The contrasts of light, righteousness, etc., 
which indicate the well-affected, are not to be regarded either as 
exaggeration, or that which the Corinthians were yet to become, | 
but rather as the true expression of the Christian character. The 
regenerate man in whom Christ dwells, is indeed sinful and weak 
in the old man, but his true self, in whisk alone he is beheld of 
God, is holy and perfect, for it is ‘Chtisti in him. The Catholic view 
of a gradual purification of the new man in no degree corresponds 
with the declaration of the Holy Scriptures. See on vi.1. (In ver. 

14 érepogvyeiv is a very rare word, less difficult in its signification 
than its etymology. By some it has been derived from ¢vyéc, in the 
signification of a ‘ balance,” according to which érepogvyeivy must 
mean “‘ to incline to one side of the balance.” But it is undoubt- 
edly better to derive the word from the signification ‘“ yoke,” mak- 
ing érepogvyeiv mean “to be fastened with a yoke with different 
animals, e. g., ox and horse; 7.e., to work with different powers 
towards one end.”—In ver, 15 Beddp is unquestionably the correct 
reading. It is = dz:bs, but not a mere error of transcription, but 
possibly a provincialism, in which examples are not wanting of the 
exchange of 2 with p. Bedcdp is also found in the Testament, xii, 
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patr. in Grabii spicil. i. 159.—In ver. 16 ovyxatdGeotc, approbation, 
consenting unto, occurs in the New Testament only here, (See 
Cicer. Quest. Acad: iv. 2.) . 

Vers. 16-18.—Paul might consider the image of the temple, in a 
church formed of Gentile elements, as not entirely intelligible ; he 
therefore explains it from Lev. xxvi. 11, and then proceeds to 
strengthen anew his warning against any closer connexion with dis- 
similar elements by passages from Isa. lil, 11; Jerem. xxxi. 33, 
xxxii. 38. The application of the first quotation proves, how real 
the apostle would have his readers regard the image of the temple ; 
the point made specially prominent by it is the indwelling of God 
inman. (See 1 Cor. iii. 17, vi. 19.) From the force of this évocxety, 
éurepitrateiv, dwell in, walk in, therefore, nothing is to be abated ; 
the latter expression corresponds to the pévey of John, and stands 
parallel with the dyev of Rom. viii. 11. In the citation from Isa. 
li. 11, an allusion is unmistakeable to the Mosaic law which declared 
those unclean who touched a dead body, and other objects pro- 
nounced unclean. The apostle conceives the idea typically, and 
gives it a spiritual application. The concluding quotation contains 
the promises of grace which shall follow the faithful observance of 
this admonition, which are all concentrated in their receiving the 
adoption of children. (Ilaytoxpdétwp, except in this passage, only 
occurs in the Apocalypse, but there frequently. The LXX. render 
by it *s¥and nixas >.) 

Chap. vil. 1—Under the possession of such promises, which 
must assuredly awaken gratitude, Paul finally again repeats his ex- 
hortation that they should preserve themselves free from every stain, 
and in (childlike) fear of God (see on Rom. viii. 15) perfect their 
{commenced) sanctification. (On the import of dycoovvn see at 1 Cor. 
i, 30.) According to the general train of thought (as already ob- 
served at 1 Cor. i, and iii. 15), Paul means not to represent flesh 
and spirit (odpé kat mvedya) 7. e., the entire man, inward as well as” 
outward, as unclean and requiring purification ; for vi. 14, 15, de- 
scribes the same objects here addressed as light and righteousness 
itself, consequently, such as have already received through faith 
in Christ, forgiveness of their sins, and participation in the merits 
of Christ. The words only bear reference to keeping themselves free 
from all contamination, and to the further growth of the pure new 
man (1 John iii. 9), by which the old man who is devoted to death 
(not to purification) is ever more and more displaced. But in ap- 
pearance, this process of the growth of the new, and the dying of the 
old man, takes the form of a being purified, because the same indi- 
vidual bears within himself alike the old and the new man, The 
passages 1 Cor, v. 7; 2 Tim. ii. 20, 21, are to be understood in a 
similar manner. 
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§ 7. Gopty Sorrow. 
(vii. 2-16.) 


Turning from the more objective aspect and bearing of the pre- 
ceding section, to the actually existing circumstances, Paul first de- 
scribes his apprehension concerning the manner in which the Co- 
rinthians might have received his epistle, in which respect, however, 
Titus had comforted him (vii. 2-7); he then shews how the gqdly 
sorrow of true repentance is ever the source of inextinguishable joy, 
for which reason he had been comforted even by their mourning, 
. because it was not a sorrow of the world (vii. 8-16). 

Vers. 2-4.—This section, compared with chaps. x. and xi., proves 
quite clearly that Paul certainly addressed the entire epistle to the 
still outwardly undivided church, but that in the first nine chapters 
he addresses himself in thought rather to the well-affected, in the 
succeeding chapters to the adversaries. Yet passages such as vi. 14, 
seq., ladicate an unmistakeable reference to his antagonists even in 
the earlier chapters ; for, without such a supposition, the immediate 
and animated transition from vii. 1 to 2, and the declarations ywp7- 
cate ipdc, ovdéva HdtKHoapev K. T. A., receive us, etc., are utterly in- 
explicable. How could Paul immediately give utterance to the 
thought ‘‘we have wronged no man,” after exhorting them to 
‘cleanse themselves from all filthiness of flesh and spirit,’ if the 
latter injunction bore none other than a strictly general and moral 
reference ? On the contrary such a transition is easily accounted for, 
if we admit that it enjoined, as above explained, the necessary 
separation from the antagonists, in case they persevered in their 
worldly tendencies. (To the ywpijoate jude, the mAativOnte of vi, 13 
may be fittingly compared. Love is represented as a capacity of 
receiving. In the expressions which follow, Paul takes into consid- 
eration the, to a certain extent, abominable accusations of his oppo- 
nents, [See particularly on mAcovexreiv, viii. 19, 20, xii. 14, 16.] 
The reference is not to any particular individual, as, e. g., the in- 
cestuous person.—The mpoeipy«a refers to vi. 12.—The plural év tai¢ 
xapdiacc is again striking, but it refers to Paul and those like-mind- 
ed, here particularly to Titus [ver. 5, seq.] The ei¢ 76 ovvaTofaveiv 
and ovéfv are but a periphrasis for tdévtore, so that the meaning is, 
“forever, and under all circumstances,”—In ver. 4, tappyola is not 
“frankness,” but ‘‘ bold, joyful hope.” ‘Ymepmepeooedw occurs again 
in Rom, v. 20.) 

Vers. 5-7.—In contrast with his present joy, the apostle de- 
scribes his anxiety in Macedonia (before Titus brought him intelli- 
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gence from Corinth) which came in addition to his outward sorrows ; 
but through him God had consoled him. The expression 1) odps 
juov, our flesh, here indicates human nature, not as evil, but as 
weak, Paul means to intimate that his spirit (vots) was without 
anxiety, because he was fully conscious of rectitude, but the human 
element within him was still powerfully troubled for his beloved 
Corinthians, ("HyeOa is best supplied with év mavri OA1Bdpevor, it is 
not necessary to suppose an anacoluthon.) In this tribulation the 
God of all comfort consoled him (see i. 3, 4) through Titus. He 
describes himself and his friends as ra7ecvoi, humble, inasmuch as they 
acknowledged themselves to be in a state of true spiritual necessity, 
since they cared not for worldly considerations, but for the kingdom 
of God. The év 7H rapovoia of ver. 7 must not be misapprehended ; 
not only the coming of Titus rejoiced the apostle, but also the intel- 
ligence which he brought from Corinth, viz., that his epistle to the 
church there had made a good impression. (Concerning é7766no¢ 
of ver. 7, see the passage v. 2.—Odveud¢ indicates the affliction 
caused by the unfortunate state of affairs in Corinth, ¢Ao¢ the zeal 
to fulfil Paul’s commands ; the i7ép éuod refers to all three points. 
MéAAov yapijvac* compares the joy with the previous sorrow, ‘“‘ I now 
rejoiced more than I had formerly sorrowed.”) 

Vers. 8, 9.—How extremely doubtful Paul had felt concerning 
the result of his letter is proved by the ei kat wetevedouny : he had thus 
regretted, though only for a moment, that he had written so stroug- 
ly ; but he no longer entertained the feeling; nay; he rejoiced 
over the sorrow which his epistle had awakened in the Corinthians ; 
not indeed over the sorrow itself, but over the repentance connected 
with it ; by the godly sorrow which he had wrought in them, he 
had proved to them yet again a blessing.—In this.simple construc- 
tion of the passage the only doubt which can arise is relative to the 
meaning of the BAénw yap «.7.A. LBillroth takes it in the significa- 
tion of ‘‘ for I reflect, take into consideration,” on the ground that it 
otherwise contains too inapposite a remark. But this seems forbid- 
den by the «i kai mp0¢ pay, which weakens again the force of the 
Avreiv, which the BAérw ydp would seem to render prominent. If, 
on the contrary, we receive the BAétw ydp as representing the above 
édvrrjoa bude, not as a supposition, but as a fact experienced, in the 
sense of : for I perceive according to Titus’ report, etc., the ef «at 
mpoc #pav thereby gains a perfect sense and connexion. It then ex- 
presses the tender love of the apostle, who, even when the sorrow he 
inflicts is salutary, abridges the period of suffering as far as possible, 
in order that godly joy may again shine forth from the afiliction, 
Thus understood, the idea can in nowise be considered feeble, (In 


* Baumgarten connects dore we wadAov xapivai with what follows, but this is singu- 
larly inappropriate, 
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ver, 9 iva év undevt SnuewO7re is a litotes for twa év mavtt tepiaceinte, 
“in order that in every relation, through joy and sorrow, I may 
bring you a blessing.” But, as Billroth correctly observes, the twa 
is decidedly to be understood teAckdc, for Paul sees therein a Divine 
arrangement. 

Ver. 10.—The more special thought is now generalized. Paul 
distinguishes a twofold sorrow, that according to God (kara Oeév), 
and that of the world (tod xéouov), Both expressions involve a two- 
fold reference, which are alike to be regarded. The «ata Oedv signifies 
not only the Divine pleasure, but also the relation to God ; and the tod 
koouov marks both its dominion in the world, and again its relation 
to the world. The sorrow of the world, which deplores sin only on 
account of its unpleasant consequences, has no life in it ; it rather 
destroys the life which may exist, by plunging the sinner into de- 
spair. Godly sorrow, on the contrary, is the source of everlasting life, 
for it effects a perdvo.a ele owrnptar, repentance unto salvation. We 
might suppose the Avy to be the werdévora itself, but the latter in- 
volves faith, the former is the purely negative side of the sorrow, 
whose subject is not the-consequences of sin, but sin itself. (Bull- 
roth connects dyerauéAnroc with owrnpia, but the epithet is inappli- 
cable to salvation ; it is self-evident that salvation is never repented 
of. It is however fittingly joined with werdvoay, for in a worldly 
point of view it is possible for man to lament having surrendered. 
himself to a strict repentance, instead of a cheerful enjoyment of 
life.) 

Vers. 11, 12—The apostle exhibits the operation of godly sor- 
row in the conduct of the Corinthians, in an actual case, viz., in 
their proceedings towards the incestuous member of their church (1 
Cor. v.) His exhortation had aroused in them a mighty zeal, and this 
in fact was the principal object of his epistle.. Their proceeding with 
regard to the immoral person alluded to is to be here adduced merely 
as an example; it concerned but slightly the important questions 
which agitated the Corinthian body. But the apostle desired to 
avoid direct mention of the divisions, in order not to diminish the 
possibility of reconciling them. It is obvious finally, that the ex- 
pression ob éypana eivenev tod ddixjoavroc, I wrote not for his sake 
who did the wrong, is not to be urged ; as if we were to suppose 
that Paul had not had the sinner himself in his consideration. He 
only means to say that he desired above all things, to employ this 
circumstance to arouse the whole church from its slumber, and 
that this salutary movement might also affect the sinner benefi- 
cently, was of course included in the apostle’s wish. It has been 
supposed, that the dduendeic implied the apostle himself, or the 
church ; but this cannot be adopted, because Paul is carrying out 
the thought that his view was not directed to the fact itself ; the ref- 
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erence then is in no way applicable to the church, on whose behalf 
he declares himself in the concluding words of the verse to have 
written. But had he represented himself alone as the injured 
party, this would have implied a reproach towards the church, who 
might thereby have felt wounded ; but the context does not justify 
us in attributing to the apostle any intention of blaming the Corin- 
thians ; it is his aim rather to commend them. It is evidently forced 
in a high degree to receive the elvexey tod ddicnbévrog as neuter (Td 
dduKnbév = 76 ddixnua), with Heinsius and Billroth ; it is more nat- 
ural to refer it to the father, who, by the conduct of his wife and 
her step-son, was the really injured party. That we are uniuformed 
whether he were still living, forms no ground of objection to this ex- 
planation ; as no argument intimates the contrary. (In ver. ll 
the reiterated dAAd is again intensive, in the signification of imo, 
The single expressions contain as it were the description of the feel- 
ing of the Corinthians, elicited by the apostolic appeal, with refer- 
ence to the offender, and arranged in a climax. According to this, 
drodoyia cannot well imply exculpation through the fact of punish- 
ment, as Billroth maintains, for the expressions which succeed bear 
reference to this, but the excuses offered for their negligence, in that 
they had not punished the offender at an earlier period. —Ayavdxt7- 
oc [which does not again occur in the New Testament] refers to the 
exhibition of moral feeling on the subject of the offence, ¢6Boc to 
God, as the avenger of the evil which they had tolerated through 
false clemency. ’Emim6@novg and ¢ijAoc express the sentiments toward 
the apostle himself, and éxdi«njovg the result proceeding from the ob- 
jects enumerated.—In ver, 12 the reading tudy tiv brép judy is, with 
Lachmann, unquestionably to be preferred. The whole connexion 
proves that it was undoubtedly the Corinthians’ zeal, and not Paul’s 
zeal which was intended, and besides it is easy to account for the 
existence of the other reading. It appeared more natural that the 
apostle should say, I write in order to prove my zeal to you, than, in 
order to display your zeal. Finally, the critical authorities in favour 
of this reading are also considerable, so that Griesbach hesitated 
between the two.) 

Vers. 18, 14.—This result of his writing was sufficient to com- 
fort the apostle (retrospective reference to ver. 7), but to the com- 
fort was added the rejoicing over the joy of Titus, who had found 
everything confirmed which Paul had told him concerning the Corin- 
thians.—In ver. 13 Billroth and Lachmann have already proved the 
correct reading to be émi 0& rH TapakArjoe: tudv mEpiocotépwo jaAAov 
k. 7. A.; we can only hesitate between dudv and judy, I prefer dudv 
as the more difficult, because it might be inferred from the first per- 
son trapaKexAjueOa that Paul would further enlarge upon his con- 
solation. But Paul’s comfort was also that of the Corinthians, they 
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themselves being the origin of it. (On reprocorépwo waiAdov, comp. 
Winer’s Gr. § 48, C, p. 351. ) Ver. 14 explains for what cause Titus’ 
joy had so much wejcitved the apostle, viz., that his predictions had 
been proved correct. Billroth incorréetly understands ndavra of all 
that Paul had said of Titus to the Corinthians. Of this the text 
contains not the slightest intimation. It rather signifies every- 
thing, without exception, published by Paul in Corinth; and the 
whole statement is intended to portray him, in opposition to the 
calumnies of his adversaries, as the faithful preacher of the truth, 
whose confidence has not been put to shame by the better portion 
of the Corinthian church. (The reading in ver. 14 of 7. cavynotc 
buoy éni Titov, accepted by Lachmann, cannot be approved. The 
GAX’ wc—obtwo kai refers to the above kexadynuac, we must read 
therefore kadynorce judy: for cadynots tudv cannot well be said, as the 
Corinthians had permitted themselves to be deceived. The inter- 
change of these pronouns in the Codd. is so frequent, that their au- 
thority can be but slight with reference to them.) 

Vers. 15, 16.—The humble obedience of the Corinthians is repre- 
sented as that which, above all things, especially rejoiced Titus ; not 
as if they feared the man in the apostle, but God, who proved him- 
self effectual through him. The apostle therefore justly grounds 
upon this frame of mind the joyful hope, that all he desires to effect 
among them will prosper. 


§ 8. THz CoLLEcTion. 
(viii, 1—ix. 15.) 


The following copious dissertation concerning the collection made 
by the apostle for the Christians in Jerusalem (see Comm. on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1), is first an exhortation to liberality ; but whilst Paul urges 
this, he does not neglect to secure himself against the probable cal- 
umnies of his adversaries, who appear to have been bold enough to 
endeavour to cast suspicion on the integrity of the apostle. (See 
viii. 20.) He therefore commands that several brethren selected by 
the church, should take charge of the money, and thus effectually 
put an end to any calumny on the subject. 

Vers. 1-4.—The apostle commences, by exhibiting the conduct 
of the Christians in Macedonia, as an example to the Corinthians : 
they having proved themselves bountiful in a high degree, under 
very unfavourable circumstances, and entreated the acceptance of a 
contribution far beyond their circumstances. (In ver. 1 dé is only to 
be considered as carrying on the subject.—Xdprc indicates the liber- 
ality of the Macedonians, in as far as impelled by Divine grace.— 
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In ver, 2 the mention of the trials of affliction* endured by the 
Macedonians only occurs inorder thereby to mark more strongly 
their bountiful spirit. Despite their sufferings, they abounded in 
joy, in feeling that they had received through the gospel, the hea- 
venly treasure, and this joy urged them to impart freely of their 
outward goods. Instead however of continuing kal év kata Babove 
mrwxela 1) Teptoceia «. T. A., the apostle boldly describes the poverty as 
co-ordinate with the joy, representing bot together as the impelling 
occasion to the abundant gift.—It is very possible that ypyoréryro¢ 
has here been substituted for drAértyroc, since, in its general signifi- 
cation, dzAérnto¢ appeared inapplicable. But this expression is also 
used with reference to genuine true liberality and benevolence, as 
particularly at ix. 11,13. The passage Rom. xii. 8 is not to be 
enumerated here. But in Josephus. Arch. vii. 13, 4 [and likewise 
Tacitus Hist. iii. 86 stmplicitas], it is employed in a similar sense, 
also in Isa, xxxiii, 23 ; Job xi. 13, by the Greek translators.—Avfai- 
petoc of ver. 3 occurs again in the New Testament only in vii. IT. 
Hesychius explains it by éxovotoc ; from ver, 5 édwxay is to be sup- 
plied.—lIn ver, 4, déac0a 7judéo must be erased from the text as a 
manifest gloss.) 

Vers. 5-7.—Paul employed. the unexpected and voluntary sacri- 
fice on the part of the Macedonians as an argument to animate 
Titus, intending thereby that he should arouse the Corinthians to a 
like contribution, in order that they might not in any respect fall 
short of their brethren. (In ver. 5 érotopy is to be added to xai od 
Kabw¢ jArioawev—The gavtodve édwxav TH kvpiw is not to be under- 
stood as of a spiritual yielding up, as if the meaning were, they first 
gave themselves internally and wholly to the Lord, and then as a 
consequence of this pure frame of mind, offered to the necessitous 
brethren of their possessions ; but the giving themselves means here 
the bestowing everything, and retaining nothing for themselves. If 
the former were the correct sense of the words, a reference would cer- 
tainly be made to it in that which follows, which is not the fact. 
The apostle rather takes for granted the entire yielding up every- 
thing to the Lord as matter of course. That, however, the eitts 
offered to the Lord, were delivered over to him, the apostle, here 
ascribes to the will of God in order to make them observe that 
the idea had not originated with himself. In ver. 6 the tpoevijpéaro 
refers to a former abbile of Titus in Corinth, when he might also 
have endeavoured to further the present obsbck Lachmann Bs pre- 
ferred the reading évjpgaro.—-In ver. 7. dAAd is again to be taken in 
the sense of ¢mo, and ver. 7 is to be closely connected with ver. 6, 
so that the iva in ver. 7 corresponds with the iva in ver. 6. ‘ Paul 


* See concerning the persecutions of the Christians in Macedonia, Acts xvi. 20, seq., 
xvii. 5; 1 Thess. i. 6, ii, 14. 
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requires nothing oppressive from the Corinthians, he only affords 
them an opportunity of appropriating to themselves another spirit- 
ual blessing.” Billroth, who has overlooked this, completely errs in 
explaining ver. 7.—Concerning tiéotic, Adyoc, yvdotc, see on 1 Cor. 
xii. 8.—Lachmann reads tH é qudv év tyiv for 7H e& dudy év jutv 
ayény. But the usual reading is preferable, because Paul is enu- 
merating the prerogatives of the Corinthians, consequently the 
ayann && aitév must be likewise mentioned.) 

Vers. 8, 9.—As in 1 Cor. vii. Paul here also distinguishes be- 
tween émitayj and yvoun ; he will not command, but merely advise, 
and test the sincerity of the love professed by his beloved Corinth- 
ians. The experiencing Christ’s mercy naturally tends to enlarge 
the heart, and incline the individual to bestow likewise upon others; 
theretore this grace must be wanting among the Corinthians, if they 
prove themselves deficient in the particulars named. Ver. 9, as 
well as Phil. ii. 6, belong to those passages in which Paul plainly 
declares the humiliation of Christ. The tAovouoc dy, being rich, ex- 
presses the eternal existence of the Son in the glory of the Father, and 
éntayevoe, became poor, expresses the voluntary renunciation of the 
same, out of compassion for the misery of mankind. It is entirely 
wrong to understand Christ here as a type, with Billroth and Usteri, 
making the sense, ‘‘ As Christ by becoming poor, made others rich, so 
do ye likewise.” The meaning is rather, ‘‘ As Christ, by becoming 
poor, made you rich, ye can thus bestow of your abundance upon 
others, for to this end were ye placed in this condition,” The only ob-_ 
jection which may be urged against this acceptation, is, that Christ 
has rendered mankind spiritually rich, while the bestowing here re- 
commended regards outward things. But as the outward giving 
presupposes the disposition to give as the inward motive, which 
without it. could never take place, although the outward possessions 
might exist, the difficulty is readily removed. But in fact such a 
difficulty does arise, if Christ is here only considered as a type ; for 
the yivdoxere yép appeals to the Christian consciousness of the 
Corinthians, presupposing among them that experience of the grace 
of Christ which makes rich ; for with this accords the thought not 
that they should imitate him, but only that the feeling of their 
inability to do so should stimulate them to those proofs of grateful 
love which display themselves in good works, approving themselves 
thereby not unfruitful partakers of those riches, bestowed through 
Christ, and not through any merit of their own. 

Vers. 10, 11—Paul however does not counsel thus with a view 
to his own advantage, but to that of the Corinthians, who require 
to be led on to the perfection of the work commenced, in order (as 
stated in ver. 7) to gain this further blessing. For the correct un- 
derstanding of this passage, it is necessary to remark, in the first 
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place, that according to 1 Cor. xvi. 2, continuous contributions were 
to take place weekly, and were not to be made only once ; Paul may 
therefore require that the accomplishing (émreAéoar) should succeed. 
the doing (rojjow), Then with respect to the circumstance of 
the 6éievv following the tovijoa, the expression 7 7poOupia tod OéAev 
(ver. 11), has already explained what was intended : viz., as Winer 
and Billroth correctly observe, the divinely-approved feeling which 
accompanies the performance. Paul thus means to say: it must not 
only be done outwardly, but as ye have already begun, ye must 
also give in the right feeling, and finally, ye must persevere in it 
unto the end. (The dvd mépvor of ver. 10 occurs again in ix. 2. The 
expression signifies properly, in the past year; then, in general, 
“previously.” Xenophon [Hist. iii. 2, 6] has only mépvor.—’Ex tod 
évev is to be understood, as shewn by what follows, “according to 
the possession.”) 

Vers. 12-15.—Liberality in its general relation isfurther illustrated 
in the verses which follow. As it consists not in the largeness of the 
gift, but in its relation to the possession, so is it also not to be restricted 
to one side alone, but among Christ’s members, as one body knit to- 
gether in the fellowship of love, the giver should receive again, and 
the receiver be prepared to bestow where necessary ; in this manner 
a true community of goods is produced, which it is folly to strive to 
attain in any other manner. Love creates freedom and equality 
without revolution, a spiritual community of goods. (See on Acts 
ii. 44.) Paul very ingeniously applies the passage from Exod. xvi. 
18, which represents. that in collecting the manna every Israelite 
found himself upon the same footing. In God’s kingdom, likewise, 
none have too much, and none too little, although, according to 
their various necessities they have not all the like quantity. (In 
ver. 12 evrpéodextog is better connected with tic than with mpoOvpia. 
—In ver. 18, yévnrat is to be supplied to va. This verse shews be- 
sides, that the distress suffered by the Christians in Palestine was 
only temporary, the removal of which was to be looked for.—In ver. 
15 the quotation is made after the LX X. from memory ; it runs 
thus in the original ; ov« étAedvace 6 70 TOAD, Kai 6 TO EAaTTOY odvK 
jAatTévnse.) 

Vers. 16, 17.—The apostle then passes from himself to Titus, 
who was appointed to conduct the collection, representing him to 
be as earnestly solicitous for the welfare of the Corinthians as he 
had previously represented himself ; his zeal not only rendered him 
prompt to the exhortation from Paul, but urged him voluntarily to 
undertake the journey.—Billroth’s conception of the passage is erro- 
neous ; for he thinks that Paul intended to compare the zeal of 
Titus with that of the Corinthians themselves ; but this d7ép tua 
forbids, The aorist éiA0e, and likewise those in the following 
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verses, are finally best understood as implying that Paul writes as 
occupying the position of the receiver of the epistle, for unquestion- 
ably Titus himself conveyed this letter to Corinth. 

Vers, 18-21.—In order, therefore, to remove the slightest occa- 
sion for malicious abctisations, Paul had caused several brethren to 
be selected, together with Titus, who were to receive, and afterwards 
deliver over, the bountiful enTleetions which were the object of 
Paul’s exhortation ; his wisdom led him not only to act with con- 
scious purity, but also to avoid all suspicious appearance in the eyes 
of men. This passage is finally aremarkable proof of the shameless 
audacity of some among the apostle’s adversaries ; for he is not 
speaking of bare possibilities ; the precautionary measures taken by 
Paul prove that they had really ventured to cast a doubt upon his 
integrity.—The description in ver. 18 might indeed apply to several, 
but probably Luke is meant, who is mentioned in the subscriptions 
as the bearer of the epistle, and whose narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles ceases at xx. 1, seq. (a passage which belongs to the time 
of the composition of the second Epistle to the Corinthians), to be 
in the first person, which implies that he had left the apostle. Xer- 
potovnOeic in ver. 19 does not of course signify ordination as in Acts 
xiv. 23 ; it rather merely points to an action taken by the churches 
in Macedonia in the choice of the deputies who were to accompany 
Titus ; Paul might have proposed, and the churches accepted them. 
seo teiaee jpeov refers to the projected journey to Jerusalem, “ as 
our companion.”—The tpo¢ mpofvpiav judy is elliptical, it must be 
understood “for a declaration of my willingness.” In ver. 20 oréA- 
AeoPa is employed in the signification of ‘to withdraw one’s-self, 
to avoid.” So again in 2 Thess. iii. 6.—Concerning popetoba see vi. 
3.—'Adpétng = tAovTOC, TEpLoceia.) 

Vers. 22-24.—After again making allusion to an estimable 
brother and companion, all these messengers in conclusion, as his 
partners and fellow-labourers, are impressively commended to a fa- 
vourable reception from the Corinthians. —Who the brother is, of 
whom mention is here made, cannot be determined with certainty ; ; 
probably, however, one of those named in Acts xx. 4. Paul appears 
to have included inal in the deputation on account of his great repu- 
tation among the Corinthians, 7. e., by reason of his ability to arrange 
anything among them. (In ver. 23 the sentence is not regularly 
formed ; it ought to have been cite Tiros, or elte tnép ddeAddv. We 
can, with Chrysostom, supply an dxotoai te BovAecbe to the orép— 
’Andotodot is here, with reference to ver. 19, to be received in the 
more extended sense of ‘commissioned.”—In ver. 24 Lachmann 
reads évdecxvduevor instead of évdeizacbe, which is perhaps preferable 
as the more difficult reading.—El¢ mpéowrov indicates the tendency 
of this évdetic, “in order that it may come before the face of the 
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churches, and they may perceive that I have not praised you without 
cause.” 

Chap. ix., 1, 2—It has been already observed in the Introduc- 
tion that no interval takes place between chapters viii. and ix., as 
those commentators have supposed who divide the present epistle 
into two parts ; rather the discussion concerning the collection still 
goes on, After some information concerning the persons who were 
appointed to convey the money, Paul returns to the subject of the 
collection itself, intimating, in a delicate manner, that it was un- 
necessary to write more upon that head, as they had ever shewn 
themselves forward in the matter ; and he therefore recommends 
them to gather the various contributions together as soon as pos- 
sible—(Ver. 2. Concerning the dnd. népvor, see vili. 10.—Lachmann 
omits the é before tuév, but the usual reading is undoubtedly to be 
preferred. Zeal is considered as something proceeding forth from 
the Corinthians, and really communicating itself.) 

Vers, 8, 4.--The sending beforehand of the brethren, appears, 
according to the playful declaration of the apostle, contrived as the 
means to secure their fame to the Corinthians, that the Macedo- 
nians who accompanied Paul at a later period, might not find them 
unprepared. The katacoyvrvOdyerv iyusic iva un Aéyouev byeic, we, not 
to say, you, etc., also involves a cheerful sportiveness by which the 
apostle wishes to stimulate the Corinthians to an interest in his 
undertaking ; from the nature of the thing it was not desirable to 
employ serious command in urging to a voluntary charity. But the 
ingenious declaration before us was well adapted to prepossess the 
Corinthians in favour of the thing, since it represented them as 
already disposed towards the collection, and then adds that two 
brethren are sent beforehand, in order that the fame of their prompt- 
itude should not suffer in the estimation of the Macedonians who _ 
were to follow. Riickert takes occasion from this passage to reproach 
the apostle with behaviour at once insincere and of bad example: 
viz., at 2 Cor. viii. 2, Paul had represented to the Corinthians that 
the Macedonians abounded in liberality, and here he declares that 
the readiness of the Corinthians had stimulated the Macedonians to 
an exhibition of zeal. But as whole churches, dnd even entire prov- 
inces are the subject of remark, it would seem possible for the apostle 
to be completely consistent ; Paul might hold forth the liberality of 
the well-intentioned Macedonians as an example to the Corinthians, 
and at the same time produce an etiect upon the less benevolently- 
disposed Macedonians by a description of the kind feeling existing 
among the better Corinthian Christians. (In ver. 3 the év 76 péper 
Tovr® corresponds to the év rH ttocrdoe tavry of ver. 4, exactly as 
in xi. 17. The irdéotacvg must therefore be received in the sense of 
“matter, cause, thing,” which, although not found elsewhere in the 
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New Testament, is yet its original meaning. The meaning of 
“conviction, evidence,” found in Heb. iii. 14, xi. 1, is derived from 
the original signification, “ being, essentiality,’” because true con- 
viction inludes potentially in itself both matter and essence. The 
gloss Tij¢ xavyjoewc is unquestionably interpolated in this verse from 
xi. 17 of this epistle.) 

Vers. 5-7.—The brethren sent before (viii. 18, seq.) were to 
close the collection, so that on the apostle’s arrival it should be per- 
fectly ready ; ail thiglt therefore still richly contribute, but at the 
same time with cheerful spirit. (In ver. 5 the collection 18 styled ev- 
Acyia,in so far as proceeding from benevolent and charitable minds ; 
TAsovecia in so far as obtained with difficulty, and alloyed by a cov- 
etous spirit.—In ver. 6 with todro dé supply toréov, *En’ ebdoyiauc is 
so contrasted with dedouévwc, that it must be understood “ for bless- 
ing,” 7. e., abundantly. As in 1 Cor. ix. 10, éw éamide in hope.—In 
ver. 7 nmpoatpeiobat, to propose to one’s-self, to be willing to do some- 
thing.) 

Vers. 8, 9.—According to Ps. cxii. 9, God is represented as the 
rewarder, who ever extends the necessary means to the benevolent, 
that under all circumstances they may have the power to exercise 
good works of all kinds. (The quotation strictly follows the LXX.— 
The éoxépmoe refers to the metaphor of the ometpecv commenced in 
ver. 6, and continued in ver. 10.—The péver cig tov aldva is, accord- 
ing to ver. 8, to be taken pregnantly, viz., “he continues always, 
and abounds richly in all good works.”) 

. Vers. 10, 11.—The image of the sower is specially applied to be- 
neficence. The Almighty, who provides seed for the sower, and 
bread for food, will also minister that which is necessary for the 
spiritual harvest of love, causing it to increase to the fruits of right- 
eousness, in order that ye may be rich in all bountifulness to the 
glory and thanksgiving of God, through us, by whom ye have been 
so encouraged. In this metaphorical language, the seed intimates 
the possession of outward wealth, but certainly in conjunction with 
the charitable disposition to employ it to good purposes ; and the 
fruits are the individual acts of charity proceeding from these ele- 
ments. As Christ declared, my meat is to do the will of my Father, 
works of charity appear in this passage as the meat of believers. In 
the év mavtt rAovtigouevoe this hope is represented as already real- 
ized ; it stands for el¢ ro mAovTigeoOar dua. (In ver. 10 it is unne- 
cessary to seek a distinction between émyopryeiv and yopnyeiv ; both 
expressions occur in the New Testament only in the epistles of Paul 
and Peter.—The futures yooryijoe, tAnOvvei are to be preferred to 
the optative ; they imply the certain hope which renders any fur- 
ther petition unnecessary.—The form yévqa instead of yévyqua is 
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found only here; in New Testament language xapné¢ is commonly 
employed for it.) 

Vers. 12-15.—Connecting it with the thanksgiving to God which 
their charity had called forth, the apostle finally declares that this 
exciting to God’s praise and glory, and especially to intercession, 
are to be included among the good results of the collection. The 
virtues of believers are not to be exercised solely for themselves, or 
for the sake of their salutary influence on others ; for fundamentally, 
the glory of God is their object, they being all his work. The 
apostle himself therefore pours forth God’s praise (ver. 15). (In 
ver. 12, either of the two expressions, dvaxovia or Aettovpyia, had 
been sufficient ; yet their union is by no means pleonastic, since 
dvaxovia marks more prominently the application of the relief, and 
Aevtovpyia the gathering of the benefaction.—In ver. 13 diaxovia is 
regarded as the test of the state of mind. The doédgovrec refers to 
those from whom the thanksgiving to God proceeds. He alludes to 
the broray7 and the driédrne, 7. e., to the obedience and the benevo- 
lence aroused through the instrumentality of the apostle—In ver. 
14, kai abtév dejo inép dudy is no longer to be considered depend- 
ent on éné in ver. 13, but is to be connected with did moAAdy ebya- 
ptotiév 7G OeG, rendering ver. 13 of the nature of a parenthesis, and 
more closely explaining the thanksgiving to God, as is the interces- 
sion by émiroobvtwy «.t.A.—The dvexdinyntécs of ver. 15 occurs in 
the New Testament only here; similar forms are found in Rom. 
xi. 83.) 


III. 


PART THIRD. 
(X. 1—XITI. 13.) 
§ 9. Fause APOSTLES, 
(x. 1-18.) 


Untm now, Paul has addressed himself pre-eminently to the 
better-intentioned in the Corinthian Church, but from the 10th 
chapter he directs himself against his adversaries (see Introd. § 3), 
without, however, making a perfect separation into two distinct 
classes. Those opposed to the apostle had sought to lower his dig- 
nity and weaken his authority by describing him as weak in per- 
sonal influence, although courageous and full of self-commendation 
in his letters. To this representation Paul opposes the declaration, 
that they would find him to be, personally, precisely such as his 
letters promised ; but with respect to his glorying, he boasted not 
of himself, but of God, who had appointed him to his important 
sphere of action (1-18). 

Vers, 1, 2.—The apostle begins to set aside the accusation, that 
when present he was weak and submissive, although he appeared 
courageous when absent, by beseeching his readers not to render it 
imperative that, upon appearing among them, he should as boldly 
assume his apostolic authority as he had done in writing to them. 
This, of course, involves the inference that evil would arise to them, 
and they might feel disposed to resent it, if he were compelled to 
rebuke them.* That he entreats them to this by the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, evidently implies that he desires to act in 
the name of his Master, and would willingly exercise gentleness 
instead of severity. The words 5¢ xaté x.7.4., are of course to be 
understood with the restriction, ‘‘as my adversaries accuse me.” In 
ver, 2 the déouat takes up again the tapaxadé, and connects with it 
the object of the request in the words 76 pi) Tapav Oappioat TH TreTrOL- 
Ojo. The form of the entreaty, however, naturally confers upon 
the 7) napov Oappijoa the signification of ‘that I may not find it 
necessary to appear bold when present, or, that ye may not compel 
me to appear so.” But, in order to produce the greater impression, 


* At the conclusion of the epistle (xiii. 2, 3, 10) this idea is again laid down. 
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Paul represents this severity which was to accompany his appear- 
ance, as not merely possible, but as already determined upon, with 
regard to certain persons. It is only ironically, as from the point 
of view of his opponents, that Paul signifies his appearing thus as a 
toAujoa. But precisely that which these men presumed to reprove 
in him, the walking after the flesh, 7. e., the being actuated by hu- 
man views, the fear of man, and the desire to please the world, was 
worthy of blame in themselves, (In ver. 2 remoiOqovc is forbearingly 
used ; it indicates severity, serious reproof, as Oappeiv does, “to re- 
prove fearlessly.”) 

Vers. 4-6.—In order to enforce this thought, Paul further asserts 
that, although he might walk after the flesh and in weakness, he 
assuredly warred not with the weapons belonging to the flesh, but 
with those which were Divine and sufficiently mighty to overcome 
everything contrary to God, and to bring all into obedience.—The 
apostle here passes from the idea of what is sinful in odp&, which is 
most prominent in ver. 2, to that of weakness, and describes him- 
self as the champion of God, as not only defending himself, but at- 
tacking the strongholds (6yvpépara) of the wicked. (Kata Oe6v should 
be contrasted with kata odpxa, but instead of this the idea of power 
is immediately held to view, and this by 6 6e6 is referred to God. 
I cannot take the dative with Billroth as “ for God,” but “ before 
God,” 7. e, according to his will and judgment, in which Winer 
concurs. See Gr. § 31.4.) What he desires to express by the term 
strongholds is further shewn by ver. 5. He mentions the Aoysopov¢ 
kat rav inpwwa erraipouevoy Kata Tij¢ yYooEews Tod BEeov, reasonings, and 
every high thing, etc., as to be subdued and brought into subjection 
to the obedience of Christ, at which he employs 7év vénua in the same 
sense as before Aoysouotc. The condition in which such high, proud 
Aoyiouot or vorjuara prevail, is called mapako7, and is opposed to the 
érakoj, which Paul desires to call forth. If we now inquire what 
the apostle intends to indicate by these expressions, it is undoubtedly 
apparent, according to ver. 7, that he designs especially to reprove 
that seeming wisdom of the sect of Christ which leads them haugh- 
tily to exalt themselves in opposition to the true knowledge of 
Christ represented by the apostle, and to claim for themselves the 
prerogatives of true Christians. The theoretical and practical ele- 
ments may not be separated in this view, for both necessarily pene- 
trate each other ; theoretical conceit can never remain free from 
practical consequences. As to the employment of this passage in 
proof of the incompetency of human. wisdom to pass sentence in 
matters of faith, it must be conceded unquestionably to the oppos- 
ers of this application of it, that the lofty things exalting themselves 
against the knowledge of Christ may be conceited thoughts in gen- 
eral ; yet it may not be denied that the apostle’s first and chief idea 
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regarded a false gnosis (as described in 1 Cor. i. iii.) which resists 
the true knowledge, and lays claim to reception as the real and 
genuine Christianity. It is evidently the design of the apostle (see 
Comm. on 1 Cor. i. iii.) to demonstrate that the cause of the con- 
founding of false with true Christian knowledge lies in the fact, 
that, instead of seeking the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit which 
explores the depths of the Divine Being, man trusts to his own 
wisdom. The present passage, therefore, can be understood with entire 
correctness only when we allow that it proves that Paul considered 
reason incapable of producing the truths of the gospel out of its own 
resources, but that we were rather to receive these truths in obedience 
of faith, and permit ourselves by no arts to be drawn aside from the 
simplicity of Christ (xi. 3). But, on the other hand, to extend the 
contents of this passage to the point that wisdom is also incapable 
of receiving and inwardly understanding the truths offered, is in de- 
cided contradiction with the frequent assertion of the apostle, that 
man is not wanting in the organ necessary to receive and perceive 
the Divine things revealed to him by the Spirit (see Rom. i. 19) ; 
he is simply not to desire to become his own oracle, his own God. 
(The 6rayv rAnpwOi tpav 7 ormaxon of ver. 6, is striking ; it would 
seem, namely, that when the obedience of all is perfected, there 
would remain no more disobedient to punish. But Paul only desires~ 
thereby to express the necessity for a separation of the elements still 
existing in Corinth, so that the sense is: “I am prepared to punish 
(viz., by excommunication) all who shall continue disobedient at the 
period that obedience shall have perfected itself in you, who form 
the true church.”) 

Ver. 7.—From this point the apostle addresses his opponents in a 
more direct manner, and in the é tv¢ mérovBev Eavt@ Xprotod eivas, if 
any one trusteth to himself that he is Christ’s, alludes primarily to the 
sect of Christ, who laid especial claims for themselves to being Christ’s, 
which, on the other hand, Paul no less vindicates to himself. Baur, 
however (Tiibing. Zeitsch. 1831, pt. iv., p. 99), correctly denies that 
the present passage bears reference to the faction of Christ alone. 
The apostle seems rather to be maintaining his authority against 
his antagonists generally, who boasted of a more intimate connexion 
with Jesus and his immediate disciples. We must therefore con- 
clude that Paul intended to include in the reproof directed against 
the sect of Christ, all his adversaries whose pride leads them to the 
assumption that they alone were the true Christians. This charac- 
teristic appeared most strongly in those properly styled ol rot Xpio- 
rod: it is against this class, therefore, that the apostle especially 
directs his attack, and he employs an expression which refers primarily 
to them,—The understanding of this passage has been rendered un- 
commonly difficult by translating td kata mpdowrrov BAéners, as, “‘ Do 
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ye look on things after the outward appearance ?” Billroth has 
already, following Ambrose, taken the words correctly as implying, 
“Behold, I pray you, what is so clearly evident,” making GAénere 
imperative. With this agrees perfectly what follows, which con- 
tains an appeal to the simple sense of the Corinthians, that he (the 
apostle) should assuredly be considered a servant of Christ, and that 
his labours abundantly demonstrate him as such. (At the conclu- 
sion of the verse the word Xprorod is wanting in so many authorized 
Codd. that it has been expunged by all the best critics.) 

Ver. 8.—Paul now conceives his relation to Christ more defi- 
nitely.as his apostolical office which bestows upon him a spiritual 
power. If he have boasted somewhat of this authority, he is by no 
means ashamed of it, for it is in order to their edification, and not 
to their injury. Here we are to supply the idea, “ But the boast- 
ing of your adversaries is productive of your destruction.” (The 
construction involves an anticipation of the idea, since ei¢ oixodopry 
kar ob« el¢ Kabaipeory budv is immediately connected with kavyjowpas, 
while, according to the sense it should have been ov« aioyuvOjoouar, 
éyévero yap, k.T.A.—The édv te yap Kai teptoodrepdy Tt kavyjowuat only 
implies, “If I have somewhat abundantly boasted myself,” and not, 
“If I would yet more abundantly boast myself.”) 

Vers. 9-11.—To attach ver. 9 to ver. 8, as proposed by Billroth 
and Lachmann, appears to me entirely inconsistent with the 
thought. Ver. 11 evidently contains a refutation of the assertion 
relative to the object of his epistles, which ver. 10 attributes to his 
adversaries. Billroth’s mode of connecting ver. 9 with ver. 8 is in 
the highest degree constrained ; it is thus, ‘I say this to you (that 
I have received my authority for your edification) that it may not 
appear that I desire to terrify you by my letters.” But such a 
statement could by no means remove this appearance; the senti- 
ment of ver. 11 only can perfectly remove it. What I am in my 
letters, Paul would say, I am in my personal presence ; the severity 
in my letters is the severity of my entire nature. (In ver. 9 the 
connecting the @¢ dv with the infinitive instead of the optative, cre- 
ates a difficulty. Billroth supposes an ellipsis by way of facilitating 
the connexion of verses 8 and 9; Bretschneider even reads dody, 
quasi. We wust, with Winer [Gr. § 42, 6], regard it as irregularly 
employed for @¢ dv éxpoBoiuz.—In ver. 10 Lachmann reads gaot for 
¢not, which is certainly a correction to render the text easier. The 
singular is not to be understood of a definite individual, but must 
be taken impersonally. See Winer’s Gr. § 58, 9—Whether the 
words 7 mapovota Tod oduatog dobeviic, the bodily presence weak, may 
include a reference to any weakness of bodily constitution is a ques- 
tion ; still it is by no means improbable that the weakness which in 
the present and following chapters of the epistle, is mentioned by 
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the apostle in contrast to the mighty power of God in him, may also 
bear a corporeal reference.) 

Ver. 12—The first words of this verse establish the idea which 
immediately precedes. ‘Such people may believe of me, that, 
being present, I shall appear like my letters; for I cannot per- 
suade myself to place myself on a level with those who commend 
themselves, 7. e., I will not, as my adversaries, praise myself ; yet they 
may be assured that, when present, I shall not spare.” (’Ey«pivat 
and ovykpivac are certainly not synonymous, although, according to 
the connexion, very closely allied ; the former signifies “to reckon 
in a number,” the latter ‘to place together, or compare with some 
one.” —Todudy has, as in Rom. v. 7; 1 Cor. vi. 1, the signification of 
sustinere, ““to be able to prevail upon one’s-self.”) But the re- 
maining part of the verse is uncommonly difficult, and has claimed 
much particular consideration from annotators. Fritzsche particu- 
larly has treated the passage with acuteness (Diss. ii. page 33, seq.), 
and Billroth has followed him. Nevertheless, I have not been able 
to convince myself of the correctness of the explanation furnished 
by these learned men ; Emmerling’s view seems to me rather to de- 
serve the preference,* of which Fritzsche himself says : “‘ Emmer- 
lingius eo me deduxit, ut judicio meo in hoc difficili loco pane 
diffiderem.” The view taken by Fritzsche and Billroth is this: 
they erase the words od ovrodav: sei dé, and connect ver. 12 with 
ver. 13 in the followmg manner: “ But inasmuch as we measure 
ourselves by ourselves (7. e., our value by the measure of our real 
performances, and not by the standard of imaginary ones; as others 
do), and compare ourselves with ourselves, we by no means boast 
ourselves without a measure, but according to the measure which 
God himself has given unto us.” Here, however, the first ground 
of doubt is that the erasure of od ovwodowv: usic 6é is merely an act 
of necessity, it being impossible to explain the usual reading in a 
satisfactory manner. True, Fritzsche has adduced evidence to 
prove that the interpolation of the words in question was in some 
degree probable, on the supposition that they were wanting in the 
original text. But the critical authorities render them so certain, 
that even Lachmann has not ventured to omit them. Only D.F.G. 
leave out the four words ; some of less weight barely the words ov 
ovuiotow. This omission is manifestly to be explained only by their 
internal difficulty, for who could have inserted them in the text if 
they were originally wanting ? So also correctly judges Reiche in 
the Programm already quoted at 2 Cor. v. 3. But again, the 
meaning of ver. 12, in its connexion with ver. 13, is indeed thus 
apparent, but a new difficulty arises by the fusion of the two verses. 
For it is not very clear, if so intimate a connexion takes place be- 

* See the third Excursus of Emmerlfng’s Commentary. 
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tween the verses, how the apostle arrives at the uétpov tod Kavdvoc, 
measure of the rule, which God had distributed to him, and to 
which no allusion had been-made in the foregoing passage. The 
contrast in which ver. 13 is placed with ver. 12, by ‘etc dé, greatly 
facilitates the assumption of the transition to a new subject. The 
only question, therefore, is, whether the usual text is capable of a 
satisfactory elucidation. As already observed, Emmerling’s expla- 
nation of the sense of the passage seems to present a correct mean- 
ing; he considers the od ovyotocv as a participle, belonging to 
éavroic, and which the apostle applies to himself as from his adver- 
saries, so that Paul contrasts himself in the words dAAd aitoi .T. 2., 
with his opponents in the following manner: ‘‘ We cannot prevail 
upon ourselves to compare ourselves with those who commend 
themselves, but we rather measure ourselves entirely by ourselves 
(¢. e., as may be gathered from ver. 18, by that which the Lord hath 
given in charge to us, by Christ’s will in us), and compare ourselves 
with ourselves, who, in the opinion of our antagonists, are unwise, 
But we are not unwise ; we do not boast without measure, but,” etc., 
etc. The jweic dé thus agrees perfectly ; it forms, indeed, no antith- 
esis with dAAd Kai x. 7. A., but with the judgment of the antagonists 
of Paul, which is contained in the od ovwotov. Billroth’s remark, 
that we cannot perceive for what reason Paul should here consider 
himself unwise in the opinion of his adversaries, is incomprehensible. 
Emmerling has already appealed to chap. xi. 12, in which the same 
occurs ; and when Billroth remarks upon this, that Paul then does 
it, inasmuch as he praises himself, but in the present passage he di- 
rectly states that he does not boast without measure, he appears to 
have overlooked the fact that the apostle is here representing the 
accusations of his adversaries as ridiculous and self-contradictory. 
There remains, therefore, but the one objection, that the article is 
required before ov ovwodov: but as éavroi¢ precedes, tol¢ might 
easily have been omitted by the transcribers, the more so, as, mis- 
understanding the difficult passage, they may not have taken 
ovviovov for the participle. This, at all events, is afar more lenient 
proceeding than expunging the words od ovrmovow- jueic dé, and 
moreover, has the advantage of facilitating the understanding of 
what follows. 

Vers, 13-16.—By a very peculiar turn the apostle passes over in 
an unexpected manner to a subject altogether new, for which reason 
it is advisable to maintain the separation of ver. 13 from ver, 12 by 
means of the jpeg dé, and not to obliterate it. Paul had hitherto 
only repelled the general charges of his adversaries that he assumed 
a high tone throughout his epistles, but now he comes to the special 
point, of which the slightest notice had not yet occurred in either of 
the epistles, that he had not intruded himself into a field of labour 
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not his own ; but that Corinth, and not Corinth alone, but all the 
surrounding tmaritory; had been. appointed him by God, as the pro- 
vince which he was to fill with the tidings of the gospel. By the 
expression petpeiv, measure (ver. 12), with which in ver. 13 the eic ra 
auetpa is connected, Paul so passes over to this point, as to contract 
the general idea of measuring into the more special one of the limits 
assigned to his appointed sphere of activity. We may here inquire, 

what can have given occasion to the apostle to enter upon this point 
precisely at this place ? If Baur rather strongly expresses himself 
to the effect that the adversaries of Paul appear to have regarded 
themselves as the proper founders of the apostolic church (see work 
already quoted, p. 101), it yet cannot be denied that assertions 
of his adversaries viadicating Corinth as their province, must have 
been known to the apostle. This claim would only have been made 
with some show of justice if they themselves had been engaged in 
the work in Corinth before the apostle ; for according to the agree- 
ment mentioned in Gal. ii. 9, Paul had, in accordance with the Di- 
vine will (Acts xxii. 21) received the Gentile world as his appointed 
sphere of labour. We therefore cannot perceive how his adversa- 
ries could upbraid him for preaching the gospel in Corinth. But if, 
at the time Paul first appeared there, they were already engaged in 
the work, they might undoubtedly do this with a show of right. 
But as Christians were already to be found in Rome when Paul ap- 
peared there in person, and notwithstanding the rule laid down for 
him (Rom. xv. 20) he nevertheless preached there, the same thing 
might also have occurred in Corinth, no apostle having hitherto ap- 
peared there, and moreover, the persons labouring there being by 
no means orthodox teachers, but seeking rather their own honour 
than that of God. To which party these persons belonged, who 
were labouring in Corinth before the apostle, cannot be discov- 
ered from the text before us. (In ver. 18 pérpov tod Kavévoc is not 
pleonastic ; the xavwy is rather the measure, the scale, whilst pérpov 
is the deduction from it. The following uérpov might indeed be 
omitted, but it is repeated in order to represent with more sharp- 
ness the éduxéoOae dypt kat bua, to come even as far as you, as some- 
thing ordained and commanded by God.—In ver, 14 drepexteiv 
is significant—it is found throughout the New Testament only in 
this passage, “ to stretch one’s-self beyond the appointed limits.”— 
The &¢ pa éducvovpevos is to be understood “who should not have 
come,” to wit, according to the view and assertion of the antagonists. 
—In ver. 15 év ipiv is to be connected with what precedes, as Cal- 
vin has already correctly stated, although it is easy to understand 
how the tuév might furnish occasion for joining it to peyadvyOijvas, 
The principal aim of the apostle was to prove that this mission ex- 
tended far beyond Corinth, and that he consequently only awaited 
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the perfecting of their faith, in order to proceed further, and bear 
the gospel to others.—In ver. 16 7a bmepéxewa se. HéE9n, regions be- 
yond, lands beyond ‘the sea, viz., Italy and the more remote Spain. 
See Rom. xv.) 

Vers. 17, 18—The apostle now concludes his subject with the 
utterance of the fundamental idea of the entire discourse, that all 
glory is the Lord’s (because all power and all blessing are his), for 
which reason he alone can commend man, ¢.¢., can approve him to 
the hearts of his brethren in the truth. (Concerning ver. 17 see on 
the parallel passage, 1 Cor. i. 31.) 


§ 10. Tuz TruE APOSTLES. 
(xi. 1-33.) 


In order to lead the Corinthians who were in danger of permit- 
ting themselves to be drawn aside from the pure gospel by deceivers, 
to a clearer perception of the distinction between true and false 
apostles, Paul is compelled to remind them of his disinterestedness, 
his sufferings and conflicts ; whilst those who falsely represented 
themselves as preachers of righteousness sought only their own pro- 
fit, and exacted gifts from the church ; he at the same time taking 
occasion to observe, that he regarded himself in no degree inferior in 
those prerogatives which they claimed for themselves, 

Ver. 1.—Taking into consideration that which immediately pre- 
cedes (ver. 17), the dppoovvn, folly, whereby the apostle designates 
his statements concerning himself, can be referred only to the senti- 
ment of his opponents. The whole passage hereby acquires an 
ironical tinge, and a tendency towards reproach. Paul considers his 
readers as entering into the views of his antagonists, and entreats 
them from this view to permit him to continue a little foolish. A 
comparison with his adversaries in the sense put forth by Baur (see 
work already quoted, p. 101), viz., “‘ ye endure them, bear therefore 
with me,” cannot be acknowledged, as Billroth justly remarks, be- 
cause in that case cai éuod would have been employed by the apos- 
tle in order more strongly to indicate its contrasted application to 
himself. (On dpedov see 1 Cor. iv. 8. The reading of the teat. rec. 
jveixeobe yields decidedly to dveiyeobe : on the contrary, the dative 
Ti appoovvn presents in its construction considerable difficulty, and 
we should, with Riickert, sanctioned by B.D.E., prefer the usual 
reading te ti¢ dppoovvnc.) , 

Vers. 2, 3.—Paul alleges his sincerity of purpose with regard to 
their welfare as the ground upon which he claims their forbearance; 
he desires to keep them free from every temptation, although he ap- 
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prehends that they may have already permitted themselves to be 
led astray from the simplicity which is in Christ. In describing 
this state of purity, the apostle employs an image drawn from mar- 
riage, but in a peculiar manner. He seems to consider himself in 
the position of one who selects the bride, and presents her in purity 
to the bridegroom. It is only thus that dpydgeoOar gains exact sig- 
nificance ; it is used in the sense of “ to suit,” as by the LXX. in 
Prov, xix. 14; mapacrijoa may however be referred to the Parousia 
as the marriage festival of the Lamb. So Billroth, with entire cor- 
rectness. The é7 dvdpi finally signifies that she can be no other 
man’s without adultery. In this, the foreign influences are reproved 
(ver. 4) to which the Corinthians had yielded themselves, Paul de- 
scribes this as p0agijvat Ta vorpata dnd The dtAdtHTOG el¢ Xproréy, their 
minds being corrupted from the simplicity which ts in Christ. This 
simplicity (dmAéry¢) corresponds with the before-mentioned purity 
(dyvérnc); it denotes the centering of the elements of moral life to 
one point, the person Christ, just as every thought of the bride is 
devoted to the beloved, The contrast is dupvyia, which according to 
1 Cor. i. 3 is here at the same time to be regarded as the false Gnosis 
(ver. 6); for this had even seduced the Corinthians from that sim- 
ple faith which Paul had inculeated. This sin is likened by the 
apostle to the fall of Eve, who was betrayed through the subtilty 
of the serpent. We are justified in concluding from this mention of 
the Fall, that Paul regards it as the history of an actual occurrence ; 
but of the way in which he explains it, nothing can be learnt from 
this brief allusion to the circumstance. The previous image of the 
pure virgin led him to the mention of Eve ; under other circum- 
stances he would have mentioned Adam, as in Rom. v. 12, seq. 
Ver. 4—The apostle justifies his extreme anxiety for the Co- 
rinthans by declaring that he considered them so little grounded in 
the faith, that it would be easy to draw them over to another form 
of belief were they tempted. The only correct explanation of this 
verse is decidedly the one in which 6 éoyduevoc, he that cometh, is ex- 
plained of false teachers generally (the article being used only be- 
cause the false teacher is conceived concretely. See Winer’s Gr., § 
18, 8). Any definite personage is not to be assumed. The expres- 
sions "Ijootv dAdov, nvebpa Erepov, evayyéduov Erepov, imply only heret- 
ical interpretations of scriptural truth. Paul does not mean to 
say, Ye might be gained over to another entirely different form 
of religion, but only, Ye might permit the correct faith which I 
have delivered unto you to become deformed by the admixture of 
false doctrine through unsound teachers, Paul addresses the Gala- 
tians in a similar manner. (See Gal.i,9.) True, indeed, Chris- 
tianity disfigured in its fundamental doctrines, is no longer Chris- 
tianity ; hence Paul exclaims to the Galatians, “ Ye have lost 
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Christ !” It does not however appear that it had yet proceeded to 
such lengths in Corinth. (At the conclusion of the verse I prefer 
the nceidiny dvéxeobe, with Billroth and Lachmann, Paul then de- 
clares with decided certainty, “If the deceiver comes, ye allow 
yourselves to be well pleased with him ;” dy could certainly not well 
be omitted with dvetyeoGe or iveixeode, fe 
Vers. 5,6.—The connexion is to be restored in the following 
manner : If the deceiver comes, ye receive him well, and ye afford 
already a hearing to the false apostles. Now to these stand I in no 
degree inferior ; and granting that I might be deficient in the words 
of worldly wisdom (1 Cor. ii. 13), yet assuredly not in true knowl- 
edge. Yet, pursues the apostle, correcting himself, I have been 
ever manifest before you in all things ; ye are acquainted with my 
entire proceeding, wherefore should I again display it before you ? 
Lachmann and Billroth have preferred the reading pavepwoartéc, 
which would require to be referred to the yrdor¢ which Paul had 
pronounced against them. But the passive form appears to me 
unquestionably deserving of preference ; for it alone furnishes an 
easy and unconstrained transition to what follows ; Paul describes 
himself not in his position as teacher, but in his outward relation to 
the church (ver. 6). "Ev méoe cannot on account of the following ei¢ 
ipac be referred to persons, but only to things ; év tayzi therefore is 
best explained of time. Finally, we recognize clearly in the «i 0é 
kai idwitng TO Adyw, and if also I am rude in speech, an accusa- 
tion on the part of the imepAiay dréorodo. and their adherents im- 
plied, which undeniably points to a more learned culture in them. 
But this expression does not refer to Peter, James, and John (as 
might be inferred from Gal. ii. 9, where they are styled oi doxotvtec 
orvAot eivat, those accounted as pillars); it is rather clear from ver. 
13 that it is intended to designate the false teachers themselves. 
(The form éepAiay is found again only in Eustathius. The apostle 
in his animated description frequently employs compounds words, 
and specially so those compounded with d7ép,) 
; Vers. T-9.—Pursuing his strain of irony, the apostle reminds the 
Corinthians of the strictness with which he had persisted in accept- 
ing nothing from any one, for his worldly maintenance, and enquires 
“‘whether in this respect he had committed any offence.” The 
apostle finally states of himself that he had received contributions 
from other churches, especially from Macedonia (probably identical 
with that mentioned in Phil. iv. 15, 16), which explains the asser- 
tions in 1 Cor. ix. 15, seq. But from the Corinthians he was justified 
in receiving absolutely nothing, because their feeling was not sutfi- 
ciently simple and sincere in the matter. His antagonists among 
them would have put a far worse construction upon his acceptance, 
than upon his refusal, In ver. 7 va tuetio tpobfre is to be taken 
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merely as antithesis to éovAjoa: they were exalted, and treated 
nobly, as being in no degree burthened ; the expression is also ironi- 
cal.—The «ai of ver. 8 is to be understood emphatically, “although 
suffering want.”—Karavapxéoua generally means “to be stiffened, 
torpid.” The active form only occurs in the New Testament, and 
in this epistle. [See xii. 13, 14.] The LXX. frequently employ the 
simple. It has in this passage the signification of “ to burden, to 
oppress,” to make one, as it were, stiff or faint.) 

Vers. 10-12.—The present passage undeniably proves how very 
important this matter was regarded by the apostle. (See at 1 Cor. 
ix. 6, seq.) He protests that none shall rob him of this boast, 7. e., 
he will absolutely accept nothing from them, not from any feeling 
of hatred or wrath, but from love, for the sake of those adversaries 
whom he desires to render conscious of their false and insincere con- 
duct. (In ver, 10 the sentence éoriv dAjbea Xprorod év éuot is to be 
understood as the form of oath, “as truly as the truth of Christ isin 
me,” 2. ¢., as truly as I am a Christian !—pdrrw signifies primarily 
“stop up” [Rom. ii. 19], then, ‘ withdraw, rob.” Eil¢ éué for wot 
is striking. It is to be explained from the idea of hostility, which 
is implied in ¢payjoerar.—On KAiwa, see Rom. xv. 23.—In ver. 11, 
dati. scil. todTo Aéyw.—Kai rorjow intimates the steadfastness of the 
determination, as kal typjow in ver. 9.—In ver. 12 iva év @ navydv- 
tat x. T. A. is not free from difficulty. It may be inquired if this va 
is to be regarded as co-ordinate with the previous one, or dependent 
on ddopyjv ? The first. does not appear probable, because had Paul 
intended an antithesis between éxxiypw and cavydvtra, he would have 
marked it more distinctly by adding é¢yd and airot. Also the rév 
Oed6vtwy ddoouny naturally leads to the conclusion that what follows 
is to describe more closely the kind of the ddopu7. But again the 
supposition that the second {vq is co-ordinate with the first yields no 
satisfactory meaning [we must then conclude that a negative has 
fallen out], as ver. 20 decidedly shews that they were not able to 
boast of the same forbearance which Paul had exhibited.* The 
words are pertinent only as expressing the simple wish of the an- 
tagonists. To these it was ina high degree offensive that Paul should 
persist in a steadfastness of purpose which made them ashamed ; 
they wished therefore to-divert him from it, that he might have no 
advantage over them, but be found the same as they. The & @ 
kavyovrat, wherein they glory, is however to be understood of their 
asserting the right of receiving money to be a subject of boasting, 
and an apostolic prerogative, as is plain from 1 Cor. ix. 7, seq. The 








* Billroth translates: ‘In order that wherein they especially boast themselves (ac- 
cepting no money), they may be found (only) like myself.” But here it is entirely for- 
gotten that, according to ver. 20, they not only accepted money, but proved themselves 
highly exacting towards the churches; we also see no authority for interpolating the only. 
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entire passage has therefore an ironical tinge, in this manner, “ How- 
ever strongly they oppose me, they would gladly embrace an oppor- 
tunity of permitting me to participate in their boasting, and compel 
me to accept of a subsistence at the hands of the church ; but 
this is only for the purpose of concealing their own shame, and 
depriving me of my just fame ; therefore they shall not succeed in 
their desire !’’) 

Vers. 18-15.—Paul now unsparingly removes the mask, and pre- 
sents these persons in their true light as false apostles, proving them- 
selves servants of Satan, and, like their master, ever conducting 
themselves with hypocrisy. A just punishment therefore awaits 
them! These are evidently none other than the bmepdAiav dnéoroAa 
of ver. 5, and it is thus impossible that the genuine apostles can be 
signified in that passage. But it is perfectly possible that these 
hypocrites (whose sect is not further defined) may have appealed to 
the authority of the true apostles, precisely as the false teachers 
mentioned in Gal. ii. 12, The expressions moreover are very strong, 
and bring to mind the yevv7juara éyidvév which our Saviour applied ° 
to the Pharisees (Matth. xxiii. 33). Had they been members of the 
Corinthian church, Paul would undoubtedly have commanded their 
excommunication ; but we can only regard them as intruding 
usurpers, who had created a party to themselves in Corinth, and 
from whose evil influence Paul sought to free those who had joined 
them.— Whether the apostle, by the expression 6 catavd¢ wetacynua- 
tigetae ei¢ dyyeAov dwrdc, Satan is transformed, etc., alludes to a 
definite fact, the history of the temptation, for example, is not to be 
discovered with certainty. However it is highly probable that the 
avtoc ydp points to a matter known to the readers. 

Vers. 16-18.—After Paul had thus openly and clearly expressed 
his conviction concerning the false teachers, he returns to himself 
and his position, resuming the idea of ver. 1. These men had 
brought him into the disagreeable position of being compelled to treat 
of himself, his rights and privileges. But while doing this, he judged 
it necessary to guard his readers against considering it as right in it- 
self, and worthy of approval ; he therefore describes it as an od kata 
KbgLoY, GAAd Kata THY odpka, not after the Lord, but after the flesh, to 
which he was impelled by the conduct of his adversaries, in order 
to free them (the Corinthians) from their injurious influence.—In ver. 
10 the apostle plays with the idea d¢pw». In the first place, he prays 
them not to consider him such because he boasts himself (folly be- 
longs to those who really do it from vanity); nevertheless if they were 
not willing to be obedient unto him, still they might receive him, al- 
though merely as d¢pwv, as they did those high-minded persons, that 
he might thus boast himself a little, These last words then convey 
with delicate irony the reproach that they had suffered the false 
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apostles so to exalt themselves. (In ver. 16 we are with kav to as- 
sume an inversion: it should properly be déga00é ye, xiv &¢ ddpova.— 
In ver. 17, the o¢ év ddpoovvg proves that the apostle does not intend 
to assert that he really speaks foolishly, but that his discourse may 
present such an appearance, In ver. 18, he speaks more fully of the 
occasion of his assuming so apparently an offensive line of conduct. 
—Concerning the expression év taiiry troordaet Tio Kavyjoewc, see the 
remarks on ix. 4. It is also here best understood as ‘‘ matter, sub- 
ject.”—In ver. 18 the cara tiv odpxa is referable not merely to na- 
tional descent, as exhibited in ver. 22, but to all external privileges, 
and also such as are enumerated in ver. 23, seq. The article here is 
unusual, but by no means inapposite ; the antithesis is kata 76 
tvevua, to which in this passage kata xvpioy stands parallel, and for 
which kata tov Ktprov might be employed.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—Paul heightens still further the ironical tone of the 
discourse, and styles the Corinthians ¢péviuor, who willingly tolerated 
the d@povec : to this is appended a description of the corruption of 
the false apostles drawn in the strongest colours, Desire of dominion 
and covetousness are the prominent vices which the apostle exposes 
in them. ‘To the particular party to which these false teachers be- 
longed, the passage furnishes no clue; the faults reproved are of a 
purely moral nature, and such as might exist among persons of any 
party. (In ver. 20, according to xii. 16, dud¢ is to be supplied to 
AapBaver: ‘if one take entire possession of you.”) 

Ver. 21.—This endurance of unworthy treatment from the 
heterodox teachers is blamed by Paul, who shews that it sanctions 
the insinuation that he had proved himself weak (7. ¢., not pos- 
sessed of such prerogatives as those in which they prided themselves), 
whilst he nevertheless could exhibit as well-founded a claim as any 
other could pretend to. The kata drmiav Aéyw x, 7. 2. has doubtless 
been well explained by Billroth. It is usually understood of Paul 
himself in the sense of “ I confess to my shame that I have proved 
myself too weak towards such usurpations.” But then mpo¢ dripiay 
would have been employed, and besides under this view the w¢ ap- 
pears entirely pleonastic. The reference is rather to the Corinthians, 
“T say this to your shame.” The o¢ then represents that which 
succeeds as the opinion of the Corinthians concerning Paul. The 
enumeration of all his privileges which follows is employed as a 
refutation of this opinion, and this he styles a todudv, being bold, in. 
opposition to the above-mentioned dobeveiv, being weak. 

Ver. 22.—The principal prerogative claimed by Paul, and of 
which he was enabled to boast as well as his adversaries, was that he: 
belonged to God’s people ; not only that he was a worshipper of the: 
true God (for the proselytes in this respect were equal), but that 
being born an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, he was included in 
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the blessings promised to that people. Billroth erroneously makes 
no distinction between the three synonyms ; but the expression &Gpator 
is evidently further defined by IopaqAira, and the latter again by the 
onéppa ’ABpadu, in which the idea of being an inheritor of the promise 
is especially manifested—I mpartiality here compels us to admit that 
Baur’s hypothesis appears supported by this passage. We have no 
intimation that Paul here solely attacks the followers of Peter, as 
seemed to us the case in iii. 4, seq.; he seems rather to include 
at least also the sect of Christ, and yet he permits his oppo- 
nents to appeal generally to their Jewish extraction, which accord- 
ing to our own hypothesis concerning that party would not be 
applicable to them. (See Introd. § 1.) Nevertheless the far more 
important difficulty is presented by Baur’s view, that the contents 
of the entire first epistle do not harmonize with the Jewish charac- 
ter of this sect. For should we even suppose that the reference to 
false Gnosis may apply to such Judaizing false teachers as (like those 
opposed in the Epistle to the Colossians) concerned themselves with 
theosophist speculations (this characteristic is not expressly attri- 
buted to them by Baur), there nevertheless does not occur in history 
a single trace of the fact, that Judaists had been seduced into that 
false liberty which the apostle reproves throughout the greater por- 
tion of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, and which we may take 
for granted could be found only among the Gentile Christians. And 
as x. 7 does not indicate the sect of Christ alone, but rebukes all his 
antagonists generally, as, further, the individual parties in Corinth 
are not distinguished throughout the entire discussion in chs. x— 
xii., I am persuaded that Paul for this reason here gave prominence 
to that Jewish descent to which the followers of Peter particularly 
appealed, because among the party of Christ nothing was to be found 
which could be regarded as an external hereditary prerogative. The 
sect of Christ and of Peter had pursued the controversy against Paul 
in concert ; consequently the apostle might defend himsel! against 
them both at once, and yet give prominence to a single point which 
had relation only to one party. 

Vers. 23-27.—In a long series of descriptions such as occur in vi. 
4, seq., the apostle then enumerates the sufferings and necessities en- 
dured in his apostolic calling, which by their number and variety 
bear witness to the magnitude of his labours. It is not without an 
object that Paul exposes in v. 24 and 26, the treatment he had 
experienced from the Jews, for he doubtless thereby intended to im- 
press upon them, that in the kingdom of Christ to be of Jewish 
descent was not so especial a subject of glorying. This passage 
proves, finally, how little we really know of the life of the apostle, 
for the Acts of the Apostles conveys almost no information concern- 
ing all these perils. See concerning this subject Clemens Romanus 
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(Epist. ad Cor. i. 5) where a similar recapitulation may be found. 
(In ver. 23 mapagdpovéy Aadd is doubtless stronger than év d¢poo'vy 
Aéyw of ver. 21. I cannot however attribute to the expression the 
meaning Billroth does, who thinks it signifies: “I speak foolishly, 
for I glory in the sufferings which it is my duty to take upon my- 
self ;” it rather appears to me that the tapadporéy Aade refers en- 
tirely to the views of his antagonists, “ Ye will regard my boasting 
as foolish.”—The conjecture of drepéyw is not intrinsically objection- 
able, yet, as the more difficult form, d7ép éyo is to be preferred. ‘Yrép 
is here employed adverbially, and is the only example of the sort 
occurring in the New Testament. [See Winer’s Gr. § 50, 7, Anm. 
2|.—The forty stripes mentioned in ver. 24 are according to Deut. 
xxv. 8, Josephus relates that they were accustomed to remit one 
{Arch iv. 8.|—Of the beating with rods and stoning, examples are 
to be found in Acts xvi. 22, xiv. 19. Hitherto absolutely no in- 
stance of shipwreck occurs.—In ver. 25 the vuyOjwepov év TO BvOG 
rerojka doubtless implies the buffeting on the waves after the 
wreck of the vessel.—Iloveiv applied to time, frequently occurs in the 
Acts of the Apostles. [See Acts xv. 33, xviii, 23, xx. 3.] 

Vers. 28-33.—To these extraordinary perils, Paul still adds 
the continued cares and labours of his charge, so that if he de- 
sired to boast himself, he would undoubtedly glory in his weak- 
ness, which necessarily leads him, in explanation of his efficient 
agency, to the power of God, which must be mighty in him. (See 
xii. 9.) The apostle, in conclusion, appeals to God for the truth 
of his account, and mentions, finally, by way of supplement, the 
first danger he encountered in his apostolic course. (In ver. 28 
Ta mapextoc, scil. yevoueva, “the things occurring yet besides.” 
Lachmann has erased the comma after rapextéc, making the 7 
émovotacic pov, ‘the daily assaults of men upon me,” the sub- 
ject. But this connexion must yield to that which, with Gries- 
bach, retains the comma after mapextoc. The things still besides 
occurring, must evidently be regarded as different from those hith- 
erto described, and he only mentions two, the énovoractc, assault, 
and the pépysva, care, out of many other sources of discomfort.— _ 
Billroth gives an entirely mistaken explanation of ver, 29: ‘“‘ Who 
is weak, that I do not condescend to his weakness [viz., in order to 
avoid giving him offence] ? who suffers an offence, that I do not 
thereby feel myself offended, and burn to free him from the offence, 
and to reprove him who occasions the displeasure ?” The whole 
context decidedly contains nothing which can be construed to refer 
to condescending to the weakness of others. Emmerling takes a 
more correct view of this passage, when he makes doGevetv, oxavda- 
AlgeoOat, rvpoboba refer to the before-mentioned sufferings. A slight 
difficulty is alone created by oxavdadicecOar, but every endurance is, 
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in a moral sense, a temptation, and may as such give offence. The 
sense is then this: ‘‘ Who suffers, if I do not suffer ? who is tempt- 
ed, if I do not burn in the fire of temptation ? 7. e., 1 suffer more 
than all others ; but of this I am so little ashamed, that I glory in 
it, as I must needs glory.” In ver. 31 the adjuration is best referred 
to all that precedes ; the circumstance which occurred at Damascus 
is only mentioned by way of supplement, as the first persecution 
which Paul had to endure [see Acts ix. 24].—Billroth has admira- 
bly explained the tautology in ver. 32, év AawaoxG éppovper tiv Aa- 
wacknveév néduv by regarding the év Aayack® as elliptical ; so that 
the meaning is, likewise in Damascus I suffered the like ;—the 
Ethnarch guarded the city of the Damascenes, etc. Still it is a 
question if év Aavackg may not signify the territory of Damascus.— 
Concerning the occurrence itself, see particulars at Acts ix. 24. 
What is here attributed to the Ethnarch himself [mdoas pe 0éAwv] 
is there said of the Jews whom he desired to please. Josephus re- 
lates the wars of King Aretas [Ant. xviii. 7], during which it is 
probable the occupation of the city of Damascus by his troops oc- 
curred, The title é6vdpyn¢ probably implied here a military com- 
mander, the commandant of Damascus. Elsewhere it likewise 
indicates civil authorities. See 1 Macc. xiv. 47, xv. 1.—In ver, 33 
kai is to be considered adversative, ‘ But I was let down in a basket 
through a window, by the wall.”) 


§ 11. Taz Trance. 
(xii, 1-21.) 


The outward sufferings hitherto related could only be indi- 
rectly a subject of boasting to the apostle, that is to say, so far as 
they are a powerful witness for the magnitude of his labours. But 
Paul now adduces as direct proof of the grace of God which was 
with him, the mighty visions and revelations which he had received. 
In order, however, that he may not exalt himself from this cause, he 
declares that God had appointed him particular sufferings ; there- 
fore he loves rather to glory in his weakness, for in the weak God is 
mighty. The apostle then concludes by declaring himself to be no 
less an apostle than those arrogant usurpers ; God had accredited 
him as a true apostle in Corinth, and the sincerest love towards the 
church there filled his‘ heart, which led him to wish that upon his 
approaching arrival among them he should find them in a suitable 
frame of mind. 

Ver, 1—Commencing with an admonition against boasting, the 
apostle passes to that witness which a man can never bear to him- 
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self, but by which the Lord rather extols and commends those who 
are his own (x. 18), viz., to visions and revelations. The two expres- 
sions are to be thus distinguished : in the érraoia, vision, the com- 
munication from on high may be considered principally, if not entirely, 
addressed to the sight, so that something is imparted by images, as 
in Acts x. The droxdAvyuc, revelation, on the contrary, is an unfig- 
urative communication of the Divine Spirit to the human. The 
two forms may be united, nay, are usually found together, yet always 
in such a manner that one or other of these conditions predominates. 
The circumstance which the apostle proceeds immediately to detail, 
appears from ver. 4 to bear rather the form of .an droxdavyc. (Al- 
though Fritzsche and Billroth decide in favour of xavydoOar dé, it 
yet cannot be commended, because it has only the Codex D. in its 
favour, and even this hesitates between dé and dei, whilst xavydoOa 
dei is authorized by B.E.F.G. Meanwhile the following od ovuépoy 
pév, eAevdoouat O& Kal eic, x. T. A., 18 so evidently a correction to relieve 
a difficulty, that I feel compelled to prefer the usual reading xav- 
xGo0a 67. The glorying in himself is brought into antithesis with 
the glorying that proceeds from God.) 

Vers. 2-4.—-That Paul’s not explicitly naming himself as the per- 
son to whom the following gracious disclosures were imparted, belongs 
merely to the form of representation, is universally admitted, and 
is incontestibly proved by ver. 7, seq. It likewise requires no argu- 
ment to prove that this event is not identical with the appearance 
vouchsafed to the apostle when journeying towards Damascus. In the 
latter, Christ’s appearing was for the purpose of humbling the apos- 
tle, and convincing him of his sin, whilst the former was intended 
to reward his fidelity and strengthen his faith. The fourteepv years 
likewise which the apostle states to have elapsed since the occur- 
rence, would not chronologically adjust themselves to it.* (See the 
Chronological Table at the conclusion of the Introd. to the Acts.) 
We can, therefore, only examine more closely the incident itself, 
without being in .a position to elicit anything further concerning 
the place or circumstances in which it took place. We must jirst 
observe the remarkable fact, that Paul twice circumstantially asserts, 
that whether he was in the body or out of the body he knew not. 
With this stands connected the dprdec@a, snatched, seized, which 
he affirms of himself, and by which is customarily understood his 
being transported by a sudden, violent power, to another sphere of 
existence. (See Acts viii. 39; 1 Thess. iv, 17; Rev. xii. 5.) These 
points of information clearly characterize the event as an éxorace, 


* The event, however, occurred soon after the conversion of Paul. Had he had 
recently any similar experiences, he would doubtless have referred to them. But for other 
reasons, algo, it does not appear probable to me (see the following observations) that in 
later life Paul was visited by similar revelations. 
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trance, on which compare the observations at Acts x.9. The apostle’s 
human consciousness was depressed, and his Divine consciousness 
powerfully enhanced through the operation of the Spirit.* It may 
also have really happened in this occurrence that a temporary aban- 
donment of the body by the soul took place, which, as with witches, 
so also it would seem, we must assume with somnambulists. But 
in these the condition is evil and dangerous ; with the apostle, on the 
other hand, the experience, wrought through the Divine Spirit, was 
accompanied by a large endowment of grace, such as may be im- 
parted to the blessed indeath. Newt, Paul states the place to which 
he was snatched away. ‘That we are to assume a distinction be- 
tween the third heaven and Paradise (as Irenzeus, Clemens Alex., 
Origen, Jerome, and also Bengel, maintain), is incapable of proof ; 
both expressions indicate presumably the same thing, that is to say, 
the most exalted region of light, the immediate presence of God. 
For although the Omnipresent is equally near to all beings, yet, on 
the other hand, all beings cannot be said to be equally near to him. 
We have, hence, likewise, no ground for supposing that the repre- 
sentation of several heavens is to be attributed to popular Jewish 
superstition, for the same allusion occurs also elsewhere in the New 
Testament (see Eph. iv. 10). The rabbinical view of seven heavens 
certainly derives no confirmation from the New Testament (see His- 
enmenger’s Entd. Judenth., vol. i., p. 460), but the distinction of an 
upper and a lower Paradise (same work, vol. ii., p. 296, seq., 318 ; 
see also the remarks on Luke xvi. 24) is not unsupported, but rather 
entirely corresponds with biblical doctrine. The latter represents 
that blissful portion of Sheol which, in Luke xvi., is called Abra- 
ham’s bosom ; the former is synonymous with the heavenly temple 
(Heb. vi. 19, ix. 11 ; Rev. in. 12, vi. 9), or the throne, the right hand 
of God. Lastly, Paul indicates his experiences in Paradise. In 
that paradisiacal sea of light he received wondrous impressions, 

* Such a proceeding with reference to the Apostle Paul was all the more striking, as, 
according to 1 Cor. xiv., self-consciousness was very strongly developed in him, so that 
he could exercise specially the gift of xpo@yteverv. Probably in the later period of his 
life the apostle was less subject to such trances. According to the principle that the 
prophet should have dominion over the spirit, it is certain that a condition which bor- 
dered on the loss of consciousness, could but rarely occur among those far advanced. 

+ The proceedings against witches, psychologically so remarkable, have yet to be 
fundamentally examined. The Count von Lamberg has recently (Narnberg, 1835) pub- 
lished a very interesting communication concerning the proceedings in Bamberg. From 
the perfect agreement of all the witnesses in these proceedings we have no choice left us 
but to regard such exhibitions as epidemic creations of the imagination (the great number 
of which presents a difficulty, there being in Bamberg alone, between 1624 and 1630, 785 
processes against witches), or to consider that the defendants believed themselves to have 
committed the offences in spirit under the influence of the spirit (¢. ¢., in an ecstacy). The 
unholy ever seeks to assume the form of that which is sacred; the phenomena of the 


former, therefore, notwithstanding their differences, may be employed as analogy for the 
latter. 
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which he describes as perceptions through the medium of hearing. 
He communicates nothing further concerning them, because, as a 
human being, he feels himself incapable of it. The harmonious in- 
teraction of purely spiritual intuitions can never receive expression 
through the language of man, which conceives but superficially and in 
fragments. We are not to suppose any prohibition to communicate 
what he received, for the ob« édv dvOpairw Aadjoa forbids the sup- 
position. These words are not to be translated “it may not be ut- 
tered to a man,” for Paul was a man, and it was nevertheless said 
to him ; but “‘a man has not the power to express it.”—It has been 
already signified in the Introduction (§ 1) in what manner Baur em- 
ploys these communications in favour of his hypothesis concerning the 
sect of Christ. (See work quoted, p. 105.) His opinion is, that Paul 
intended thereby to confute the disparaging view of his antagonists, 
who attributed an unseemly value to the fact of having personally 
known Christ ; in opposition to this he desires to make it evident 
that the gospel may be propagated even in the way of a purely in- 
ward experience, Now the learned man referred to, by no means holds 
that the occurrence here narrated is identical with that which is 
the subject of Acts ix., whereby the apostle gained access to Christ 
and his church, and nevertheless he asserts his conviction, that by 
this account of a transporting into the invisible world Paul intended 
to oppose a more spiritual view to the Jewish materialist opinions. 
In addition to the arguments to the contrary, which we have already 
brought under the notice of the reader (Introd. § 1), this opinion 
appears to me especially untenable, because, with such an end in 
view it would have proved greatly to the interest of the apostle to 
relate an occasion on which he had seen the Lord himself, or, in re- 
spect to this, to call attention to the fact that he had beheld Christ 
in his glory. But this is not done, neither is there the slightest 
allusion to the reference of the event to his adversaries, but the 
question rather merely regards boasting ; so that, according to the 
context, it is solely to be supposed that the apostle narrates the 
present circumstance in order to afford a proof that the grace of God 
is with him, and also to legitimate his claim to be a true apostle by 
the extraordinary gifts of grace conferred upon him. 

Vers. 5, 6.—Proceeding as if speaking of a stranger, and yet 
perfectly identifying himself with the individual who experienced 
what is stated, the apostle continues with reference to ver. 1, “he 
would only glory in his infirmities (as enumerated in chap. x1), 
and not of himself, 7. ¢., his privileges ; he would only boast of 
them in others. Were he, however, desirous of doing it, he had 
well-founded pretensions, for he stated what was true ; but he for- 
bore, because he did not desire that any should esteem him more 
highly than he should be proved to merit.”—The turn which Bill-- 
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roth gives to ver. 5 is entirely incorrect : “I will only glory in my- 
self in so far as I am not myself, not this Paul, but live in Christ.” 
As to any distinction between his old and new man, it is absolutely 
not brought here under discussion ; the drip Tod TovovTov Kavyjoouat, 
on behalf of such an one will I glen, applies solely to the fact that 
Paul had described the vision as occurring to another.—The ov« éoo- 
ua dpowv, I shall not be a fool, of ver. Gs. appears to form a contra- 
diction to xi. 1, 21, 23, xii. 11. But Emmerling has already cor- 
rectly shewn that the glorying is, in these passages, ironically 
described as d¢poovvn, viz., in the judgment of his adversaries ; here, 
on the contrary, the boasting of his opponents is reproved : ‘“ They 
glory in externals in a foolish manner ; I could boast myself in a 
right manner of essential things if I were so minded.” (In the 7 
dxover Tt é éuod of ver. 6, a twofold construction seems blended to- 
gether ; that is to say, the apostle apparently intended, besides the 
7 dkover, to write ef te dover, but united the two in a single clause.— 
Lachmann’s punctuation of these verses is entirely peculiar. From 
édv yap Oedjow—éé guod he includes all within brackets, and the az 
th brepBorh THv droxadAvpewy is connected with dobeveiac [nov be- 
ing omitted]. Whether he may have been impelled to the choice 
of this construction by critical reasons I am ignorant ; but it ages 
dedly does not facilitate the understanding of 1 the passage. -) 

Ver. 7.—The apostle now drops the form of description hitherto 
employed, by which he had represented the revelation as being 
made to another, and continues to say that the God who had so 
highly exalted him by this extraordinary grace had also deeply hum- 
bled him, for the purpose of preventing his exalting himself too 
highly. We must decline any statement as to wherein the oxdAow 
TH capxt consisted. We can only say that it is impossible that the 
sufferings connected with his apostolic labours* in general can be 
solely alluded to, for these were detailed fully in chap. xi., while the 
thorn in the flesh has special reference to the revelations related. 
We are also as little justified in supposing it implies some spiritual 
temptation ; for rf capi is employed in describing it. It is most 
likely that it indicates some kind of heavy, depressing, bodily suf- 
fering, which may have specially exhibited itself in violent parox- 
ysms, as expressed in the kodadisecOa, buffeted. As in the Old 
Testament Job’s corporeal sufferings were occasioned by Satan, so 
Paul likewise attributes his thorn in the flesh to the author of all 
evil, although the Lord God is able in the case of his own people to 
turn the enemy’s assaults to the advantage of their soul. It must 
however be admitted, that we nowhere else discover a trace of the 

* This view, which Fritzsche again defends, derives considerable plausibility from ver. 


10, with the assertion divauee wou év uoGeveia redetrar in ver. 9; but the distinct refers 
ence of the oxdAow to the revelations, appears still to render it untenable. 
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apostle’s having suffered from sickness of any kind ; and even when 
Paul recounts all his sufferings and trials, sickness is not enumerated 
with them. We might hence be inclined to suppose that the ex- 
pression signifies a temptation to sin, but which the rf capxi marks 
expressly as assuming a carnal form. (2«éAoy, a stake, a thorn, 
oxodonigw, to impale. See the LXX. in Num. xxxiii. 55; Ezek. 
xxvill. 24 ; Hos. ii. 6—In dyyeAoc oaraéy Fritzsche is undoubtedly 
perfectly right in the understanding oaréy as genitive ; it is in ap- 
position to oxéAow, the suffering itself is styled figuratively an angel 
of Satan, because it is sent to him from Satan, through one of his 
demons. If Satan himself had been intended, the article would not 
have been wanting. KodAagigw == tmomdgw, 1 Cor. ix, 27, a figura- 
tive expression for “‘to treat rudely, outrageously.” It is possible 
that the suffering which Paul alludes to, had the effect of entirely 
incapacitating him for a time from his work, and this condition 
(with which was probably united a sense of inward abandonment), 
the apostle styles a xoAapigecOar.—The second iva pur brrepaigwpar is 
certainly wanting in the best critical authorities ; but the omission 
of the words is as easy to be accounted for as the addition of them 
is inexplicable, if they were not genuine. It therefore appears ad- 
-visable to retain them in the text.) 

Vers. 8-10.—His human feeling led the apostle to entreat to be 
freed from this affliction ; but the answer to this was, that precisely 
this was necessary to his perfecting ; that the strength of self- 
dependence must be destroyed, in order that God may be able to 
work in man ; he may therefore without undue feeling rest satisfied 
in the conscious possession of grace. For this cause, continues Paul, 
he glories most willingly in his weakness, for experience has corro- 
borated the fact, that when he is weak in himself he is strong in the 
Lord. In close analogy it is said even in the Old Testament, that 
God dwells with those who are broken and humble of heart ; but is 
far from the haughty.—The passage is by no means to be under- 
stood to apply to the apostle alone, nor are we to refer to him exclu- 
sively the clause 7 dvvauic pov év dobeveia Tedeita, my strength is 
made perfect in weakness ;* it is rather a general truth, specially 
applied to the apostle, that it may enter into his living experi- 
ence. The natural power of man cannot exist beside the Divine 
power ; if the inward life is to flourish, self-dependence, the natural 
life, must be broken ; the passive element must prevail, that God’s 
power may be actively exercised therein. See at Matth. x. 39. (In 
ver, 8 there is no ground for understanding reéc of an indefinite 
number.—Calvin’s explanation of the dpxet oor 4 xdpu¢ pov in ver. 9, 
which Billroth has adopted, is wholly erroneous. Both regard yapic 


* I prefer with Lachmann the reading reAeirae to the more usual reAevodrar: the for- 
mer is sanctioned by A.B.D.F.G. 
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as signifying not the grace of God, but metonymically the help of 
God. But this is precisely what Paul entreated for, and which was 
refused him. The sense is rather as follows: “ Be steadfast in the 
knowledge of my gracious intention, even if thou perceivest no con- 
scious action of grace ; for my strength in its efficacy perfects the 
weakening of the natural life.” The émioxnvdw is very expressive ; 
an allusion to the Shechinah is evident in it [see on John i. 14], 
because every believer should be a copy of his Lord, Christ, so that 
Father, Son, and Spirit, make their abode in him, inhabit him as a 
temple [see the Comm. on John xiv. 23.]) 

Vers. 11, 12.—Returning to his former strain of irony, Paul re- 
marks (see on xii. 6), that he had permitted himself to be misled 
like the false teachers, to boast himself foolishly ; that it should 
not have been necessary, for they themselves (the Corinthians) ought 
to have undertaken his commendation, being well aware that he was 
in no degree less than the haughty apostles ; God had sufficiently 
accredited him as an apostle among them. (In ver, 12 év is to be 
explained by a suppressed following clause with dé, as Billroth cor- 
rectly remarks, “‘ but even otherwise ye can relate nothing else of 
me.”—2X neta is first employed in an extended sense, comprehending 
in it all and every means of authentication ; then more specially, of 
a single species of the same. [See the observations on Matth. viii. 
1.]—The év ndéoy trouor® is not altogether easy. It cannot indeed 
be doubted that it is to be connected with xatespydo0n, and not with 
that which follows ; but for what cause does Paul state precisely 
here that his signs have been wrought in all patience ? It appears 
to me probable that this involves a reproach to the Corinthians, 
who, notwithstanding such signs, have, nevertheless, shewn them- 
selves undecided as to his apostolic authority. In this aspect of 
affairs Paul intends to say, that he had with patient waiting let his 
light shine among them, secure of the final victory. Finally, this 
passage clearly enables us to perceive that the apostle considered the 
gift of working miracles as indispensable a requisite of an apostle, as 
it had been to the prophets of the Old Testament.) 

Vers, 13-15,—Paul demands of the Corinthians, with reproving 
irony, in what respect they were inferior to any other church ? Only 
in this, that he had not proved burdensome to them, but had en- 
tirely maintained himself without their aid ; this wrong they must 
indeed forgive him. Indeed he intended to conduct himself in the 
same manner on his next approaching visit to them, for he sought 
not their goods and possessions, but themselves ; he would rather 
lay up for them as his beloved children, nay offer all for them, even 
his life, although he be in turn less beloved: It is very evident 
throughout this masterly passage, whose spirited turn displays at the 
same time the deepest feeling, for what cause the apostle deemed it 
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so important to reject decidedly all offers of support. His adversa- 
ries sought their own advantage, and at least improved their posi- 
tion by means of the gifts which they received ; Paul’s own practice 
was entirely the reverse of this, whereby he naturally aroused the 
hatred of those worldly-minded persons, because his life tacitly re- 
proved their proceedings. (In ver. 13 Billroth correctly assigns to 
inép the meaning of “ beyond in a downward direction” = infra.— 
In ver. 14 tpirov was formerly connected with érotuws éyw, and not 
with éAéciv, But it has been already observed in the Introduction 
[§ 2], that in this passage, and likewise in xiii. 1, it is an actual 
third coming which is signified, and not alone a third decision on 
the subject. For it would evidently be very inapposite to state how 
frequently the determination had been arrived at, whilst the tpirov 
can with great propriety bear a reference to the presence itself. It 
consists perfectly with the whole train of argumentation that Paul 
should declare, that what he had already twice done, he was pre- 
pared to repeat upon his third appearance among them.—In ver. 15 
the transition to another idea in the davavéy is only apparent. The 
Onoaveicery implies indeed to collect treasure, danavay to give up the 
possession, to spend. But yielding up his powers for the advantage 
of believers, is at the same time a spiritual acquiring for them. Paul 
proceeds yet further in the éxdanayvnOjooua, in which is signified the 
sacrifice of life itself. It is by no means to be regarded as parallel 
with Rom. ix. 3.) 

Vers, 16-18.—Paul draws attention again to the oeaaantle ac- 
cusations disseminated by the shameless antagonists, among which 
he alludes especially to the charge of catching ‘the Corinthians with 
guile, 7. e., according to the connexion, of having appropriated to 
himself money received from them, in putting the question, by whom 
had he perchance made a gain of them? How Titus and the 
brother who accompanied him had conducted themselves, was well 
known to themselves! (The 16th verse is to be understood as an 
observation of the Corinthians: ‘‘ Ye confess that I have not bur- 
thened you, nevertheless ye say [7. e., the opponents, and all who 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by them] I have caught you 
with guile.”—In ver. 17 is to be supplied, “I have myself certainly 
never received money from you ; have I, perchance defrauded you by 
means of a messenger ? The pH teva @y—ov’ adtod stands for v7) Oa 
tivd¢ éxeivor, oc. At ver. 18, Billroth correctly observes that the 
allusion here cannot be to the journey of Titus, which is mentioned 
in viii. 16, as this had not yet taken place [probably Titus himself 
delivered this epistle] but is rather to the earlier residence of this 
apostolic assistant in Corinth, which is adverted to in vii. 6. Upon 
this occasion Titus had only prepared the way for a collection, re- 
ceiving no money himself ; the pare émdeovéxtyoer tude is accordingly 
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to be understood as, ‘‘can he perchance have overreached you ? 
Was he not animated by. the same spirit of disinterestedness as 
myself? Have we not walked together in the same steps [as fol- 
lowers of Christ]?”) 

Vers, 19-21.—In conclusion, Paul again remarks that he speaks 
not all this to his own commendation, but entirely to their edifica- 
tion. For he feared that upon his approaching coming among them, 
he might not find them in a frame of mind such as he could desire, 
and might hence appear severe and not tender towards them. (See 
on | Cor. iv. 21.) This possibility he desired effectually to remove ; 
he was unwilling to be again humbled by the aspect of affairs 
among them, or by his coming again to occasion sorrow to the Co- . 
rinthians ; all therefore who were conscious of guilt were to repent! 
—In this passage also the madvv (ver. 21), as already remarked in the 
Introduction, § 2, refers to a visit of Paul in Corinth aside from that 
first residence there, when he laid the foundation of the church ; for 
on this first occasion he had experienced no cause for humiliation ; 
his preaching had been attended with even unusual success. (In 
ver. 19, it seems to me more forcible to consider the maAcv doxeite 
k. 7.4. as a question than as explanatory—The usual text punc- 
tuates after AaAotuev, but it is better united with rade mavra k. T. A, 
in one clause.—It cannot perhaps be alleged against the reading 
tdoe, that éJe never occurs elsewhere in Paul’s writings ; for that can 
only be considered accidental—aA recapitulation similar to that in 
ver. 20 is also found in Gal. v. 20, in which épece, SiAo1, Ovpoi, épcOeiae 
succeed each other. See also Rom. i. 29, seq. Such a series of terms is 
not to be too closely scrutinized ; the accumulation of synonyms 
springs from rhetorical fulness. In Rom. i. 80 katadadia and yu6v- 
plowoc are found together, but in reversed order.—®voiwouc is found 
only here in the New Testament.—Ver. 21 is not to be understood 
as if the apostle considered that all the sins named had been ac- 
tually perpetrated by the Corinthian Christians, for all who could 
have been thus guilty, would have been immediately excluded by 
Paul from fellowship with the church ; the emphasis is rather to be 
laid upon the rponuaptyxétec. He had observed that many of the 
Corinthian Christians did not deeply enough abhor their earlier 
heathen abominations, retaining an indifference and laxity of prin- 
ciple in matters relative to the sexes, which even led them to take a 
part in the festivals held in the idol temples ; on these points he 
wished to find in them sincere repentance, 
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§ 12. Tux Concxusion, 
(xiii. 1-13.) 


Paul concludes his epistle with a very impressive admonition to 
the Corinthians not to compel him to exercise his apostolic power, 
but to examine themselves strictly relative to their spiritual condi- 
tion, and to give due heed to his warnings, whilst, in the belief and 
hope that none will neglect these, he bestows the Christian blessing 
upon all without exception. 

Vers. 1, 2—Without adding éroiuwe éyw, as in xii. 14, Paul as- 
serts here, directly, that he came to them for the third time, from 
which we cannot deny, without violence to the text, that he had al- 
ready been twice among the Corinthians. Referring to Deut. xvii. 
6, xix. 15, he adduces his being present several times among them as 
a witness to them for his truth, and an argument for obedience as a 
duty on their part. For that purpose he repeats, being absent (and 
in writing), that which, when present (and orally), he had declared 
to those who had sinned, and to all others, viz., that upon his next 
appearance among them he would not spare. It is thus evident 
that upon his second residence in Corinth he had acted with indul- 
gence towards them, and this by his adversaries had been attrib- 
uted to weakness. See atx.1. (In ver. 1 the orabijoera: pia is 
copied from the Hebrew 723 6:p:.—If we assume that Paul had al- 
ready been twice in Corinth when he wrote this epistle, the words 
of ver. 2, which Griesbach has placed in parenthesis, @¢ mapdv ré 
dedtepoyv kat dray viv are easy of comprehension ; the mapayv 7d dev- 
tepov refers to mpoeipnka, the dav viv to mpodéyw.—Ooncerning the 
mponuapTnkorec, see xii. 21, The others were, it is true, not so guilty, 
nevertheless they also needed repentance for having yielded a species 
of consent to evil influences. ) 

Vers. 3-5.—As they required a proof that Christ was in him, 
they were also to examine themselves, and thereby discover whether 
they stood in the faith. If they were not entirely reprobate, they 
would find Christ to be in them, and as such they would be enabled 
to acknowledge the power of God in the weakness of the apostle ; 
for they had undoubtedly received their faith from him.—This idea 
decidedly lies in the words of the apostle, although not perceptible 
at the first view. The leading clause commencing with érei, to 
which the éavrove meipddere of ver. 5 forms the answering clause, is 
by no means to be understood, as, “since ye desire to prove, prove 
yourselves rather than me ;” for this does not agree with the declar- 
ation of Paul in ver. 5, that Christ is also in them except they be 
entirely reprobate ; he consequently hopes they may find Christ in 
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themselves. Accordingly the meaning of these words can alone be, 
that they should argue from that which they found in themselves, 
to that which was in the apostle, and of course in such a manner as 
acknowledged the apostle to be the source of their own life. The 
latter is implied by the added clause 6¢ sic tpac ovk dobevei, dAAa 
dvvatet év tpiv, who is not weak towards you, but is mighty in you, 
in ver. 8, which brings forward the powerful spiritual influence of the 
apostle in Corinth, and attributed by Paul to Christ in him, These 
words, therefore, are better omitted from the parenthesis, and only 
ver. 4 included therein. The same may likewise be observed of the 
words in ver. 5, 7 ovx—éoriv, which are not to compose a parenth- 
esis, but to be connected with the ef prjrt dddnot éore in such a 
manner as to form an appeal on the part of Paul to the Christian 
consciousness of the Corinthians as follows: “ Ye will, it is to be 
hoped, acknowledge that Christ is in you, except ye be entirely 
reprobates ?”—With regard to the intermediate sentence, Paul 
there compares himself, as in Rom. vi. 4, 5, with Christ, both in his 
weakness and in his strength, to whom also in conformity to his 
human nature weakness (do6éveca) is ascribed. It is unnecessary to 
explain that this includes nothing sinful, but only the susceptibility 
of his nature to suffering. This is also the only passage in which an 
dobévera is expressly attributed to Christ. 

Vers. 6,7.—The greatest advantage was hoped for by the apostle 
from the examination recommended, viz., the perfect recognition of 
himself ; he therefore entreats the Lord to direct aright the hearts 
of the Corinthians ; he (Paul) desired only their welfare and not 
his own honour; he would willingly rather appear incapable, if 
they would only do that which was honest.—In this somewhat diffi- 
cult passage it must be borne in mind that cadov and Kakdv rovjoa 
do not relate to moral or immoral conduct in general, for this is not 
involved in the context ; they refer to the proper relation to him, 
the apostle, and the word of truth which he had preached to the 
Corinthians. In so far, indeed, as the moral life is conditional 
thereon, it is also included in the reference, but merely as the con- 
sequence of faith or unbelief. Again, a difficulty lies in the apos- 
tle’s statement in ver. 6, that he hopes the Corinthians may not find 
him ddéxuoc, i. e., they would find apostolic power in his severity ; 
and again, in ver. 7, he proceeds to state that he desires that God 
may permit them to do that which is right, in order that he may 
appear as dddxiuog.. It might be supposed that we should read fva 
ody for ody iva, but then the qyeic 08 O¢ ddébkiwor Guev, and we be as 
reprobate, which succeeds, would be tautological. Billroth explains 
the passage by again supplying ebyoua to the ody, making the 
sense, “I desire not that we approve ourselves capable, 7. ¢., severe.” 
But in this construction some scruple is occasioned by the fact that 
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evxouat thus closely repeated would stand in a twofold construction, 
first, with the infinitive, and then with ta, which latter construction 
does not elsewhere occur. The ody iva can only be understood, “ I 
desire this, not with the view that——but.” The difficulty is more 
easily solved by supposing that Paul would have his prayer itself 
regarded as a proof of his doxiu7j. This might easily be, inas- 
. much as the pu kaxdv rovijoa, which is the same as the following 
TO Kaddv rrotfoat, is precisely what Paul requires of the Corinthians ; 
and therefore if the prayer that God would work this in them were 
fulfilled, it might be regarded as the effect of his powerful interces- 
sion. Such inference, says Paul, he did not in the least design ; he 
desired their advantage only ; himself, he was willing, should be 
thrown wholly into the shade.. 

Vers. 8, 9.—That which follows agrees exceedingly well with the 
view just mentioned, for the apostle represents his power as bene- 
ficial, and not of a malevolent or injurious nature ; if they prove 
strong in the truth, he is content to be weak, for that was even the 
object of his prayer, their perfecting, not his own exaltation. In 
the édrav jucic dobevapev x. tT. A., Paulevidently bore in mind a par- 
allel with ver. 4; as Christ’s weakness, the breathing out of the 
abundance of his life, conferred a higher power upon the world, 
so likewise Paul would be content to be weak, and breathe out 
his life, if his children in the Spirit are only strong. (See Comm. 
on iv. 12.) 

Ver. 10.—As the aim of this communication, Paul, in conclusion 
states his hope, that upon his approaching appearance in Corinth, 
he may be called upon to employ his apostolic authority solely to 
edification, and not to destruction (x. 4, 8). (Aroréww¢ is found in 
Tit. i. 13 ; Wisd. v. 23, in the signification of ‘violently, severely.” 
In Wisd. vi. 5, kplocc dm6Towog means a severe sentence.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—In the concluding words the apostle repeats the 
exhortations rendered especially necessary by the splitting of the 
Corinthian church into parties, employing for this reason the appel- 
lations of God. The fact of recommending them all to greet one 
another with a holy kiss proves that he continued to hope for the 
re-establishment of unity among them. 

Ver. 13.—The apostle concludes his epistle with a peculiar invo- 
cation of blessing. Love is ascribed to the Father as the source 
from whence the grace of Christ pours itself forth as a stream, 
producing brotherly communion among believers in the Holy Spirit. 
That the Son obtains first mention is explained by the fact that di- 
vinity reveals itself to man immediately in Christ ; the Son first 
guides him to the Father, and his life is finally perfected in the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. 
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§ 1. Or rHEe PRovINcE oF GALATIA, AND OF THE TimEz AND PLACE 
IN WHICH THE EPISTLE TO, THE GALATIANS Was COMPOSED. 


GaLatiA, or Gallogreecia,* was a province of Asia Minor, border- 
ing in the north on Paphlagonia, in the west on Phrygia, in the 
south on Lycaonia, and in the east on Pontus ; its most considerable 
cities were Pessinus, Tabium, Ancyra, and Gordium. 

It had received its name from the Gallic tribes of the Trocmi, 
Tolistoboii, and Tectosages (Ceesar Bell. Gall. vi. 22), who had first 
of all migrated to Greece, then were called in by Nicomedes of Bi- 
thynia to help him against his brother, and had the district named 
after them assigned them by Attalus for their residence. The 
leaders under whom they migrated are said to have been Leonorius 
and Lutarius (Lothar, Luther). (See Memnon, in Photii bibl. cod. 
224; Polybius ii, 18; Livy xxxvii. 16; Pliny’s Nat. Hist. v. 
32, 42.) 

Living among tribes speaking Greek only, these Gauls soon 
adopted the Greek language, yet Jerome found still that they had 
retained their German tongue along with the former, to his time. 
“They spoke a dialect,” says that Father, in his Commentary on ~ 
the Epistle to the Galatians, “like that spoken in the vicinity of 
Treves.’+ In the year 188 B.c, Manlius conquered‘ Galatia (Livy 
Xxxvili. 12), and Augustus made it a Roman province, B.c. 26. 
(Dio Cassius liii. 26.) As early as in the time of Augustus many Jews 
resided in Galatia, to whom that emperor granted a letter of pro- 
tection, which has been preserved, under the name of “ monumentum 
Ancyrarum,” in a brazen inscription which was let into the wall of 
the temple of Augustus at Ancyra. Now, in this province of Asia 


* See, as to the Geography and History of Galatia, the treatises of Hoffraann de Ga- 
latié antiqua, Lips. 1726. Wernsdorf de Republic4 Galatarum. Norimb. 1734, Schulze 
de Galatis. Francof. 1756. As to the Geography alone, see further, Sickler’s Ancient 
Geography, vol. ii. p. 375, seq., and Bottger’s Beitrage, pt. 1st. 

+ It may therefore be said that the Epistle to the Galatians is addressed to Germans, 
and it was the German Luther, who in this Apostolical Epistle again recognized and 
brought to light the substance of the gospel. 
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Minor, in which no doubt the Jews had early made many proselytes, 
the gospel was disseminated by the Apostle Paul in his second mis- 
sion-journey. (Acts xvi. 6.) But, very lately, the hypothesis has 
been proposed, that we are not to understand by the Galatians to 
whom Paul’s epistle was addressed the inhabitants of Galatia prop- 
er, but the citizens of Derbe and Lystra. That opinion was first 
maintained by Bishop Mynster of Copenhagen (in his smaller theo- 
logical writings. Copenhagen, 1825, p. 58, EH. seq.), by C. W. Nie- 
meyer, de tempore quo epistola ad Galatas conscripta sit, Hale, 
1827, and by Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg, in his exposition of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and afterwards, within these few years, 
learnedly and acutely defended, particularly by Ulrich, in Stud. und 
Krit. for the year 1836, part 2, and Bottger (Beitriige zur Hinlei- 
tung in die Paulinischen Briefe, Ist and 3d parts). The hypothesis 
is not unimportant, so far as it affects the question of the date of 
the composition of the Epistle to the Galatians, as Paul visited Ly- 
caonia with the cities of Derbe and Lystra, before he arrived in Ga- 
latia proper. Accordingly, if the assumption be correct that this 
epistle was designed especially for Lycaonia, for the inhabitants of 
Derbe and Lystra, the composition of it may be referred to a date 
prior to the council of the apostles (Acts xv.), which is not without 
weight for the explanation of the transactions between Paul and 
Peter, Gal. ii. But Riickert, partly in his commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, partly in an essay in his Magazine for the Exegesis 
and Theology of the New Testament, has so strikingly shewn the un- 
satisfactoriness of that hypothesis, that we may regard it as com- 
pletely refuted. The reasons for the hypothesis that by the term “the 
churches of Galatia” (Gal. i. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 1), the churches of Lyca- 
onia, and especially those in Derbe and Lystra, are to be understood, 
are, first, the following. According to the Roman division of prov- 
inces, all Asia Minor was divided into seven provinces ; Asia, in the 
more restricted sense, Phrygia, Bithynia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Pam- 
phylia, and Pontus. By this division the Roman province of Gala- 
tia accordingly comprised Lycaonia with Derbe and Lystra; but, 
according to Pliny at least (Hist. Nat. v. 27), only a part of Lyca- 
onia, since another part of it seems to have belonged to Cilicia. (See 
Riickert, ubi supra, Magazine for Exegesis, p. 103, seq.) Consequently 
it is in itself indeed no doubt possible that Paul used the word Ga- 
latia in a sense corresponding to the Roman division into provinces, 
in which case a part of Lycaonia must be included ; but this as- 
sumption is not probable, for the reason, that such originally arbi- 
trary divisions into provinces, which, besides, very often changed 
among the Romans, do not usually pass over so quickly into the 
language of common life. Riickert justly remarks that even at the 
present day districts otherwise divided by their rulers, retain their 
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old names for centuries, e. g., Alsace and the Breisgau. But in the 
Acts Lycaonia is always particularly specified (see Acts xiv. 6), 
which would not have been the case if the Roman distribution 
of provinces had been followed, under which no province of Ly- 
caonia existed.* If we consider, besides, how the names of the 
provinces are placed in the passage Acts xvi. 6, in the report of 
Paul’s journey from Cilicia to Macedon through Asia Minor, since 
the language is, having“ passed through Phrygia and the regions of 
Galatia,” it is clear that Galatia proper, and not Lycaonia must be 
meant there. For, in going from Cilicia to Phrygia, one was forced 
to pass through Lycaonia ; the words ought, therefore, to have been 
placed in an inverted order, thus: “through Galatia and Phrygia.” 
It may be added that Derbe and Lystra had already been par- 
ticularly mentioned, xvi. 1. In Acts xviii. 23 we read, it is true, 
“going through the country of Galatia and Phrygia,’ but those 
words admit of being so explained as to mean that Paul, starting 
from Antioch, journeyed through Cilicia and Lycaonia (which are 
not named), first northwards, to Galatia, then westwards to 
Phrygia. 

The other circumstance which might seem to favour the exten- 
sion of the meaning of the word Galatia is this. In the Acts 
copious details are given of the establishment of churches in Lyca- 
onia,—On the other hand, nothing is said of the labours of Paul in 
Galatia ; it is merely said, xvi. 6, xviii. 23, that Paul had passed 
through Galatia. It may therefore seem more natural to grant that 
the Epistle to the Galatians was addressed to the well-known 
churches in Derbe and Lystra, rather than to churches of whose 
origin and situation we have no definite knowledge. But this argument 
is of no weight, for the Acts did not undertake to state with accuracy 
in what part of the Roman empire the apostle founded churches. 
Of his journey to Crete also we have nowhere any account, much 
less of the establishment of churches in that island. Hence no con- 
clusion can be drawn merely from the silence of the Acts as to the 
founding of the Galatian churches. But, beyond that, there és, in 
Acts xvi. 6, an indirect allusion to Paul’s labours as teaching in 
Galatia. For, as it is only said of Asia that it was forbidden the 
apostle by the Holy Ghost to preach the word there, Luke seems to 
have meant that Paul did labour in Phrygia and Galatia. We 
agree, therefore, with Riickert in finding no satisfactory reason for 
giving up Galatia proper, and consequently conjecture the churches 


* The passage 2 Tim. iv. 10, is also against the assumption that in the New Testa- 
ment Galatia is used in the sense of the Roman division of their provinces, for in it Gala- 
tia and Dalmatia are placed side by side. But this latter was likewise not a Roman 
province, but merely a district in the province of the Roman or barbarian Illyria. (See 
Sickler’s Anc. Geography, part i. p. 461.) 
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to which Paul wrote to have been most probably in the above-named 
chief towns of Galatia, as the apostles were always in the habit of 
choosing those as the-scenes of their labours. 

Passing from this subject to the enquiry as to the time and place 
of the composition of this epistle, we find the greatest variety in 
the views of the learned on this point. True, several of them are 
of a character so extreme that we may discard them at once without 
investigation. To that class belongs the opinion of Kohler and 
Schrader (of which we have already spoken in our general Introduc- 
tion to Paul’s Epistles, § 3), which transfers the date of the Epistle 
to the Galatians to the very latest period of Paul’s life, his second 
imprisonment at Rome. The grounds for this supposition (as, e. ¢., 
that in Gal. vi. 17 sufferings are mentioned which caused Paul to 
expect death when he wrote to the Galatians) are so weak that they 
require no further refutation than they have received above (ubi 
supra). 

The postscript “‘ written from Rome” also refers the Epistle to. 
the Galatians to the later part of Paul’s life, but still not exactly to 
his second imprisonment at Rome. Besides, it is generally admitted 
that the subscriptions are the work of later, often of grossly igno- 
rant, transcribers. Equally to be rejected with this view, which re- 
fers our epistle to too late, is another attributing it to too early a 
date. Marcion assumed that it was the earliest of all Paul’s epistles. 
In later times Koppe and Keil, and, last of all, Bottger (ubi supra), 
and Ulrich (Stud. 1836, part 2), favour the theory that Paul wrote 
the Epistle to the Galatians the earliest of all. To make that pro- 
bable, the above refuted hypothesis was used, viz., that the name 
Galatia as used by Paul includes a part of Lycaonia ; according to 
that the date of the establishment of the Galatian churches might 
be fixed as early as the time alluded to in Acts xiv. 6, where stress 
is laid on the expression tepiywpoc, region round about, which, 
however, cannot refer to Lycaonia, but only to the cities of Derbe 
and Lystra. Or it was quite arbitrarily assumed that at the time 
mentioned in Acts xi. 23, Paul made a journey from Tarsus in Cili- 
cia into the regions of Lycaonia and Galatia. This arbitrary pro- 
ceeding could only be excused if there were in the epistle itself 
evident proofs of a composition so early as 51, a.D., to which year 
the latest defenders of that view refer it. But none such are found, 
and what are brought forward as such are quite untenable, as 
Riickert (in Mag., p. 110, seq.) has well proved. For if it be said the 
passage Gal. ii. 13 presupposes that the Galatians knew Barnabas, 
and, as he, Barnabas, did not accompany the apostle on his second 
mission, there must have been an earlier journey, in which Barnabas 
did accompany him into Galatia—it is clear that the acquaintance 
with Barnabas need not have been a personal one, and, even if we 
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chose to assume that it was so, it is still supposable that Barnabas 
may have gone into Galatia by himself at a time to us unknown. 
Further, it is inferred from Acts xv. 36, where the confirming the 
brethren is given as the object of the second journey, that Paul must 
have been in Galatia before, otherwise it could not be said he would 
confirm the brethren there. But the confirming the brethren in the 
faith did not exclude the further spread of the gospel in regions 
where it had not yet been preached. Indeed, on this very journey 
Paul came for the first time to Macedonia, where, however, it is cer- 
tain there were as yet no churches which he could confirm. It is 
therefore most probable, as most modern critics admit, that Paul 
wrote our epistle about a.p. 57 or 58, and, it may be presumed, from 
Ephesus, while on his third missionary journey, shortly after his 
second visit to Galatia (Gal. i. 6, iv. 13), during which he had al- 
ready found existing the germs of those errors which he reproves. 
Earlier the composition of the epistle cannot be fixed ; for Gal. iv. 
13 presupposes that Paul had been twice with the Galatians (see 
the exposition of that passage, whence it is evident that it can be 
understood in no other way); we cannot place it later, for the epistle 
gives the impression of having been written under the influence of 
a very near and immediate inspection of the condition of the Gala- 
tian churches. That impression prevents me from agreeing with 
Stein’s view, that (Rohr’s Magazin fiir Prediger, B. x., St. 1) the. 
epistle was not written from Ephesus, but later from Corinth, or 
even not until after his departure from Corinth through Macedonia 
to Jerusalem, so that the date of its composition would fall in the 
year 58 or the beginning of 59, a.p. Ritickert (on Gal.i. 9, iv. 12, seq. 
v. 3-21) has clearly shewn that the apostle, when he was in Galatia 
for the second time, found the germs of the corruptions there even 
then in existence. It is therefore improbable that he let much time 
elapse before writing the epistle, and we may confidently assume 
that the composition took place during the apostle’s residence of 
more than two years at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10). The only ground of 
doubt as to this view, otherwise perfectly satisfactory, is that which 
has been urged by Ulrich (ubi supra), viz., that no mention at all is 
made of the council of apostles and of its resolutions (Acts xv.), 
where one would expect it (Gal. ii.) This gives rise to the wish to 
place the composition of the epistle, if possible, before the council, 
whereby we should at the same time be enabled more easily to in- 
terpret Peter’s conduct. But difficulties and the removal of them 
can be no arguments, per se, for giving currency, in purely historical 
enquiries, to any other opinions than those which the arguments be- 
fore us safely warrant ; least of all, when those opinions can be es- 
_ tablished only by such violent means as the change of the number 
in Gal. ii. 1, which becomes requisite in the present question. For 
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the fourteen years mentioned there bring us necessarily to a time 
after the meeting of the apostles, count them as you will ; and the 
number itself is too firmly established on grounds of sound criticism 
to admit of any well-founded suspicion. However, what may be 
said, if not to the complete solution, at least to the relief of these 
difficulties, will be given in the exposition of chap. ii. 


§ 2. Or THE OccASION OF THE EPISTLE. 


We have already, in the exposition of the Acts of the Apostles 
(see the remarks on x. 1, seq., xv. 1, seq., xxi. 17, seq.), considered 
the relation of the Mosaic law to the power of the gospel, which was 
continually making itself more and more felt, and we especially 
drew attention to the fact, that with respect to it various opinions 
developed themselves in the apostolical church.* The most rigid 
view was that represented by the previously strict Pharisees : they 
demanded that the observance of the Law by the Jewish Christians 
should not merely be optional as a pious custom, but obligatory, 
saying that the Law was intended by God as an eternal ordinance, 
and salvation was annexed to its outward fulfilment. The apostles 
collectively rejected this view at their meeting (Acts xv.), and re- 
quired of the Gentiles entermg the church only the observance 
of the commandments given to Noah ; and even that not as means 
of salvation, but merely out of forbearance towards the Jewish con- 

-verts, who could with difficulty free themselves from certain obser- 
vances, é. g., the prohibition of the use of blood, or of any animal 
killed by strangling. All the Jewish Christians, who stood upon 
the stricter requirements in regard to the observance of the Law 
even after those resolutions of the apostles, now entered more and 
more into opposition to the truth, and saw themselves at length forced 
to assume an entirely sectarian attitude. A milder view of the 
Law was propounded by those who maintained that, with respect 
to those born Gentiles, the resolutions of the apostles ought to meet 
with attention, but that those born Jews would do well to continue to 
observe the Law, as the pious custom of their fathers, though not re- 
garding that observance as a necessary means of salvation. This 
view was defended by James, Bishop of Jerusalem in particular, and 
probably most of the apostles professed it. Perhaps the advocates of 
this view possessed a vague idea that the Jewish Christians were called 
to form a peculiar, and rather more elevated, circle in the church it- 


* The view of Baur, that there was a faction which would have entirely forbidden 
the reception of Gentiles into the Christian church, even if, with circumcision, they 
undertook the complete fulfilment of the law, entirely contradicts the testimony of his- 
tory. (Sce the details on that point in my Essay in the Stud. for 1838, pt. 4, p. 933 ) 
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self, a circle surrounded by the wider one of the Gentile Christians, 
standing at a greater distance from the centre, who might be com- 
pared to the proselytes of the Gate. The most liberal view, lastly, 
was that vindicated by Paul. He very rightly recognized in the 
Gospel the tendency to abrogate the Law entirely in its outward 
forms, so that not only was the burden of the Law not to be imposed 
on the Gentile Christians, but even Jewish Christians must be freed 
from it. With this conviction, however, Paul in his wisdom kept 
aloof from the extreme of the Marcionites : he by no means tried to 
wrest violently and instantaneously the Law from the Jewish Chris- 
tians, as if it were a sin to observe it as a pious custom of their 
fathers, but left the work of liberation from it to the natural course 
of Christian development. But with regard to his own conduct he 
proceeded in the following way. When he lived among Gentiles he 
abstained from the observance of the Law, and lived freely, as they 
were wont to do; among the Jews, on the contrary, he kept the Law, 
that he might not give them offence. (See 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21.) Now, 
certain as it is that this free posture of mind in the apostle himself 
was absolutely the right one, yet it is easily understood how this 
conduct of his might be misinterpreted by the one-sided factions 
among whom he moved. As the Jewish Christians who followed 
him, also pursued a similar course, the Judaizing Christians main- 
tained that he taught apostacy from the Law, and made the Jews 
themselves apostates ; which was however in nowise the fact, as 
Paul carefully avoided everything that would directly operate to the 
abrogation of the Law among the Jews. On the other hand, Paul 
proceeded too moderately for those Gentile Christians who were dis- 
posed to revolutionary measures, and who afterwards were repre- 
sented by the Marcionites. They would gladly have seen the 
observance of the Law forbidden as a sin, as indeed the church of 
Rome in later times touched upon a similar extreme, when it for- 
bade the observance of the Sabbath. Paul therefore held with ad- 
mirable wisdom the middle course between Gentile license and Jew- 
ish enmity, and Jewish obstinacy and Gentile enmity, and thus 
preserved the church in the first great danger which grew up against 
her out of her own principles. 

Now it is the Epistle to the Galatians which affords us the op- 
portunity of seeing how Paul defends his principles against one 
party, the rigid Judaizers.* That party had sent out its emissaries 

* According to Gal. vi. 12, 13, it certainly seems as if the Judaists, who were so active 
in Galatia, were proselytes, who did not even keep the Law themselves, but only wished 
by their legal zeal to incline the chiefs of the Judaists in their favour. However, that 
passage is more correctly understood, if we assume that Paul here rebukes the hypocrisy 
with which the Jewish Christians laid on others what they themselves did not touch with 
one of their fingers. (Matth. xxiii. 4.) But at all events the passage shews that the Ju- 
daists in Galatia were dependents. 
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to the churches of Galatia, and had not only led the believers in 
that country into uncertainty as to the way of salvation preached to 
them by Paul, by requiring of them circumcision and the complete 
observance of the Law, as necessary to salvation ; but had also ex- 
cited suspicion as to the real apostolical character of Paul. (See 
i, 1, 6, 7, iv. 17, v. 10, vi. 12, 18.) The more plausible these men 
could make their assertions, the more dangerous was their influence. 
As the Old Testament was received as an inspired volume by the 
Christian church also, it could not but be easy for them to shew by a 
literal interpretation, that the Law must be kept to the end of the 
world. The practice of James and of other apostles, as also that 
of the church in Jerusalem, apparently coincided with that view, 
and the scarce-converted Galatians were naturally unable to perceive 
at once the more subtle difference between the apostolical doctrine 
and that of the bigoted Jewish Christians. Against Paul himself 
they could bring the plausible charge that he did not rightly know 
what Christ had really taught ; for he had never lived in his com- 
pany, and had only at a later period received the gospel] from others, 
Paul, therefore, could not avoid declaring himself openly against 
these Judaists, and putting the Christians of Galatia in possession of 
the right point of view for judging of their intrigues. And the 
apostle executes this design in a masterly manner, in this our epistle. 
It is therefore self-evident this this epistle must have been written 
primarily to born Gentiles who only could at most be considered as 
merely proselytes of the Gate. Proselytes of righteousness (see Jahn’s 
Antiquities), or even native Jews, may only be reckoned among the 
first readers, in so far as they had entirely abandoned the observance 
of the Law (which, however, was certainly the case with but very 
few), or at least laid no stress upon it for the attainment of salva- 
tion. The subject of the Hpistle to the Galatians is, therefore, 
closely connected with that of the Epistle to the Romans, but the 
two works differ in the essence of their contents, viz., the setting 
forth the relation between the Law and the Gospel, in this way. The 
Epistle to the Romans exhibits it altogether oljectively,* without any 
regard to the Judaizing false teachers ; the Epistle to the Galatians, 
on the contrary, altogether polemically with reference to that danger- 
ous party. The two epistles are, therefore, complements to one an- 
other, and in combination give the only complete picture of Paul’s 
system of doctrine. But,.as has already been remarked of the Epistle 
to the Romans (Introd. § 5), the Epistle to the Galatians also has 
naturally its permanent significance ; since, even at this day, the 
very same things, which Paul in this epistle says against the obsti- 
nate adherence to the Jewish law, apply to the Catholic ceremonial, 
and the Rationalistic system of morality in their relation to the 
* Details on this point are found in the above-cited Dissertation, Stud. 1838, part 4. 
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Gospel. The Law in all conceivable forms, the grosser and the more 
subtle, continually addresses its demands to man, and his own un- 
assisted power, whose weakness is unable to satisfy them ; it must 
ever, therefore, make sinners of honest men, but never saints; of 
dishonest or blind ones, it will make either hypocrites or presump- 
tuous fools. The operation of the gospel is specifically different, for 
this demands nothing, but only gives, and beseeches us to accept in 
faith the gift of forgiveness of sins and of the new birth. Those two 
spheres of existence, viz., of the Law and of Faith, the church must 
never allow to be mingled, and all attempts to confound them will 
ever shatter themselves on the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Galatians, as on indestructible bulwarks. 


§ 8. THE Course or THoucut In THE EPISTLE. 


The authenticity of the Epistle to the Galatians has never been 
doubted, so thoroughly is it impressed with the spirit of Paul ; and 
its original composition in Greek has only been impugned by the 
well-known, but quite untenable, hypothesis of Bolten and Ber- 
tholdt, that all the writings of the New Testament were originally 
written in the Aramaic tongue. It naturally divides itself into three 
parts. The first part (chaps. i. and ii.) contains the relation of the 
history of Paul. The second part (chap. ili. 1 to chap. v. 12) com- 
prises an exposition of his doctrine ; and the third and final one 
embraces practical observations (chap. v. 18 to chap. vi. 18). The 
first part again may be subdivided into four paragraphs, of which the 
first contains the greeting (chap. i. 1-5); the second reproves the in- 
constancy of the Galatians, and informs them how the apostle, 
without any teaching or vocation of men, had been installed by the 
Lord himself in the apostolical office ; and from a persecutor of the 
church had become her servant: it also touches upon his first 
travels, which shew that he, in the first years after his conversion, 
was very little in company with the apostles (chap. i. 6-24). In the. 
third paragraph, the apostle next relates his important journey to. 
Jerusalem, to the Council of the Apostles, and shews how he there 
had oceasion to maintain his principles in controversy with the Jew- 
ish Christians, and how he and the chief apostles came to a friendly 
arrangement, to the purport that he should labour among the Gen- 
tiles, and ¢hey among the Jews ; only that he should not forget the 
poor in Jerusalem (chap. ii. 1- 10). 

Here follows, in the fourth paragraph, the amenable account 
of what took place between him, Peter, and Barnabas, in Antioch ;, 
by which Paul calls attention to the fact, that he had dared, freely 
and openly, to avow his principles ; nay, even to reprehend Peter 
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himself, for his wavering with regard to the connexion of the Law 
with the Gospel ; and that he therefore stood on a perfect equality with 
the Twelve in apostolical dignity. At the same time Paul announces 
the theme of his epistle, viz., that in the gospel man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by faith in Christ ; that therefore the 
Law could not under the dominion of grace be re-established without 
destroying the spirit of the Gospel; and that the Christian was 
through the Law, dead to the Law, and should therefore live by faith 
in the Son of God (chap. ii. 11-21). In the second part Paul 
appeals, first, in the fifth paragraph, to the experience of the Gala- 
tians, and calls upon them to confess how they had received the 
Holy Spirit, not through the Law, but purely through the preaching 
of the Gospel. They should not, therefore, on any account, forget, 
that the Scripture already imputed righteousness to all who through 
faith are Abraham’s children. The Law, as such, could only work a 
curse, because it required absolute fulfilment, but Christ has re- 
deemed us from the curse of the Law, to the end that we might re- 
ceive, through faith, the promise of the Holy Spirit (chap. iii. 1-14). 
In the sixth paragraph Paul further illustrates the relation between 
the Law and the Gospel by the figure of a testament. As a human 
testament cannot be annulled, much less can the promise of God, 
which was given to Abraham and his seed. The law coming in be- 
tween the promise and the fulfilment, cannot therefore destroy the 
latter, but was only intended to prepare for it. It is a schoolmaster 
unto Christ, in whom that antagonism between the Divine and the 
human, which is still revealed by the Law, appears adjusted by the 
union of both in him. Therefore all that were separate, the Jew 
and the heathen, are in Christ wrought into a higher unity, in which 
state also true sonship, and, with it, the freedom of the mature 
man, is alone given. (Chap. iii. 15 to chap. iv. 7.) 

Next follows, in the seventh paragraph, the warning not to sink 
down again from the higher grade of life, to the lower one and its 
inadequate ordinances. Paul begs the Galatians to remember the 
time of their first love, in which they had so entirely yielded them- 
selves to him. Now, he must, as it were, bring them forth for the 
second time, in order that Christ might be formed in them. If they 
would but rightly understand that Law, to which they had devoted 
themselves, they would find his doctrine in it. Sarah, Abraham’s 
lawful wife, represents, with her son Isaac, the church of the New 
Testament, which is the free one; Hagar, on the other hand, with 
her son Ishmael, the Law ; now the latter must be thrust out in order 
that the former may reign alone. Accordingly, they should not let 
themselves be deprived of the freedom with which Christ had made 
them free. (Chap. iv. 8 to chap. v. 1.) Finally, in the eighth para- 
graph, Paul warns his readers not to submit to circumcision, as 
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they would by that means return to the Old Testament footing. 
In Christ neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor anything else external ; but faith, which worketh by love 
(chap. v. 2-12). 

In the third part, Paul adds to the exhortation, to maintain 
their freedom, the further admonition, not to abuse this freedom. 
He begs his Galatians, in the 9th paragraph, to walk in the Spirit, 
and not to fulfil the lusts of the flesh. The walking, however, in 
the Spirit, must bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, and crucify the 
flesh with its appetites. This principle the apostle applies to the 
special circumstances which then existed among the Galatians 
(chap. v. 13, to chap vi. 10). 

Finally, in the 10th paragraph, Paul repeats, in short sen- 
tences, the lessons given in his epistle, and then concludes with 
the entreaty not to prepare fresh troubles for him, the much-tried 
servant of God, and with his Christian benediction. (Chap. vi. 
11-18.) 


§ 4. Lirerature. 


Among the Fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Gicumenius, and 
Theophylact, have written on the Epistle to the Galatians, though 
the genius of the Orientals was far less adapted rightly to explain 
this epistle than that of the Occidentals. Among the latter, Pela- 
gius is still controlled by the genius of Orientalism. Jerome less 80; 
but above all, Augustine has left us in his Expositio Hpistole ad 
Galatas a work which, by the side of Calvin’s and Luther’s explan- 
ations of that epistle, is still, with regard to the principal contents, 
namely, its communications as to the connexion between the law and 
the gospel, uncommonly instructive and suggestive. 

We have of Luther two works on our epistle, a shorter one (Wit- 
tenberg, 1519) and a longer one (Wittenberg, 1535). In him the 
polemical spirit against the church of Rome is, as we might expect, 
decidedly paramount, as likewise in the works of Bullinger (Zurich, 
1549), Beza (Cambridge, 1642), Brenz (Tiibingen, 1588), upon our 
epistle. 

In later times, this epistle was commentated on by Sebastian 
Schmid (Kiel, 1690), J. D. Michaelis (Gottingen, 1769), Zacharize 
(Géttingen, 1770), Koppe in his Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment (Ist ed. Gittingen, 1778, 3d ed., edited by Tychsen, Gottin- 
gen, 1823). Semler Periphrasis epist. ad Gal, (Halle, 1779), Morus 
(acroases in epist. ad Galatas edid. Hichstadt, Lips., 1795), Krause 
(Frankfort, 1788), Schilling (Lips., 1792), J. B. Carpzovius (Helm- 
stiidt, 1794), Hensler (Leipzig, 1805), Borger (interpretatio epist. ad 
Galatas, Lugd. Bat., 1807), Winer (Ist ed., 1821, 3d ed., 1829), Flatt 
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(Tiibingen, 1828), Paulus (Heidelberg, 1831), Riickert (Leipzig, 
1833), Usteri (Zurich, 1833), Matthies (Greifswald, 1833), Schott 
(Leipzig, 1834), Zschocke, illustrative paraphrase (Halle, 1834). 
Further, compare Hermann’s Essay on the first three chapters of our 
epistle, in connexion with Liicke’s Review (in Ullmann’s and Um- 
breit’s Stud., for 1833, part 2), and the observations on it by Riickert 
and Usteri, in their commentaries on our epistle. Also Fritzsche’s 
Comment. de nonnullis Pauli ad Galatas epistole locis. Rostochii, 
1834, 4., which are included in the opuscula Fritzschiorum, page 
143, seq. 


EXPOSITION * 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 





I. 
Pan Tt Pres 
(I, 11. 21.) 


§ 1. Tue GREETING, 
(i. 1-5.) 


Tue very beginning of the Epistle to the Galatians introduces 
us to the peculiar state of things which prevailed in their churches, 
and which, as we saw in our introduction, caused the apostle to 
compose it. The Judaizing false teachers had impugned Paul’s 
apostolical authority, and represented him as subordinate to the © 
Twelve. This might really be done with a show of justice, as Paul 
had not lived in the society of the Lord during his sojourn on earth, 
and stood alone aside from the strictly defined body of the Twelve. 
‘Therefore it was the more necessary to attempt completely to re- 
fute this assertion of his opponents which crippled his ministry. 
He calls himself, therefore, here, at the very beginning of the epistle, 
dréatodoc obk dn’ avOpirwy obdé dv évOpdirov, dAAG dia "Inoob Xptorod, 
k. T. 2.,* an apostle, not from men, nor by man, but by Jesus Christ, 
etc., and shews, in detail, in the first chapter, how he was just as 
independently called by the Lord as the Twelve were, only for another 
purpose, namely, for the preaching among the Gentiles, while to 
the former the Jews were commended. (Chap. i. 15, 16, ii. 9, 10.) 
The name apostle was, in the apostolical age, used not only of the 
Twelve, but also of such teachers as were sent out by the churches, 
or by single persons, as messengers ; it only forms an antithesis 
with those teachers who did not itinerate, who were permanently 

* 1 Cor. xv. 9, where Paul, under the influence of the painful feeling of his former 
estrangement from God, writes: ‘I am not worthy to be called an apostle, because I 
persecuted the church of God,” but also adds: ‘by the grace of God I am what I am,” 
forms a remarkable parallel to this. In the Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul is only at- 
tributing to himself personal unworthiness, which, however, did not prevent God from 
choosing him for the office of apostle. 
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attached to a church, and so far, approximates the name evangelist. 
(Cf. Acts xiv. 4-14; Rom. xvi. 7; 1 Cor. iv. 6-9, xii. 28, 29.) Such 
a human authorization of his apostolical call, Paul emphatically de- 
nies ; he says he received his office neither from men, nor through 
any specially distinguished man. By men the false apostles, the 
blind teachers, are called ; every genuine call to the office of teacher 
in the church proceeds even yet from the Lord, but in most cases 
by far this Divine will takes place through the medium of a man, as, 
e.g., Timothy, Titus, and other excellent teachers, were called by the 
Lord through Paul. But this too Paul denies of himself; as the 
Twelve were, so he too was called both by and through the Lord, 
without any human intervention. (’A7é denotes the source, the 
origin of the call, dé the intermediate agent, through which it is 
bestowed on the person chosen. Ilaedé might also have stood instead 
of dé [cf. i. 12], or b76; rapé and i7é are even used of persons, in 
preference to dré, and that, too, where they are conceived as imme- 
diately acting of themselves. [Cf. Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 255 ; 
Winer’s Gr., § 47, b, pp. 826, 331.] This difference, however, be- 
tween dré6 and rapdé is not always observed in the New Testament, 
as is immediately shewn in verse 3 by the formula of greeting, ydpic¢ 
Kai eiphvn dnd, in which, however, God and Christ are undoubtedly 
to be considered as immediately and directly active. In the follow- 
ing words Paul apparently pictured to himself the relation in such 
a way that he meant to write did Xpvotod, through Christ, and dro 
8200, from God, and put did alone, for the sake of brevity ; for we 
find that the prepositions are usually so distinguished in reference 
to the Father and the Son. [Cf the remarks on Rom. xi.36.] Now 
Christ, as the Son of God, in conjunction with the Father, is put in 
opposition to everything human, which involves an indirect proof of 
the Divine nature of Christ: But, as the name of the Lord was in 
full Inoote 6 Xpuoréc, Jesus the Christ, and that of the Father, Oedc¢ 
6 Iatje, God the Father, the omission of the article (cf. ver. 3) is to 
be explained by the blending of two ideas into one. O©ed¢ Iarjp, 
without article or genitive, is found also Phil, i. 3, ii. 10 ; 1 Peter i. 
2; Ephes. vi. 23; 1 Thess.1.1; 2 Tim.i.2; Titus 1.14. Winer 
(Gr. § 119, p. 110) has not discriminated from the above passages 
those in which the genitive is added. The New Testament does 
not contain the formulas God the Son, God the Spirit (Ged¢ vide, 
Ged¢ treba), which came later into use. The reference to the resur- 
rection of Christ is meant to exalt God’s almighty power, of which 
Paul’s conversion is a shining proof. Matthise would refer this 
addition to the exalted position of Christ, but less appropriately, 
because there was no particular occasion to make that prominent. 
(On éyeipery é« vexpdv, see at Matth. xxii. 29, 30.) 

Ver, 2,—That Paul does not, as often happens elsewhere, men- 
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tion particular names with his own, but adds the phrase ol ody éuot 
mdvtec ddedpot, all the brethren who are with me, is certainly for 
the reason already pointed out by Jerome, Luther, and others, viz., 
that Paul wishes to give the Galatians the impression that he had 
a large community on his side. We need not, therefore, take ddeA- 
ot, brethren, to mean merely apostolical fellow-labourers, though 
they are of course primarily intended. The plural, churches, 
shews that Paul’s epistle is to be viewed as an encyclical mis- 
sive, addressed to the different churches in Galatia, which had prob- 
ably sprung up in those larger cities of the province named in the 
Introduction. The omission of all laudatory epithets is to be ascribed 
to the dissatisfaction that Paul felt with the Galatian church. 

Vers. 3-5.—In the well-known salutation (see Rom. i. 7) Paul 
then wishes his readers grace and peace, whereof they who were in 
danger of falling back under the law, and into the disquiet which 
the law brings with it, were, above all things, in need. Those gifts 
proceed from God as the source of all good, and are through Christ 
bestowed on man. As in verse 1 dé was wanting before God, so 
here dva is left out before Son, merely for the sake of brevity. Paul 
designates the work of the Redeemer as just that which was the 
urgent need of the Galatians. Their new sin of wavering and un- 
belief must be forgiven them through Christ, and they completely 
separated from the wicked world through whose influence they had 
just been led astray. (Cf on the vicarious satisfaction of Christ 
the remarks on Rom. iii, 25.—IlIepi is to be preferred to the inép of 
the text. rec. A.D.E.F.G., and other inferior critical authorities have 
it ; Lachmann has also received it into the text. ‘Yrép was probably 
substituted as the more usual word. It besides points out the vi- 
carious office more clearly than the more general word 7eo/, which, 
finally, is found also Rom. viii. 3, and often elsewhere. [Cf Comm. 
on Matth, xx. 28.] The Son of God’s giving himself up to death 
[Eph. v. 2; Titus ii. 14] was, finally, not extorted or commanded 
by the will of the Father, but was a voluntary act of his own [John 
x. 18], yet one answering to the will of God, and therefore “ accord- 
ing to the will of God” (xara 76 0éAnua Tod Ocod).—God is here called 
expressly ‘our Father,” inasmuch as he revealed himself as the 
Father of mankind in the mission of Christ, creating them anew in 
regeneration. Therefore also to him belongs ultimately all the glory 
of the creation as of the redemption. (Cf. on the doxology Rom. 1 
25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 81.] The phrase “ to deliver from this present evil 
world” (&aipeioOat &x tod éveotdrog aidvog movnpod), for denoting the 
object of Christ’s work, is not found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. "EgapeioOu* [Acts vii. 10, xii. 11, xxiii, 27] = owe, to 

* The active form éSacpeiv is found’ Matth. y. 29, xviii. 9. The middle form means 
also in the New Testament the same as éxAéyevv, Acts xxvi. 11. 
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withdraw from the influence of a destructive element. The mean- 
ing of the formula is therefore precisely = ooiGew ex tod ndopov Tov- 
tov. ’Eveoroée answers to ovto¢ [ Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. iii. 22, vii. 26], 
whilst movnpdc is to be taken epexegetically. [Cf on aiay obtog 
Matth. xii. 32.] Whilst, therefore, dodvar éavtdy, gave himself, re- 
fers to reconciliation, darpélobat, deliver, refers to the redemption of 
those reconciled.) 


§ 2. THe CaLLine oF PavL. 
(i, 6-24.) 


Without the least expression of love or sympathy, Paul lets his 
excited feelings burst forth at once, and expresses his indignant 
wonder at the falling away of the Galatians. No doubt Riickert is 
completely right when he concludes from this that Paul during his 
last visit must have spoken to them of backsliding, for, had nothing 
of the sort taken place, he would certainly, as in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, before rebuking them, have told them how he had 
received information concerning them. The ottw rayéwe, so soon, 
however, need by no means be referred to Paul’s last visit ; it may 
rather very appropriately refer to their conversion, which ought to 
win over the man to the Christian element permanently. He there- 
fore may be said to change “‘ very soon” who falls away even after 
the lapse of several years. (MetatidecOa “to change in opinion 
and tendency of mind,” the direction of the change being pointed 
out by eic. The present tense represents the action as still con- 
tinuing, as it were just arriving at completion. The hope is thus 
awakened, that the as yet incompleted action may be arrested. 
The comparison of the word with +23, and an assumption of an allu- 
sion to the name T'déAara, which Jerome thinks is to be found here, 
is to be rejected as trifling—The one who calls («aAécac) is, of 
course, God only, not Paul ; the apostle certainly wished to convert 
no one to himself. The medium of the call is the grace of Christ,* 
therefore é€v = oid, or stands for the dative only, without, however, 
év being strictly taken as the sign of the dative. [Cf Winer’s Gr., 
§ 31, 8] 

Ver. 7.—The “ which is no other thing than,” etc. (6 od« gor’ 
GAAo, ci wi} K. 7. 4.), 18 not without difficulty. The reference of 6 to 
Erepov evayyédoy is Clearly quite unsuitable, as the idea “‘ which, 


* The omission of Xporod, in accordance with F.G., and several, especially Latin, 
Fathers, would not be advisable. The coupling of this genitive with xaAécavroe, is, how- 
ever, clearly forbidden by the intervening év ydpcru, as also by the fact that Paul never 
refers the KAjovg to Christ, but always to the Father. 
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however, is no other,” would represent the guilt of the opponents as 
less, whereas Paul intends to depict it as very gross. The reference 
of 6 to “gospel” alone, in the sense “which can and must be no 
other than it is,” 7. e., which must not be changed arbitrarily, would 
require érepov instead of dAdo, not to mention that it seems harsh to 
separate evayyéAov from érepov, and that then the following ei pi 
is inappropriate, for it is inadmissible to take it as = sed or atta- 
men ; it only means nisi. (Cf. Winer’s Gr., § 55, 2, Hartung’s 
Partikellehre, vol. ii., p. 118, seq.) The connecting ei pj, however, 
with Oavudgw, which Schott has proposed, would be totally unallow- 
able, because of the indicative, which cannot possibly mean, “I 
should wonder at your early apostacy, if I had not known that you 
were led astray.” Besides, with this interpretation, the difficulty 
of the 6 oi« éorw ddAo, which, according to it, must be enclosed in 
brackets, remains. . Therefore the interpretation defended by Gro- 
tius, Winer, Riickert, alone recommends itself to us, which refers 6 
to all that precedes, and the words 6 ov« gorw dAdo, ek pj kK. T. 2., are 
closely connected in the sense: ‘which (your apostacy) is nothing. 
else, or consists in nothing else than that you have allowed your- 
selves to be led astray.” By this addition, then, it is Paul’s inten- 
tion to soften the guilt of the Galatians, and to point to their false 
teachers as the real culprits, (The article stands before the parti- 
ciple entirely regularly [as in the phrase eioty oi A€éyovtec], since the 
action is considered as one which belongs only to definite persons, 
or by which the persons themselves are specified. [Cf Matthiz’s 
Gr., vol. ii, p. 552.] Winer’s interpretation, as if the meaning 
were eiol tapdooortes tac Kal ovdroé elovy dAcyo, introduces a thought 
not contained in the words.—Tagdooewv, trouble, = oareverv, shake, 
2 Thess. ii. 2. “ To effect a change in one’s settled principles of 
faith, and that by open, violent attacks, not by secret and artful 
insinuations.” As to the antagonists here pointed out, see further 
details at v. 10-12, and vi. 12, 13.—On peraotpépery, cf. Acts ii. 20 ; 
James iv. 9. ©éAovre¢ is emphatic, as it stands in contrast with the 
unpremeditated peraorpépat, the act of the Galatians, who knew not 
what they did when they followed those deceivers.) 

Ver, 8.—Paul describes the gospel as so absolutely above all 
subjectivity, that no created being can change its Divine nature ; 
not even Paul («at éav jyeic), not even an angel. In the case of 
Paul, apostacy was certainly imaginable, but not in the case of a 
good angel ; hence we might suppose evil angels meant, if “from: 
heaven” were not against it. It is most simple therefore to say, 
that Paul, as in Rom. ix. 3, adduces an impossibility in order to ex- 
press in the highest degree the inadmissibility of changing arbitra~ 
rily the gift of God. (In maf 6 the idea of “ against” is clearly the 
most natural ; those Judaists quite destroyed the nature of the 
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gospel, they made a new law out of it.—AvdOeya, originally = avd- 
nua, something devoted to the gods, hung up in the temple. The 
latter form only retained this idea [Luke xxi. 5], and dvd0eua ac- 
quired the meaning “something laden with a curse,” which all an- 
cient nations considered and treated as devoted to the infernal gods, 
also as witp, sacer. The formula dvdOeua éorw, let him be accursed, 
refers, therefore, not to ecclesiastical excommunication simply ; that 
is included only so far as it presupposes Divine reprobation. Accord- 
ingly dvd0eua = opm. Cf. on Rom. ix. 3; 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 22.) * 

Ver. 9,—As a mere repetition of what has just been said, mpoes- 
pihxapev, we have said before, and dete, now, is clearly too strong ; 
the words can only be explained on the assumption of a previous ex- 
pression of Paul’s opinion on this subject during his first visit to 
the Galatians. While, therefore, in ver. 8 the «ai éév, even though, 
represented the matter quite hypothetically, «i, 7/, applies the re- 
mark to the actual case. 

Ver. 10.—The connexion of ver. 10 with the preceding is not 
quite clear. We should have expected, after verses 8 and 9, and the 
strong asseverations that whoever preached otherwise than he did was 
accursed, something like the following: ‘‘for what I teach is un- 
doubtedly God’s word,” or, “I am assured that this alone is the 
truth.”* Instead of that, Paul states that he seeks to please God 
and not man: but, if we grasp the fundamental thought we recog- 
nize that it contains exactly those ideas which the context leads us 
to expect. For the very fact, that he wishes to please God entirely, 
and not man, that he is entirely the servant of Christ, who is more 
than all men are, is the assurance of his living union with God, and 
of that illumination from above which exalts his doctrines far 
above a mere subjective opinion. He gains, at the same time, by this 
turn of thought, the advantage of warding off a reproach cast upon 
him by the Judaists, and of retorting it on them. They upbraided. 
him on account of his accommodating spirit, that he became to the 
Gentiles a Gentile, and to the Jews a Jew, as if grasping at hu- 
man approbation was the cause of it. The fact was exactly the 
reverse ; this no doubt was the case with those Judaistic false 
teachers who sought by the great number of their conversions to 
gain fame, without caring about the means by which they effected 
them. (Cf. Gal. vi. 13.) The doze, now, like the following ér, yet, 
can be referred only to the time since Paul’s conversion ; with that 
event the old man, which in him too was impelled by the desire 
of pleasing men, was in him forthwith so thrust back, that the holy 
fire from the Divine altar alone glowed in him, and dissipated all 
other love, (Iei@w dvOpanove, Oey cannot, with Luther and Michaelis 


* Riickert’s supplement, ‘‘ wonder not at this harsh speech. I cannot, in accordance 
with my Divine call, say otherwise,” is clearly too harsh. 
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be taken : res humanas, res divinas, suadeo, nor can katé be sup- 
plied ; it is here rather equal to placare, tranquillum reddere, as it 
certainly means at 1 John iii. 9; Homer Il. a. 100 ; Eurip. Hipp. 
1060. It is = dpéoxery, which follows.) 

Vers. 11, 12.—Paul now endeavours, from here to chap. ii. 10, to - 
trace historically this his immediate relation to God through Christ. 
He needed not to make any mention here of the great fact of the 
manifestation of the Lord, through which his conversion was ef- 
fected, because he knew that this was sufficiently known to the 
Galatians ; though he alludes in verses 15, 16, to that event. 

His only concern was to make it clear that he had in nowise been 
instructed by the apostles, and thus become spiritually dependent 
upon them, so that their authority was above his own. It might be 
said that Paul was assuredly baptized by the Christians in Damas- 
cus, probably by Ananias (Acts ix. 18); indeed, according to the 
parallel passage (Acts xxii. 10), the Lord commanded him to go to 
Damascus, there to learn what he was commissioned to do. He 
seems therefore not to have received the Holy Ghost immediately on 
Christ’s manifestation, but only at the imposition of hands by 
Ananias, ‘when there fell from his eyes as it were scales” (both 
bodily and spiritual), and at his baptism. But that very point, 
that Paul did not receive the Holy Ghost from an apostle through 
the laying on of hands, but independently of them, whereas in other 
cases (according to Acts viii.) the apostles alone could impart the 
Holy Ghost—sets him free from them and their authority, and on 
a par with the body of the apostles, Add to this, Paul, besides the 
first appearance at Damascus, saw the Lord repeatedly (cf. on Acts 
xxii. 17, xxiii. 11), and remained, as it were, in continued intercourse 
with him, and received direct instructions from him, 1 Cor. xi, 23. 
Paul therefore could with perfect justice boast of the gospel which 
he preached, as entrusted to him immediately by God, without any 
human intervention. (Ver. 11, yvwpigw is used by profane writers as 
= yiwdonw, by the LX X. as = “to shew, make known” [cf. Prov. 
xxii. 19; Ezek. xliv. 23, with 1 Cor. xii. 3, xv. 1.] Ido is certainly 
to be preferred to dé, according to D.F.G., and other authorities : dé 
was probably substituted, merely because ydép stands five times in 
succession ; but with Paul the same conjunction frequently occurs 
five times, and even oftener, in succession. [Cf e. g., Rom. iv. 13, 
seq., v. 6, seq.] Kar’ dvOgwrov, after man, can only be taken, as in 
1 Cor. ix. 8, as = dvOpamvov, human, as to origin, essence, and ob- 
ject, in contrast to the Divine character of the gospel. Riickert’s 
remark, that no one said that the gospel was of human origin, and 
that therefore, so taken, the apostle’s assertion has no antithesis 
against which it could be directed, is of no weight ; for, even if the 
Judaists, whom Paul contends with, did not say that explicitly, still 
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it was implied in their conduct; for they made of it what they 
wished.— Ver. 12, ovd8 yap éyoé is to be taken: neque enim ego, 7. e., 
“T, as little as the other apostles,” not : nam ne ego quidem, which 
would have been expressed by ovd’ éya ydp, or kat yap oid’ éyé.—Be- 
fore édidayOnv many good MSS., especially A.D.F.G., read ovdé for 
ore, which last Griesbach preferred, as also Winer (ad h. 1. and Gr., 
§ 55, 6.) Lachmann and Riickert, on the other hand, read oddé. 
The decision depends on the distinction assumed between rrapéAaBov 
and éd.ddéy0nv ; Winer takes it as not specific, and cannot therefore 
favour the strongly disjunctive particle. But it is more correct to 
assume, with Lachmann and Riickert, a specific distinction, in which 
case ovdé must be read. It is also especially in favour of that reading, 
that one cannot join mapa dvOpeérov with édidayOnv also, with which 
mpoc is usually put, and again diddéoxeoOa forms an antithesis with 
droxadinrecOa: the former denotes the gradual appropriation of a 
thing, through reflection and exercise of the intellect ; the latter 
means intuitive perception, instantaneous illumination of the reason. 
(Cf. Matth. xi. 25, seq.)—In the dv droxadtinpews "Inood Xprotod scil. 
rrapéhaBov, by the revelation of Jesus Christ, Christ is to be under- 
stood as the author, not as the object, of the revelation ; the latter 
is the gospel. The revelation by Christ stands here in opposition to 
communication through man ; the other view which exhibits Christ 
as also the revealed, is presented in ver. 15.) 

Vers. 13, 14—In order to place the striking circumstances of 
his conversion in a clear light, Paul reminds the Galatians first 
of his earlier position, when he persecuted the church as a zeal- 
ous Pharisee. (He sets in opposition to the viv, now, of his con- 
version the “time past” (7oré), of his life under the law; the 
Galatians might have heard by report, or even through Paul him- 
self, what was necessary for them to know on that point. The 
form ‘lovdaioudce is often found in the Apocrypha. Cf. 2 Mace. ii, 
21, xiv. 38; 4 Macc. iv. 26.—Kal’ irepBoArjvy = ofédpa or Tepicco- 
tépw¢, ver. 14; 1 Cor. xii, 31; 2 Cor. iv. 17. Top0é = rroAropréw, 
Acts ix. 21—Ver. 14, mpoxérrew is generally used intransitively ; 
with drép it is “to surpass.” [Luke ii. 52 ; 2 Tim. ii. 16, iii, 9.|— 
LSvvndAckwwTns equalis, is not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Znrarng, Acts xxi. 20.—The form matpixd¢ is found only here, zar- 
edoc often occurs, e. g., Acts xxii, 3, xxiv. 14. The “ traditions” 
(apaddcec), comprise the genuine books of Moses, along with the 
traditional Pharisaic dogmas ; neither the one nor the other alone.) 

Ver. 15.—As the entire economy has its period, in which the Di- 
vine promises are fulfilled (Gal. iv. 4), so also has each individual, 
When that sacred moment arrived for Paul (on his journey to 
Damascus), God caused his eternal decree of election to reach 
him in time, by means of a call, in order to use him as an instru- 
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ment for the propagation of the gospel. (The evddxnoev 6 Osd¢ 
answers to > nx, cf. Ps. xl. 14—Agopivev = éeréyerv. Of on 
Rom. ix. 1; Eph. i, 4.— Ex kovatac pntpo¢ ov = ax quan. This 
phrase, “from my mother’s womb,” is in meaning exactly parallel 
to mpd KaraBoArc xéowov [Kph. i. 4], 2. “from eternity.” The 
election by grace is thereby described as one in nowise conditioned by 
works. [Cf.on Rom. ix.11.] The grace therefore refers alike to dopi- 
cevv and to kaAciv.—Heere then the revelation of Christ appears as the 
result and effect of grace ; therefore by “revealing his Son in me” (d7o- 
Kadvwpat Tov viov avtod év not) is to be understood not Christ’s appear- 
ance as such, but this in connexion with the collective work of grace, 
in so far as Christ was thereby made manifest to Paul inwardly in his 
heart, as. the eternal Son of God. In the revelation which Paul re- 
ceived near Damascus, we must regard the chief influence as internal 
and spiritual ; mere physical seeing could not have produced such 
effects.)* 

Ver. 16.—The aim of this manifestation was certainly for Paul a 
subjective one also, viz., his salvation, though this vanishes in his 
eyes in comparison with the immense odjective end necessarily com- 
bined with it. With him salvation was given to the whole believing 
Gentile world (cf. Acts ix. 15). But it is Christ A¢mse//, not some- 
thing from him, nor merely the doctrine concerning him, which is 
the object of genuine preaching ; hence “ that I might preach him” 
(iva edayyedigopa abtov). To connect ed0éwc, immediately, with the 
foregoing, for which Riickert and Neander decide, against all the 
MSS., in order to obtain the meaning that Paul had already preached 
in Arabia, is entirely inadmissible ; for Paul cannot, consistently 

‘with the course of thought, mean to say that he was called in order 
to preach immediately ; but only that he was called in general for 
the object of preaching, and that when he was aware of this he had 
immediately devoted himself to that work, without permitting men 
to control his decisions. But it does not follow from that, that he 
fulfilled in the very first years the Divine intention in calling him ; 
he must rather have experienced the need of first familiarizing him- 
self with the new element into which he had entered, The assump- 
tion of an inversion, so that “‘ immediately—not” (eb0éw¢ od) should 
be taken for “not immediately” (od« eb0éw¢), is still more unsuitable, 
for then it would follow that Paul had afterwards asked counsel of 
men, whereas he means to deny that absolutely. But Schott thinks 


* It might appear striking that Paul does not mention Ananias, who certainly bap- 
tized him (Acts ix. 18), and who, therefore, we might suppose instructed him. But, as 
Christ and the apostles were baptized by John the Baptist, without having received any 
instruction from him, which did not then take place at baptism, Paul might naturally omit 
mentioning his baptism too, and the rather, that baptism never establishes a dependence 
of the baptized on the baptizer. 
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that ed0éwe cannot be joined with what follows without an ellipsis, 
because the nature of the word requires a positive proposition. It 
is best to supply xpooéywv vodv, or the positive idea, which is imme- 
diately expressed negatively in what follows ; “I treated not with 
flesh and blood,” which must be restricted neither to Paul himself, 
é. e., to the consultation of his natural inclination, nor to the apos- 
tles, nor any other class of men, but is to be taken generally. “ Obe- 
dient to God alone,” Paul means to say, ‘‘ I excluded all human 
deliberation, as being subject to error.”  (lpocavariOnue properly 
“to lay on in addition,” as in Gal. ii. 6. In the phrase tpooavari- 
Oeo0ak Tivé te, or, a8 in Gal. ii, 2, dvaribeoOu, it means: ‘to lay be- 
fore one, propose to one, something for deliberation or decision.” So, 
often, in Diodorus and Lucian. Some inferior MSS. only read here 
mpoavebéuny.) 

Ver. 17.—But Paul was especially concerned to shew that he 
had always been without connexion with the older apostles, because 
his Judaistic adversaries represented him as dependent upon them ; 
he therefore lays stress upon the fact that he had, after his conver- 
sion, gone first to Arabia, and had thence returned to Damascus, . 
and had thus no connexion with the apostles at Jerusalem. (In- 
stead of dvjA0ov B.D.E.F.G. and other critical authorities read 
dnjjA0ov, which is no doubt to be preferred, and indeed Lachmann 
has received it into the text ; dvjA0ov was doubtless substituted be- 
cause dm7jAPov immediately succeeds, and in ver. 18 dvjAov is used 
of the journey to Jerusalem, like the more usual dvaGaivery = mb», 
——The phrase “‘ those who were apostles before me (oi mpd éuod an6- 
orodot), points first to the earlier call of the twelve, but, second, 
sets Paul also, in the proper sense of the word, by their side as 
an apostle. Ovdé is to be taken as strictly negative, as the state- 
ment is emphatically made that he saw no apostle at all.—In the 
parallel passages (Acts ix. 22, xxvi. 22, xi. 17) the subject is not a 
journey into Arabia ; it is more likely that the first and second 
sojourns of Paul in Damascus are there conjointly referred to. The 
words of our passage do not, however, permit us, with Usteri, 
to assume that Damascus was reckoned in Arabia ;* on the con- 
trary, the two are plainly distinguished. The event, which is related 
2 Cor. xi. 32, is, no doubt, to be referred to the time of the second 
sojourn at Damascus, for it assumes that Paul had already preached 
the gospel. 

Ver. 18.—How the three years are to be apportioned cannot be 
affirmed with any approach to certainty.t. To me it appears most 


* As Damascus had not been named before, “returned again to Damascus” (radu 
bréotpepa cic Aauackév), points unmistakably to the fact that Paul assumed it as known 
that his call took place on a journey to Damascus. 

+ Kohler’s and Schrader’s assumption that Paul was buta few days in Arabia, is ar- 
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probable that Paul passed the longest time in Arabia, for there his 
purpose was not teaching, but his own inward development. (Sce 
§ 1 of the General Introduction to Paul’s Epistles, and on Acts 
ix. 20, seq.) “Afterwards” (é7evra) dates from the principal event, 
z.é., from Paul’s conversion. The most important point in this 
passage, however, is, that Paul declares that the object of his first 
journey to Jerusalem was to become acquainted with Peter. This 
declaration does not contradict the accounts in Acts ix. 26, seq., 
xxii. 17, seq. The only question is, what had Paul in view in 
making, this acquaintance ? He probably wished to come to some 
understanding with Peter as to their future labours, which, accord- 
ing to il. 6, seq., was at a later period more completely effected. 
For, as he, at first (see Acts ix. 26, seq.), met with so great oppo- 
sition in Jerusalem, he limited his stay to a few days, which fact he 
here adduces as a proof that he could not have been instructed by 
the apostles. ‘Ioropeiv properly, ‘to become acquainted with by 
one’s own perception,” though, indeed, usually applied to things, 
rarely to persons. But Josephus too, B. J. vi. 1. 8, uses it of per- 
sons. It is not found again in the New Testament.—For Ilérgov 
A.B., and other MSS., read Kyodv, as ii. 9. Lachmann receives it 
into the text ; but the reading has doubtless no other foundation 
than the desire to turn aside the derogatory description which fol- 
lows from Peter, and to substitute some one else.— Whether éréuevva 
moc points to a dwelling with Peter, or not, must be left undecided. 
The phrase jjuépat dexarévte, answers to the French qguinze jours, a 
fortnight. 

Vers. 19, 20.—Here it seems, in the first place, striking that 
only Peter and James are named as the aposties whom Paul saw in 
Jerusalem ; while it is said (Acts ix. 27) of Barnabas “ he brought 
him to the apostles” (ijyaye abtov mpo¢ tov¢g dmoordAove), as though 
all the apostles were present at that time. But nothing precludes 
us from supposing that Luke takes the word “ apostle” in a more 
extended sense, comprising also other distinguished teachers. Be-. 
sides, the whole description of Luke is so strictly general, that he 
was manifestly not accurately informed of the circumstances under 
which Paul’s first journey to Jerusalem took place; we must, 
therefore, in any case use the more exact accounts of Paul for the 
closer determining of the statements in the Acts. But again, 
James, our Lord’s brother, appears to be reckoned among the 
Twelve, since it is certain that here, under the term apostles, they 
alone are to be understood ; but we saw at Matth. xiii. 55 that 


bitrary (Acts ix) £9), “ certain days” (uépac Tivadc), rather refers to the short time that 
Paul first passed in Damascus. It is true (Acts ix. 23), 7uépai ixava, many days, points 
to a longer sojourn, but still not to years. The longer stay of Paul in Arabia, omitted by 
Luke, is, we may suppose, that passed between the times thus alluded to. 
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no one of our Lord’s brothers (on account of John vii. 5) could be 
among the Twelve, for which reason, too, besides other grounds, the 
identifying of our Lord’s brother with James, the son of Alpheus, 
is inadmissible. (See the further development of this point in 
the Introduction to the Epistle of James.) The resource of tak- 
ing el wh as “except, indeed, that I saw the non-apostle James,” 
is not only ungrammatical (see on i. 7), but useless, because our 
Lord’s brother is, in the following chapter, especially ver. 9, con- 
stantly numbered with the chief apostles. It is best, doubtless, to 
assume that James, our Lord’s brother, the Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Acts xv.), after the death of James, the son of Zebedee, was, if not 
formally, still tacitly, on account of his extraordinary consideration 
and high personal dignity, treated as an apostle, so that he, as it 
were, filled up the gap again.—The fact that Paul was not in Jeru- 
salem for three years,and even then only for a fortnight, and saw 
but two apostles, was important to him for his readers’ sake. He, 
therefore, confirms this communication of his with an oath, in order 
to remove any possible doubts. (The passage serves, along with 
others, as Rom. i. 9, ix. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 7, for the elucidation of Matth. 
v. 84. It remains to be said, that “‘ before God” (évamuov tod Oe00) 
is not to be taken as a formal oath, just as >"> »28> also occurs not of 
oaths. The swearing lies in the thought, not in the phrase. YF inal- 
ly, Aéyw must be supplied, and @ ypd¢w refers, it 1s true, to the whole 
account, but especially to the last remark.) 

Vers, 21-24.—Paul further relates that he afterwards left Pales- 
tine altogether, and isolated himself so entirely from the believers 
there, that they did not even know him by sight ; it had merely 
become known by report that he had been changed from a persecu- 
tor into a confessor of the faith, (Czesarea Philippi, at which Paul 
touched, according to Acts ix. 30, was out of Palestine.) The rea- 
son why Paul adds this remark, can, as Gicumenius has already 
observed, be no other than to shew the Galatians, who had been 
prejudiced against him by his Judaistic adversaries, that he could 
have received no instruction from other Christians in Palestine, and 
that, therefore, his knowledge of the gospel was a purely immediate 
one. (See on Paul’s journey to Cilicia, Acts ix.30. KAiua we have 
already found at Rom. xv. 23; 2 Cor. xi. 10.—The éxndnotar av 
Xpiotd, churches in Christ, are opposed to the purely Jewish éx«an- 
ciac—On the enallage generis, dxovovtes jjoav for dxovovoat, see 
Winer’s Gr, § 45, 5.—Acdxwv need not be taken for duiéac, the past 
time is expressed in the roré. The participle is here used as a 
substantive, see Winer’s Gr. § 18, 3.—Ver. 24. Paul does not claim 
praise for himself, but for God in him ; év éwoi — »2, Luke x. 20, 
“in me as the object of Divine glorification.”) 
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§ 3. PauL av THE CouNciL or THE APOSTLES. 
(ai, 1-10.) 


Paul now places fourteen years of free, self-dependent labour in 
contrast with the fourteen days of his intercourse with Peter (i. 18). 
It was only after the lapse of so long a time that Paul revisited 
Jerusalem, the centre of the Jewish Christian views, whilst in An- 
tioch a centre of Gentile Christian life was provisionally forming 
itself. But he gives a detailed account of this important visit, 
because, during it, his peculiar relation to the kingdom of God was 
recognized by the Twelve themselves. But here, in the first place, 
the questions arise, how are the fourteen years to be reckoned, and 
which journey to Jerusalem does Paul mean? The opinions of 
Kohler and Schrader, the former of whom supposes that the journey 
here meant is the one to Jerusalem alluded to Acts xviii. 22, the 
latter even assumes a journey thither, to be supplied in Acts xix., 
supposed to be undertaken from Corinth, have been already suffi- 
ciently refuted by Schott, and may be here passed over as intrinsic- 
ally untenable.* They are meant merely to support the hypothesis 
already refuted in the Introduction to this epistle, but they only render 
this and other passages more difficult to explain, without affording 
any assistance. On the other hand, however, we may well hesitate 
as to whether we should here understand the journey alluded to at 
Acts xi. 30, or that described in Acts xv., to the council of apostles. 
The great majority of critics, however, decide for the latter view, 
though Calvin, Hichhorn, Siisskind, and Paulus defend the former, 
Grotius, Bertholdt, Kuinoel, Keil, Ulrich, Bottger, do the same, even 
with the modification of reading tecodpwr, four, for, dexatecodpwr, 
fourteen. Ingeniously as they have striven to defend this conjecture 
(viz., from the original designation of the number by the letter A, 
which, it is said, was read at one time for ten, at another for four, and 
thus finally to have brought about the blending of the two numbers), 
still it must be rejected as in no way supported, either by MSS. or 
any other critical authorities.t But, if we consider the reasons for 
the supposition of the second, and against the supposition of the 
third journey, they are chiefly the following : 1. It is Paul’s inten- 
tion, according to the context of the whole passage, to enumerate 
all his journeys to Jerusalem ; now, as he in i. 20 uses an oath in 
confirmation of his veracity, and in ii. 1 uses méAvv, in speaking of a 

* See, besides Schott’s work (Elucidation of some important points in Paul’s life), also 
the Prolegomena to his Comm. on the Epistle to the Galatians, sec. 4. 


+ It is true that an appeal has been made to Eusebius’s Chronicle, but here, too, the 
MSS. are altogether doubtful. See Schott in the Comm., p. 314, note 6. 
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new journey, it is to be inferred that he has not omitted the one re- 
ferred to in Acts xi. 2. If the journey narrated ii. 1 is to be under- 
stood as the one undertaken to the council of apostles, described in 
Acts xv., mention would have been made of the decisions of that 
council ; Peter himself, too, must, in that case, after the negotia- 
tions there as to the Gentile Christians, have again relapsed, which 
cannot be rendered probable. 3. Paul would seem, after the council 
of apostles, to have grown lax in his anti-Jewish views ; for, accord- 
ing to Acts xvi, 3, he circumcised Timothy himself, which would 
contradict his earlier conduct, Gal. v. 2. 

To begin with this last point. It is of no importance ; for that 
Paul at one time declares that whoever submits to circumcision 
loses Christ, and afterwards causes Timothy himself to be circum- 
cised, implies no inconsistency at all, since the former statement 
simply means that he loses Christ who causes himself to be circum- 
cised, in order thereby to win salvation. But that was not the object 
of Timothy’s circumcision ; it was rather that he might thereby be- 
come better fitted to preach the gospel among Jews and proselytes. 
On the other hand the first two reasons are certainly of very great 
importance ; for it really seems, from the great stress which Paul 
(according to 1. 20) lays on the journeys to Jerusalem, inconceivable 
that he should have omitted one of those journeys, As, then, the 
journey mentioned Acts xi. 30 is the neat one, in order of time, and 
Barnabas, too, accompanies him on it, as is mentioned here also— 
further, as, according to Gal. ii. 2, a revelation incited him to that 
journey, which might be referred to the narrative of Agabus (Acts 
x1. 28) ; the reference to the second journey seems highly probable. 
But, first, the collateral arguments have no force, for the revela- 
tion which Paul here mentions, relates to a revelation which he 
himself had, not others. And the remark here made that Barnabas ac- 
companied him, suits still better the description of the third journey 
in Acts (xv. 3), according to which others besides Barnabas journeyed 
with Paul, among whom Titus is here named. (Gal. ii. 1.) If we 
further consider that the whole description of the proceedings at 
this visit entirely accords with Luke’s account (Acts xv.) of the 
council of apostles—for the objection, that no mention is here made 
of the resolutions of the council, is easily avoided by assuming that 
Paul had already imparted them to the Christians in Galatia, on 
his last visit thither, and could therefore suppose them to be known 
—further, that fourteen years reckoned from the conversion of Paul 
(not from the already-mentioned journey to Jerusalem), which mode 
of reckoning is the only probable one, would be too long a time if 
we here understood the journey touched on at Acts xi. 80, since 
Paul, at the epoch of the latter, was below Barnabas in dignity, 
and was therefore in the very first years after his conversion, as 
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Hemsen* has pertinently remarked ; finally, that the omission of 
the very important journey to the council of the apostles is far less 
supposable than that of the earlier ones ;—everything speaks so 
manifestly in favour of the third journey (Acts xv.) that we would 
gladly be enabled to remove this single objection how Paul could 
omit a journey to Jerusalem, since the stress lies on the very fact 
that he méntions all of them. For we must not here be influenced 
by the difficulty of explaining such conduct in Peter after the coun- 
cil, because a dogmatical argument would thus be improperly mixed 
up with a purely historical question. And how this conduct of 
Peter can be explained without derogation to his apostolical char- 
acter, we shall specially discuss further on. In this inquiry then, 
whether the difficulty of Paul’s omitting a journey can be set 
aside, and in what way, we must first of all mention Schott’s view, 
according to which the words “after fourteen years” (dia dexateood- 
pov érév) can be so understood as to designate the second and third 
journeys together. For he proposes to translate ‘‘in the course of 
fourteen years,” and to understand 7édy of the repetition of the 
journey more than once. (See his Prolegomena, p. 308.) But we 
cannot consent to this mode of removing the difficulty ; for though 
undeniably o:é with numerals can mean “during, within,” yet the 
context here absolutely forbids that meaning, and still more the 
forced meaning given to 7déAcv, as Paul cannot intend to relate what 
occurred within so long a space of time, but only in general terms, 
when the journeys took place, 

Were the meaning of those words as Schott gives it, the Gala- 
tians might say to Paul, ‘‘ Who knows how Jong you were with the 
apostles in the fourteen years, and how much you learnt of them ?” 
The sinews of the whole course of argument would thus have been 
cut. The dé here is no doubt to be taken in the sense of after, to 
which conclusion émecta, too, decidedly leads. How it can have that 
sense Matthice shews in his Gram., vol. 11., pp. 13, 52. See Winer 
on this passage in the Comm. and in the Gr., § 47,1. p. 340, note. 
Here therefore, we have no other resource than to regard Paul 
as the first witness as to his own life; any purposed deception 
or even error, is of course unsupposable ; we might rather suppose 
an oversight on the part of Luke. But we need not necessarily as- 
sume even that ; Luke relates the journey, Acts xi. 30, so briefly, 
that we are at liberty to suppose that Paul was sent indeed with ~ 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, but was prevented by illness, or some other 
cause, from entering the city himself. True, Acts xii. 25 speaks 
again of the departure of Paul from Jerusalem, which does not favour 
this assumption ; we must imagine that Luke in that case might 


* Hemsen’s Life of Paul, p. 68. The putting Barnabas first in Acts xi. 30 points, in 
all probability, to the fact that on that mission he was the chief person. 
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not have been properly informed of this minor circumstance, that 
Paul had not completely fulfilled this mission with Barnabas. At 
all events the state of the case requires that we, under all circum- 
stances, here understand the journey to the apostolical council, 
though how the accounts in the Acts can be reconciled with it must 
remain an open question. 

Ver. 2,—In order now to make the Galatian Christians observe 
that his movements were not arbitrary, but guided by a higher will, 
Paul adds, “‘I went up by revelation” (dvéBqv 08 Katd drrondAviy). 
In Acts xv. 2, Luke, it is true, says nothing of a revelation, but, of 
course, of his own inward experience Paul himself could alone be 
accurately informed. Hermann (in the above-cited essay, Leipz., 
1832, p. 6) has erroneously proposed to interpret this expression, 
explicationis causa, 7. e., for the sake of discussion and explanation 
of the doctrine of the gospels ; he thinks, if it had been meant to 
relate to a Divine revelation, t1vé could not have been left out ; but, 
as in the first chapter, mention had been made of the manifestations 
he had received, Paul might, without harshness, write kata droka- 
Aviv only. Besides, dtoxdAvyuc has, in the dialect of the New Tes- 
tament, the fixed signification, Divine communication, revelation. 
Paul names, as his peculiar motive in this journey, the wish to lay 
before the apostles his method of preaching among the Gentiles, in 
order to obtain their approval of it. But the question of how the 
gospel was to be spread among the Gentiles was the very one to be 
decided at the council (Acts xv.); our epistle, therefore agrees en- 
tirely with the report that Luke gives. (On dve6éuny, see at i. 16. 
The submitting of his opinion to the council involves here, according 
to the context, the examination of those opinions. It is clear from 
the foregoing that airoi¢ can only designate the apostles, not all the 
Christians in Jerusalem.—The phrase “ that gospel which I preach” 
[evayyédov 6 xnptoow]), designates, however, here, the method of pro- 
pounding his doctrines, and the whole system of proceeding which 
the apostle had used, and still continued to use in the Gentile 
world.) But the last words of the verse are difficult. True, to 
connect doxodor pjtwc in the sense, “but especially, to those who 
might perchance think that I ran in vain,” will scarcely now be ap- 
proved by any one, for, apart from everything else, ver. 6 makes it 
clear that of doxoivtec has here another meaning; the phrase is 
meant, no doubt, to single out the most distinguished among the 
apostles, and to restrict to them peculiarly the examination of the 
question propounded. Kar’ idfav need not be understood of any- 
thing local ; it answers perfectly to our phrase “ especially, prefer- 
ably.” But the connexion of wjrwe «. 7.4., is not without difficulty. 
For we are perplexed by the forms tpéyw and édpayov, and expect the 
optative after pijnwc. Fritzsche proposed, therefore, to take this 
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clause by itself, and as a question: num frustra operam meam in 
evangelium insumo aut insumsi ? But this interpretation is utterly 
void of plausibility, and was afterwards retracted even by its author. 
Tpéxo is rather to be taken as the conjunctive present, which is con- 
strued with p7j7w¢ in the New Testament, while édpayov is accounted 
for on the assumption that he subjoins his earlier labours in direct 
discourse. (So Winer, correctly, in the Gr., § 56, 2, p. 447.) The 
opinions of Usteri and Schott, that, édpauoy requires tpéxw to be 
indicative too, is erroneous ; Paul often combines different moods 
with the same particle, according to the shade of thought. Thus, 
particularly, 1 Thess. 11.5. (The full phrase doxotvre¢ civai tu is 
found ii. 6, vi. 3. Plato also (Apol. Socr. c. 33) uses it. It is 
not to be denied that it has a subordinate idea of blame, as Gal. vi. 
3 clearly proves; but it is not here to be referred to the apostles 
themselves, but to the Judaistic false teachers only, who abused the 
apostolical dignity for their own ends, inasmuch as they unjustifiably 
and without the apostles’ permission, sheltered themselves under 
their authority. The case is the same with the phrase of brép Aiav 
dréaroAot, the chiefest apostles, 2 Cor. xi.5. See the Comm. on that 
passage. ) 

Ver. 3.—As a proof that the apostles approved of his more liberal _ 
conduct: towards the Gentiles, Paul remarks that Titus, who accom- 
panied him, was not forced to submit to circumcision, though of 
Greek descent. Paul of his own accord had Timothy circumcised 
(Acts xvi. 8), but he would in no case have yielded to force in the 
matter. (The ddd’ otdé is to be explained by the intervening thought 
resting in Paul’s mind: “And the apostles also acknowledged my 
Divine mission so fully, that not even Titus, who yet appeared before 
them uncircumcised, was forced to submit to circumcision.”) 

Vers. 4, 5.—What follows is difficult, in its connexion with the 
foregoing, and the construction of the whole sentence. The first 
words, it is true, would admit of being aptly joined with jvayxdobn, 
but for the opposing 6é. This particle is in all the critical authori- 
ties ; but Jerome, Theodoret, Theophylact, conjecture that it might 
well be struck out. In the same way, the construction would be 
simple, if the ol¢ ovdé in ver. 5 were wanting ; the sense would then 
be: “ Titus was not indeed forced to be circumcised, but I yielded 
on account of the false brethren.” Now it is true that D. has this 
omission, and the words are wanting in some of the Latin fathers ; 
Tertullian even derives the reading with the negative from a corrup- 
tion of the text by Marcion, These authorities induce Mill, Sem- 
ler, Koppe, Griesbach, to strike out the oi¢ ovdé. But it is clear 
that the change is made merely to avoid the difficulty in the con- 


struction. Seats 
‘Paul would, in fact, have been utterly faithless to his principles 
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if he had yielded to the false brethren ; it would have been totally 
improper then to say, “we gave place for an hour” (tpd¢ Spay 
elZapev), for he would, according to that interpretation, have alto- 
gether given way to the false teachers. We must, therefore, in 
any case, suppose here an irregularity of construction, and the 
more readily from its frequent occurrence in Paul. The question 
then arises, how are we to account for the origin of the inaccurate 
construction ? In ver. 3 it is not said expressly that Titus was 
not circumcised at all, but only that he was not forced to it. We 
might therefore say, with Rickert, that Paul proceeds thus: 
“that for the sake of the false brethren he had indeed circum- 
cised him, but voluntarily, without yielding to them.” But here all 
depended on the matter of fact ; if Paul circumcised Titus in the 
presence of these men, he was obedient to their will. We must by 
all means suppose that Titus was not circumcised at all. But 
what, then, led Paul to the beginning: dd 6& todc, x. 7.4.? I 
explain it thus. The statement in ver. 3 is entirely subordinate. 
and may be separated parenthetically from vers. 2 and 4. The dé 
is, therefore to be brought into connexion with ver. 2, and the fol- 
lowing seems to have been the course of ideas in Paul’s mind: “I 
went, it is true, to Jerusalem, in order to lay before the apostles 
my doctrine for examination ; but it was really by no means neces- 
sary for me to do so for their sake ; Titus was not even so much as 
obliged to submit to circumcision ; but I saw myself moved to the 
step on account of the false brethren.” But in the heat of compo- 
sition Paul allows himself to be led away from the construction 
he began with, and in its stead describes the character of the 
false teachers. With this view, vers. 6, seq., agree, in which Paul 
again avers his relation to the apostles to be one of equality. 
This hypothesis seems preferable to the mere supplying dvé@qv 
or dvebéunv, for which Zacharize, Storr, Rosenmiiller, Borger, de- 
cide. As to the description of the “false brethren” (wevdadeAdoé) 
(2 Cor. xi. 26), Paul calls them “ unawares brought in” (rapecode: 
tovc), because they had stolen (rapevo#AGov) into the church with 
impure intention, 7. e., without the self-denial to give up, as was 
necessary, their old Pharisaic bias. They wanted to burthen and 
domineer over the Christians in- the church, with the yoke of 
their ordinances, just as they had previously done with the Jews ; 
and thus to render suspected the Christian freedom from the law, 
which belonged to all believers. as “in Christ.” (Karaoxoreiv, to get 
information with a bad design, as a spy, in order to betray it.) Paul 
speaks in a similar way of these false teachers in other passages ; 
especially 2 Cor. xi. To these pretensions, says Paul, he had never 
for a moment given way (7pd¢ doar, John v. 35 ; 1 Thess, ii. 17 ; 
Phil. ver, 15), in order to preserve for his disciples, for whose right 
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guidance he was responsible, the truth of the gospel, 7. e., the gos- 
pel in its undisturbed purity. (Ver. 4. The form rapetoaxroc is not 
found elsewhere, the verb occurs 2 Pet. ii. 1.—For katadovAdowvrat 
the active form is to be preferred, with Lachmann, according to 
A.B. and other important authorities ; probably the copyists put 
the to them more familiar middle form.in the text. The etéapev 
Ti vnotay Hermann has thus explained : “fratribus falsis ne hora 
quidem spatium Jesu obsequio segnior fui ;” but Paul never uses 
drotray# of the relation to Christ. Evgauev, as Winer has already 
justly observed, rather designates a single occurrence of the act ; rT 
brotayj, on the other hand, is an expression for the state of mind 
from which the action proceeds: ‘I did not give way to them, as 
one obedient, or in obedience to them.”) 

Ver. 6.—Here, too, we find an endless number of interpretations, 
of which the large majority are such as would not repay our giving 
them in detail. Particularly all those which here suppose aposid- 
peses or ellipses with dd dé tév doxoivtwy, such as “I have heard, 
learned, obtained nothing,” are quite inadmissible, inasmuch as 
here, in the 2d chap., Paul’s design is no longer to prove that he had 
learned nothing from the apostles, but to shew that they acknowl- 
edged his labours as agreeing with the spirit of Christianity, which 
the words from éuoi ydp to ver. 10 do emphatically shew. The yédp, 
accordingly, by no means allows us to introduce a totally foreign 
thought into ver.6. Besides, the dé in the beginning of ver. 6 in- 
duces us to suppose some how an antithesis to ver. 5. Accord- 
ingly, it is no doubt simplest, with Riickert, to join the ovdéy por 
diapéger, it maketh no matter to me, without any parenthesis, 
with dd tév doxotvtwy, and to construe the whole passage thus: 
“JT have not yielded for one moment to the false brethren, in 
order to preserve to you the gospel undisturbed: and I do not 
trouble myself about the distinguished apostles in the matter ; 
for they have Jaid no new burdens on me, but have, on the 
contrary, approved of my labours.” On this point it can raise no 
scruples, that Paul uses the contemptuous phrase “it maketh no 
matter to me,” of the chief apostles, for the invective in it aims not 
at them, but the false teachers, who abused the authority of the 
apostles (see on ver.2). But the construction of ovdévy diadéper with 
dné might excite doubts ; at least it is without precedent. As, 
however, the proposed interpretation of the passage is the only one 
that suits the whole context of the section, that obstacle cannot de-_ 
ter us from it. The apostle, probably, when he began with d76, had 
another phrase in nis mind, and then added somewhat loosely ovdév 
pot dtapépe. Finally, érotoi rote joav admits of no other interpreta- 
tion than that which finds an allusion to the near connexion and 
intercourse of the apostles with the Lord himself. So, correctly, 
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Luther, Beza, Winer, Flatt, and others. Finally, the words “God 
does not accept the person of man” (npéowrov Ed¢ dvOpdrov ov Aatl- 
Bdve), are used to express the nothingness of all external distinc- 
tions in the sight of God, and therefore even of the outward inter- 
course with Christ (which we must recollect Judas had also enjoyed), 
in comparison with the inward witness of the Spirit, which Paul 
possessed. “The Spirit witnesseth that the Spirit is truth.” ( 
John v. 6.) 

Vers. 7-10.—After this Paul subjoins the communication as to 
his relation to the apostles, as settled at the council, by which the 
report of the Acts of the Apostles, chap. xv., is completed. The 
three chief apostles, James, Peter, and John, here represented as 
pillars of the church (the foundation of which expression is the figure 
which compares the church to a temple, 1 Cor. iii. 16 ; Epbes. ii. 
21; Rev. iii. 12), not only laid no burden on Paul (as the Judaists 
wished and hoped), that is, did not require him to circumcise his 
converts—(Paul looks in charity on their burden as his)—but they 
even concluded among themselves a sort of convention as to the 
limits of their respective labours. The apostles were moved to 
that by their conviction of the great and blessed efficiency of Paul 
in the Gentile world, a report of which he and Barnabas had given 
them (Acts xv. 12), a success impossible without the assistance of 
Divine grace. They saw clearly that Paul was entrusted by the 
Lord with a commission among the Gentiles, like that of Peter 
among the Jews. (Peter, as the first, stands for al/ the apostles, as 
Paul for Barnabas, and all those working with him.) For the avoid- 
ance of all dispute and jealousy they now share the departments, with 
the condition that they (Paul and the Gentile apostles in general) 
should remember the poor. How carefully Paul strove to maintain 
this condition, all his epistles shew ; see especially 1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. 
vill. and ix. ; where, as well as at 1 Cor. xvi. 1, we have treated of the 
probable causes of this striking clause. It serves best to explain 
the circumstance, that the sending of alms was imposed as a duty 
on the Gentile Christians, that it seems to have been regarded as a 
substitute for the Jewish Temple tax, and as the expression of their 
dependence on the mother church at Jerusalem. We may add that 
from the very nature of this agreement it is not to be considered as 
absolute ; however scrupulously Paul conformed to it (see on Rom. 
xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 13), still he had no hesitation in his journeys 
through Palestine to Jerusalem in preaching before Jews also. Nay, 
even in the Gentile world, Paul, according to the Acts, always 
offered the gospel to the Jews first ; a circumstance in which no 
one, before Baur with his false criticism, was able to find a violation 
of this agreement, and a proof of the spuriousness of the Acts, In 
later times, as they became more and more convinced that the Jews 
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in the mass rejected the gospel, while the Gentiles embraced it, the 
agreement seems to have fallen tacitly into oblivion ; at least we 
find that the apostles allotted to the Jews, namely Peter and John, 
leave Palestine towards the end of their lives, and devote their la- 
bours also entirely to the Gentiles. (On 7pocavaridecOa, which is 
here to be taken in its original meaning, “to lay upon in addition,” 
see at 1. 16.—Ver. 7. On the well-known construction, teriorevpa 
TO edvayyéduov, see Winer’s Gr., § 40, 4—Ver. 8. Paul often uses 
éveoyeiv of the power of Divine grace, 1 Cor. xii. 6; Eph. i. 11; 
Phil. ii, 15.—Ver. 9. The comparison of the apostles to pillars, has 
parallels in the rabbinical language ; thus Abraham is called 1g 
eben, pillar of the world:—On Cephas, see at John i. 42—On the 
phrase dee diddvat, see 1 Macc. xi. 50, 62, xiii. 50.—To tva jyeic, sup- 
ply evayyedcowucba.— Ver, 10. On the repetition of aitd roiro after 6, 
see Winer’s Gr. § 22, 4.) 


§ 4. Paut’s Dispute witn Prrer. 
(ii. 11-21.) 


Vers. 11-13.—Thus far extends the history of the proceed- 
ings at the apostolic council. There is subjoined to it, begin- 
ning at ver, 11, a remarkable report on a later occusrence, on 
which we have no information at all from other sources. Paul re- 
lates here that Peter (when remains uncertain) came to Antioch, 
and at first held communion with the Gentile Christians. Lvvjobtev, 
ate with, stands by synecdoche for “lived together with, cultivated 
“intercourse generally with.’ (See on Luke xv. 2; 1 Cor. v. 11; 
Acts x. 10, 11, iii. 15, 29.) But when certain persons came from 
James, Peter withdrew himself out of fear of the strict Jewish 
Christians. The other Jews (¢. e., Jewish Christians) of the church 
at Antioch, who probably had also at first mingled with the Gen- 
tile Christians, now ‘also jommed Peter, and even Barnabas was 
seduced from Paul, through their influence. Paul characterizes 
this conduct by the harsh expression “ dissimulation” (iréxporc), 
. by which he means, that their actions were not in harmony with 
their knowledge; they also allowed themselves, through fear of hos- 
tility and accusations of heresy from the Judaists, to be driven to 
act against their better convictions. Now this communication makes 
a painful impression, and one which excites all kinds of doubts.* 
In the first infancy of Christ’s church, we are inclined to imagine 

* Of. Weismann, “usus et abusus censure Petri Pauline,” Titbingen, 1745. Knapp, 
“de dispari formula, qua Paulus et Jacobus usi sunt;” in his “Script. varii arg.” Béckel 
adumbratio queestionis de controversia inter Paulum et Petrum Antiochig obortd, Lips. 
1817. 
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all in blessed peace, without dispute or quarrel ; but according to 
this report, James who assuredly (Acts xv. 13, seq.) was friendly to 
Paul, seems to have worked against him. We picture the apostles 
to ourselves as holy infallible men, on whose testimony the church 
rests; here the rock Peter, and Barnabas, Paul’s faithful companion, 
appear quite wavering, and that too in a point so highly important, 
and after a solemn decision of the council. What then remains of 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the apostles, and of their being 
filled with the Holy Ghost ? Wecan understand therefore why 
endeavours were made to put the time of the composition of this 
epistle before the council, in order to soften down the startling part 
of Peter’s proceedings ; but we saw in the Introduction that the 
historical facts do not admit of it, and, after all, the gain is but small; 
in any case Peter’s conduct certainly occurred after the pouring out 
of the Holy Ghost, which was to lead him into all truth. By care- 
ful interpretation, however, the one astounding point, viz. that 
James seems to have worked against Paul, may be relieved. For, 
though those Judaistic emissaries are called, in ver. 12, “ certain from 
James,” it is not asserted in those words that James himself had 
sent them for the purpose of working against Paul,* but only that 
they came from James’s church in Jerusalem, and appealed, though 
falsely, to his authority. For, if the personal co-operation and de- 
sign of James were meant, the preposition would not have been 
dn6, but 76 or apd (see Winer’s Gr., § 47, b). But the wavering 
of Peter and Barnabas is still unexplained ; for, even if “‘ Cephas” 
might be read instead of “ Peter,” still the assertion, to which 
some of the Fathers} had recourse, viz., that mention is here made 
not of the apostle of that name, but another Cephas, is totally 
inadmissible. We must therefore examine this relation from in- 
trinsic grounds. The communication of the Holy Ghost to the 
apostles was not for the purpose of making them morally perfect, but 
only to make them in doctrine infallible organs of the truth. Hrror 
in the apostles is no less supposable than in the prophets of the Old 
Testament ; Paul himself confesses that the old man was still alive 
in him, that he must die daily, and needed a thorn in the flesh, 
Examples of conduct not entirely perfect are also found ; see e. g., 
Acts xv. 36, seq., xxiii. 3, seq., and the remarks on those passages 
in the Comm. But the difficulty in this case seems increased by 


* On this point, see the remarks in the Comm. on Acts xy. 1, where the kindred words 
“certain—from us” (rivd¢ && quar, xv. 24), are compared with this phrase, and it is shewn 
that the apostles in their epistle yet disavow those very tuvéc. 

+ Particularly Clemens Alexandrinus, according to the evidence of Husebias, Church 
History, i. 12. 

+ See Steudel’s excellent development of the idea, that the infallibility of the apos- 
tles in doctrine is to be viewed as quite independent of the degree of their personal per- 
fection. Tubingen Zeitschrift for 1832, part 2. 
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the fact that the error of Peter and Barnabas occurred in so impor- 
tant a point, which is intimately connected with Christian doctrine ; 
and indeed Paul in his rebuke of Peter ii. 14, seq., opposes that sys- 
tem to him, and developes the doctrine of faith in opposition to 
works. But the circumstance that Paul designates the conduct of 
Peter and Barnabas as dissimulation, removes this difficulty, and 
this expression, with all its harshness, facilitates the interpretation of 
the passage as a whole. Peter taught with entire correctness, and 
had committed no error in the resolutions of the council ; he only 
acted weakly in suffering himself to be intimidated. His error 
was therefore a purely personal one, by which his official character 
as an apostle is not in the least compromised. But with regard to 
his personal character, it is remarkable that he, the rock, could 
here, as formerly in the denial of his Lord, be overcome by fear. 
(See on this point the remarks in the Comm. on John xviii, 
15-18.) Finally, Antioch, where this event took place, is not 
that in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 19), but the famous one in Ccele- 
Syria, on the Orontes, which in the beginning (until Rome be- 
came more so) was the central point of the Gentile-Christian life. 
(Ver. 11. Winer pertinently translates xatd tpdowroy préeesens pree- 
senti, face to face.—Katayiveéoxw, to judge one, and that too, gener- 
ally unfavourably, hence to blame, rebuke. The passive form has 
here often been taken as: reprehensione dignus, reprehendendus, 
which sense however is not couched in it. It is simpler to translate 
it: “for blame or a complaint had fallen upon him,” no doubt on 
the part of the Gentile-Christians, whose society he had shunned.— 
Ver, 12. ‘YrooréAAw, clam se subducere (to withdraw one’s-self 
secretly) ; the open consequence of which was dgopicev.—Ver. 
13, LvvandéyeoOa, alicujus exemplo abripi, is found again 2 Pet. 
iii. 17.) 

Ver. 14.—Now, after this, Paul relates what he had said to Peter, 
rebuking him in the face of the church (éumpoodev mavrwy). It is 
needless to say that we have here not the precise words of this 
speech to Peter (for which reason the question where the direct 
address ends is an idle one, as we shall immediately see); on the con- 
trary, Paul so modified them, as at the same time to give a les- 
son to the Galatians as to the nature of the gospel in relation to 
the law. But that Peter yielded to Paul’s representations, the mu- 
tual relations of the two great teachers in after times, and especially 
the expressions in 2 Pet. iii, 15, seq., amply prove. (Op@orodeiv, 
rectis pedibus incedere, thence “to walk uprightly,” = dxpuBa¢ mept- 
nateiv, Eph. v. 15.—The phrase é0vuxa¢ cic, live after the manner of 
Gentiles, denotes living without strictly observing the law of Moses. 
The text. rec. reads ti, but m¢ is decidedly to be preferred, on the 
authority of A.B.C.D.E, ’Avayxdéewv, compel, is only a moral forcing 
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by the power of example. Finally, the reasoning has the force 
of proof, only on the presumption that Peter still held fast his 
conviction of the freedom of Christians from the law. For other- 
wise he would have been able to answer, “‘ I have changed my views 
on that point.” 

Vers. 15, 16.—Whilst Calvin, Beza, Semler, Koppe, regard ver. 
14 alone as the question addressed to Peter, others extend it down 
to ver. 16, others again to ver. 17. It is surely most correct to con- 
sider the connexion as continued down to ver. 21, but without re- 
garding the words as spoken strictly in that form. No doubt, 
however, in the beginning the special reference to Peter stands out 
more prominently, and loses itself only by degrees in generalities. 
Thus ‘‘ we who are Jews by nature,” could not possibly have been 
said of the Galatians in general, since the majority of them were of 
Gentile origin. In these first words, besides, Paul informs the Ju- 
daists that the Jews had some advantage over the Gentiles, But it 
has been thought singular that Paul concedes that the Jews are not 
“sinners,” for he in Rom. ili. 1, proves that they too are under sin. 
It has been proposed to assume in these words an accommodation to 
the Jewish conception of the Gentiles, but not to mention the in- 
trinsic untruth, Paul would by that course have acted against his 
own interest, for he would have conceded them their principle. We 
must rather say that “not sinners” (od duapTwAoi), is not meant to 
represent the Jews as without sin, but only as favoured above the 
Gentiles by the Divine revelation which had been made them, and 
therefore, certainly, fallen into sin less grossly. The sinfulness of 
the Jews also is, certainly, set in a clear enough light by what fol- 
lows, according to which faith in Christ can alone justify them also. 
A wrong interpretation was therefore altogether impossible. In the 
“ knowing” (eidére¢ dé) Paul appeals to the Christian conviction of 
Peter, and all believers, that not “the works of the law,” but only 
“ the faith of Jesus Christ,” = “ in Jesus Christ” = el¢ Ijootv Xpio- 
T6v, Rom, iii, 22, can justify man; whence it follows that the scheme 
of the Judaists to win salvation by their observance of the law 
even after conversion appears in all its perverseness. For, continues 
Paul, we received faith in Christ for the very purpose of being jus- 
tified through him, and not by the works of the law, because by 
them none can be justified. Now, this representation corresponds 
both in substance and in form to the passage Rom, iii. 21, seq., to 
the explanation of which we refer, as an aid in understanding both 
the general and special import .of this and the following verses, 
It is self-evident here, as in Romans, that the law is to be under- 
stood not merely of the Jewish ceremonial law, to which it cer- 
tainly, according to the historical connexion, immediately refers, but 
the same holds good of the law in every form; of the Roman Cath- 
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olic sanctification as of the categorical imperative. The sinfulness 
of man’s nature renders him incapable of complete fulfilment of the 
law ; but only a perfect fulfilment is of any value in the sight of the 
holy God. Christ the representative of the race has fulfilled it for 
all by his life and death. Hs work through faith becomes owr work. 
(Ver. 15, dvce denotes fleshly descent, as Rom. ii. 27.—Ver. 16. The 
dé is wanting in the text. rec., and thus ver. 15 can be joined with 
_ ver. 16 in one sentence ; but B.C.D.E.G.I. have it, and the omission 
is clearly more easily explained than the addition of it ; so ver. 15 
must be taken as a sentence by itself.—The «ai jetc, “ we too,” is 
to be explained: “We Jews also, who, though we have the law, 
have believed in Christ, thus confess that the law, as such, cannot 
justify.” The concluding words, which are found in Rom. iii. 20, 
“for by the works of the law,” etc., seem to be formed on the model 
of Psalm exliii. 2, to which supposition their strong Hebrew colour- 
ing also leads.) 

Ver. 17.—To this idea, that the Jews also need faith in Christ, 
the reproval of the conduct of Peter and of the Jewish Christians, 
is now annexed. That this is involved in ver. 17 is clearly shewn by 
ver. 18, with its following yép, But it is not quite clear how it is 
contained in ver. 17; for it might at first seem necessary to inter- 
pret the words as a warning against sinning after the experience 
of grace in Christ, which is the usual meaning of the words, “to 
make Christ the minister of sin,” 7. e.,a promoter of sin by abusing 
the doctrine of grace and forgiveness of sins. But how would this 
reference to sinning after experience of grace agree with the context 
here? This interpretation is decidedly to be rejected, the rather as 
the «ai atrot, which answers. to the xai jeic in ver. 17, and to the 
juéic pboee lovdaior, is meaningless in it, The yreiv dexawOijvar dv 
Xevord, itself, is rather to be taken as an intimation of being sinful ; 
Paul, that is to say, setting that down as the conclusion he draws 
from the conduct of Peter and the Judaists. According to this view 
the sentence might be paraphrased thus: ‘ If you on the one hand 
believe in Christ and teach others to believe in him, but then, on the 
other hand, act as if we too, who desire nothing but to be justified 
in Christ, should be found sinners if we observe not the law—you 
certainly act contradictorily ; you pull down what you have your- 
selves built up.” In order to bring the absurdity of this conduct 
still more plainly home to the conscience of the Galatian Christians, 
he puts the question : dpa Xporo¢ duaptiag dednovog ; “Is, peradven- 
ture, Christ a promoter of sin? That cannot be!” For Christ, if the 
assertion of the Judaists were true, would be so far a promoter of 
sin, as he permitted the preaching of faith as a means of justifica- 
tion, whereas, in fact, justification must properly be sought for in 
the law, and Christ would thus point out a false way to salvation. 
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(Znretv signifies, not actual labouring and working, but only 
striving to be and continue in the faith—In the etpioxecOa = 
x2 is included the being in a certain state, together with the 
being recognized in that state. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8; Mal. ii. 6. 
The interrogative dpa is found again only at Luke xviii. 8; we 
might hence be tempted to read dpa without interrogation ; but 
no critical authorities read so, and besides in Paul pj yévorro = 
nibh is always found after a question. [Rom. ii. 6, 31, vi. 1, 15, | 
xvii. 7, 18, xi. 1,11; 1 Cor. vi. 15; Gal. iii. 21.] But according to 
the context dpa is here not num, but nonne. See Hermann ad Viger, 
page 823.) 

‘Ver. 18.—Paul proceeds in his argument, “ if I act so contradicto- 
rily as myself to build up again what I have destroyed, viz., the out- 
ward observance of the law, it is not Christ who has the blame, but 
I make myself a transgressor.” But here it is surprising that Paul 
speaks of ‘ destroying” the law, whereas in Matth. v. 17 Christ says 
he is not come to abolish the law but to fulfil it. But this contra- 
diction lies in the letter only, not in the thought, for the “ fulfilling” 
(nAnpdoar), which Christ asserts of himself, is precisely “‘ the de- 
stroying” (katadvev) of Paul, who does not wish to have the law 
dissolved, destroyed inwardly, typically, and spiritually—but it is only 
to be abrogated in the church in its mere external form. (The text. 
rec, reads ovviornut, for which, however, the best critics have substi- 
tuted, after A.B.C.D.F.G., the more unusual collateral form ovo- 
tévw, which occurs in the same meaning: I shew, declare myself, in 
2 Cor. vi. 4, vii. 11.) 

Vers. 19, 20.—The following idea Paul again connects by means 
of yép with what precedes, in this sense: ‘an attempt to restore 
the destroyed law, is very blameable ; for the believer is, in fact, 
' through the law dead to the law, and lives now with Christ ; if, 
therefore, he restores the law again that he might win salvation by 
it, that is in fact dying again in the new man in order to live in the 
old man.” (See Gal. v. 4.) For doubtless indeed the éyé de- 
notes Paul himself, yet not in his individuality, but only as the 
representative of believers generally, as in Rom, vii. 9, seq. The 
ideas of living and dying (for which “ being crucified with Christ? 
is but a stronger phrase,* in order to point to the painful and shame- 
ful character of that death) are easily explained, and are very fre- 
quent in Paul. (See particularly on Rom. vi. 2, viii. 7,9,seq.) In these 
words is described the process of being born again, the course of 
which is that the old sinful man dies, and the new one, which is 
created after God, becomes alive. Christ’s death and life are the 
types of this inner life and death. The man who begins to live anew 


* In Rom. vi. 4; Col. ii. 12, stands the still stronger phrase, “to be buried with 
Christ.” 
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in the new birth is not of the old I (cf. on Rom. vii. 9, seq.), but 
Christ in us, Though he that is born again still lives “in the 
flesh” in human weakness and unseemliness, yet it is no longer “ to 
the flesh” as in the old man, but 76 Oe, for God, and Divine ends. 
But this is obscure, how Paul could say he was dead to the law 
through the law (da véuov), whereas it would seem that he should 
have said, that he died to sin through Christ or through faith. But 
Paul so understands the relation of the law to sin as that it has the 
power, by commanding and forbidding, of provoking a sinful dis- 
position to actual sins. The law makes sin become more sinful, 
2. €., makes it burst out in its whole nature and fearfulness, which 
were before hidden from the man himself. (See on Rom. v. 20, 
vil. 9, seq.) Therefore Paul could well say, “through the law I 
am dead” (véum aré6avov), since he here understands the law as sore- 
thing outward only : as the inner will of God—as the law written in 
the heart—it naturally continues to all eternity the normal law of 
man, but so that his will is in perfect concord with it. Under 
this acceptation we may also explain how Paul can even say: 
“through the law I am dead to the law” (did véuov viuw dnébavor), 
for this only expresses the negative side of the positive statement, 
* through faith, through grace, I am dead to the law,” For, as the 
law makes sin more and more sinful, it arouses in man the yearning 
_ after deliverance from it ; sin becomes a burden to him, the feeling 
of sin excites the prayer: ‘‘ wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me ?” Rom. vii. 24, and with it enters the experience of de- 
liverance itself. The further sin extends, the nearer approaches the 
moment of its destruction ; through the law, by which it is height- 
ened, it is also destroyed. | 

Ava véuov vouw dnéCavoyv admits, then, of being paraphrased 
thus : “ In consequence of the experience of the inadequateness of 
the law to lead to true righteousness, as it rather gives complete 
development to sin, I (believing in Christ) have given up con- 
nexion with the law.” The view of others, as Luther, Hrasmus, 
Calovius, Bengel, who understand vouo¢e of faith, because it is 
called, Rom. iii. 27, véwoc miotewc, must be designated as a com- 
plete misconception. The word “law” (duoc), alone can never de- 
note faith. Theodoret and others have understood by “law” the 
prophecies concerning Christ, which stood for Christ himself, But 
that too is forced. Thediscussion, Rom. vii. 9, seq., leaves no possible 
doubt as to the meaning of the words. But next as regards the 
lite of Christ in us, on which this is a leading passage in Paul’s 
epistles, the rationalist view, that it is merely an oriental figure, 
no longer requires refutation; Paul beyond all doubt—as the 
parallel expressions of Christ’s abiding in believers, of his making 
his abode in their hearts (John xiv. 23) clearly shews—means to 
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assert a real indwelling of Christ in the soul through the com- 
munication of his being. This too is now generally confessed ; 
but, under the Pantheistic tendency of the age, another extreme 
threatens us, viz., the opinion that Paul teaches a loss of personality, 
an absorption into the universal ocean of deity, for which “‘it is no 
longer I” (ovkéte eyo), might seem to vouch; an expression, how- 
ever, which is only meant to designate the old man. That Paul is 
far enough removed from such Pantheism, is shewn by the exegeti- 
cal addition : ‘‘I live by faith on the Son of God.” But, besides 
this, he expressly designates Christ the Son of God, as the historical 
Christ (not as the mere idea, Christ), that is to say, as him, 
who loved mankind (the aorist denotes the actualized decree 
of redemption), and, under the influence of that love, gave him- 
self up unto death as a sacrifice for the sin of the world. This 
personality* does not cease through Christ in us, nor even the life of 
faith (sight belongs to the-other world, 2 Cor. v. 7), but it is in that, 
very abiding faith we receive Christ ; if faith ceases, the indwelling 
of the Son of God ceases also. Faith, therefore, is here again taken 
as the spiritual receptivity for God and the Divine workings of grace, 
not as the mere accepting certain doctrines as true, which is merely 
a consequence of living faith. 

Ver, 21.—Finally, Paul closes this communication with the as- 
surance, “‘I do not do away the grace of God,” a clause, which must 
be taken as a litotes in the following sense: “ I am, whilst expres- 
sing these ideas, so far from derogating from grace, that I rather es- 
tablish it ; for, were the fact aXmy opponents claim-—that right- 
eousness can be attained through the law—Christ would have died 
in vain, and then there would have been no need of any other path 
of salvation than the law. (Awpedy = ten elxf, without aim, fruit- 
lessly. Cf. John xv. 25; Psa. xxxv.7; Gal. iii. 4.) 


* Tt is said not only, “I in them,” but also, “they in me.” (John xiv. 23, xvii, 18; 
Rev. iii. 20.) Since, therefore, Christ and God, and the Spirit in and with him, dwells in 
the faithful, and unites them in the unity of his Temple, they not only preserve their per- 
sonality, but receive it again in a higher form. 


ay 


PART SECOND. 
(IIT. 1—Y. 12.) 
§ 5. Or THE Curse or THE Law. 
(iii, 1-14.) 


Though the discourse from ch. ii. 14-21 is to be considered 
not merely as addressed to the Apostle Peter, but as so modified by 
Paul, as to be at the same time intended for the instruction of the 
Galatians (see the note on ii. 15), yet the epistle is not till now again 
definitely directed to its readers, Paul represents the rapid change of 
the Galatian Christians, considering the deep impression which they 
had received through his preaching of Christ, as an effect of en- 
chantment, 7. e., as an inexplicable and destructive influence of 
hostile powers. (Bacxaivw is the usual word for “ bewitch, enchant, 
especially by the evil eye.” [Adlian anim. 1. 385; Pliny H. N. vii. 
2; Gellii Noct. Att.ix. 4.] It is commonly construed with a dat., 
seldom with the accus., e. g., Sirach xiv. 6.—For éGdoxave there is 
also found the form éGdoxnve, which is also pure Greek. [See Mat- 
thie Gr., i. 328.]|—The words ti dAnGeia yi) TeiOecOa are wanting 
in A.B.D.F.G., and are doubtless to be struck out as inserted in the 
text from v.'7.—The kar’ d@Oadpov¢ mpoeypdon seems to denote the 
lively and graphic setting forth of Christ and his work in Paul’s 
preaching. It is without reason that Beza, Grotius, and others, lay 
a stress on the preposition, and translate, prids, antehac depictus est. 
Jesus is described as the crucified one, because his death on the 
cross was the consummation of his work of redemption, It always, 
however, presupposes the resurrection which followed, as does dvdo- 
raowg the preceding death.—’Ev ‘piv is not without obscurity: 
Ambrose, Luther, Brenz, Storr, take it as = év tai¢ Kapdiase tpov, 
in a bad sense, g. d. “‘ Christ, whom you have crucified in you, who, 
therefore, is dead, lives no more in you.” Clearly very inaptly. The 
év uiv is rather meant to represent the crucifixion of the Lord as 
having taken place among them. The omission of «¢ is to be accounted 
for by the glow of composition. We may add that éy iyiv is want- 
ing in such important critical authorities, viz. A.B.C., that Lach- 
mann has ejected it from the text. However, the obscurity of the 
words renders their interpolation improbable.) 
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Vers. 2, 3.— Paul now seeks to lead the Galatian Christians back 
into the right way by recalling to their minds their first experiences, 
the time of their awakening and first love. But, instead of the 
subjective state of their minds, he mentions the objective cause of it, 
viz., the Holy Ghost, which came unto them through the preaching 
of faith, not through the anxious observance of the law. That being 
so, continues Paul, it was a proof of folly to abandon the Spirit in 
whom they had begun new life in Christ, and now to end in the 
flesh again, 7. e., in the external observance of the law. The Juda- 
ists thought they could in and by the observance of the law retain 
the Holy Spirit ; if by that observance is understood merely a pious 
custom, it is certainly possible ; but the Judaists required it as a ne- 
cessary condition for salvation, and, taken thus, it excludes the spirit 
of grace. No man can serve two masters! Man cannot live at the 
same time under the law and under grace! (Ver. 2. To mvedua is 
the specifically Christian- spirit, the mvedua dyov, which Christ 
first made accessible to mankind. (See on John vii. 39.)—That 
the word tveiua, has reference also to the Charismata which he 
wrought in the ancient church, is plainly shewn by ver. 5—Axoj 
riotews is not to be taken passively: “ the hearing of faith,” but 
actively: “the making it heard, ¢. ¢., preaching,” according to the 
analogy of the Heb. nyse — xijipvyya. [Comp. on John xii. 88; 
Rom. x. 17, with Isa. lili, 1.] Ver. 3. "Evdpyec@a and émitedrctoOat 
are also thus contrasted with each other at Phil. i. 6. Beza, Sem- 
ler, and Paulus find in émvreAcioOa the meaning, “ to perfect one’s- 
self, to attain to moral perfection ; but the antithesis with évdpyeo0a 
does not favour that view. dee and mveiua are here united in the 
same way as ypdyua and tvedua in Rom. ii. 29, as designations of the 
outward and the inward, the form and the essence.) 

Ver, 4.—Like all newly-founded churches, the Galatians had been 
forced to endure much, both from Gentiles and Jews, in the way of 
insult and persecution ; Paul reminds them of it, with the ques- 
tion whether they intend to endure all this without aim and result ? 
For, if they fell away altogether from the faith and lost Christ, then 
it was all in vain, Homberg’s interpretation, to which Koppe, 
Flatt, and Winer adhere, and which takes mdéoyevv, as vox media, to 
mean “‘to receive good,” is inadmissible, for this reason, if for no 
other, that this use of the word is totally wanting in the New Tes- 
tament. But Paul adds further: ef ye cai eixj. This is taken by 
Chrysostom and others, “ provided only it is in vain, and you do not 
yet amend ;” but in that case eimep would be expected (see Her- 
mann ad Viger, p, 834), and «ai is then without meaning. Wi- 
ner takes ei ye as == quandoquidem, siquidem (see on 2 Cor. y, 2), 
so that the former question would be replied to: siquidem frustra, 
t. €., puto equidem ista omnia vobis frustra contigisse.” But even 
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so the «ai does not receive its full force, and it is clearly significant, 
and is critically established. It seems best, with Riickert, to take 
si ye in the sense: “that is to say, if,” as Eph. iii. 2, iv. 21 ; Col. i. 
23, and «at for “yet,” and to oppose the merely negative loss to a 
positive greater damage, viz., to the loss of salvation, in the sense: 
“if, namely, you have merely suffered in vain, and nothing worse 
befalls you !” 

Vers. 5, 6.—Hereupon Paul renews the question in ver. 2, but 
marks specially, in regard to the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
its most striking phenomenon, the duvdyec, the charismata which in 
the ancient church were conjoined with it. (See on 1 Oor. xii.) 
The natural answer is “ through faith ;” and Paul then proves this 
by Abraham’s example, with an allusion to Genesis xv.6. For the 
Aoyisecbat sig dixaoovyny, counting for righteousness, and the employ- 
ing Abraham’s antechristian life of faith for the illustration of Chris- 
tian faith and its healing power, see the remarks at: Rom. iv. 3-9. 
(Ver. 5. Paul uses yopnyeiv once only (2 Cor. ix. 10), but éxeyopryety, 
largiter suppeditare, repeatedly, as 2 Cor. ix. 10 [where both forms 
occur, side by side], Col. ii. 19.—Avvduero stands, by synecdoche, 
for all charismata: elsewhere it denotes, in a special sense, a class 
of charismata. See on 1 Oor. xii. 10.—The év tyiv is not to be taken 
“among you,” but as = év «apdiag dudy, the spiritual working being 
contemplated as internal.) 

‘Vers. T-9.—The allusion to Abraham’s faith then moves Paul 
to elucidate to the Galatians the true idea of descent from Abra- 
ham. The Judaists took it in a merely carnal and outward sense ; 
Paul shews that it is to be taken spiritually. True believers were 
the only true children of Abraham, and partakers of the blessing 
with him, the father of the faithful. The same ideas have al- 
ready been discussed at Rom. 11, 29, iv. 12; the idea in ver. 8 is 
peculiar to that passage. By it Paul wishes to shew how Abra- 
ham and his life, though it was before Christ and his work, can be 
used for the illustration of the nature of the life of faith, as com- 
manded to the Gentiles also, This can be done, inasmuch as to 
the eye of the Omnipresent God the future is as the present. The 
prophecy (Gen. xii. 3, xviii. 18) God announced beforehand as his 
gracious decree, in the foresight (and fore-resolve) that through faith 
in Christ the Gentiles also should be justified, (Ver. 7, yevdonere 
ean be imperative or indicative ; the former is probable, for Paul 
clearly did not as yet presuppose that the Galatians already ac- 
knowledged it ; he is now but endeavouring to convince them of it. 
—Ver. 8 7 ypag7 stands for the author of the Scriptures, viz., God, 
who wrought by human writers. The compound movevayye?iceoas is 
not found again in the New Testament. The text. rec. reads evio- 
ynOjoovra, but évevaoynPjoovrae is to be preferred, on the authority 
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of A.B.C.D.E.—The év oo = 42, is explained by the following ovv. 
Tloréc, here, according to the context, = oredwv. John xx. 27 ; 
Col. i. 2.) | 

Ver. 10.—From the blessing of faith Paul is carried by contrast 
to the curse of the law, to which all are subject who stand on the 
ground of the law, and accordingly seek to obtain righteousness by 
works. The requirement of the lawis this: that ald the command- 
ments, without exception, be completely fulfilled, according to Deut. 
xxvii. 26; “he that transgresses but one is guilty of the whole law.” 
Hence blindness or hypocrisy alone can persuade itself that it has 
really fulfilled the law ; the penitent man only perceives the more, the 
more earnestly he strives, how far he remains from the goal, This con- 
sciousness, without the grace of the forgiveness of sins, produces the 
feeling of the curse, of rejection by the holy and righteous God. The 
law therefore is holy, and the commandment holy, just, and good (Rom, 
vii. 12); but on account of the existence of sin, even the good works 
curse and death. The Epistle to the Romans also contains the 
same thoughts, but the expression «atdpa, used of the law, is pecu- 
liar to this passage. (Kardpa — nbbp,, Gen. xlvii. 12 ; nie, Mal. ii, 
2.—"Ore is to be read after yéypanta: ydo according A.B.C.D.E.F.G. 
The quotation is, on the whole, according to the LXX., except 
that the latter read md¢ 6 dvOpwro¢ dottc, and for yeypappévore have 
Adyoc. The phrase ov« éupévery év is in like manner found Heb, 
viii. 9.) To this it might be objected, but there were assuredly 
pious and just men under the old covenant! These, according to 
Paul’s doctrine, must have all been under the curse! In regard to 
the law they were so, but they also knew of Christ and his ad- 
vent. The sacrifices of the Old Testament prefigured faith in 
him ; they found their peace, therefore, by faith in the future work 
of Christ, as we find ours in the same already completed ; their 
fidelity and relative fulfilment of the law, could alone give them no 
peace. 

Vers, 11, 12.—The regularly progressive train of argument drawn 
from the Old Testament, is, of course, pursued with a view to the 
Judaists. He shews these defenders of the letter how they totally 
misapprebended the spirit of the Old Testament. Even in Hab, 
ii. 4, eternal life is adjudged to the just man through faith. On 
that passage we have already said what was necessary at Rom. i, 17. 
But the construction é7z dé—djAov ért is not to be taken. with Hom- 
berg and Flatt as meaning, ‘“ since now no one is justified through 
the law, it is plain that, etc.”—for a fresh argument is meant to fol- 
low, and therefore the words are to be connected in this way: ‘ but 
that no one is justified by the law is plain from this, that, etc.” 
But with faith, Paul shews, in ver, 12, the law has nothing to do ; 
from the legal standing-point works are everything, for which Lev. 
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xviii. 5 is cited. Of course, Paul in this contemplates the law 
(not merely the ceremonial, but also the moral law) in its ex- 
ternal character ; under its spiritual character it retains, as noticed 
above, its importance equally for the state of faith. (Ver. 12. The 
clause 6 vouoc ove tori é« miotewe is a striking expression for: 6 é« 
Tod vowov ov« éotiv é« Tiotewco: instead of the individual, the insti- 
tution is put, to which the individual belongs. The aird refers, 
according to the context in Lev. xviii. 5, to the separate command- 
ments of the law. After aité some MSS. have dvOpwroc, but it is 
omitted by A.B.C.D.F.G.) 

Ver. 13.—Christ freed us from the curse of the law by taking 
upon him what belonged to us; in this is couched the admonition 
that if we wish to have a part in the blessing of Christ we must 
not return to the state under the law, and consequently under the 
curse which the law brings with it. But what is here called éayo- 
paéev, which occurs again only at Gal. iv. 5, is elsewhere expressed 
by Avtpéw, Avteov didéva, It is founded on the figure of the slavery 
of sin, from which Christ delivers. (See on the import of d7oAv- 
tpwotc the remarks on Rom. i. 25.) The words yevouevoc inép judy 
katéea, becoming a curse for us, denote the vicarious element in 
the work of Christ, which is treated of at Rom. v. 12, seq.; 2 Cor. 
y. 21. The t7ép, therefore, is here to be taken, not as “‘on behalf 
of,” but “in “our stead,” as dvri Matth. xx. 28. Nearest in form 
to this passage is 2 Cor. v. 21, where it is said: r6v pz) yvovra duao- 
tiavy bnép nuav duapriav éxoinoe, made him who knew no sin, sin 
for us. As Christ in these words is called duapria, so he is te 
calied xardea, 7. e., “ bearer of the sin, of the curse ;” he was treated 
as if he were the guilty one, the accursed one. Considered in and 
for himself as the pure and holy One, Christ could be no object of 
the curse and of its consequent, punishment ; but, as a member 
of sinful humanity, into which he had entered by his incarnation, 
and as its representative, its suffering was his suffering, and con- 
versely, his victory was the victory of humanity. —As evidence of the 
fact that the curse, 7. ¢., the punishment of sin, lay on Christ, Paul 
appeals to our Lord’s death on the cross, with an application of 
Deut. xxi. 23. This passage involves in its connexion prima- 
rily no allusion to Christ ; it only commands that those hanged 
(for the punishment of the cross was not practised among the 
Jews) should not remain hanging on the tree all night; but, as 
a like shameful punishment fell upon our Lord, Paul might justly 
apply those words to him typically. The words, finaily, are freely 
cited from memory; in the LXX. they are as follows: xecatnpa- 
pévog bird Ocod mac Kpeuduevoc ent EbAov. (As to grammatical con- 
nexion, ver. 13, which stands entirely without any conjunction, 
forms the antithesis to ver. 10. The uév there, and the dé here, 
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are, however, left, out, as in Col. iii. 4. The xpewdoOa: ént Evdov 
answers to the Hebrew yz >2 nbn, Deut. v. 21, 22 ; Esther v. 14, 
vii. 10.) ; . 
Ver. 14.—Finally, Paul designates as the object of Christ’s sacri- 
fice that by it the blessing of Abraham, of which mention was made 
in ver. 8, might come upon all nations, and that they might receive 
through faith in him, the promise of the Holy Ghost, which could 
not be attained through the law. The 26v7, nations, are, of course, 
not merely the Gentiles without the Jews, but both. “Enayyedia 
mvevpatoc, denotes the Spirit as the promised one, so that in using the 
phrase passages like Joel iii. 1 were in the apostle’s mind. The Holy 
Spirit, however, includes within himself everything desirable. He 
is the author of the new birth, the creator of the new obedience, 
through which the believer can serve God in spirit and in truth, and 
essentially fulfil the law, which is impossible without faith. (See. 
on Rom. viii. 3.) 


§ 6. ON THE ReLatTiIon or THE Law To THE GOSPEL. 
(iii. 15—iv. 7.) 


Hitherto this epistle has contained no ideas but such as we had 
already become acquainted with in the Epistle to the Romans ; but 
in this section the richly stored and profound apostle developes new 
and very remarkable views on the relation of the law to the gospel, 
which give this epistle its peculiar significance. Paul starts with 
the conception touched on above, of God’s promise to Abraham, and 
represents it as a bequest, as a testament. He compares this Di- 
vine testament with a human one, and infers from the comparison 
that the attribute of the latter, viz., its irrevocable and unchange- 
able character, must surely necessarily belong to the former. What 
is bequeathed in the testament must be delivered to the person to 
whom it is bequeathed, and to no other. Thus, too, the promise of 
God to Abraham and his seed cannot be cancelled by the law, which 
was promulgated later ; it remains the inalienable right of the seed 
of Abraham, 7.¢., Christ. This is the train of thought in vers. 15 to 
18. Let'us now consider it in its details. 

Ver. 15.—Paul was perfectly aware that the comparison of the 
Divine promise with a human testament was not in all points 
applicable ; he speaks only xatd dvOpwrov. He gives prominence 
only to this point, that a formally executed and confirmed will can 
be by no power cancelled or altered. (As to the phrase kata dvOpw- 
mov, see on Rom. ili. 5; 1 Cor. ix. 8. “Owwe is to be maintained in 
its proper meaning, tamen, certé, and is best referred with Riickert, 
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to kata dvOpwrov, which precedes, in this sense: “I speak only 
as a man; if they certainly cannot abrogate even a man’s testa- 
ment, how much less can the Divine will be altered !? Winer 
supposes an hyperbaton, making uw, which should stand before 
ovdsic, anticipate its proper position: “a will, though only that of 
a man, can still not be abrogated.”—AcaOj«n is “ every settlement, 
disposition, by will ;” that of a dying person is considered the 
most decided, thence “a testament.” That Paul meant a will in 
the proper sense we are led to suppose, first, by xexvpwuévn, which 
would seem to denote the confirmation, the formal judicial sanction 
of the will [Hesychius and Phavorinus explain xvpéw by BeBardu] ; 
and also by the idea of an inheritance, which pervades the whole 
of the following argument, and which, Gal. v. 21, is designated 
as the kingdom of God. (Matth. v. 5.) AvaO#xn is used in just 
the same way Heb. ix. 16,17, with reference to the Gospel ; but. 
there the death of the testator is also made a prominent feature, 
as not touched on here.—On dOeréw see 1 Cor. i. 19,—’Emdvatdooeo- 
Gat, insuper disponere, to make an émdvabyjxn, to annex codicils to 
the will. Frequent in Josephus. Here, “to transform, change,” in 
general. . 

Ver. 16.—Now this is applied to Abraham. The promises were 
given to him and to his seed ; therefore they can be fulfilled in him 
alone, and that, too, through the grace of him who had promised 
them, not through the merits of any one. But Paul uses, in his 
own way, the mention of Abraham’s seed in the promises of the Old 
Testament.—He lays stress on the singular, saying that it is not 
roic onépact, as if the prophecy related to many, but 76 onéouart, 
as in relation to one, and that one is, Christ. It is easily under- 
stood how this passage has given much trouble to the interpreters, 
as orépua (== y-y*) is, as is well-known, used as a collective only. (On 
the various interpretations of the passage, see especially Flatt’s ex- 
.cursus, p. 248, seq., and Tholuck’s Anzeiger for 1834, No. 32, seq.) 
Riickert declares his opinion, in brief, to be, that Paul has falsely 
interpreted the passage of the Old Testament, and has drawn infer- 
ences from it which are not and cannot be contained init. In like 
manner, with regard to the arbitrary interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament on the part of the Jewish Rabbis, Winer, Usteri, and Mat- 
thies. Jerome, too, considered the argument very weak, but thought 
it was good enough for the stupid Galatians (iu. 1). 

The less we can accede to such an assertion, the more carefully 
must we weigh the difficulties. If we first of all consider the pas- 
sages of the Old Testament which relate to the subject, we shall find 
them as follows: évevAoynOjoovra év tS onépuati cov mdavta Ta EOvy 

* It is true the plural poy x occurs 1 Sam. viii, 15, but in the meaning “ grains of 
wheat.” 3 
Vou. IV.—85 
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tic yc, in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed, Gen. 
xxii, 18 5 Kat dow 76 oréppati cov nécav THY yiy TadTHY, Kal EdAOYN- 
Oncovra év TH oréppati cov ndvra ta &Ovn tHe yc, xxvi. 4; finally: 
Kai evevdoynOjoovra év col maoa al pvdal rite yao, Kal év TS onépuart 
cov, xxviii. 14. Immediately before (xxviii. 18), however, we read 
also : déaw ool Ti yijv Kal TH oTréppati cov. But, as the last passages 
refer to Isaac and Jacob, we have primarily to do only with xxii. 18, 
though the latter prophecies are at bottom but a resumption of those 
relating to Abraham, and therefore could be taken by Paul in con- 
junction with that one without any impropriety. The passage, Rom. 
iv, 13, shews, besides, that Paul does not take the reference to those 
promises in a manner scrupulously literal ; there it is said : 7 énay- 
yeria TO "ABadpy 7) TH oréppate adtod. Now, according to the words 
of our passage, TO "AGpadu épp7Onoay ai énayyediat Kat TH onépwate 
avrod, the promises would seem to be represented as subservient to 
the advantage of Abraham and his seed. But in the passages cited 
from Genesis the other side stands out prominently, viz., that in and 
through Abraham’s seed all nations shall be blessed. Now this 
seems to suit the reference to Christ better than the former one, 
which points rather to the mass of the descendants of Abraham, 
However, if we reflect that the blessing, which came through Christ, 
must also be understood as his own blessing, we find no great diffi- 
culty in this interpretation. Paul refers to the Old Testament 
freely, without citing with literal accuracy. But the stress that 
Paul lays on the singular involves much obscurity. True, it is 
only by a few interpreters that Xpeoré¢ is referred merely to Jesus 
personally. Had this been intended “Ijoot¢ would be put. In gen- 
eral Xporé¢ is rather understood of the faithful (1 Cor. xii. 12), the 
body of Christ, as the true children of Abraham (Rom. iv. 11), and 
it is only left undecided, whether the term denotes the faithful 
alone, or in conjunction with the person of the Saviour. But of 
course, the latter only can be supposed ; for the community of be- 
lievers is called Christ, so far only as he lives in it, as its fulness 
and its head. In fact, ver. 28 decidedly favours this acceptation 
of Xptoréc, for there the faithful are described as one in Christ, 
and therefore as Abraham’s seed. Vers. 17-19 are only apparently 
against it ; for there Christ can also be properly understood of Jesus 
as the founder of the church of the faithful, and therefore as inclu- 
ding them in himself. But, harmonious as this explanation may seem 
with the context, and Paul’s usual train of ideas, the emphasis 
which he lays on the singular is not explained by it; on the con- 
trary, the difficulty is heightened, for, according to it, Christ cer- 
tainly signifies plurality, viz., Jesus with all believers in him. This 
difficulty is resolved only by assuming that Paul means to set Abra- 
ham’s posterity, in a certain sense, in opposition to that posterity, 
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in another sense, so that he speaks not of individuals, but of classes 
of individuals. As not all the children of Abraham’s body were 
heirs of his blessing, but Isaac only, as is further developed (Gal. iv. 
22, seq.), so also the merely bodily descendants of Abraham are not 
heirs of his promises, but only the Christ among them is that heir, 
whom the otowyoivtes toic iyveot tig TioTews ’ABpadu (Rom. iv. 12) con- 
stitute. It is this difference between the seed of Abraham according 
to the flesh and according to the spirit with respect to their relation 
to God’s gracious promises, which the stress laid on the singular is 
to point out. Now that this idea is purposely included in the sin- 
gular orépua by the author of Genesis we certainly cannot affirm. 
But Paul had, like all the writers of the New Testament, by the 
illumination of the Holy Ghost, full power to transcend the stand- 
ing point from which the writer consciously viewed the subject, and 
to unveil the innermost truth of the idea according to the meaning 
of him who promised and prophesied. 

Though, therefore, Jewish literati employed in a similar way 
passages in the Old Testament, the difference between the mode of 
proceeding in the apostles and that of the Rabbis is always this, that 
the learned Jews treated them merely with human caprice, so that 
their acumen often degenerated into puerile conceits ; while the apos- 
tles, guided by the Holy Ghost, always infallibly revealed the true 
meaning of the prophesying Spirit (2 Pet. 1. 20, 21). 

Vers. 17, 18.—F rom the metaphor of the testament Paul now 
deduces the following train of argument ; the promise of iaheritance 
made to any one by a testament, by a solemn declaration of one’s 
will, belongs to him merely through the gracious will of the testa- 
tor, not through works proceeding from the heir. Accordingly, the 
promise made to Abraham also can be fulfilled only through the 
grace of God ; the law, coming in between the promise and its ful- 
filment, and requiring the active obedience of those to whom the 
fulfilmentis given, can effect nothing towards the fulfilment, nor 
can it make the promise invalid. What it can do, as is developed 
later, is merely this, to prepare the recipients for the reception of 
grace. The only difieulty which appears in these verses is in the 
numeral, The law seems erroneously dated four hundred and thirty 
years after Abraham, since according to Exod. xii. 40, that number 
denotes the years hich the Israelites passed in Bey pi, (See as to 
a similar difficulty with regard to this number the observations 
on Acts vii. 6.) But in our passage mention is plainly made of 
the number only quite cursorily ; Paul, therefore, names the num- 
ber of 430 years, which was well-known from the Scriptures, which 
he could do the more easily as he does not give accurately the ter- 
minus a quo. The epoch from which he reckons is not so much 
Abraham himself, as the promise ; but the latter was, as we ob- 
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served, given to the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob also, just as it was to 
Abraham ; Paul could, therefore, properly count from Jacob also and 
his entry into Ko oypt. Miaghe 17. Totro dé Aéyo, “ T mean by this, I 
mean so.” See Rom. xv. 8—The tpoxexvpwpévy refers to the relation ae 
the promise of the law, the confirmation of the promise preceded the 
law, and that too by many along year. An event so much later 
could not, therefore, invalidate the earlier one. The eg Xguor6v is to 
be taken : “ To Christ,” as the terminus ad quem. Katapyety = 
dOeretv, ver. 15.—The érayyedia is considered as the inheritance set 
apart in the testament for the seed of Abraham, which cannot be 
demanded in reliance on works of the law, but is a pure gift of 
grace, Keydprotat 6 Osd¢ TH ’ABpadps OV éevrayyediac. Xapicecba is to be 
taken transitively, “ to shew one’s-self gracious ;” it often == d¢uévas, 
as 2 Cor. ii. 7-10.—Ovdx« ére in ver. 18 is not = ov«, but is to be taken 
as non amplius.) 

Ver, 19.—According to this exposition the opinion might force 
itself on the Jewish conscience, that the law seemed superfluous, 
if everything depended on the promise and its fulfilment merely ; 
but the Jew was wont to view the law as God’s most glorious 
institution. Paul feels, therefore, the need of developing the sig- 
nificance of the law more fully in what follows, and in such a way, 
too, that though he does full justice to the institution of the law 
of Moses, he yet, at the same time, points out how it always bore 
the character of a transitory institution, the object of which was 
to prepare for the fulfilment of the promise in Christ. He pre- 
sents it as the first characteristic feature of the law, that it was 
given on account of ‘transgressions (tév tapaBdcewv ydpiv), The 
words might certainly mean, according to Paul’s mode of think- 
ing and representation, “in order to call forth transgressions, to 
bring it about that the hidden nature of sin might make itself 
known in transgressions.” (See on Rom. y. 20, vii. 10.) But this 
idea does not suit the context of our passage. Paul aims to ap- 
proach nearer to the ground occupied by the Jews, to resolve a 
difficulty in his previous exposition; yet this interpretation of 
the words would add a new and greater difficulty, to the previous 
one. They here no doubt signify: “The law is to repress gross 
outward transgressions, through the fear which it excites ;” in 
which is couched at the same time a contrast with the New 
Testament, viz., that it was quite incapable of effecting an inward 
transformation air man (ver. 21). The reading of the text. rec., 
mpooeTé0n, i8 80 satisfactorily vouched for that we prefer it with 
Lachmann. The zpdc very suitably expresses that the law was sub- 
sequently added to the promise, and thus indicates its accessory na- 
ture. Similarly Rom. v. 20, uses of the law rapevojAGe. The second 
point is touched on.in the words: dypi¢ ob 2A0g x. T. A., which need 
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by no means be put in brackets, but are immediately connected with 
the train of thought. For in them is expressed the transitoriness of 
the dispensation of the law, which has significance only until Christ. 
To onépua @ érijyyeAta, the seed to which, etc., is, of course, Christ, 
but not, as was remarked on verse 17, the person of Jesus mere- 
ly, but together with him the community of believers, which 
forms his body ; the meaning, therefore, is: until the newer and 
higher order of things introduced by Christ. (The reading 6 
for © has too slight authority to authorize its reception.) Thirdly, 
Paul calls the law dsatayeic dv’ dyyéAwv, ministered by angels. That | 
by this phrase we are to understand angels in the proper sense of 
the word, and not, e. g., men like Moses, Aaron, and the prophets, 
need not be argued. But the Old Testament says nothing of the 
presence and co-operation of the angels at the promulgation of the 
law. But in the passage, Deut. xxxii. 2, the LXX. have already 
translated : é« degtGv abtob dyyeAot per’ abtod. In Rabbinical writ- 
ings the same idea is often found. (See Jalkut Rubeni, p. 107, 3.) 
Josephus, too, is familiar with it (Ant. xv. 15, 3), and the New Testa- 
ment recognizes it here, and Acts vil. 53 ; Heb. ii, 2, as correct. Of 
course, however, the appearance of the angels does not exclude the ap- 
pearance of Jehovah ; the former only accompanies the latter as its 
medium. The reading dyyéAov, which C. gives, proclaims itself at 
the first glance as a mere correction ; probably the singular is meant 
to refer to the angel of the Covenant, of whom the Old Testament 
speaks, Mal. ii. 8. But what makes the apostle here refer to that 
tradition of the ministry of the angels at the establishment of the 
dispensation of the old covenant ? He means by it, on the one hand, 
to set forth the glory of the law; but also, on the other hand, the 
infinite pre-eminence of the New Testament, which was promulgated 
not by angels, but by the Son of God himself. Fourthly, and finally, 
the law was duatayeic év vetpi pecitov, ministered in the hand of a me- 
diator, 7%. e., of Moses, as indeed some inconsiderable MSS. read. 
Elsewhere, Christ is also called so (see 1 Tim. ii. 5 ; Heb, ix. 15, xii. 
24), to whom, however, no future interpreter will refer the present 
passage. The name peoity¢ was bestowed on Moses in consequence 
of the events related in Exod, xix. 16; Deut. v. 5; for the people, 
under a sense of their unworthiness, besought Moses to approach to 
the Divine appearance, in these words, “go thou near, we are afraid |” 
He therefore stood between God and the people, and became in his 
_ person the means of conveying the law from God to man. The 
Rabbinical name for pecitye is sete. (See Buxtorf Lex. Talmud et 
Rabb., page 1555. The passages relating to this point are collected 
by Schéttgen on this passage.) The object of this remark of Paul’s 
is now again to shew how far the law stands below the New Testa- 
ment; in the Old Testament, God and the people appear quite 
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separated, Moses must act the mediator; in the New Testament 
deity and humanity are united in an inseparable unity in Christ- 
We can neither, therefore, looking at the entire scope of the 
passage, here understand the Metatron by the yesirne, which view 
Schmieder recommends in his learned essay. (Naumburg, 1826, 
quarto.) For what is true in this idea of the Metatron (see on 
John i. 1, vol. ii, p. 303), is referable to the doctrine of the 
Adyoc ; but we cannot suppose any allusion to that here, as the 
mention of his manifestation would set the promulgation of the law. 
on an equality with the gospel; whilst the contrary was to the 
purpose of the apostle’s argument. (‘Ev xeupi answers to 722. See 
Acts v. 12,vii. 35.) 

Ver. 20.—At this celebrated passage it cannot of course be our 
task to reckon up all the different interpretations which, includ- 
ing all their shades, amount to hundreds ; for, first of all, most 
of them are of such a sort, that they proclaim themselves at the 
very first glance as arbitrary and forced (as, e. g., that of Weigand 
in the work to be cited below, who for évé¢ would read évog in the 
sense annuus, so that the meaning would be: “‘ the yearly mediator 
is no more,” whereas évoc is not annuus, yearly, 7. e., recurring every 
year, but only annotinus, hornotinus, “ this year’s ;”) and, secondly, 
not merely in separate excursus to the Commentaries of Flatt, 
Winer, and others, is information given on the various inter- 
pretations,* but they are also collected and criticised in separate 
dissertations. We therefore confine ourselves to first communica- 
ting our view of the passage; and, secondly, pointing out some 
leading kindred or adverse interpretations. First however, it is to 
be observed that (what is a rarity in the case of important and diffi- 
cult passages) not one various reading occurs in this verse in all the 
manuscripts and critical authorities ; that is a proof that the tran- 
scribers were very careful in copying the passage, and, on account of 
its unimportant doctrinal contents, had not the slightest interest on 
either side to alter any thing in it. Liicke’s view, that ver. 20 is a 
mere gloss, appears, after this result of the critical apparatus, en- 
tirely inadmissible. As to its connexion with the preceding and 
succeeding verses, it plainly forms a collateral remark (caused by the 
words év yevpl pwecitov), which, as such, if one pleases, may be en- 
closed in brackets. For the following question: 6 obv véuog Kata 
TOY éTayyEeldlGv Tod Ocod; takes up the question of ver. 19 ri oby 6 

* Among them are Bonitius plurimorum de loco, Gal. iii. 20, sententize examinates 
novaque ejus interpretatio tentata. Lips. 1800. Keilii programmata de variis interpre- 
tum de loco, Gal. iii. 20, sententiis. Lips. 1800-1813. 7 Dissertations reprinted in Keilii 
Opusculis edid. Goldhorn, vol. 1.—Weigand évé¢ in nobilissimo Pauli effato (Gal. iii. 20), 
haud genitivo, sed nominativo, casu esse positum, examinatis aliorum 243 interpretum 


explicationibus, docere studuit. Erfordiz, 1821. See further, Schneckenburger’s Beit- 
rage, page 186, seq. Ullmann’s Studien for 1833, part i. page 121, seq. 
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véuoc ; with a new turn, and carries further the argument already 
begun. The meaning of the words, however, in ver. 20 itself cannot 
per se be difficult ; indeed, the later interpreters Winer, Hermann, 
Schleiermacher, Usteri, Matthies, Riickert, are quite unanimous in 
their acceptation of the separate words; they only vary in as- 
signing their connexion with the course of the argument. For 6 
peoitns denotes the idea of the Mediator, every mediator as such ; 
the évdc¢ obx éort expresses that a mediator necessarily presupposes 
two; one cannot be represented by a mediator. There is no sufli- 
cient reason to supply pépove with évéc, it can be taken as masculine, 
which is to be preferred on account of the following eic. The second 
half of the verse : 6 dé Oed¢ ele éoriv, now explains further that God 
is only one party, and therefore the idea of a mediator presupposes 
that there is yet a second party there, namely the people ; or, taken 
in a wider sense, mankind. According to this interpretation, the 
article needed not to be repeated before ei¢ ; it certainly could have 
stood there, but it was not necessary. It is wanting in Luke xvii. 
34, just as here, in a connexion completely parallel, although there 
an 6 érepo¢ follows. (Cf. Winer’s Gr., § 18, 8, note.) But we can- 
not translate: ‘‘God is the one party,” but ‘‘God is one, or a 
single one,” and consequently also only one party. The only real 
difficulty in this passage is then the question, what object Paul 
has in making this remark. On account of the brevity of the 
words, and their merely incidental position, we may be doubtful 
with regard to the answer of that question. To me, however, 
it is most probable that the idea in ver. 20 connects itself in 
Paul’s mind with his main chain of argument thus, Ver. 19 was 
meant, it is true, to set forth the relative excellence of the law, but 
so, that its inferiority to the gospel was also apparent. 'To make 
this inferiority observable is exactly Paul’s object in giving this 
elucidation of the idea of the mediator. Mediation presupposes 
the being separate, one cannot be mediated for ; since God is the 
one part, there must also have been @ second too, mankind who were 
separated from God. In the gospel it is otherwise ; in Christ, the 
representative of the church, all are one, all divisions and differ- 
ences are in him annihilated, as is developed in ver. 28. Against 
this, only the one argument can be adduced with any plausi- 
bility, that Paul does certainly, 1 Tim. ii. 5, call Christ himself 
‘“‘ Mediator,” and ascribes to him in other passages also a mediato- 
rial work, as Eph. ii. 14. But here he merely chooses a different 
mode of contemplation and representation, without our being 
required to suppose any change in his fundamental idea of Christ. 
Here, that is to say, he contemplates the Redeemer merely in his 
person, as uniting in himself deity and humanity ; and thus all 
mediators appear superfluous. On the other hand, in other places 
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he considers not Christ himself, but his work; and, in regard to 
that, Christ himself could be named mediator, because he, through 
it, gradually communicates by degrees to believers also the union 
with God already accomplished in himself. 
If we, after this, consider some other explanations of the pas- 
sage, we must, first, reject all those which, as Steudel, Flatt, and 
others, in vers. 19 and 20, whether in the whole or only a part 
of the verses, find the words of a Judaizing opponent. The ar- 
gument is so compactly conducted, that the slightest trace of for- 
eign matter is nowhere to be discovered. The questions, indeed, 
are naturally arranged with reference to the ground taken by Paul’s 
Judaizing opponents. In the same manner we reject, at the outset, 
all explanations in which the simple meaning of the words is dis- 
turbed, as, besides the already-cited exposition of Weigand, in the 
case of Bertholdt, who understands évé¢ of Abraham (!), because he 
is called in Isa, li. 2, thx", in the sense, “this mediator (Moses) 
is, however, not Abraham’s Mediator” (which would at all events 
have required toi évdc). “ But God is the same who gave the law 
and the promise.” A closer consideration, however, is required by 
Schleiermacher’s and Usteri’s interpretation, which the latter (Comm. 
p. 121) gives as follows: ‘The law was given on account of trans- 
gressions, with the help of angels, through a mediator. But a me- 
diator relates not to one party merely, but always presupposes two 
parties. (The contract is binding on both parties ; since, then, the 
Jewish people have transgressed the Law, God cannot, in his relation 
to the law, fulfil his promises, but only his threatenings.) But God 
is one ; where he has acted without a mediator, alone for himself, as 
in his announcement to Abraham, there too the fulfilment is inde- 
pendent of another party (and therefore, for example, of the cir- 
cumstance, whether the Jews should fulfil the law) ; promise and 
fulfilment are both his free gift. Is, then, the law at variance 
with the promises? God forbid!” But I must assent to Winer’s 
remarks against this acceptation of the passage. In it the radical 
idea of vers. 15-18 is carried over to the discussion of vers. 19 and 
seq. ; but that is inadmissible for this reason, that here, from ver. 19 
on, the peculiar glory of the law, as an independent Divine institu- 
tion, is considered. Further, the idea implied in peoirye is totally 
different from that of the maker of a contract, of a drajxn, or of a 
ovvOjKn, as Winer very judiciously remarks. Usteri’s defence against 
Winer (ubi supra, p. 122) seems but little satisfactory. Just as 
little, however, can I assent to the independent explanation of Wi- 
ner. Tor he expresses himself thus: non potest uscitye cogitari qui 
sit unius partis ; Deus est una tantummodo pars; itaque quenam 
est altera ? Gens Israelitica. Jam si hoc sponte efficitur, legem 
mosaicam pertinere etiam ad Judzos hosque legi isti observande 
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adstrictos fuisse. But this remark seems quite idle, since neither — 
Jews nor Christians doubted that the Jews were bound to the 
observance of the law. We can, therefore, acquiesce only in the 
first-proposed interpretation, which allows their full force alike 
to the separate words, and to the context, by which we must here 
be especially guided. For Hermann’s exposition: interventor non 
est unius (7. e., ubi interventor est, ibi duos minimum esse opor- 
tet), Deus autem unus est—ergo apud Deum cogitari non potest in- 
terventor, can scarcely recommend itself to any one, as the con- 
clusion is clearly wholly illogical, and the thought altogether un- 
scriptural. 

Ver, 21.—Paul now resumes again the question from ver. 19 ; 
and that so as to connect his discourse with the therein-mentioned 
attributes of the law; “is, then, according to what has just 
been said, the law against the promises of God, which were given to 
Abraham (ver. 16) 2?” By no means; that would be the case only 
if it were designed to communicate a new life to man ; but that be- 
longs not to the law, which is merely given by God for a time, in 
order to restrain gross transgressions, and to prepare for Christ. (Cf. 
on the article before duvdyevoc, the passage i. 7, eloiv of tapdooortec. 
—The Gworojoas presupposes that the natural man is dead, and 
therefore incapable of fulfilling the law. Cf. Rom. viii, 8.—For év- 
two F.G. read aAnOcia, doubtless only as a gloss. The position of the 
words dv é« vouov jv differs greatly in the manuscripts. The collo- 
cation é« véuov dv qv has A.B.C. for vouchers, and is justly preferred 
by Lachmann.) 

Ver. 22._In bold words Paul so represents the matter, as that 
God had purposely left all under sin, and had not removed it through 
the law in order to manifest his grace the more gloriously. We have 
the same idea in Rom. xi. 32, ovvéAevoe 6 Ocd¢ tovg ndvtag el¢ dmei- 
Oevav, va Tove rdvtac éAenoy, God concluded all, etc. We can lay 
no stress, with Calvin and others, on the neuter ta mavra in this pas- 
sage of Galatians, since in the second half mention is expressly 
made of the morevovtec ; the expression would seem merely to de- 
note the human race collectively, Gentiles as well as Jews. (Rom. 
i. 5.) But “the Scripture” stands again here, as iii. 8, for God, the 
author of it, and of the law in it. ‘The metaphor of a prison lies at 
the root of the phrase ovykAeiev bn6, shut up under ; God has left 
man in the power of his master ; the law could not free him from 
it, but could only work in him the feeling of bondage ; God’s 
grace alone could release him.—In this passage the only source 
of hesitation is the circumstance that ovvé«Aece seems to express 
a Divine agency in relation to the sinfulness of man. But the 
sinful state of man is here presupposed ; it is only maintained 
that it pleased God not at once to destroy again that state, but to 
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leave man for a time in sin, and send deliverance only through Christ. 
This abandonment of man to sin, however, had in view the object 
of suffering the consciousness of the frightfulness of sin first to de- 
velope itself in mankind in all its force ; for actual deliverance can 
attach itself only to the yearning to be free from it. (The dada 
connects itself thus with ver. 21, “ but it was not so, that righteous- 
ness might come through the law: God has rather concluded all 
under sin,”’) 

Ver. 23.—The being concluded under sin is thus represented as 
a being kept and reserved until the time of the revealing of the dis- 
pensation of faith. But, instead of the above i706 dyaptiav, i76 vouov 
stands now. This change is explained by the circumstance, that 
Paul represents the law as the power which brings hidden sin to 
light, and thereby home to the conscience. Sin and law are, there- 
fore, in his view correlatives. But it is remarkable that in ver. 22 
the discourse was of alJ mankind, even Gentiles, while the law was 
given to the Jews only; for that véuo¢ means here primarily the in- 
stitution of the Mosaic law is clear from vers. 19 and 21. Cer- 
tainly the apostle’s entire chain of argument also tends primarily 
to represent the relation of the two dispensations of the old and new 
covenants ; yet still, all that holds good of the law of Moses cer- 
tainly holds, although in a less degree, of the natural law of the 
Gentile world (Rom. ii. 14, 15), and must, according to the con- 
text, be referred also to this general law of humanity. (As the 
méiottc is here described as one péAAovoa droKadvypOijva, it must be 
understood of the faith revealed as a system, not of the subjective 
state of faith ; for the latter was from all time in individuals, even 
before Christ, as ii. 6 shews.—On the collocation of the concluding 
words see Rom. viii. 18.) 

Vers, 24, 25.—Paul concludes, then, after this, with the thought 
that the destination of the law was to lead to Christ ; that, there- 
fore, with the coming in of Christ, and the dispensation of faith, its 
office ceased, which is only another representation of ver. 19. Right- 
eousness can never be attained by the law, it comes only by faith, 
As Paul here represents the law as educating for Christ (masdaywyd¢ 
ei¢ Xovordv) so did the Fathers represent philosophy for the Gentiles, 
which may be called a natural law ; and, in fact, genuine philosophy 
exercised a similar educating influence on mankind as did the law 
of Moses, though of course in a much narrower circle. But in 
madaywyd¢ is couched the conception not merely of supervision, 
and restraining from what is injurious, but that of bringing up 
and moulding. Humanity while under the law, is afterwards 
(chap. iv. 1, seq.) compared with a minor, who requires educa- 
tion ; with the coming in of Christ, it is considered grown up, 
mature and independent. And, as in the race, so also in the 
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individual, regeneration, the entry of Christ into the inner world, 
brings netesharity development unto consciousness ; without regen- 
eration man ever remains in a state of childhood. 

Vers. 26, 27.—Believers, therefore, can no longer be under the 
law, because they are sons of God, dnd they are “such, because all 
shine baptized have put on Christ. Baptism unto Chase is, there- 
fore, here conceived in its profoundest idea, as the act of regeneration 
itself in which the old man dies, the new man is born (Rom. vi. 8). 
The putting on Christ (Xprordv dusicacdan) % is a description of what 
happens in the new birth. This expression, borrowed from passages 
in the Old Testament (Isa. Ixi. 10), denotes the most intimate ap- 
propriation of Christ, so that in Eph. iv. 24 ; Col. iii. 10, to put on 
the new man is used as = dvaxavovoba, being renewed ; and in 1 
Cor. xv. 53, 54, putting on immortality, incorruption (d0avaciay, 
dpbapoiay évdvcacbar) denotes the change of the mortal body into the 
immortal nature of corporeity. But with whomsoever Christ joins 
himself, to him he, the Son of God, also communicates the nature 
of a child of God. But Paul names, in Rom. viii. 14, the being led 
by the Spirit of God (mvetpatt Cod dyeoOar) as the character- 
istic sign of the Son of God. Whilst, therefore, the slavishly- 
disposed man under the law strives to keep God’s commands 
through fear alone, but in his heart loves sin, the child of God 
performs God’s will through inward pleasure and joy, out of love 
to holiness—In the conception viot 620d, sons of God (a name 
substantially equivalent to réxva ©., only that the former expresses 
beyond the latter the idea of one conscious, grown up), two ex- 
tremes are to be avoided. First, that which deprives the idea 
of everything distinctive, and lowers it to a merely figurative ex- 
pression, as if every one were by nature a child of God, and re- 
ceived through Christ only the consciousness of it. Secondly, 
that all men become, through the new birth, sons of God in the 
sense in which Christ himself is so. The truth hes in the middle. 
Christ really communicates his very nature to man in the new 
birth, changes them into himself, imparts to them somewhat of his 
Divine nature ; but just because man receives this higher life by 
communication only, whilst Christ possesses it originally and inde- 
pendently, man is never called son of God in the same sense as 
Christ, whois and remains 6 povoyevjc. (See in the Comm. on Luke 
i. 35. 

- 28, 29.—With this elevation into children of God all the 
distinctions also which, while out of Christ, have religious or po- 
litical significance are, in their religious relations, levelled to 
believers; they form a great living unity in Christ, 7. e, one 
which Christ fills with his Spirit and life. Participation in this 
one holy, living fellowship, the true seed Abraham, to whom the 
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promises are given (vers. 15, 16), is also the only condition of par- 
ticipation in the Divine inheritance. Thus the end is strictly 
connected with the beginning (ver. 15). But in this passage 1% is, 
first of all, surprising that we have mdvreg el¢ gore, as we expect &, 
which is found, it is true, in F.G., but merely as a correction. We 
in fact find in the gospels év eivas always (John x. 30, xvii. 11, 21), 
The masculine is doubtless chosen here with reference to ver. 16 
where the one seed is called Christ, as 1 Cor. xii. 12; but it is 
not essentially different from é, for the masculine is by no means 
intended to express a distinction of personality. But, in the second 
place, it seems erroneous to say that al/ distinctions are abolished 
by Christianity. True, the contrast of Jews and Gentiles is abol- 
ished as a religious distinction (and yet even that not absolutely ; 
see the remarks on the parallel passage, Col. ii. 11), but not the 
general human one of man and wife (7. ¢., of course, not in the phy- 
sical but in the ethical relation, in which’ the wife appears subor- 
dinate to the husband, after as before), nor the political one of 
freedom and slavery. A revolutionary lust of liberty might think it 
had found in these words of the apostle a support of its frenzied 
projects. But the way in which Paul himself in other places speaks 
on the subordination of the wife to the husband, of the servant to 
the master (1 Cor. xi, 7, seq. ; Eph. v. 22, seq. ; Col. ii. 18 ; Eph. 
vi. 5, seq. ; Col. ili. 22, seq.), leaves not the slightest doubt but 
that Paul regards these contrasts exclusively in their ethico-re-- 
ligious aspects. It is only in the kingdom of God that ali will 
become one in Christ in every relation. (On é, Col. iii. 11 ; Jam. 
i. 17, which the elder grammarians, and even Fritzsche, regard 
as contracted from éveors, but Winer, with Buttman, takes for the 
apostrophized év, évi, see Winer’s Gr. § 14, 2, Anm.) 

Chap. iv. 1, 2—In what follows, down to ver. 7, Paul carries out 
another subordinate idea, to which the preceding mention of sonship 
and inheritance leads him, For ina certain point of view it may be 
said that men, even before Christ, are children of God, not merely as 
created by God the Father, but also as being called to regeneration, 
and consequently furnished with the capacity for it. 

But as, in outward life, the heir, while a minor, is on a par with 
the servant, though he is the lord of all (of the whole inheritance), 
so also in the spiritual ; it was requisite for mankind first to 
become ripe in spirit, before Christ could come. As the heir, 
while a minor, is subject to tutors, so mankind, while of immature 
age, are under the law as a radaywydg. This idea is very re- 
markable, as plainly intimating that man, even without and before 
Christ, therefore while yet in sin, was still always lord of all, 
True, he is in a state of humiliation, but for all that his nobility still 
shines through. In the kdtpiog rdvtwv, lord of all, namely, there 
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probably lies a reference to the dominion over the earth bestowed on 
man (Gen. i. 26; Ps. viii. 5), which in Christ was fully to be consum- 
mated, and in the kingdom of God will be exercised by all believers 
(Ver. 2, énitpomog is a guardian [Xen. Mem. i. 2,40; Alian V. H 
iil. 26, xiii. 44], who supplies the place of the dead or absent father 
Oixovduoc, on the other hand, is the steward who has the manage: 
ment of the estate. The two expressions form here the collective 
idea of conducting or leading by a power standing between God 
and man, namely, of a maidaywyd¢ sig Xpiorév. To refer these teach- 
ers of minors specially to prophets or priests, is unsuitable ; they 
merely represent the law in general ; we must not insist on the dif- 
ference between the two expressions, nor on the use of the plural. 
The only meaning which might be claimed for ‘the latter would 
be that of denoting the law of Moses and the natural law.— 
[IpoGeouia, tempus constitutum, a legal term frequent in the 
orators.) 

Vers, 3, 4—Undoubtedly the apostle has now the Jews prima- 
rily in his mind in this comparison, so that ta oroyeia Tod Kdopov, 
the elements of the world, mean the institution of the law of Moses ; 
but, in a more extended sense, the statement holds good also of the 
Gentile world, which shewed itself even better prepared than the 
Jews ; not because it had as good preparative means, but because it 
used the inferior ones more faithfully. The “fulness of time” (an- 
swering to the meoGeopia tod ratpéc in the metaphor, and therefore 
to be taken as an attainment of one’s full age) is an historical event 
of universal importance for the human race, nay, the turning-point 
of the old and new time; so that Christ forms the centre of the 
world’s history, in which all the radii meet, to which all points 
before him, and from which all proceeds after him. The choice of 
this time is certainly an act of the Divine decree, but no arbitrary 
one, rather one determined by the course of the development of 
humanity. The expression rA*jowua, fulness, is to be explained 
by picturing to ourselves that a space of time is, as it were, 
filled up by the flowing in of time until the terminus ad quem; but 
it also, at the same time, intimates that all the conditions necessary 
for the coming in of the event of Christ’s mission, were brought to 
completion. (See on the phrase tAjpwpa tod xpdvov, Ezek. v. 2 ; 
Dan. x. 8; Eph. i.9. It can by no means be referred, as ovvréAea 
rob aldvoc, to the latter days, to the end of the world ; for, though 
the writers of the New Testament look on the latter days as having 
commenced with Christ’s advent (see 1 Cor. x. 11), there is no refer- 
ence to this in the TArjpuya tod xpdvov or THY Kav. If this were 
the case, it would stand as in Tobit. xiv. 5 ; &w¢ rAnpwOdor Kalpol T OB 
aldvoc.) But the 076 ra oroysia tov xéowov, which answers in the 
figure to the bm émtpérove Kal olKovduovs, is peculiar, For crovyetov 
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means elementum, in the twofold meaning of original matter (2 Pet. 
iii. 10), and first principles (Heb. v. 12). The Fathers adhered to 
the first meaning, and referred the “we” to the Gentiles, thus re- 
ferring the discourse to their worship of nature and the elements. 
“We served under the elements of the world” would mean “ we 
were subject to the powers of nature, which were embodied in idols.” 
But Gentiles are not here immediately referred to ; the iro vdyuov in 
ver. 5, and the oro:yeia, to which, according to ver. 9, the converted 
Gentiles fall back, rather point plainly to the law of Moses, to which 
also the phrase orowyeta Tod Kéopuov in Col. ii. 8, 20, refers. Now, how 
the Old Testament, in relation to the gospel can be called crovyeia, 
elementa, the first steps of religious life, is easily comprehended ; 
but the addition xéopov, of the world, is puzzling. For the phrase 
has the collateral idea of that which has fallen a prey to sin, corrupt. 
(1 John ii. 16.) But how can that be said of the Old Testament, 
as it surely is a Divine institution, although a subordinate one ? 
The genitive might be supposed to designate, not the character of 
the orovyeia, but their destination for the education of the world ; 
but in that case the dative, or eic, must necessarily have been used. 
Or, again, it might be supposed allowable to assume, that Paul by 
that name does not mean to designate the Old Testament per se, 
but only the rabbinical variously-perverted mode of interpreting it, 
the so-called devtepaoece of the Scribes, which went beyond the insti- 
tutions of Moses. But, according to iv. 10, that is not the case. He 
designates the purely Mosaical institutions as doOev7 Kal mrwya orol- 
xela, weak and beggarly elements (ver. 9), just as in Heb. vii. 18 
mention is made of something dodevéc Kat dvwderéc in the law. How- 
ever, these epithets still seem milder than the addition tod xéopov. 
For ‘do dbone designates merely the character of the law, as unable 
to impart a Hiei power, and rrwyéc¢ its restricted tire: compared 
with the riches of the gospel. Both are so ordered by God. But 
the addition tod «éouov points to something sinful. This mode of 
expression can be explained only by distinguishing two modes of 
interpreting the Old Testament, the outward ead the mward, the 
literal and the spiritual. The inward and only true one, recognizes 
in its rites and ordinances the outward and visible signs of more 
profound ideas ; e. g., in circumcisivn it sees the inward cleansing 
of the soul, the circumcision of the heart, etc. ; if, therefore, it does 
not neglect the outward, yet it always takes it in connexion with the 
Mseriyiny edea. The outward mode, on the contrary, ae short 
at actions as such, without taking into consideration the idea which 
lies in them, Thus the Judaizers ; and in this form the Old 
‘Testament appeared not merely as the beginning of the Divine life, 
but as subject to the world, as poor and spiritless, incapable df 
amending and changing the heart. But we cannot consider it as 
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a characteristic of the Old Testament in itself, that it contains the 
orotyela Tod Kéouov, for, in its essential idea, it is eternal, imperish- 
able, and complete, as a work of the living God. (Matth. v. 17, 18.) 
Finding such expressions, we comprehend how so many could take 
offence at Paul’s labours! 

Ver, 5.—From this yoke Christ has redeemed men (iii. 13), that — 
they through him might receive the adoption of sons (iii. 26), 7. e., 
forgiveness of sins, and strength unto a new life, iii, 14—But in the 
description of Christ, his earthly humility is (in the words yevduevov 
éx yvvaindg [max nd>, Job xiv. 1], yevduevov bro vdyov) contrasted 
with the majesty which is denoted in the name “ the Son of God.” 
The former phrase denotes the reality of Christ’s incarnation, per- 
haps with a thus early reference to Docetic heresies ; as the Son 
of God, he was begotten of God, as man, he was born of Mary. . The 
latter represents him as a true iieiber af the Jewish nation, as also 
destined to fulfil the law, as all Israelites were obliged to do. bearing 
his yoke also (Acts xv. 10; Gal. v. 1) like his fellow-men. But 
wherefore this addition? For the mere designation of his low- 
liness, the first clause would have sufficed ; besides, the fva tov¢ 
i770 vouov éayopdoy, that he may ransom those under the law, is 
so intimately connected with what follows, that the repetition of 
én6 vouov cannot possibly be accidental and unmeaning. It is 
highly probable that by it Paul means to point to the complete, 
active and passive fulfilment of the law by Christ, the culminating 
point of which was his death. By his perfect righteousness in life 
and death he redeemed the slaves of the law, since by faith his 
righteousness becomes their righteousness, his being their being ; 
the Son of God by communicating himself makes others sons of God. 
(The reading YEVVEEVOY has but slight authorities in its favour, and 
originated doit lene in a wish to escape the double yevdpevov. ENGL 
viobesia see at Rom. viii. 15.) 

Vers. 6, 7.—Since, then, pheree are children of God, God has 
sent, or, as it is called at Rage v.5, poured ont the Spirit of his Son 
into their hearts. Usteri writes on his passage, that we expect rather 
the converse, viz., ‘‘ because God has sent us the Spirit, we are 
God’s children.” No doubt the Spirit effects also regeneration it- 
self ; but the question here is of a higher form of the operation of 
the Spirit which connects itself only with the new birth, just as the 
communication of the Spirit at Pentecost supposes earlier and more 
general influences of the Spirit on the hearts of the apostles. Ac- 
cordingly it appears altogether inappropriate to take dr: in the mean- 
ing that, and to consider as the sense of the verse the suggestion to 
the readers of a proof of their adoption by God, proceeding from 
their own experience, as if it were written “ But, that ye are chil- 
dren of God proceeds from the circumstance that—.” This view 
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Riickert has again defended, after Chrysostom, Ambrose, Koppe, 
Morus, and Flatt. But the entire absence of any grounds for this 
supplement, if nothing else, renders it unworthy of approval. 
(The Holy Ghost is here designated as the Spirit of the Son, be- 
cause it is to be described as especially belonging to the vici¢ Ceod. 
—'Hydv, here quite unexpected, is preferable, being vouched for 
by A.C.D.F.G., to the tudy of the text. rec., which is only put for 
juav on account of éore.—The xpdgov: ’AGBGG, 6 rat7jp, would seem 
only to characterize the Spirit as a truly child-like Spirit of love, 
which teaches to adore God as Father. On the reasons for the 
application of the Hebrew form, see at Rom. viii. 15. With the 
assumption that the child-like lisp in the word was thought signifi-. 
cant may be combined Winer’s opinion, that the well-known prayers 
began with Abba, so that it might be paraphrased thus: “ Who 
teaches us to pray in child-like mind and child-like form.”—Ver. 
7. The transition of the discourse into the second person singu- 
lar is meant to individualize the representation, 7. e., “each single 
one of my readers, of whom what has been said holds good.”—KaAn- 
povouoc refers us back again to ui, 15, to the metaphor of the will. 
—In the concluding words the readings differ very much. The usual 
reading is God dua Xpiorod, A.B, read merely dia Ocod, F.G. dra Ocod 
Xgcorod. Lachmann has, in accordance with his critical principles, 
preferred the reading did @cod. Since Semler, however, most critics 
are justly of opinion that the difference in the readings is best 
explained by the assumption that originally xat KAnpovduoc only 
stood ; and that then the copyists, for the explanation of this some- 
what bold-looking conclusion, added now one word, now another.) 


§ 7, Hagar anp Saran Types or THE Law AND OF THE GosPEt, 
(iv. 8—v. 1.) 


Paul might have here closed his doctrinal discussion, the rela- 
tion of the law and the gospel being completely developed. But 
his zeal is yet unsatisfied ; he addresses himself anew to the Gala- 
tians, Just as he did iii. 1, seq., reminds them of their former con- 
dition and their former experiences, and finally, iv. 21, seq., proceeds 
to yet another consideration of the great question from a com- 
pletely different point of view. He reminds them first (vers, 8, 9) 
of their former Gentile life, whence it appears that at least the 
greater number by far of the Galatian Christians were formerly 
Gentiles, who, however, might perhaps, as proselytes of righteousness 
or of the Gate, have. become acquainted with the Old Testament. 
The knowledge of the one true God, which came to them by Chris- 
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tianity, delivered them from that false faith. Now, Paul proves from 
this contrasting of their earlier unconverted and present converted 
state, how contradictory, how unnatural it would be, if they, who 
were delivered by Christ, should betake themselves to another form of 
slavery, namely, that under the yoke of the law, the weak and beg- 
garly rudiments of religious life. That thus the orovyeia have no 
reference to Gentile idolatry is quite clear, for ver. 10 describes un- 
mistakably the Jewish economy, to which the Galatians had turned 
back. (See at iv. 3.) Finally, eiddrec, yvdrrtec, and yywobérvrec form a 
climax ; the first denotes the more merely outward knowledge, that 
God is ; the second internal essential knowledge in activity ; and 
the third passive knowledge in love, in which God is the acting 
power. (See, on the relation of the active and passive in knowledge, 
the remarks at the entirely similar passage 1 Cor. viii. 3, where also 
all three expressions stand, as here, side by side.) 

The knowing, without having previously been known of God, 
7. é., penetrated, filled, by him, is ever unsatisfactory, because it is, 
as such, without love ; we know God and Divine things so far only 
as we love them. The interpretations agniti a Deo, or even cognos- 
cere facti, v7. e., a Deo ad cognitionem sui adducti, are quite inadmis- 
sible. See the remarks on the above-cited passage. (Ver. 8. Dicer 
is wanting inconsiderable in MSS. only, but the text. rec. puts 
the negative before gice. A.B.C.D.E.F. however, sustain the later 
position, which is, therefore, no doubt preferable. The meaning too 
is better ; for Paul does not deny in every sense, that they are God’s 
[see on 1 Cor. viii. 5], but only that they are so in their pve, 7. e., 
their true nature.—Ver. 9. The még émotpépete maddy, how do ye 
turn back, is to be explained by the supposition that the Galatian 
Christians had already as proselytes, become acquainted with the 
Old Testament. The following méjv dvw6ev surprises us ; it is 
pleonastic, but explicable from the desire to make the relapse as 
prominent as possible. For there is nowhere found any hint of an 
earlier relapse, so that this would be the second. Similar pleonastic 
passages with mdédcv and dvwOev or éx devzépov are found, Wisdom 
xix. 6; Matth. xxvi. 42; Aristoph. Plut. v. 121; Xen. Anab. i. 
10, 10. See Winer on this passage.—On 6é2eTe, see at i. 7; the 
word marks the voluntary nature of the act.) 

Vers. 10, 11.—In what follows Paul mentions particular Jewish 
customs, to the observance of which the Galatians had returned. 
It is striking that circumcision, on which assuredly the Judaists. 
laid most stress, is wanting. This is not to be explained, with 
Riickert, by the assumption that Paul intended to mention such 
customs only as were common to Jews and Gentiles ; for certainly 
no relapse into heathenism was apprehended ; nor by the assumption 
that the Galatians, as proselytes, were already circumcised, and conse- 
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quently could not relapse into that error; ver. 2 is against that. 
Rather, the customs mentioned stand, by synecdoche, for al/ the 
customs. The 7péoa, are, it may be supposed, the Sabbaths, pijvec, 
the new moons, ca:po/, longer festival seasons, Easter, Pentecost, the 
feast of the Tabernacles, which were celebrated for eight days suc- 
cessively, évavtol, in fine, the years of jubilee. The-first three sea- 
sons are also adduced at Col. ii. 16. Finally, the solemnization in 
itself is not blamed (even the early church had its festivals) ; but 
the superstitious belief, that it was necessary to salvation, This is 
also intimated by taparnpcioOa, superstitiosé observare, a word that 
elsewhere in the New Testament, both in the active and middle 
forms, means “to lie in ambush.” See Mark in. 2; Luke vi. 7, 
xiv. 1, xx. 20. (Ver. 11. In the passage ii. 3, Paul represented the 
faith and the sufferings of the Galatians as vain; and here his 
labours with them. In ver. 19 he declares that the labour must 
be begun anew.—The construction pijmw¢ Kexotiaxa expresses that 
what he fears, has already happened, has not yet to happen. In 
poBorwat buaco we have an attraction, tudc being received from 
the following clause. [See Winer’s Gr., § 66, 5, and in the Comm. 
on this passage.} Still there is the harshness, that the word thus 
received is not the subject of the subordinate clause, as is usual 
in similar cases, and as in the examples adduced by Winer, ub 
supréd. But this interpretation, in spite of its harshness, is yet to 
be preferred to Riickert’s opinion, who takes doBotpar tude: “I am 
alarmed for you,” which is quite inadmissible, and greatly increases 
the difficulty of interpreting the following patwe x. tr. A. The 
thought, “I fear for you,” would have required the mention of the 
loss which the Galatians themselves suffered, not Paul. 

Ver. 12.—To give force to his exhortation, Paul beseeches the 
Galatians to become as he was, since he had become as they were. 
To refer those words merely to the love between Paul and the Gala- 
tians, as, besides Luther, Brenz, and Beza, Grotius too, Morus, and 
others, do, making the sense, “Love me as I love you,” is plainly 
inadmissible, as the yvecOa: w¢ expresses a more special idea, in 
which we can only imagine love acting as a motive. The words in 
this passage are paralleled 1 Cor. iv. 16, xi. 1, where it is said: 
puental pov yiveobe, become followers of me. The yiveode we zy can 
be taken only as calling upon the Galatians to place themselves in 
that freedom in which Paul stood, But how can Paul say, kya oe 
bpetc P is éyevounv to be supplied, or the future ? As dr precedes, 
the former only is allowable ; the apostle grounds on his own con- 
duct his exhortation to the Galatians to act thus also. But what 
did that conduct consist in? Paul had surely neither become a 
Gentile, according to the earlier position of the Galatians, nor a 
Jew, according to their present one. To me it is more probable that 
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he had in view his whole mode of proceeding in his preaching of the 
gospel among the Gentiles, in which he ever sought to place himself 
in the existing position of his hearers, 

He now makes a somewhat similar claim on his hearers in re- 
spect to their relation to him: “‘as J always accommodated myself 
to your level, so do ye now accommodate yourselves to mine.”—-The 
words ddeAgol, déouat budv, are best taken by themselves, without 
joining ddeAgot to tyeic, as some manuscripts do. But the concluding 
words, otdév pe Hdixjoate, are still obscure through their brevity. 
True, the clause awakens no difficulty on the ground that the infi- 
delity of the Galatians had offended Paul ; for in that infidelity he 
saw no personal injury, but only an offence against the Lord. But 
the connexion is not clear. We may supply with Winer, “ I have, 
therefore, no reason to be angry with you, but I say and do all out 
of love to you.” Rickert thinks the declaration of Paul that they 
had not injured him, would but serve to call upon them not to draw 
back from him in fear, The simplest way of taking the words seems 
to be this: “‘ You have in other cases done everything after my will, 
you certainly will do it in this case also.” 'The decision remains in- 
deed uncertain ; but the following verses favour our assuming such 
a litotes in the words. ; 

Vers. 13, 14.-—As in iii. 1, seq., Paul again reminds the Gala- 
tians of the manner in which they had received him earlier, 
namely, as an angel of God, yea, as Christ himself, 7. ¢., with the 
greatest veneration and love (see 2 Cor. v. 20): and yet his ap- 
- pearance among them formed a striking contrast with the glory 
of his preaching. Paul appeared in Galatia in infirmity, and under 
temptations ; but they did not despise the apostle on those ac- 
counts ; they well knew how to recognize the precious kernel in the 
mean husk. 

The chief question here is what is the do0éveva rij¢ oapkoc, infirmity 
of the flesh, and the mepacpoc év rH oapni, temptation in the flesh? 
To refer them to persecutions alone we are forbidden not merely by 
the reiteration of “‘ flesh,”* but also by the circumstance, that surely 
persecutions could not well have occurred immediately on his ap- 
pearance in Galatia ; they usually began only when the gospel 
spread. ‘Tome, with Riickert, it seems alone correct to refer the lan- 
guage to bodily infirmity and trials arising therefrom, so that this 
passage is parallel with 2 Cor. xii. 7, seq. We must not figure to 
ourselves Paul as of giant colossal frame, but rather as weakly. See 
Tholuck’s remarks on this point. in the Stud. for 1835, part i. p. 
364, seq. Next, the expression 7d mpdrepov—from which it may be. 
reasonably concluded that Paul, when he wrote these words, had 

* See the parallel passage 1 Thess. ii. 2, where, however, odpé is wanting, and the 
exclusive reference is certainly to persecutions. 
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been twice in Galatia—is here to be noticed. See on this point 
Riickert’s remarks in the Magazine, p. 116, against Bottger’s arbi- 
trary expositions. See his Beitrige, 3d part, p.9. (Ver. 13, Aca is 
to be taken in this sense: ‘ during, under the circumstances,” as in 
Oa vinta, Ord yepwdva—Ver. 14. For retpaopov ov, A.B.D.F.G. read 
buav, which Lachmann has received, but the év tH oaeki pov follow- 
ing does not permit us to receive this reading, which rests probably 
on the error of a copyist. Semler, Winer, and Riickert also strike 
out wov, and regard both pronouns as spurious additions.) 

Ver. 15.—Here the reading : tic odv fy k. Tr. A., gives no very good 
‘sense, unless tic be taken in the sense of méo0c. But A.B.C.F.G. 
read mod for tic, and in A.C. 7 is also wanting, whilst F.G. have 7. 
The latter reading is to be preferred with the later critics, so that 
the meaning is: “‘ where is then the blessedness in which ye then 
were P” (Makaptoyoc is found also in Rom. iv. 6.) Only the 7 ex- 
cites some doubt, as, on the assumption that rod was the original 
reading, it is difficult to explain how 7 or 7 could have come in. 
Now Paul describes his grief hyperbolically (ei dvvarév) when he 
says, that they would willingly have sacrificed to him what was 
dearest to them. (See Hor. Sat. 11, 5, 35. Terent. Adelph. iv. 5, 67.) 

Vers. 16, 17.—In order to represent to the Galatians their change 
of mind as deserving of entire reprobation, Paul further compares 
his conduct with that of the Judaists, to whom they had given them- 
selves up. In Paul there was a sincere, pure, zeal ; he sought to 
win the souls of men for God ; the Judaists too were zealous, but 
they sought to win the souls of men for themselves, in order to in- 
crease their party and acquire consideration. ‘ Could I, therefore, 
have become your enemy (that is, hateful to you), because I work - 
in truth, and (we must supply) can those be your friends ?” Zeal 
Paul certainly concedes to them, not a pure one, however (¢yAocbow 
ov Kaddc), but a selfish one. (anda tid cannot here mean ‘ to envy 
one,” but “ to busy one’s-self about one, to seek zealously to win 
fis over,” 2 Cor. xi. 2; Ps..xxxvii. 1.) But what follows is not 
quite clear : dAAd (imo potins) éxkAsion tudc Oédovary, for that budc 
is to be read instead of the jude of the text. rec., all the later critics 
agree. But to what does the act of tee 2 refer? “ From 
the church,” “from Christian fellowship,” or “from me,” might 
be supplied. But. these all substantially nied for true Ohris- 
tian fellowship is only with the true apostles and their genuine 
doctrine. But that separation from Paul personally is the most 
Berusdtiote reference is shewn by the conclusion: iva adrod¢ Sndodre, 

“instead of me, you are to join yourselves to them, make them 
the goal of your endeavours.” But here the indicative after iva, 
which is also found 1 Cor. iv. 6, raises a difficulty. Fritzsche (on 
Matthew p. 837) proposed, therefore, to take iva in these yas- 
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sages as = “where ;” “quo in statu, ¢.¢., ubi a me estis abali- 
enati, illos studiosé appetitis.’” But Winer justly rejects this as 
forced, and explains the unusual construction by the waning genius 
of the language, under the influence of which Paul wrote, and which 
makes itself especially remarkable in a laxer use of the particles. 
(See Winer’s Gr. § 41, b, 1, p. 259.) 

Ver. 18 —Now Paul, in order to shew that he thinks the zeal of 
the Galatians in itself very praiseworthy, and certainly would not 
damp it, remarks that zeal is good, when it arises in a good cause, 
and is persevering, not merely in his presence, but also in his ab- 
sence. (It may be doubted whether ¢740b00a should be taken as pas- 
sive or middle. Riickert takes it decidedly as passive, thus ** to 
be the object of ¢ijAoc, to be pursued with zeal.” But the context 
does not favor that view; if the ¢nAodovv dude immediately preceded, 
we might suppose Paul to continue thus: “It is good to be pur- 
sued with zeal,” but, as ¢jAodre precedes, the discourse must, in what 
follows, also refer exclusively to the zeal of the Galatians them- 
selves, Winer claims for ¢jAotvo@a the meaning “ to be reciprocally 
zealous ;” but this too is at variance with what follows, in which 
the activity of the Galatians can alone be referred to. Therefore it 
seems to be put as perfectly = ¢yAodvv.) 

Ver. 19.—Hereupon Paul, in the overflow of his feeling, addresses 
the Galatians as his children, whom he has begotten as father 
through the word of truth (James i. 18), and whom he (by giving 
another turn to the figure) bears on his heart as a mother, and brings 
to the birth with travail anew, until they entirely answer to their 
Christian character, 7. e., until Christ has acquired a form in their 
hearts. It is self-evident that here the reference to the new man, 
Christ in us (Gal. ii. 20), is to be maintained, not the mere com- 
munication of doctrine, the completion of instruction. The only 
question is, how, under this conception of regeneration, dypi¢ od, is to 
be taken. For regeneration seems to be an act, which either is or is 
not ; but here a continuous activity of travail is represented, which 
but gradually attains its end (jopp7 Xevorod). We may suppose that 
this state appeared in such a light to Paul, that the new life in man 
(the conception) begins, it is true, suddenly, but does not, except by 
degrees, form and fashion itself to a truly personal and conscious 
life ; at first Christ works only in man by his power ; but there 
proceeds from this energy a higher form of personality ; the man 
lives also in Christ. Paul here directs the Galatians, as to the 
aim of his labour in the Spirit, to this completion of the Christian 
life, which would secure them from such relapses as threatened 
them. 

Ver. 20.—In order to express to them his love as cordially as 
possible, Paul further utters the wish to be with them, and to be 
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able, by changes of the voice, to lay before them more immediately 
than writing admits of, the feelings of his heart, for he was in un- 
certainty and doubt on their account. (The 76eA0v = niyouny, 
Rom. ix. 3, or éBovaduqy, Acts xxv. 22.—Owr7v ddrAdgat is commonly 
explained only of the form of instruction and censure, but that might 
surely have been by writing adjusted according to the circum- 
stances. It is to be referred altogether and specially to the voice, 
the nature and modulations of which are so entirely dependent 
on the tone of mind.—Aropoiua is to be taken as passive. “I 
am brought into embarrassment in regard to you.” I cannot at 
this distance communicate myself to you so entirely as I could 
wish.) 

Vers, 21-23,—After this more personal and affectionate addresses 
(vers. 12-20) Paul returns to the form of demonstration, with a re- 
sumption of vers. 9,10. “Ye who, as I said above, wish to be 
again under the law, do ye not understand the law ? why, it speak- 
eth against you and for me!” And now Paul argues from the his- 
tory of Abraham and of his sons. Ishmael was the son of Hagar, who 
was a slave ; Isaac was the son of Sarah, the free, legitimate wife of 
Abraham ; Ishmael was begotten according to natural inclination 
alone and in the usual way («ata odexa, Gen. xxi. 9, xvii. 19); Isaac, 
on the contrary, was born of the barren Sarah when she was ninety, 
Abraham one hundred years old, in consequence of a Divine promise 
(Gen. xv. 4, xvii. 16, xviii, 10) and by Divine power (Rom. iv. 19, 
seq.) (Ver. 21. B.D.E.F.G. read dvayivéonere in lieu of dkovere. 
But that seems to be merely a correction by such copyists as trans- 
lated dxovere “hear ye not ?” and applied, we may suppose, the hear- 
ing to the reading in the congregation. But Paul supposes the 
history to be known; deovere here means “do ye not’ then under- 
stand what the Old Testament relates ?” after the analogy of >=¥% 
Deut. xxviii. 49 ; Jer. v. 15.) 

Vers. 24-26.—Paul now applies this history to the relation of 
the law and the gospel, and thence developes their character. 
But before we investigate more closely Paul’s mode of dealing 
with this passage of the Old Testament itself, let us first con- 
sider the details of the interpretation which is given of the his- 
tory of Abraham. First, it is said @ tuvd éotw dddAnyoportueva, 
@.¢, this history means something beyond the mere literal import 
of the words: they contain a deeper meaning. Suidas inter- 
prets adAdAnyopia 7) uetapopa, dAdo Aéyov TO yedupa Kai dAdo TO vonua. 
Hesychius : dAdo Te mapa 76 dkovdpevoy brodexviovea. In the Fathers 
the words tpotodoyia, Oewpia, dvaywyia, are also used in the same or 
a nearly-related sense ;* but the result of the allegorical interpreta- 


* See Tholuck’s first Supp. to the Comm. on the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 22, seq. 
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tion is called $révoa, the underlying meaning. The two women, 
Hagar and Sarah, continues Paul, are two covenants which God has 
established with man. (Ava0j«n cannot here retain the meaning of 
“testament, promise of an inheritance,” because the latter is not 
applicable to the law of Moses, it is here merely = r-s.*) Hagar, 
the slave, means the one of these covenants, the law, which was pro- 
mulgated on Mount Sinai, and proceeded thence as from its centre. 
This law is now, by this comparison with Hagar, represented as 
a mother who communicates her status to her children ; the slave 
can bear only slaves. This is denoted by the addition “ gen- 
dering to bondage” (ee dovigiay yervicat), viz., the covenant, and 
ver. 25 the dovdAever wera TOV TéKVOY avtij¢, is in bondage with her 
children. Sarah, on the other hand, the free woman, who therefore 
bears free children, represents the other covenant. The+New Testa- 
ment is hence called pjrqe pdr, sc. teotevdvtwy ; all believers thus 
bear likewise the character of the institution to which they be- 
long. But, besides this parallel, Paul further uses for denoting the 
two covenants the names 7 viv and 7 dvw ‘lepovoadju. We are not 
to understand by this expression an antithesis between the low- 
lying part of the city of Jerusalem and the higher citadel of Zion, or 
between the old Salem in the time of Melchisedec (Gen. xiv. 18) 
and the later Jerusalem, as all later interpreters acknowledge: it 
opposes the earthly Jerusalem, as type of the institution of the 
law of Moses, which had its centre in that city and the temple in 
it, to the heavenly Jerusalem, as type of the institution of the 
New Testament. The expressions viv and dvw — therefore yjivoc 
and énovpdév.o¢, which latter name occurs Heb, xii, 22 ; Rev. xxi. 2. 
How far we are to understand this new Jerusalem as something 
real cannot be considered until we come to explain the Revelation, 
which gives a detailed description of the new or heavenly Jerusa- 
lem ; it is here sufficient to regard it in general only as a type of 
the city of the Faithful, as the rodérevya év ovpavoic (Phil. iii. 20), 
thus of the kingdom of -God, 7.e., of the church of Christ and of 
the Spirit working in it. Had Paul understood nothing real by 
it, no comparison between the New Testament constitution and 
the heavenly Jerusalem could have been drawn. The Rabbis, 
too, who often use this representation, no doubt in consequence of 
passages in the Old Testament like Isaiah liv. 11, 12, lx. 18, Lxii. 6, 
Ezek. xlviii., understood something real by the term heavenly Jeru- 
salem, (See the passages in the well-known writings of Schéttgen, 
Lightfoot, Bertholdt, and Winer, in the Comm. page 113. The 
closer consideration of the Rabbinical ideas we also defer to the 


* See on diabjxn, with the epithets tuAad, mpwrn, Katvy, devtépa, véa, Matth. xxvi. 
28; 2 Cor. iii. 6, 14; Heb. viii. 7, 8, ix. 15, xii. 24. 
+ On yevvay, applied to women, see Luke i. 13, 57. 
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exposition of the Apocalypse.) Thus, then, we have remaining 
in the interpretation of the details only the words (in verse 25) 70 
yap "Ayap Suvd dpo¢g gotiv év TH ’ApaBia, ovotouyei dé, K. T. 2., which 
clearly bear on the face of them the nature of a subordinate remark, 
of a merely parenthetical clause. Could we indeed adopt the read- 
ing td yap Xuvd dpo¢ éoriv, which Lachmann, on the authority of 
C.F.G. has put in the text, every difficulty would vanish ; but the 
context will by no means permit its reception, not to mention that 
A.D.E. vouch for the common reading, and the supposition is but 
too probable that it was adopted only to avoid the difficulty in the 
common one. For the yép imperatively requires something which 
lays a foundation in some way for verse 24; but the mere remark 
that Sinai is a mountain of Arabia can prove nothing. According 
to the common reading, however, a sort of proof is couched in the 
words : ‘‘ the word Hagar (76 not 7), namely, means in Arabia the 
mountain Sinai.” Now the word means in Arabic ‘a rock” (see 
Winer on this passage); Sinai might therefore, well be so called by 
the natives, though definite proofs of it are wanting.* But, at all 
events, we must not refer it to any kindred names of cities or na- 
tions, since all is to be referred to Mount Sinai. The proper ety- 
mology of the name 137 is, however, it is well-known, totally different; 
it is derived from the root ‘‘ to flee.” (See Gesenius in the Lex. on 
this word.) Finally, it is said of Hagar, in the sense pointed out, 
ovorouyel TH viv “IepovaaAnu, she coincides with the Jerusalem that now 
is. Xvoroxety is not found again in the New Testament ; it means 
“to go together with one another, to go in a row,” then “ to coin- 
cide with, to be in concord with, to answer to.” The Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, is brought into comparison with, first, Sinai, and 
then Jerusalem ; the two correspond with one another, since both 
places may be considered as centres of the Old Testament life. (The 
grammatical construction is, finally, not quite regular, for after uia 
wév in verse 24, érépa dé should have followed in verse 26; but Paul 
lets the figure drop, as being self-evident, and names directly the 
thing compared.) 

We may now, after this, consider more closely Paul’s conduct in 
the allegorical treatment. of this passage of the Old Testament, 
The general observations on the mode of treating the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, as already remarked on 1 Cor. x. 1, we defer until 
the exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, referring, by the way, 
to the already-cited first appendix of Tholuck to this epistle. 
For, if this passage involved merely a common typical applica- 
tion, such as we have often already found occasion to mention, it 
would require no further consideration ; but it has peculiarities 


* The famous chief city of Idumea, Petra, “The Rock City,” is, in Arabic, Elhhagar. 
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that are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. True, the 
typical application of Mount Sinai, as well as the city of Jerusa- 
lem, has nothing extraordinary. The places where the law was pro- 
mulgated, and where it found its abiding centre in the Temple, could 
be most fitly put for the institution of the law itself. But the in- 
troduction of Sarah, and especially of Hagar, for such a purpose, 
seems surprising ; it would seem that every free woman and every 
bond woman, who had descendants by one man, might with equal 
justice be referred to in the same manner. 

But this seeming difficulty vanishes if we consider that it is not 
the women per se who are here used as types, but Abraham’s wives. 
According to the Scriptures, the typical character seems confined to 
some few chief persons, who are, as it were, central characters ; to 
these Abraham especially belongs, as ancestor of the people of God. 
What happens to him and about him admits of a pre-figurative ac- 
ceptation, and so do his wives and children ; but by no means every 
wife and every child. The sacred writers in the illumination of the 
Divine Spirit understood history, as it were, in its deepest root, in 
its authorized import. They looked into the heart of things, and 
thus beheld already formed, when as yet in the earliest germ, like 
fruit in the blossom, what was later to be developed. Without this 
spiritual glance, a similar mode of proceeding, employed by the Rabbis 
and enthusiasts of all descriptions at all times, is only a means of 
imparting an apparently biblical sanction to the wildest creations 
of frenzy. Our time, therefore, as not being favoured with so in- 
tense an operation of the Spirit, cannot proceed independently in the 
adoption of types, but must adhere to those expressed and sanc- 
tioned in the Scriptures. 

The most difficult point, however, in the present passage is cer- 
tainly still the mention of the Arabic name of Sinai. Can it be 
assumed that this point too has real internal truth ; that between 
the Arabic name of Sinai, and the relation to the law of the 
maid-servant of Abraham, bearing the same name, there exists a. 
connexion of cause and effect ? Impartiality requires us to confess 
that this is not only not demonstrable, but is even improbable. 
True, the language is not to be explained, “because Mount Sinai 
is called Hagar in Arabic, therefore Abraham’s maid-servant 
must be a type of the law,” but only thus: “ because Abraham’s 
maid-servant Hagar is a type of the law, it is also to be consid- 
ered as providential that an identity of the name of Sinai, where 
the law was promulgated, with that of Hagar, exists ; and that 
too precisely in the language of the descendants of Hagar’s son.” 
But, even with this milder turn, we can still see in the remark 
of Paul (which is, in fact, but cursorily introduced in a subordin- 
ate clause), merely an ingenious application of an accidental cir- 
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cumstance, which stands in no intimate connexion with that main 
line of argument which is based on profounder and intrinsic truth. 
Paul might during his long sojourn in Arabia (see on i. 17), have be- 
come acquainted with the Arabic name of Sinai, and feels himself 
induced to impart this information here by the way, in order to offer 
to the reader a certain connexion, though a very slight one, between 
the maid-servant Hagar and Mount Sinai. 

Ver. 27.—Paul in what follows connects with the history of 
Abraham and his wife a prophetic passage, Is. liv.1. In this, it is 
true, mention is not expressly made of Sarah, but the community 
of the faithful, the true Israel, is addressed, and a joyful prosperity 
promised it. But Sarah might be as appropriately taken as the type 
of this community as Abraham and Israel. In fact, the barrenness 
of Sarah with the subsequent birth of Isaac could fitly be used in 
order to compare with them the long spiritual unfruitfulness of the 
people of Israel, and the subsequent fulness of spiritual] blessing in 
Christ. In sense, Ps. cx. 3 is exactly similar. Finally Paul here 
implicitly follows the LXX. (The piéov is explained by the phrase 
Piyvepe dwviv, which also occurs in profane writers [Aristoph. Nub. 
v. 963], rumpere vocem. [Virg. Ain. 1. 129.]—The roddd parrov 7 
answers to 7a, 65°. 

Vers. 28, 29.—The birth of Isaac, in consequence of the Divine 
promise, is now compared, in the following verses, with the spiritual 
birth of the faithful ; man after the flesh, on the contrary, stands par- 
allel with Ishmael. The two, flesh and spirit, are contrary to each 
other. (Gal. v.17.) This was shewn even at that time, and now 
too the history of Isaac and Ishmael appears typical in this point of 
view also. The Scriptures give but slight intimations of these con- 
tests between the brothers (Gen. xvi. 4, 12, xxi. 9), but the tradi- 
tions of the Jews relate more about them.—Avixey refers here 
primanily to contrasts in the mass, not merely between believers 
and unbelievers, but also between the pure and impure among the 
former. Thus the Judaists shewed themselves as carnal, whilst they 
so vehemently persecuted Paul, the true spiritual man. But the 
term also verifies itself in the heart of the individual ; the old and 
the new man must be contrary to one another, and the former be 
thrust out unsparingly with might and main. Paul’s mode of view- 
ing the relation of man from one central point is strikingly dis played 
in the many sides which the above reflection presents to us; the 
sacred writer stands at the inmost centre of life, and bears in his 
spirit all the radii united. . . 

Vers. 30, 31.—In this contest the spirit is to overcome ; hence 
the command to drive out the bond woman and her son according 
to Gen. xxi. 10. The apparent harshness and injustice of Abra- 
ham’s conduct towards Hagar and Ishmael find their justification 
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in this spiritual conception of the occurrence. Here, too, Paul 
brings again before us the inheritance, and adjuges it to the children 
of the free woman alone. There is naturally couched in the infer- 
ence, ver. 31, dpa—éouév, the exhortation at the same time to conduct 
in accordance with this position, and manfully to withstand the 
flesh. (Inver. 31 the manuscripts greatly vary as to dpa; some add 
ovv, others dé; others again, instead of it, read jyeic dé, others dvd. 
Lachmann, on the authority of B.D.E. prefers 6:6.) 

Chap. v. 1—The discussion then closes with the exhortation to 
maintain this liberty which had become theirs through Christ ; the 
chapter therefore should have closed with this verse. But, however 
simple the idea of the verse in general is, it is difficult to estab- 
lish the text in detail with any certainty, on account of the many 
variations in the MSS. Lachmann has, on the authority of the 
MSS. A.B.C.D.E.F.G., omitted ody and 7 after éAevdeoia, and, on 
that of A.B.C.D., inserted ovv after orjxere, so that the text runs: 
TH érevdepia tudc Xproto¢ HAevOéowoev > oTHKETE Ov, Kal [un TAALY Gvy@ 
dovisiag évéyeobe. But Riickert justly remarks in opposition, that 
the article 7 seems here out of place; orzjxete, too, would stand 
without any object. Since, now, the 7 might so easily be merged 
in jac, the latter, it seems, must, though on slighter evidence, be 
retained in the text; on the other hand, the ovv ought, no doubt, 
to follow orjkere. (On Cvyd¢ dovieiac cf. Acts xv. 10. Instead of 
it, Acts xv. 28, has Bdpoc.—The proper meaning of évéxeoda is 
“to be fettered, bound,” then “to be laden, oppressed,” so that the 
sense is: “let not yourselves be again [see at iv. 9] laden with the 
yoke of bondage !”) 


§ 8. Warning against APosTacy. 
(v. 2-12.) 


To the preceding exhortation there is now pertinently annexed 
an earnest warning, as Paul points out whither falling back to the 
law leads ; he declares this with his whole apostolical authority, and 
names himself, therefore, by name. “If you submit to circumcis- 
ion, Christ will profit you nothing.” Here again it is self-evident 
that this does not apply to the outward act of circumcision, but of 
circumcision with the idea of through it winning salvation ; else 
Pau! would not himself have caused Timothy to be circumcised. 
(Acts xvi. 3.) The view of the Judaists had a totally different di- 
rection, as we find it expressed Acts xv. 1: édav pn Tepiréuvnode TH 
2er Mwiiaéwe, 0d dbvacbe owlhvat, unless ye be circumcised, etc. (The 
ide — mem is accented by Fritzsche as paroxytone, by Griesbach as 
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oxytone. This latter is the Attic pronunciation according to the 
grammarians, but the former is, with Fritzsche, for this very reason 
to be preferred, because in the later Greek much that is not Attic 
prevails, which the copyists were tempted to alter.) 

Ver. 3—Paul represents circumcision with great emphasis as 
the bond of connexion with the law; therefore whoever becomes 
circumcised becomes a debtor for the whole law (as baptism joins 
to Christ); and, as man cannot at the same time serve two masters, 
he thereby rends himself from the gospel. But still all this has 
force only on the supposition that through circumcision salvation is 
sought ; if that is not the case, but circumcision is only performed 
as a pious custom, or out of accommodation to Jewish ideas, as in 
the case of Timothy, it has of course no such consequences. (Koppe 
erroneously takes 7ddcv in the sense of contra; it relates to the oral 
decisions of Paul in Galatia, for as yet in his epistle he had said 
nothing of the sort.) 

Ver. 4.—Paul takes the causing one’s-self to be circumcised as 
exactly identical with being justified by the law ; but to seek justi- 
fication in the law is to be separated from Christ, to be fallen from 
grace, (At Rom. vii. 6 it is said in the same way: katypy7nOnre 
dnd vouov. Theophylact aptly interprets: wydepiay Korvwviay exe 
“eta To Xptoro}.—The second clause is annexed rhetorically as an 
asyndeton.—Exrinrey involves an allusion to a firm, secure position, 
which grace affords, and which those are fallen from who seek their 
justification in the law. See 2 Pet. ii. 17; Sir. xxxiv. 7. On the 
form éSeréoare see Winer’s Gr. § 13, 1.) 

Vers. 5, 6.—The following verses contrast the right way (viz., to 
wait for righteousness from faith) with that erroneous way. But if 
only a hope of righteousness and a waiting for it (dmexdéyeoOaz) are 
here spoken of, whereas it is elsewhere represented as a present bless- 
ing immediately annexed to faith, it is explained by the consideration 
that Paul conceives of righteousness as it is realized in man ; right- 
eousness regarded objectively in Christ, is complete—sulyectively in 
man, it remains an object of hope, because it does not appear com- 
pleted here below. (See on Rom. iii. 21.) Matthies justly disap- 
proves Winer’s finding in the phrase drexdéyeoOar éArrida a pleonastic 
character. But Matthies errs in attributing to the word dmexdéyecOae 
the meaning, “ to make one’s own, to lay hold of ;” that meaning 
does not in general belong to drexd., and least of all in the dialect of 
the New Testament, in which it always means “to wait for.” But 
since éAnic is more Closely defined as éAri¢ dixacootvyc, the connexion 
with a7exd. can take place without any pleonasm. Certainly we 
cannot say éArida dmexd., “to wait for a hope,” but we may well say 
“‘we wait for the hope of righteousness in the Spirit by faith, z. e., we 
cherish the expectation that faith will at some time (viz., at the Di- 
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vine judgment-seat) be acknowledged as our righteousness.” But 
the expectation is present, the hope of righteousness is future. But 
this passage still remains peculiar, especially in Paul, who commonly 
represents faith as the possession of righteousness.—F urther, as re- 
lates to mvevuatt, it forms here the antithesis to capxi, the merely 
exterior nature, on which the hope of the Judaists was grounded. 
All other distinctions (iii. 28), Jew or Greek, circumcision or uncir- 
cumcision, have no force in Christ (and the sphere of life which par- 
takes of his fulness, viz., the church); there the whole question is of 
faith. But in order to preclude one’s understanding by faith a mere 
historical assent, as the Judaists used to do, dv dydnn¢ évepyoupévn, 
working by love, is added. Love is here represented as most inti- 
mately united with faith,* so that faith can through love express its 
workings, yet without ever identifying itself with it. That the two can 
appear separate also, and how, see at 1 Cor, xiii.2. The operations 
of faith united with love then are the épya xadd or dya6d, which must 
necessarily grow out of the believing heart as fruits of a good tree. 
Paul always points to the foundation, and. therefore attributes no 
importance to good works, per se; but James (chap. ii.) looks con- 
versely to the effects, and rather presupposes their cause. (Ver. 6, 
- at loyies we may supply ei¢ owrnpiar.) 

Vers. 7, 8—Paul cannot, as yet, find any comfort as regards the 
errors of the Galatians, and his hopes of them thereby destroyed ; he 
again apostrophizes them directly and says: “ Ye ran so stoutly, 
developed yourselves so well in Christianity, who has held you back 
from obedience to the truth ?” (The text. rec. reads dvéxowe, but 
the MSS. are in favour of évéxowe in an overwhelming majority. See 
Rom, xv, 22 ; 1 Thess, ii. 18.—[It is well known that after verbs of 
hindering p74 follows with the infinitive——The MSS. F.G. have be- 
tween vers. 7 and 8 the words pydevi meieo0e, which, however, are 
to be considered as a spurious addition.) ‘‘ The readiness to be per- 
suaded (which you evinced towards those who kept you back from 
the truth) came not of God, who hath called you,” but rather from 
the father of lies. 

(The form zerouov7 is only found a few times in Eustathius, and 
in this passage. We might wish to refer the word in an active 
sense to the persuasive arts of Paul’s antagonists ; but the allusion 
to meifecOae preceding, justly makes the later interpreters prefer the 
passive meaning.) 

Vers. 9, 10.—The discourse proceeds from ver. 7 onwards without 
any connexion by particles ; hence the separate sentences have in 
their connexion a degree of indeterminateness. The metaphor of 
the leaven is of course to be taken here in a bad sense, for a prin- 
ciple of corruption. It is used otherwise, as is weil known, Matth. 

* Cf. on both these and hope, the remarks on 1 Cor. xiii, 13, and on Rom. iii. 21. 
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xii, 33; Luke xiii. 21. But whether the leaven is the doctrine 
or the persons of Paul’s adversaries, and the dough (¢vpaya) the 
whole community or the disposition of the individuals, may seem 
questionable. If one considers, however, that the doctrine is closely 
connected with the persons who preach it, and that the community 
consists of individuals whose state of feeling determines that of the 
body, it seems best to leave the statement in the vague terms in 
which the apostle gives it, and to permit its application in every 
way that has been pointed out. But the antithesis of great and 
small is to be adhered to. One idea can poison the whole inner 
man; one misleader can disturb a whole community. (For vot 
D.E. read doAci, which Valkenaer would prefer. Zvyot might, in fact, 
have been taken from 1 Cor. v.6. Still doAot may certainly rather be 
an interpretation of ¢vwoz, which gradually crept into the text.) Ver. 
10, too, follows, without any particle: ‘‘ I have confidence in you in 
the Lord (7. e., so far as you are in Christ, and rejoice in his help), 
that ye will be none otherwise minded.” This thought might, in 
itself, be just as well referred to something individual as general. 
The subsequent mention, however, of the judgment upon Paul’s 
adversaries, renders it more natural to take it as general, in this 
wise: “‘I am certain ye will not give yourselves up to any errors of 
doctrine, and thus the punishment of apostacy will not fall on you ; 
but, etc.” The singular 6 tapdoowy, in connexion with the éor¢ dv 
q, obliges us to imagine some one of the false teachers in Galatia as 
especially dangerous, for, according to i. 7, iv. 17, v. 12, there were 
several of them, (Kiva is put as the cause for the effect = “ pun- 
ishment,” as it often is. See Acts xxiv. 25; Rom, ii. 2, 3, iii. 8, 
xiii, 2.) 

Ver, 11.—But now the transition from the punishment of hig 
adversaries to his own preaching, and that too of circumcision, seems 
very obscure and arbitrary. ‘‘ Why do I yet suffer persecution if I 
yet preach circumcision ?” True, the first érz before xypicow is want- 
ing in D.F.G., but it has certainly been omitted only because it 
seemed so difficult to explain. Had, then, Paul ever preached cir- 
cumcision (¢.¢., taught that circumcision must be undergone) that 
he could say “if I yet preach circumcision 2” We cannot refer it to 
his labours before his conversion, for kypvoow, preach, can never be 
used for them ; and that Paul should have required circumcision in 
the earlier time of his Christian labours is not to be supposed, be- 
cause he appears firmly fixed in the same general views from the 
beginning. The passage can therefore be only understood thus: the 
Tepito knpvoow refers to a change on the part of his opponents, 
and the ér: refers to the infenionty of these views as to circumcision, 
so that the meaning is this : “if I still stand on such a footing that 
I require circumcision, as some of my adversaries maintain , why, then, 
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am I persecuted ? In that case every cause for it is surely wanting !” 
So already Chrysostom and most of the better interpreters. But the 
Judaists might find plausible motives for such charges in Paul’s con- 
duct, as he sometimes accommodated himself to the Jewish views, 
e. g., by the circumcision of Timothy. But what connexion has that 
with what preceded ? The train of ideas I suppose to be this : the 
mention of the Divine judgment (ver. 10) leads him to the human 
judgment that is passed on him. He shews up that human judg- 
ment in its falsehood, and at the same time intimates how easily 
he might evade it if he would sacrifice aught of Divine truth ; for 
it is only in that Divine truth, in the offence, which the doctrine of 
the cross of Christ gives (oxdévdadov oravpod,) t. e., the doctrine of 
salvation through faith alone in the atoning death of Christ, that 
the reason of the persecution of him consists. (Cf. on oxdydaAov 
otavpod 1 Cor. i. 17, seq., 23 ; Phil. iii. 18, with Gal. vi. 12, 14. The 
dpa kathpynrat, “is then ceased,” supposes the ef trepitou7y knpboow to 
be taken as true. The sentence dpa, «.T. A., is not to be understood 
with Knapp as a question, but with Griesbach, Lachmann, Rickert, 
as a conclusion.) 

Ver. 12.--An imprecation of punishment against his opponents 
then concludes this part of the epistle. ‘These adversaries are here 
called dvactatotvrec (Acts xvii. 6, xxi. 88) tude, as, before, tapdooor- 
tec, inasmuch as they made the Galatian Christians waver in their 
faith. (The verb is derived from the form dvdoraroc, “ frightened, 
driven away.”) But the ddeAov nai droxéporta is hard to explain. 
*OcAov is certainly, in the New Testament, treated as a particle, 
and construed regularly with the indicative, with the future, it 
is true, only here. (See Winer’s Gr, § 41, 5, Anm. 2.) But 
what is droxénrecOa to signify here? Many interpreters have, 
after the analogy of n>2, thought of exclusion from communion with 
the church, so that the church would be considered as a body from 
which the individual as alimb might be cut off by excommunication. 
But the «ai does not suit that view, and besides the word is never 
found so. The parallel passage of Phil. ili. 2, leads to another cer- 
tainly somewhat curious idea. ’AroxdrteoOat, namely, means “ to be 
castrated, to be a eunuch.” The word is put in juxtaposition with 
nepitéuveodat, for which the Judaists were so zealous, by way of re- 
buke, in this sense : “may those friends of the tepetoy7j who so trouble 
you be not only circumcised, but even castrated.” Thus the Fathers 
interpreted ever since Chrysostom and Augustine, and subsequently 
the best modern interpreters, following Grotius and Koppe. We 
recognize in this bitter sarcasm how exceedingly Paul was excited 
against the endeavours of those literal interpreters who everywhere 

iclandestinely followed him, and estranged from him his most faithful 
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III. 


PART THIRD. 
(V. 183—VI. 18.) 
§ 9. WarNING against THE ABUSE oF LIBERTY. 
(v, 13—vi. 10.) 


Paul having now, in so detailed and impressive a way, maintained 
the freedom of believers from the law in every sense of it, feels him- 
self, by his knowledge of the human heart, impelled again to bring 
forward the other side of the subject. For, since the old man is 
still living in the believer, the danger of gradually growing lukewarm 
in the faith and negligent in respect of morals, is imminent. The 
originally living faith then sinks down to a mere historical assent, 
which is powerless to restrain the lusts of the flesh ; true spirit- 
ual freedom degenerates into an antinomian liberty of the flesh. 
Paul, therefore, in what follows, warns his readers with most partic- 
ular earnestness against this temptation, to which his doctrines were 
peculiarly exposed. 

Ver. 13.—Paul starts from the most general view, én’ éAevOepia éxAn- 
One, t.€., “ye were called to freedom,” namely, in order to be in the 
possession of it (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 7), “‘only you are not to abuse it,” 
HOvoy 1) SC. TpéTETE, oF TEepyTeE, THY eAevOepiay sic ddopunY TH capKt. 
(See on d¢opuj, Rom. vii. 8, 11 ; 2 Cor.v. 12; 1 Tim.v. 14 “An 
occasion, that is to say, to exhibit itself—to become active in its na- 
ture.”) Paul names as antithesis to the flesh, the serving by love. 
The latter is self-denial, which promotes the happiness of others, as 
the former seeks its own pleasure.—AovAcdvery dAAjAoce relates natu- 
rally, not only to assistance in temporal matters, but also and espe- 
cially to spiritwal furtherance and help. (D.E.F.G. read rt dydry 
Tov tvevuatoc, but tvedua seems to have been added only for the sake 
of the antithesis to oapé.) . 

Ver. 14.—Paul now establishes the absolute perfection of love 
by representing it as the power which fulfils the law, which idea 
was previously discussed Matth. xix. 19; Rom. xiii. 9. The verse 
is connected with the preceding one thus: “the whole law is ful- 
filled in the one word, Love thy neighbour; if you, therefore, 
practise this love of your neighbour, you walk, in general, according 
to God’s will.” The love of one’s neighbour is here named only in 
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consequence of the context ; the same, of course, holds good of the 
love of God, for love, in all its forms, is the same in its nature. (On 
putting 6 md¢ vowog for tae 6 véuoc, see Winer’s Gr., p. 111.—Acts 
xx. 18, xxvii. 37; 1 Tim. i. 16, the same collocation is found. For 
év évt Aoyw D.H.F.G. read év édéyw, and D.F.G., in what follows, also 
omit éy 76. However, it is scarcely imaginable that Paul should 
have called love éaéyov ; no critic, therefore, has ventured to receive 
that reading into the text.—Aédyoc = »25,commandment. For 7Aq- 
povrat Marcion already read merArjpwrat,as do also A.B.C., and Lach- 
mann ; in fact, the change into tAqpotra. is much more conceivable. 
For they took tAypotc@a in the sense “ to fulfil, to keep,” but it is 
here = dvaxedadaioioOa, Rom. xiii. 9.—The text. rec, reads éavrdv, 
not seavtov, but the manuscripts are decidedly for ceavtéyv. How- 
ever, in case no misunderstanding is to be apprehended, the pronoun 
of the third person can also stand where, strictly that of the second 
would be required. See Winer’s Gr., § 22, 5.) 

Ver. 15.—Whilst prosperity is to be considered as the result of 
mutual love, want of it leads to destruction. The figure by which 
Paul expresses this idea is taken from wild beasts, and therefore 
ddkveyv, Katecbiev, and dvadwOijva are to be taken as a climax. We 
must here think neither of Divine nor human punishments alone, 
but comprehensively of all the injuries which can befal one human 
being through another. | 

Vers. 16, 17.—The exhortations to practise love, receive, in what 
follows, their psychological foundation ; the discourse makes a tran- 
sition from the outer conflict to the inner one, and here shews the 
root of the former, and the way to victory in it. Paul describes, 
just as in Rom. vii. 14, seq., the inward struggle between flesh 
and spirit. This fight takes place not only in the awakened man 
but also in the regenerate one (see the remarks on the above pas- 
sage), only that the latter is victorious, whilst the former continu- 
ally succumbs. This contrast between flesh and spirit is so strong 
that it admits of no compromise. The Holy Scriptures know no 
emancipation of the flesh; on the contrary, the old man is to be 
crucified, v. 24, and die, the new man of the Spirit is to live and 
rule. Nowit is singular that Paul, in this passage speaks not merely 
of a lusting (émOvpetv) of the flesh against the spirit, but also, vice 
versd, of a lusting of the spirit against the flesh, The soul arrives 
at the enjoyment of those holy aspirations of the spirit, of the blessed 
joy of serving God even in the strictest self-denial, only when it has 
served God a considerable time, and, as it were, proved its fidelity. 
At first it only feels the bitterness of the fight. (In ver. 16 there is 
couched in the émOvpiay capnd¢ ob un TeAgogte, ye will not accomplish 
the desire of the flesh, the withholding the surrender of the will. 
The existence of the desire man cannot destroy, but he can turn 
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away from it in the will not to fulfil it ; it is only the acquiescence 
of the will with the lust that is the actual sin which bringeth forth 
déath [James i. 15]. Finally, the spirit in which the Christian is 
to walk is here not the human spirit alone, but that spirit in its 
unity with the Divine Spirit, which is poured out into the heart of 
the believer.—"Iva pj, «. Tr. A., expresses the conception teleologically ; 
the ultimate object of God, in this conflict, is to withdraw man from 
slavery to his own will, and subject him to the requirements of the 
Divine Spirit.) 

Ver. 18.—But this struggle is not by any means a legal work, as 
if the believer made his salvation dependent on his success in it, and 
fancied he could attain salvation himself by it ; man receives the 
Spirit only if he is not under the law, if he, through faith, is be- 
come achild of God. (See on mvetyate dyecOa at Rom. viii. 14. In 
2 Tim. iii. 6, the discourse is of dyecOar émOvuiasc, which is its an- 
tithesis. ) 

Vers, 19-21.—In a long series, to which afterwards (ver. 22) the 
series of the fruits of the Spirit answers, the fruits of the flesh, which 
declare themselves as such unmistakably, not merely outwardly but 
also inwardly, through the voice of conscience (even the universal 
conscience of heathens), are now enumerated. (Cf. on this point the 
analogous passages, Rom. i. 29, seq. ; 2 Cor. xii. 20, seq. ; Eph. v. 
3, seq.) Without enquiring too minutely into the particular mem- 
bers of the series, we can still distinguish three classes of works of 
the flesh ; first, sins of lust ; then, evil works proceeding from envy 
and hatred ; lastly, forms of riot. Movyeia is wanting in A.B.C., and 
is, certainly, a later addition. EldwAodatpeia is here to be reckoned 
among the sins of lust, inasmuch as idolatry was often connected 
with immoral rites. In the same way ¢apyaxeta cannot be taken as 
poison-mixing for murder, as, further on, murders are also enumer- 
rated especially. The expression is rather to be understood in a 
special sense of love-incantations. To take it, with Winer and 
others, as a form of idolatry, seems to me inadmissible, because in 
the whole catalogue carnal transgressions only are named. The ex- 
hortation, it should be remembered, is addressed to Christians, as to 
whom a relapse into idolatry and its magical rites was not to be 
feared. The rest of the words occur also in the passages quoted, at 
which compare their special distinctions. On épieia, see at Rom. ii. 
8.—06vor and pévor stand together in Rom. i. 29, as here ; here the 
latter word is wanting only in B., and several Minuscules.—The con- 
cluding words, @ mpodéyw tpiv, «. 7. 4., comprise, in conclusion, the 
threat ‘of punishment for those who give themselves up to such 
works of the flesh. What is expressed negatively only, viz., that 
they do not inherit the kingdom of God, is to be taken positively, 
also, viz., that they fall into everlasting destruction, become heirs of 
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the kingdom of Satan. (Ver. 21. "A is not = radra, but the relative 
is derived by attraction out of the accusative of the object to mpdo- 
oovre¢.—llporéyw is found also 2 Cor. xiii. 2; 1 Thess. ili. 4. We 
must supply ‘before it comes to that.” Toeiroy refers to the 
past, that is to say, to the personal presence of Paul in Galatia.— 
Here we see now that the object of the inheritance, of which mention 
was made so often in the preceding chapters, is the kingdom of God. 
This expression is here to be restricted neither to the outward king- 
dom of God alone, nor to the enner one alone, but is to be taken in 
the widest sense, as that order of things in which God’s will shall 
reign. (See the development of the idea at Matth. iii. 2.) 

Vers. 22, 23.—Hereupon, to the works of the flesh Paul opposes 
the outward signs of love as the fruit of the Spirit. The word xag- 
mé¢ points to the organic character of the development, which nat- 
urally and necessarily occasions these virtues to germinate from their 
root, the Spirit. Against these the law is not, that is, it rather re- 
quires them ; whoever, therefore, can exhibit them is a righteous 
man. Whether we take cata tév toodTwy as masculine or neuter 
makes but little difference ; but, as mention was not expressly made 
of persons in the foregoing, and the article is used, it seems fitter to 
take it as neuter. In any case, dé at the beginning of verse 24 is 
not to be taken as adversative, but as continuative. (Ver, 22. Iio- 
rec is “ truth, fidelity.” Matth. xxiii. 23; Rom. ii. 3; Tit. i, 10.) 
—Lachmann, after A.B.C., writes mpairnys.—At the end, D.E.F.G. 
add dyveia, but it is, doubtless, added only in order to oppose the 
corresponding virtue to the above-enumerated sins of lust.) 

Vers. 24, 25.—Where the Spirit, and, with it, the virtues. cited 
reign, there the flesh with its just now enumerated works is cruci- 
fied : he, therefore, that lives in this Spirit, must also allow its in- 
fluence on his whole life ; that is involved in the tvedpati Kat ororyi- 
uev, let us also walk in the Spirit. Itis only remarkable here, that the 
act of crucifying (an expression founded on a typical conception of 
Christ and his work, see on Rom. vi. 8) is designated as past, whilst 
it is, certainly, involved in the exhortations of Paul that it is to be 
still continued. This is explained by the fact that Paul here presents 
the idea of a true Christian quite objectively, and therefore in its 
completeness ; as such, the believer bas entirely crucified the flesh. 
In the concrete actuality, on the contrary, the complete idea, and 
therefore too the crucifying of the old man, never appear completely 
realized. (The ta@zjpara are, as Rom. vii. 5, “ sinful inclinations,” 
but the more passive ones, as envy, anger, whilst émvOvuia denote the 
more active ones.) 

Here should have commenced the sixth chapter (which Riickert 
erroneously denies), for v. 26 stands in strict connexion with what 
follows down to vi. 5, and is separated from the foregoing by the ex- 
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hortation making a transition from its entirely general character to 
the special. In the verses v.26 down to vi. 5 the apostle had in 
view rather the teachers, in chap. vi. 6-10 rather the lay persons, in 
the Galatian churches. But the whole section, from v. 26 to vi. 10, 
is addressed to those among the Galatians who had remained true 
to Paul, and his form of doctrine. The exhortations to a milder 
judgment of the erring, the warnings against exalting themselves 
above others, attain their full meaning only on this supposition. 
It was also in the very nature of the case that Paul specially ap- 
proached the well-disposed, without distinguishing them, however, 
formally and openly from the others. In the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (see the Introd. § 4), a perfectly similar relation of its 
separate parts is found. It was in the nature of the case that 
those who had remained faithful to him might easily be tempted to 
exalt themselves above those who had succumbed to the temptation. 
Paul, therefore, as a faithful shepherd of their souls, directs the at- 
tention of his disciples to this point, and calls upon them, as true 
mvevpattxot, rather to help up the fallen, and to be careful themselves 
not to fall into temptations. It is self-evident that Paul could not 
possibly write thus to the mass of the churches, which he had at the 
outset treated (see on iil. 1) as apostate. (Kevddogoc, “ desirous of 
vain glory,” alludes here to the glory of having remained faithful in 
temptation.—IIpoxaAeioba, lacessere, “ to stir up to the fight, or to 
strife,” here, we may suppose, by setting forth in a triumphing way 
how the others should have acted. ®ovety is not merely “ to envy,” 
but also ‘to deny, or withhold from one out of envy.” But towards 
the fallen envy usually shews itself in wishing that they may not 
be able to rise again from their fall. Instead of this, the apos- 
tle exhorts them to exert themselves to raise, in the spirit of meek- 
ness, those who had been surprised by a fall.—In zposanBdvecbae 
many interpreters have ascribed to the zpé the meaning of unex- 
pectedness ; besides Erasmus, Calovius, and Schott, Riickert also 
considers it as not impossible ; but, at all events, authentic ex- 
amples for this acceptation are wanting. It seems most natural to 
leave to the preposition its usual meaning, antea, and to find its force 
in the intimation that the AauBdveoba: precedes the kataprigev. The tv 
Tit TapanT@pare is explained most pertinently by supplying &v, as the 
error is not to be represented as a deed done but once, but as a last- 
ing state. “If aman has been detected in such an error before, 
and remains in it continuously,” as was exactly the case with the 
Galatians, who had been made to waver, “then do ye, spiritually 
disposed, help such a one to the right path in the spirit of meekness.” 
—In the concluding words the second person singular again renders 
Paul’s discourse more personal, as in iv.7, But the first person 
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[yervdueda, v, 26] is used in a spirit of forbearance ; Paul includes 
himself in the exhortation.) 

Ver. 2.—Paul further exhorts them, exactly as at v. 18, 14, mu- 
tually to bear one another’s necessities and burdens, so that each 
should consider himself as a member of the whole ; and in this he 
sees the fulfilling of the law of Christ. He calls it the “law of 
Christ,” because the Redeemer especially recommends to them this 
indulgent love. The burdens here meant, are the infirmities of the 
brethren (Rom. xv. 1), as Riickert correctly remarks on this passage. 
(The reading dvarAnpdoete, which Lachmann has received into the 
text, and Rickert recommends, is perhaps only a correction of the 
copyists, to whom it seemed fit to represent the fulfilment of so diffi- 
cult a task as yet future.) 

Vers. 3-5.—The best motive to indulgence towards others is the 
sense of our own weakness ; he that thinks he is something, 7. e., 
is free, as regards himself, from all burden, deceives himself. Hence 
the exhortation to self-examination, which teaches humility, while 
it shews that each has enough to bear in his own burden. Thus, 
while all bear the burden of all, the whole body is held together by 
the bond of love. (Ver. 3. Spevaratéw is not found again in the New 
Testament ; it denotes an drat év pect, self-deception—The sub- 
stantive, however, is found Titus i.10.—Ver. 4. *Epyov éavroi here 
denotes the entire striving and working in the widest extent.—Kav- 
xnua is the object of boasting, as Rom. iv. 2. In éi¢ éavtov pdvov 
kar obx sic tov Erepov, eic can only be taken as “‘in relation to, 
in comparison with,” so that the sense is: “ He will have occa~- 
sion to boast only in looking at himself, he will restrain himself 
from looking at others.” The xatynua éyevv is, however, to be taken 
ironically, as ver. 5 shews. A radical self-examination discloses so 
much in our own hearts, that boasting anywhere is out of the ques- 
tion ; seeing that we have also our own burden to bear, we judge 
more indulgently the errors of others.) 

Ver. 6.—Hitherto Paul seems to have thought especially of 
teachers, or at least of these along with lay-persons ; he now ad- 
dresses his discourse to the lay-persons alone, and calls upon them 
not to let the teachers starve, but to impart to them of all their 
earthly goods. This exhortation has, no doubt, its foundation in 
special causes not known to us, On the duty of the lay-brethren 
to support temporally the dispensers of spiritual things Paul speaks 
in detail at 1 Cor. ix., on which compare the remarks in the Comm. 
The reference of dya6é to spiritual treasures we must reject as 
totally erroneous. 

Vers. 7, 8—Such avarice is very seriously rebuked, and threat- 
ened with Divine judgment. He that despiseth God’s servants de- 
spiseth God himself (Luke x. 16; John xii. 48), and then the 
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punishment fails not. The labour of man in this life is compared 
with the sowing of seed, the judgment with the harvest. He that 
soweth to avarice and: withholds their own from God’s servants, sows 
to the flesh, and can only reap from it what it is able to produce, 
corruption, 2. ¢., (in the contrast with w7 aidvoc), spiritual death. 
Finally, “ sowing” implies activity directed to a purpose, and con- 
sidered as to its result, which activity decides his fate according as 
it has for its object the corruptible or the incorruptible. For spirit 
is to be taken in opposition to flesh, merely to denote the incor- 
ruptible ; it is not meant here to be denied, that the spirit itself 
also can become evil, and sin be found in spiritual activity. (Ver. 
7. Paul often uses the phrase pz) tAavdobe, see 1 Cor. vi. 9, xv. 33, 
also James i. 16.—Mvernpigey is properly: suspensis naribus illu- 
dere. It is not often found in the LXX., in the New Testament 
here only. We find the same metaphor of sowing in Prov. xxii. 8.) 

Vers, 9, 10.—In conclusion Paul further reminds them, for en- 
couragement to persist in a life of self-denial, of the certainty of a 
future reward at the Divine judgment-seat. The point of view is 
here extended beyond their teachers, to the love of the human race 
generally; but since man, in the limitations of his condition finds 
it necessary to restrict himself in the actual exercise of love, be- 
cause his means do not suffice to help all, Paul points especially to 
them who are of the household of faith. Thus the expression in- 
volves no restriction of love itself, but only a limitation in its exer- 
cise on account of insufficient means. (For éxxaxduev A.B.D. read 
éyxaxduev, and as the latter, in the other passages of the New Tes- 
tament, in which the word occurs, is the best supported reading, it 


2 
perhaps deserves the preference. ‘ExAveoOa is in sense = Phe es : 
but the participle here expresses the condition on which the reward 
is bestowed.—Kaupo¢ idtog here denotes the time appointed by God 
for the reward.—Ver. 10. ‘Q¢ xaipov %yowev is “as long as we have 
time,” ® = dum, quoad, as Luke xii. 58.—For éoyagije0a Lach- 
mann reads, on the authority of Codex A., épyacdue0a, and takes the 
whole verse as a question : “‘ Now, shall we, accordingly, do good ?” 
Winer also is inclined to prefer this reading. But that one MS. 
surely affords it no sufficient authority. It lies finally in the nature 
of the case that 76 dya#6v, in conjunction with eoydgeoPau, conveys 
the idea of usefulness. It is found exactly thus Eph. iv. 28. The 
phrase oixetoc miotewe — oixeiog Ocod Eph. ii. 19; believers are con- 
sidered as one family.) 
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§ 10. Concxiuston, | 
(vi. 11-18.) 


The words idere, ry Aixoug butv ypdupaory éypapa, admit of a double 
meaning: “ with how great, ¢. e., shapeless, letters,” and “ how long 
a letter.” The former explanation seems more natural as preserving 
the original meaning of myAikxoc, while in the other the accusative 
mndixa ypduwata would be more suitable. Also Paul uses émoroAq 
for “letter,” not yedupara, Tpdyuara occurs only Acts xxviii. 21 in 
the sense of “ letter.” Hence,'in early times, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Theophylact, Jerome, in later days, Semler, Winer, Riickert, 
declared themselves for the former acceptation of the words. The 
idere also is then more accurately applied. But, on the other side, 
it is not to be disputed, that it is somewhat surprising to see Paul 
all at once drawing attention to such a mere outward trifle as the 
shapelessness of his Greek letters, especially as directly after, in ver. 
12, the same topics, which occupied him throughout the epistle, are 
again brought forward. This argument inclines my decision to the 
other interpretation, which, though less favoured by the words, is yet 
entirely admissible. For mdixoc is used in later Greek as — mroio¢ 
(see Tholuck’s Anz. for 1834, No. 32, p. 250, note); the dative 
with éypaya is explained like eiré Ady Matth. viii. 8 ; Juke vii. 7, 
and ypdyyara in the sense of “letter” was, of course, known to 
Paul, even if not familiar to him. The object of the whole remark, 
however, is, according to 2 Thess. ii. 2, compared with iil. 17, no 
other than to certify the genuineness of the epistle: to which is 
here further added, that the circumstance is meant to make known 
to the Galatians the especial affection of Paul towards them, that 
he has written the whole letter himsel/’, not dictated it, as at other 
times. 

Ver. 12.—Yet briefly recapitulating the contents of the letter 
Paul contrasts the falseness of his Judaistic adversaries with his 
pure endeavours. They preach circumcision out of fear of persecu- 
tion, which was the lot of all those who based their salvation only 
on Christ’s death on the cross, and seek to ingratiate themselves 
with their enemies by external compliances. (See on ii. 12, v. 11.) 
Of course, this did not hold good of ald, any more than the hypo- 
crisy rebuked in ver. 13 ; many of these Judaists were certainly also 
honest fanatics. We are here not to think of proselytes, who feared 
persecutions by the Jewish Christians (see the Introd., § 2), but of 
Jews who held Christ for the Messiah, but at the same time pre- 
tended to observe the law after the manner of the Pharisees. Still 
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it may be doubtful whom we have to consider as the persecutors, 
whom those Judaists feared, who sought to seduce the Galatians to 
circumcision as a means of salvation. They might be supposed to 
be the Jews in general ; but the Jews, as such, were also adversaries 
of the Judaizing Christians ; whoever held Jesus for the Messiah 
was to them an apostate, whatever he might think of the law. We 
must here keep our point of view within the church. The heads of 
the Judaistic party are to be looked upon as those whose persecu- 
tion the Galatian false teachers feared. It follows, then, from that 
that the active persons in Galatia were not the heads of the party 
themselves, but only dependent persons. (Evrpoowreiv seems to be 
coined by the apostle himself; it is found nowhere else. However, 
Aristophanes has cevvorpoowmneiv [Nub. v. 363], and Cicero ¢acvorpo- 
owretv [ad Attic. vil. 20]. Our word means, first of all, “‘ to be of 
handsome countenance,” then, “to recommend one’s-self by beauty,” 
“+o insinuate one’s-self.” But those things by which the Judaists 
recommended themselves are mere externals, év oapxi. The dative 
7 otavpé is to be taken as the dat. instrumenti: “ the cross, 7. e., 
the doctrine of salvation through Christ’s death on the cross alone, 
is the cause of persecution.” See on v. 11.) 

Ver. 13.—A fresh rebuke relates to the hypocrisy of those men ; 
they are not really concerned to maintain the observance of the law, 
they only want to make a show with a great number of proselytes. 
The picture of the Pharisees, Matth. xxiii. 4, seq., is entirely simi- 
lar, but neither that nor the one here can be extended to all the in- 
dividuals of the sect. (The odpé, of which they boast, is here to 
be understood physically of the circumcised flesh. The thought 
contains a bitter irony; instead of seeking the souls of men, these 
literal interpreters boast of the flesh of those whom they have per- 
suaded to be circumcised.) 

Ver. 14.—Paul then opposes Ais pure endeavours to these dis- 
honest proceedings: “TI seek not glory in the sight of men, but find 
it only in the cross of Christ, 7. e., the dying Saviour is the only ob- 
ject of my boasting, him alone do I make of any account, men are 
of no account with me.” Paul can say this, because he knows that 
he (as to his sinful old man) is dead, that Christ, the pure, perfect 
mew man lives in him (ii, 20). Where this living event of regene- 
ration has not taken place, Paul means to say, there this impurity is 
unavoidable. The dying of the old man, which at the same time 
always supposes the birth of the new one, is here again, according to 
the typical acceptation of the death of Christ (ii. 21), called a being 
crucified, and the 4v’ od, sc. oravpod, intimates that the possibility of 
regeneration is given by the death of Christ alone. The twofold 
turn of the idea éoratpwrar éuol Kdouoc Kaya Kdoue, merely expresses - 
the complete dissolution of the ties between the believer and the world: 
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“the world is as good as dead to me, it no longer contains any 
living power of attraction for me ; and, vice versa, I also am dead 
to it.” (The éuot 7) yévorro answers to the ya % nobh, Gen. xliv. 
7; Jos. xxiv. 16.) 

Ver. 15.—In Christ, that is, in his body, the church, the old sep- 
arating distinctions are no longer in force (see on iii. 28, v. 6) ; there 
all depends on the xavv7} xriorc, ¢. e., that the true regeneration follow, 
that Christ, the new man, be fully born in the heart. (See the de- 
tails at 2 Cor. v.17, and at Eph. ii. 10.) 

Ver. 16.—Paul then concludes the epistle with invoking the 
blessings of peace and mercy (grace follows in ver. 18); this wish is, 
however, confined to those who follow the above rule (that ctrewm- 
cision is no longer of any force in Christ, but only the new birth), as 
they alone are the true people of God, the spiritual Israel, which 
the nation of the Israelites only prefigured. This restriction of the 
wish is, however, not to be taken as an invidious exclusion of others. 
The affectionate apostle would gladly bless the whole world ; but 
these others are by their moral state incapable of receiving the bless- 
ing ; the organ for it is wanting in them. Even if he had blessed 
them, still the blessing and the peace would have returned again 
to him that blessed (Matth. x. 13 ; John xvii. 9), because they would 
find no place in them. (Kavoy is here, as at Phil. iii, 16, a rule of 
faith ; it is found in another sense, 2 Cor. x. 13.—The kai évi, x. 7. 1, 
is only to be taken as an explanation of the én’ adrovc, for those that 
walk according to the true rule are themselves the spiritual Israel of 
God, an antithesis to the mere Israel according to the flesh, Rom. ii. 
29,ix.6. For they strive and contend, as Jacob did formerly, when 
he received the name of Israel. (Gen. xxx. 24, seq.) It is striking 
here, that siprjvn stands before é2¢0¢, whereas it elsewhere (1 Tim. i. 
2; 2 Tim. i. 2; Jude ver. 2) follows, which also lies in the nature 
of the case, since peace can only be the fruit of mercy. Yet a de- 
sign is scarcely to be sought in this collocation; Paul meant, I 
suppose, at first, to write elpjvn only, and then brought in the éAeoc, 
which was hard by and familiar to him, to which is joined finally, in 
ver. 18, yéeuc, which elsewhere is wont to be named first. 

Ver. 17.—Finally, after his blessing on believers, there follows 
another hard parting blow for his audacious adversaries ; Paul re- 
curs in just pride to his apostolical authority and his arduous labours 
in the service of the Lord, and demands that his labours be not in-- 
creased by still further burdens, (Tod Ao:rod se. xpovor, ‘ hence-- 
forth,” posthac, different from 70 Aordv, “for the rest,” 2 Cor. xiil.. 
11.—Sriyyara are marks which were burnt into the slaves, in order to 
know them when they ran away ; also into such as devoted them- 
selves to the gods as their slaves. [See the passages which relate to 
this point in Winer in the Comm. on this passage.] The words. 
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might therefore mean, ‘I have entirely devoted myself to Christ,” 
and have therefore only to execute his will. But the addition év 76 
odpuart pov, in my body, obliges us to understand the oréywara of the 
wounds which Paul had received in his calling as apostle. See on 
2 Cor. xi. 23, seq. These are actual vouchers for all that the apostle 
had had to endure in his apostolical service—They are called oriy- 
pata Inood, branding-marks of Jesus, because they were received in 
his service, and in consequence of his labours for him. What was 
meant to bring shame he bears as honourable scars.) 

Ver. 18.—The usual formula of wishing them grace at length 
closes the Epistle to the Galatians ; for, along with the yapr¢ every- 
thing else is given. But Paul wishes ydpec peta Tot mrvetparoc busy, 
grace with your spirit, not merely ped’ dudv, with you, in order, as 
Rickert correctly remarks, once more to draw their attention to the 
necessity of the victory of the spirit over the flesh, however the latter 
may shew itself, which victory is only possible through grace. (But 
see 2 Tim. iv. 22, where mveipya stands also, without the possibility 
of such a reference.) 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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